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CHAPTER   X. 

THE    CONFEDERATES. 


Desigmi  of  the  Oon&derates. — They  enter  Brussels. — ^The  Petitioii^— 

The  Gaeox. 

1566. 

The  party  of  tlie  malcontents  in  the  Netherlands 
compiheoded  pe«om  of  vo-y  different  opimc,,.  who 
were  by  no  means  uniformly  satisfied  with  the  rea- 
sonable objects  proposed  by  the  Compromisa  Some 
demanded  entire  liberty  of  conscience.  Others  would 
not  have  stopped  short  of  a  revolution  that  would 
enable  the  country  to  shake  off  the  Spanish  yoke. 
And  another  class  of  men,  without  principle  of  any 
kind — such  as  are  too  often  thrown  up  in  strong 
political  fermentations — ^looked  to  these  intestine 
troubles  as  offering  the  means  of  repauing  their  own 
fortunes  out  of  the  wreck  of  their  country'a  Yet, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last,  there  were  few  who 
would  not  have  been  content  to  accept  the  Compro- 
mise as  the  basis  of  their  demanda 

The  winter  had  passed  away,  however,  and  the 
confederacy  had  wrought  no  change  in  the  conduct 
of  the  governmentb     Indeed,  the  existence  of  the 
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confederacy  would  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to 
the  regent  till  the  latter  part  of  February,  1566.  It 
was  not  till  the  close  of  the  following  month  that  it 
was  formally  disclosed  to  her  by  some  of  the  great 
lords.*  If  it  was  known  to  her  before,  Margaret  must 
have  thought  it  prudent  to  affect  ignorance  till  some 
overt  action  on  the  part  of  the  league  called  for  her 
notice. 

It  became  then  a  question  with  the  members  of 
the  league  what  was  next  to  be  dona  It  was  finally 
resolved  to  present  a  petition  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  body  to  the  regent,  a  measure  which,  as  already 
intimated,  received  the  assent,  if  not  the  approbation, 
of  the  prince  of  Orange.  The  paper  was  prepared, 
as  it  would  seem,  in  William's  own  house  at  Brussels, 
by  his  brother  Louis,  and  was  submitted,  we  are 
told,  to  the  revision  of  the  prince,  who  thus  had  it 
in  his  power  to  mitigate,  in  more  than  one  in- 
stance, the  vehemence,  or  rather  violence,  of  the 
expressions.* 

To  give  greater  effect  to  the  petition,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  a  large  deputation  from  the  league  should 
accompany  its  presentation  to  the  regent.  Notice 
was  given  to  four  hundred  of  the  confederates  to 
assemble  at  the  beginning  of  April  They  were  to 
come  well  mounted  and  armed,  prepared  at  once  to 
proceed  to  Brussels.  Among  the  number  thus  enrolled 
we  find  three  gentlemen  of  Margaret's  own  house- 
hold, as  well  as  some  members  of  the  companies  of 


*  Corresponaanoe  de  Philippe 
n.,  torn,  i  pp.  399, 401. 

*  *•  Libello  ab  Orangio  caeteris- 
qne  in  lenius  verborum  genus  com- 
matato."  VanderHaer,  Delnitiia 
Tamaltunm,  p.  207. — ^Alonzo  del 
Canto,  the  royal  contador,  takes 
a  different  ana  by  no  means  so 
probable  a    view    of   William's 


amendments:  "Quand  les  seig- 
neurs tenaient  leurs  assemblies 
secretes  k  Bmxellcs,  c'^tait  en  la 
maison  da  prince  d'Orange,  oii  ils 
entraient  de  nnit  par  la  porte 
de  derri^re :  ce  fat  la  que  la  re- 
qadte  des  conf6d6r68  fut  modifi^e 
et  rendu  pire."  Correspondanoe 
de  Philippe  II.,  torn  L  p.  41L 
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ordonnance  commanded  by  the  prince,  and  by  the 
Counts  Egmont  and  Hoorne,  and  other  great  lords.* 

The  duchess,  informed  of  these  proceedings,  called 
a  meeting  of  the  council  of  state  and  the  knights  of 
the  Golden  Fleece,  to  determine  on  the  course  to  be 
pursued.  The  discussion  was  animated,  as  there  was 
much  diflFerence  of  opinion.  Some  agreed  with  Count 
Barlaimont  in  regarding  the  measure  in  the  light  of 
a  menace.  Such  a  military  array  could  have  no  other 
object  than  to  overawe  the  government,  and  was  an 
insult  to  the  regent.  In  the  present  excited  state 
of  the  people,  it  would  be  attended  with  the  greatest 
danger  to  allow  their  entrance  into  the  capital.* 

The  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  yielded  to  Mar- 
garet's earnest  entreaties  that  he  would  attend  this 
meeting,  took  a  different  view  of  the  matter.  The 
number  of  the  delegates,  he  said,  only  proved  the 
interest  taken  in  the  petition.  They  were  men  of 
rank,  some  of  them  kinsmen  or  personal  friends  of 
those  present.  Their  characters  and  position  in  the 
country  were  suflScient  sureties  that  they  meditated 
no  violence  to  the  state.  They  were  the  representa- 
tives of  an  ancient  order  of  nobility  ;  and  it  would 
be  strange  indeed  if  they  were  to  be  excluded  from 
the  right  of  petition,  enjoyed  by  the  humblest  indi- 
vidual In  the  course  of  the  debate,  William  made 
some  personal  allusions  to  his  own  situation,  deli- 
vering himself  with  great  warmth.  His  enemies,  he 
said,  had  the  royal  ear,  and  would  persuade  the  king 
to  kill  him  and  confiscate  his  property.*     He  was 


*  Archives  de  la  MaiFon  d*  infensissimosde  scceipsias,  deque 
Orange-Nassaa,  torn  ii.  p.  59,  et  fortunarum  omnium  publicatione 
seq.  a^itavisse  cum   Ecge."     Yander 

*  Strada,  De  Bello  Belgico,  Haer,  De  Initiis  Tumultuum,  p. 
torn.  i.  p.  213.  215.    See  also  Correspondance  de 

*  "  Homiaes    genti    KassavisB  Philippe  II.,  tom.  i  p.  4(03. 
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even  looked  upon  as  the  head  of  the  confederacy. 
It  was  of  no  use  for  him  to  give  his  opinion  in  the 
council,  where  it  was  sure  to  be  misinterpreted.  All 
that  remained  for  him  was  to  ask  leave  to  resign  his 
offices  and  withdraw  to  his  estates.*  Count  Hoome 
followed  in  much  the  same  key,  inveighing  bitterly 
against  the  ingratitude  of  Philip.  The  two  nobles 
yielded,  at  length,  so  far  to  Margaret's  remonstrances 
as  to  give  their  opinions  on  the  course  to  be  pursued. 
But  when  she  endeavoured  to  recall  them  to  their 
duty  by  reminding  them  of  their  oaths  to  the  king, 
they  boldly  replied,  they  would  willingly  lay  down 
their  lives  for  their  country,  but  would  never  draw 
sword  for  the  edicts  or  the  Inquisition.'  William's 
views  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  the  confederates 
into  Brussels  were  supported  by  much  the  greater 
part  of  the  assembly,  and  finally  prevaQed  with  the 
regent. 

On  the  third  of  April,  15G6,  two  hundred  of  the 
confederates  entered  the  gates  of  Brussels.  They 
were  on  horseback,  and  each  man  was  furnished  with 
a  brace  of  pistols  in  his  holsters,  wearing  in  other 
respects  only  the  usual  arms  of  a  private  gentleman. 
The  Viscount  Brederode  and  Louis  of  Nassau  rode  at 
their  head."  They  prudently  conformed  to  William's 
advice,  not  to  bring  any  foreigners  in  their  train,  and 
to  enter  the  city  quietly,  without  attempting  to  stir 
the  populace  by  any  military  display,  or  the  report 

•  Correspondance    de   Pliilippe      conjnrati     Brnxellas     advenere. 
n.,  torn.  ii.  p.  404.  Erant  illi  in  equis    omnino  du- 

'  "  lis    r6pondirent    qu'ils    ne  oenti,  forensi  veste  omati,  gesta- 

vonlaient  pas    se  battre  pour  le  bantque  singnli  bina  ante  ephip- 

maintien  de  rinquisition  et  des  pium    sclopota,    prseibat    ductor 

placardrt,  male  qu'ils  le  feraient  Brederodius,  juxtAqne  Lndovicus 

four  la  conservation  da  pays."  Nassavius."      Strada,    De  Belle 

bid.,  nbi  supra.  Belgico,  torn.  L  p.  221. 

*  "£o  ipso  die  sub  vesperam 
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of  fire-arms.*  Their  coming  wm  welcomed  with 
general  joy  by  the  inhabitants,  who  greeted  them  as 
a  band  of  patriots  ready  to  do  battle  for  the  liberties 
of  their  country.  They  easily  found  quarters  in  the 
houses  of  the  principal  citizens;  and  Louis  and 
Brederode  were  lodged  in  the  mansion  of  the  prince 
of  Orange.** 

On  the  following  day  a  meeting  of  the  confederates 
was  held  at  the  hotel  of  Count  Culemborg,  where 
they  listened  to  a  letter  which  Brederode  had  just 
received  from  Spain,  informing  him  of  the  death  of 
Morone,  a  Flemish  nobleman  well  known  to  them 
all,  who  had  perished  in  the  flames  of  the  Inquisition." 
With  feelings  exasperated  by  this  gloomy  recital, 
they  renewed,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  their 
oaths  of  fidelity  to  the  leagua  An  application  was 
then  made  to  Margaret  for  leave  to  lay  their  petition 
before  her.  ^^e^y  Mowing  was  aligned  for  the 
act ;  and  at  noon,  on  the  fiMi  of  April,  the  whole 
company  walked  in  solemn  procession  through  the 
streets  of  Brussels  to  the  palace  of  the  regent.  She 
received  them,  surrounded  by  the  lords,  in  the  great 
hall  adjoining  the  council-chamber.  As  they  defiled 
before  her,  the  confederates  ranged  themselves  along 
the  sides  of  the  apartment.  Margaret  seems  to  have 
been  somewhat  disconcerted  by  the  presence  of  so 
martial  an  array  within  the  walls  of  her  palace. 
But  she  soon  recovered  herself,  and  received  them 
graciously." 

Brederode  was  selected  to  present  the  petition, 
and  he  prefaced  it  by  a  short  address.     They  had 

*  ArohiTes  de   la   Maison    d'         ^  Strada,   De    Bello   Belgico^ 
range-Nassan,  torn.  iL  pp.  74,     torn.   L    pp.  222,  226. — ^Vander- 
75.  vynckt,  Troubles   des  Pays-Baa, 


Orange-Nassan,  torn.  iL  pp.  74,     torn.   L    pp.  222,  226. — ^Vander- 

Troubles  des  Pays- 
^®  Strada,    De  Bello    Belgioo^     torn.  ii.  p.  138. — ^Meteren,  Hist,  des 


torn.  L  p.  221.  Fajs-Bai,  loL  4a 

^  Hud.,  ubi  supra. 
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come  in  such  numbers,  he  said,  the  better  to  show 
their  respect  to  the  regent,  and  the  deep  interest 
they  took  in  the  causa  They  had  been  accused  of 
opening  a  correspondence  with  foreign  princes,  which 
he  affirmed  to  be  a  malicious  slander,  and  boldly 
demanded  to  be  confronted  with  the  authors  of  it.'* 
Notwithstanding  this  stout  denial,  it  is  very  possible 
the  audience  did  not  place  implicit  confidence  in  the 
assertions  of  the  speaker.  He  then  presented  the 
petition  to  the  regent,  expressing  the  hope  that  she 
would  approve  of  it,  as  dictated  only  by  their  desire 
to  promote  the  glory  of  the  king  and  the  good  of 
the  country.  If  this  was  its  object,  Margaret  replied, 
she  doubted  not  she  should  be  content  with  it."  The 
following  day  was  named  for  them  again  to  wait  on 
her  and  receive  her  answer. 

The  instrument  began  with  a  general  statement 
of  the  distresses  of  the  land,  much  like  that  in  the 
Compromise,  but  couched  in  more  respectful  languaga 
The  petitioners  had  hoped  that  the  action  of  the 
great  lords,  or  of  the  states-general,  would  have  led 
to  some  reform.  But  finding  ^.hese  had  not  moved 
in  the  matter,  while  the  evil  went  on  increasing  from 
day  to  day,  until  ruin  was  at  the  gate,  they  had 
come  to  beseech  her  highness  to  lay  the  subject 
herself  before  the  king,  and  implore  his  majesty  to 
save  the  country  from  perdition  by  the  instant  aboli- 
tion of  both  the  Inquisition  and  the  edicts.  Far 
from  wishing  to  dictate  laws  to  their  sovereign,  they 
humbly  besought  her  to  urge  on  him  the  necessity 
of  convoking  the  states-general  and  devising  with 

**  "Nobiles  enixi  earn  roijare,  "  "  Quando  nonnisi  Regis  dig- 

at  proferat  nomina  eorum  qui  hoc  nitatem,  patrisBque  salutem  Rpec- 

detulere:   cogatqne  illos  accnsa-  tabant^hauddubiSpostulatissatis- 

tionem  legitime  ac  palkm  ador-  facturam."    Ibid.,  abi  supra. 
Dare."    Strada,  De  Bello  Belgioo^ 
torn.  L  p.  222. 
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them  some  effectual  remedy  for  the  existmg  evila 
Meanwhile  they  begged  of  her  to  suspend  the  further 
execution  of  the  laws  in  regard  to  religion  imtil  his 
majesty's  pleasure  could  be  known.  If  their  prayer 
were  not  granted,  they  at  least  were  absolved  from 
all  responsibility  as  to  the  consequences,  now  that 
they  had  done  their  duty  as  true  and  loyal  subjects." 
The  business-like  character  of  this  document  forms 
a  contrast  to  the  declamatory  style  of  the  Compro- 
mise ;  and  in  its  temperate  tone,  particularly,  we 
may  fancy  we  recognise  the  touches  of  the  more 
prudent  hand  of  the  prince  of  Oranga 

On  the  sixth,  the  confederates  again  assembled  in 
the  palace  of  the  regent,  to  receive  her  answer.  They 
were  in  greater  force  than  before,  having  been  joined 
by  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  brethren,  who  had 
entered  the  city  the  night  previous,  imder  the  com- 
mand of  Counts  Culemborg  and  Berg.  They  were 
received  by  Margaret  in  the  same  courteous  manner 
as  on  the  preceding  day,  and  her  answer  was  made 
to  them  ii  writini,  beig  indorsed  ou  their  own 
petition. 

She  announced  in  it  her  purpose  of  using  all  her 
influence  with  her  royal  brother  to  persuade  him  to 
accede  to  their  wishes.  They  might  rely  on  his  doing 
all  that  was  conformable  to  his  natural  and  accustomed 
benignity.''  She  had  herself,  with  the  advice  of  her 
council  and  the  knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  pre- 
pared a  scheme  for  moderating  the  edicts,  to  be  laid 
before  his  majesty,  which  she  trusted  would  satisfy 

"  The  copy  of  this  document  coiaforme  ^  8a  hSnianitS  naifve  et 

g^yen  by  Groen  is  from  the  papers  dccouatumee."       Archives  de   la 

of  Count  Louis  of  Nassau,  Ar-  Maison  d*Orange-Nassau,  tom.  ii 

cliives  de  la  Maison   d'Orange-  p.  84.     The  phrase    must   have 

Nassau,  tom.  ii.  pp.  80-8  k  sounded  oddly  enough  in  the  ears 

^  "  Lesquels  ne    doibvent  es-  of  the  confederates. 
p6rer,  sinon  toute  chose  digne  et 
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the  nation.  They  must,  however,  be  aware  that  she 
henself  had  no  power  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the 
laws.  But  she  would  send  instructions  to  the  inqui- 
sitors to  proceed  with  all  discretion  in  the  exercise 
of  their  functions  until  they  should  learn  the  king's 
pleasure.*'  She  trusted  that  the  confederates  would 
so  demean  themselves  as  not  to  make  it  necessary  to 
give  diflferent  orders.  All  this  she  had  done  with 
the  greater  readiness,  from  her  conviction  that  they 
had  no  design  to  make  any  innovation  in  the  estab- 
lished religion  of  the  country,  but  desired  rather  to 
uphold  it  in  all  its  vigour. 

To  this  reply,  as  gracious  in  its  expressions,  and 
as  favourable  in  its  import,  as  the  league  could  pos- 
sibly have  expected,  they  made  a  formal  answer 
in  writing,  which  they  printed  in  a  body  to  the 
duchess  on  the  eighth  of  the  month.  They  humbly 
thanked  her  for  the  prompt  attention  she  had  given 
to  their  petition,  but  would  have  been  still  more 
contented  if  her  answer  had  been  more  full  and 
explicit.  They  knew  the  embarrassments  imder 
which  she  laboured,  and  they  thanked  her  for  the 
assurance  she  had  given — which,  it  may  be  remarked, 
she  never  did  give — that  all  proceedings  connected 
with  the  Inquisition  and  the  edicts  should  be  stayed 
until  his  majesty's  pleasure  should  be  ascertained. 
They  were  most  anxious  to  conform  to  whatever  the 
king,  tcith  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  states-general , 
duly  assembled,  should  determine  in  matters  of 
religion  ;*'  and  they  would  show  their  obedience  by 

^'  "  Pendant  que  s'attend  sa  re-  vre  tont  oe  que  par  Sa  Ma"*  avecq 

sponce,  Son  Ali^ze  donnera  ordre  Tadyis    et  consentement  des  ^8- 

2ue  tant  par  lea  inquisiteurs,  oil  tats-g6n^raulx    qrssamblez     serat 

y    en  a  eu  jusques  ores,  que  ordonn^  pour  le  maintenement  de 

par  les    officiers    respectivement,  ranchienne  religion."      Archives 

Boit  proc^d^  discrltement  et  mo-  de  la  Maisou  d'Orange-Nassaa* 

destement."    Ibid.,  p.  85.  torn.  iL  p.  86. 
^  "Ne  desirous  sinon  d'ensuj- 
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taking  such  order  for  their  own  conduct  as  should 
give  entire  satisfaction  to  her  highness. 

To  this  the  duchess  briefly  replied,  that  if  there 
were  any  cause  for  offence  hereafter  it  would  be 
chargeable  not  on  her,  but  on  them.  She  prayed 
the  confederates  henceforth  to  desist  from  their  secret 
practices,  and  to  invite  no  new  member  to  join  their 
body." 

This  brief  and  admonitory  reply  seems  not  to  have 
been  to  the  taste  of  the  petitioners,  who  would 
willingly  have  drawn  from  Margaret  some  expression 
that  might  be  construed  into  a  sanction  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. After  a  short  deliberation  among  them- 
selves, they  again  addressed  her  by  the  mouth  of  one 
of  their  own  number,  the  lord  of  Kerdes.  The 
speaker,  after  again  humbly  thanking  the  regent  for 
her  favourable  answer,  said  that  it  would  have  given 
still  greater  satisfaction  to  his  associates  if  she  would 
but  have  declared,  in  the  presence  of  the  great  lords 
assembled,  that  she  took  the  imion  of  the  confederates 
in  good  part  and  for  the  service  of  the  king ;"  and 
he  concluded  with  promising  that  they  would  hence- 
forth do  all  in  their  power  to  give  contentment  to 
her  highness. 

To  all  this  the  duchess  simply  replied,  she  had  no 
doubt  of  it.  When  again  pressed  by  the  persevering 
deputy  to  express  her  opinion  of  this  assembly,  she 
bluntly  answered,  she  could  form  no  judgment  in  the 
matter.^*    She  gave  pretty  clear  evidence,  however. 


*•  **VoTi8  prians  de  ne  passer 
plus  avant  par  petites  practicques 
secretes  et  de  D'attirer  plus  per- 
sonne."    Ibid.,  p.  88. 

*•  "De  bonne  part  et  ponr  le 
service  dn  Roy."  Archives  de  la 
Maison  d'Orange-Nossao,  torn.  iL 
p.  89. 


*^  ''Et  comma  ma  dite  dame 
respondit  qn'elle  le  oroyt  aintr, 
n'anermant  nnllement  en  qneUe 
part  elle  recevoit  nostre  assem- 
ble, Iny  f at  replicant  par  le  dit 
S'  de  Kerdes :  Madame,  il  plair- 
ast  2i  y.  A.  en  dire  ce  qn'elle  en 
sent,  k  qvLoj  elle  respondit  qu'eUe 
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of  her  real  opinion,  soon  after,  by  dismissing  the  three 
gentlemen  of  her  household  whom  we  have  mentioned 
as  having  joined  the  league." 

As  Margaret  found  that  the  confederates  were  not 
altogether  satisfied  with  her  response  to  their  petition, 
she  allowed  Count  Hoogstraten,  one  of  her  council- 
lors, to  inform  some  of  them,  privately,  that  she  had 
already  written  to  the  provinces  to  have  all  processes 
in  affairs  of  religion  stayed  until  Philip's  decision 
should  be  known.  To  leave  no  room  for  distrust, 
the  count  was  allowed  to  show  them  copies  of  the 
lettera" 

The  week  spent  by  the  league  in  Brussels  was  a 
season  of  general  jubilee.  At  one  of  the  banquets 
given  at  Culemborg  House,  where  three  hundred  con- 
federates  were  present.  Brederode  presided.  During 
the  repast  he  related  to  some  of  the  company,  who 
had  arrived  on  the  day  after  the  petition  was  deli- 
vered, the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  received  by 
the  duchess.  She  seemed  at  first  disconcerted,  he 
said,  by  the  number  of  the  confederates,  but  was 
reassured  by  Barlaimont,  who  told  her  "  they  were 
nothing  but  a  crowd  of  beggara"^*  This  greatly 
incensed  some  of  the  company, — with  whom,  pro- 
ne ponvoit  jugor."  Ibid,  ubi,  of  managing  her  own  household 
snpra. — See  also  Strada  (De  in  her  own  way. — One  will  readily 
Beilo  Belgico,  torn.  i.  p.  225),  believe  that  Lonis  did  not  act  hj 
who,  however,  despatches  this  the  advice  of  his  brother  in  this 
interview  with  the  Seigneur  de  matter.  See  the  correspondence 
Kerdes  in  a  couple  of  sentences.         as  collected  by  the  diligent  Groen. 

"  Count  Louis  drew  up  a  peti-      Archives  de  la  Maison  d'Orange- 
tion  to  the  duchess,  or  rather  a      Nassau,  torn.  ii.  pp.  100-105. 
remonstrance,  requesting  her  to  **  Meteren,  Hist,  des  Pays  Bas, 

state  the    motives   of   tnis   act,      fol.  41. 

that  people  might  not  interpret         •*  "Ilium  quidem,  ut   Guber- 

of  tm" 


it  into  a  condemnation  of  their  natricis  animum  tirmarct,  ita  lo- 
proceedings.  To  this  Margaret  cutnm,  quasi  nihil  ei  h  mendicis 
replied,  with  some  spirit,  that  it      ac  nebufo  nibus  pertimescendum 


proceedings.    To    this  Margaret      cutnm,  quasi  nihil  ei  k  mendicis 

ilonibuB  p( 
was  her  own  private  affair,  and      essut."    Struda,  De  Bello  Belgico, 


she  claimed  the  right  that  be-      torn.  L  p.  22^6. 
longed  to  eveij  other  individual. 
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bably,  it  waa  too  true  for  a  jest  But  Brederode, 
taking  it  more  good-humouredly,  said  that  he  and 
his  friends  had  no  objection  to  the  name,  since  they 
were  ready  at  any  time  to  become  beggars  for  the 
service  of  their  king  and  coimtry."  This  sally  was 
received  with  great  applause  by  the  guests,  who,  as 
they  drank  to  one  another,  shouted  forth,  "  Vivent  les 
Gueux  r — "  Long  live  the  beggars !" 

Brederode,  finding  the  jest  took  so  well— an  event, 
indeed,  for  which  he  seems  to  have  been  prepared — 
left  the  room,  and  soon  returned  with  a  beggar's 
wallet  and  a  wooden  bowl,  such  as  was  used  by  the 
mendicant  fraternity  in  the  Netherlands.  Then, 
pledging  the  company  in  a  bumper,  he  swore  to 
devote  his  life  and  fortune  to  the  causa  The  wallet 
and  the  bowl  went  roimd  the  table ;  and,  as  each  of 
the  meny  guests  drank  in  turn  to  his  confederates, 
the  shout  arose  of  "  Vivent  les  Gueux  /*'  until  the  hall 
rang  with  the  mirth  of  the  revellers." 

It  happened  that  at  the  time  the  prince  of  Orange 
and  the  CSoimts  Egmont  and  Hoome  were  passing  by 
on  their  way  to  the  council  Their  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  noise,  and  they  paused  a  moment, 
when  WilUam,  who  knew  well  the  temper  of  the 
jovial  company,  proposed  that  they  should  go  in  and 
endeavour  to  break  up  their  revels.  "  We  may  have 
some  business  of  the  council  to  transact  with  these 
men  this  evening,"  he  said,  "  and  at  this  rate  they 
will  hardly  be  in  a  condition  for  it."  The  appearance 
of  the   three   nobles  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the 

*  "  Se  verb  libenter    appella-  Tumnltnum,  p.  211. — Gorrespon- 

tionem  illaxn,  qna9  ea  cnmqae  es-  dance  de  Philippe  II.,  torn.  i.  p. 

get,  accrpere,  ao  Regis  patrisaque  149, — ^Yandervynckt,  Troables  des 

oatiaA  Gheusios  se  mendicosqae  Pays-Bas,  torn.  ii.  p.  142,  et  seq. 

ze  ip8&  fatnros."   Ibid.,  nbi  snpnL  — ^lliis  last  aatbor  tells  the  story 

**  Strada,  De  Bello  Belgico,  nbi  with  oncommon  animation, 
sapra. — Yander  Haer,  De   Initiia 
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boisterous  merriment  of  the  company ;  and  as  tKe  new- 
comers pledged  their  friends  in  the  wine-cup,  it  was 
received  with  the  same  thundering  acclamations  of 
"  Vivent  lea  Gueaxr^'  This  incident,  of  so  little  im- 
portance  in  itself,  was  afterwards  made  of  consequence 
by  the  timi  that  was  given  to  it  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  two  unfortunate  noblemen  who  accompanied 
the  prince  of  Oranga 

Every  one  knows  the  importance  of  a  popular  name 
to  a  faction, — a  nom  de  guerre^  under  which  its  mem- 
bers may  rally  and  make  head  together  as  an  inde- 
pendent party.  Such  the  name  of  "  Gueux**  now 
became  to  the  confederatea  It  soon  was  understood 
to  signify  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  govern- 
ment, and,  in  a  wider  sense,  to  the  Eoman  Catholic 
religion.  In  every  language  in  which  the  history  of 
these  acts  has  been  recorded, — ^the  Latin,  German, 
Spanish,  or  English, — ^the  French  term  Gueux  is  ever 
employed  to  designate  this  party  of  malcontents  in 
the  Netherlanda'* 

It  now  became  common  to  follow  out  the  original 
idea  by  imitations  of  the  different  articles  used  by 
mendicants.  Staffs  were  procured,  after  the  fashion 
of  those  in  the  hands  of  the  pilgrims,  but  more  elabo- 
rately carved.     Wooden  bowls,  spoons,  and  knives 


^  So  says  Strada.  (De  Bello 
Belffico,  torn.  ii.  p.  227.)  But  the 
duchess,  in  a  letter  written  in 
cipher  to  the  Ung,  tells  him  that 
the  ^ree  lords  pledged  the  com- 

Eany  in  the  same  toast  of  **  Vivent 
)9  Guetixr  that  had  been  going 
the  rounds  of  the  table.  "Le 
prince  d*0 ranges  et  les  comtes  d* 
jSgmont  et  de  Homes  vinrent  a 
la  maison  de  Culembourg  aprds 
le  diner ;  ils  burent  avec  les  con- 
t6dMs,  et  cri^rent  aussi  vivent 
les  gueux  r  Correspondance  de 
Philippe  II.,  torn.  L  p.  409. 


*•  Strada,  De  Bello  Belgico,  torn. 
i  p.  227.— Vandervynckt,  Trou- 
bles des  Pays-Bas,  torn  ii.  p.  143. 
— ^The  word  gueux  is  derived  by 
Vander  Haer  from  Ooth^  in  the 
old  German  form,  OetUe :  "  Ean- 
dem  esse  earn  vocem  g^licam 
qusB  esset  Teutonum  vox,  Geuten, 
quam  maiores  vel  Gothis  genti 
Barbara  tribuissent,  vel  odio 
Gothici  nominis  convicium  fecis- 
sent."  De  Initiia  Tumutunm. 
p.  212. 
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became  in  great  request,  though  richly  inlaid  with 
BUver,  according  to  the  fiincy  or  wealth  of  the  pos- 
sessor. Medals  resembling  those  stuck  by  the  beggars 
in  their  bonnets  were  worn  as  a  badge;  and  the 
"  Gueux  penny,"  as  it  was  called, — a  gold  or  silver 
coin, — ^was  hung  from  the  neck,  bearing  on  one  side 
the  eflfigy  of  Philip,  with  the  inscription,  "  Fideles  au 
rat ;"  and  on  the  other,  two  hands  grasping  a  beggar's 
wallet,  with  the  further  legend,  ''jusquea  h  porter  la 
besace  /' — "  Faithful  to  the  king,  even  to  carrying  the 
wallet.''*  Even  the  garments  of  the  mendicant  were 
affected  by  the  confederates,  who  used  them  as  a 
substitute  for  their  family  liveries ;  and  troops  of 
their  retainers,  dad  in  the  ash-grey  habiliments  of 
the  begging  friars,  might  be  seen  in  the  streets 
of  Brussels  and  the  other  cities  of  the  Netherlands." 
On  the  tenth  of  Aprils  the  confederates  quitted 
Brussels,  in  the  orderly  manner  in  which  they  had 
entered  it ;  except  that,  on  issuing  from  the  gJite, 
they  announced  their  departure  by  firing  a  salute  in 
honour  of  the  city  which  had  given  them  so  hospitable 
a  welcoma"  Their  visit  to  Brussels  had  not  only 
created  a  great  sensation  in  the  capital  itself,  but 
throughout  the  country.  Hitherto  the  league  had 
worked  in  darkness,  as  it  were,  like  a  band  of  secret 
conspirators.  But  they  had  now  come  forward  into 
the  light  of  day,  boldly  presenting  themselves  before 


•  Vander  Haer,  De  Initiis  Tu- 
maltunm,  loc.  cit. — Strada,  De 
Bello  Belgico,  torn.  i.  p.  228. — 
Arend,  in  nig  Algemeene  Gesch- 
ledenisdes  Yadenands,  hasgiyen 
en^vings  of  these  medals,  on 
which  the  devices  and  inscrip- 
tions were  not  always  precisely 
the  same.  Some  of  these  mendi- 
cant paraphernalia  are  still  to  be 
&>nnd  in  ancient  cabinets  in  the 
Low  Countries,  or    were  in  the 


time  of  Vanderyynckt.  See  his 
Troubles  des  Pajs-Bas,  tom.  iL 
p.  143. 

■•  Strada,  De  Bello  Belgico, 
tom.  i.  p.  228. — Vander  Kaer, 
De  Initiis  Tumultuum,  p.  212. 

**  "  En  sortant  de  la  porte  de  la 
yille,  ils  ont  fait  nne  grande  d^- 
charge  de  leurs  pistokts."  Cor- 
resx>ondance  de  Philippe  IL,  tom. 
Lp.408. 
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the  regent^  and  demanding  redress  of  the  wrongs 
under  ^diich  the  nation  was  groaning.     The  people 
took  hearty  as  the j  saw  this  broad  wgis  extended 
i  over  them  to  ward  off  the  assaults  of  arbitraiy  power. 

I  Thdr  hopes  grew  stronger  as  the  J  became  assured  of 

I  the  interposition  of  the  regent  and  the  great  lords  in 

;  tfaeir  £ivour;  and  they  could  hardlj  doubt  that  the 

i  voice  of  the  country,  backed  as  it  was  by  that  of 

the  government^  would  make  itself  heard  at  M^Hd^ 

and  that  Philip  would  at  loagth  be  compelled  to 

abandon  a  policy  which  menaced  him  with  the  loss 

j  of  the  fidrest  of  his  province&   They  had  yet  to  learn 

the  diaracter  of  their  sovereign. 

) 


CHAPTER  XL 

FREEDOM     OF     WORSHIP. 

The  Edicts  TOapendecL— The  Sectaries.— The  Public  Preachings.— 
Attempt  to  suppress  thexu.— Meeting  at  St.  Troad.— Philip's 
Concessions. 

1566. 

Ox  quitting  Brussels,  the  confederates  left  there  four 
of  their  number  as  a  sort  of  committee  to  watch  over 
the  interests  of  the  leagua  The  greater  part  of  the 
remainder,  with  Brederode  at  their  head,  took  the 
road  to  Antwerp.  They  were  hardly  established  in 
their  quarters  in  that  city  when  the  building  was 
surrounded  by  thousands  of  the  inhabitants,  eager  to 
^ve  their  visitors  a  tumultuous  welcoma  Brederode 
came  out  on  the  balcony,  and,  addressing  the  crowd, 
told  them  that  he  had  come  there,  at  the  hazard  of 
his  life,  to  rescue  them  from  the  miseries  of  the 
Inquisition.  He  called  on  his  audience  to  take  him 
as  their  leader  in  this  glorious  work ;  and  as  the 
doughty  champion  pledged  them  in  a  goblet  of  wine 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  the  table,  the 
mob  answered  by  such  a  general  shout  as  was  heard 
in  the  fcirthest  comers  of  the  city.'     Thus  a  relation 

*  **  Vos  si  mecum  in  hoc  pre-  significationem  genialiter  accipi- 

daro  opere  consentitis,  agite,  et  ant,  idaue  maniis  indicio  contea* 

qui  Testmm  salvam    libertatem,  tentur.'*    Strada.  De  Bello  Bel- 

me  dnce  volent,  propinatum,  hoc  gico,  torn,  i  p.  lUl. 
sibi  poculum,  beneTolentis  m.-ad 

VOL.  IL  C 
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was  openly  established  between  the  confederates  and 
the  people,  who  were  to  move  forward  together  in 
the  great  march  of  the  revolution. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  confederates  from 
Brussels,  the  regent  despatched  an  embassy  to  Madrid 
to  acquaint  the  king  with  the  recent  proceedings, 
and  to  urge  his  acquiescence  in  the  reforms  solicited 
by  the  leagua  The  envoys  chosen  were  the  baron 
de  Montigny — who  had  taken  charge,  it  may  be 
remembered,  of  a  similar  mission  before — and  the 
marquis  of  Bergen,  a  nobleman  of  Hberal  principles, 
but  who  stood  high  in  the  regard  of  the  regent.* 
Neither  of  the  parties  showed  any  alacrity  to  under- 
take a  commission  which  was  to  bring  them  so  closely 
in  contact  with  the  dread  monarch  in  his  capital 
Bergen  found  an  apology  for  some  time  in  a  woimd 
from  a  tennis-ball,  which  disabled  his  leg;  an  ominous 
accident,  interpreted  by  the  chroniclers  of  the  time 
into  an  intimation  from  Heaven  of  the  disastrous 
issue  of  the  mission.'  Montigny  reached  Madrid 
some  time  before  his  companion,  on  the  seventeenth 
of  June,  and  met  with  a  gracious  reception  from 
Philip,  who  listened  with  a  benignant  air  to  the 
recital  of  the  measures  suggested  for  the  relief  of  the 
country,  terminating,  as  usual,  with  an  application 
for  a  summons  of  the  states-general,  as  the  most 
effectual  remedy  for  the  disorders.  But,  although 
the  envoy  was  admitted  to  more  than  one  audience, 
he  obtained  no  more  comfortable  assurance  than  that 


•  •*  Estansmesmes  personnacres 
si  pmdeSf  discrets  et  tont  imbos 
de  tout  ce  que  oonvient  remonstrer 
a  V.  M.,  outre  raffection  que  j  ay 
tou jours  trouvfi  en  eui.  tant  adon- 
nez  au  service  d'icelle."  Corre- 
spondance  de  Marguente  d*Aa- 
triche»p.  24. 


•  "Crederea  id  ab  illius  acd- 
disse  genio^  qui  uon  contentua 
admonendo  aurem  ei  rellioasse, 
nunc  quasi  com(>edibus  iujectia, 
ne  infaustum  iter  inifred^retur, 
attineret  pedes."  Strada»  De 
BtfUo  Belgico,  torn.  L  p.  'J3d. 
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the  subject  should  receive  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion of  his  majesty/ 

Meanwhile  the  regent  was  busy  in  digesting  the 
plan  of  compromise  to  which  she  ha4  alluded  in  her 
reply  to  the  confederatea  When  concluded,  it  was 
sent  to  the  governors  of  the  several  provinces,  to  be 
laid  before  their  respective  legislatures.  Their  sanc- 
tion, it  was  hoped,  would  reconmiend  its  adoption  to 
the  people  at  larga  It  was  first  submitted  to  some 
of  the  smaller  states,  as  Artois,  Namur,  and  Luxem- 
burg, as  most  likely  to  prove  subservient  to  the 
wishes  of  the  government.  It  was  then  laid  before 
several  of  the  larger  states,  as  Brabant  and  Flanders, 
whose  determination  might  be  influenced  by  the 
example  of  the  other&  HoUand,  Zealand,  Utrecht, 
and  one  or  two  other  provinces,  where  the  spirit  of 
independence  was  highest,  were  not  consulted  at 
alL  Yet  this  politic  management  did  not  entirely 
succeed;  and,  although  some  few  gave  an  uncon- 
ditional assent,  most  of  the  provinces  coupled  their 
acquiescence  with  limitations  that  rendered  it  of 
little  wortL* 

This  was  not  extraordinary.  The  scheme  was  one 
which,  however  large  the  concessions  it  involved  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  fell  far  short  of  those 
demanded  by  the  peopla  It  denoimced  the  penalty 
of  death  on  all  ministers  and  teachers  of  the  reformed 
religion,  and  all  who  harboured  them ;  and,  whUe  it 
greatly  mitigated  the  punishment  of  other  offenders, 
its  few  sanguinary  features  led  the  people  sneeringly 
to  call  it,  instead  of  "  moderation,"  the  act  of  "  mur- 

*  **  Lea  seiiles  r^ponses  qti*il  ait  '  Meteren,  Hist,  des  Pajs-Bas* 

obtennes  de  8.  M.,  sont  qn'elle  y  foL  41. — Hopper,  Becneil  et  M^- 

pensera,  que  ces  affaires  sont  ae  rnorial,  p.  78.— Yauder  Haer,  De 

graode  importance,  Sm,"     Corre-  Initiis  Tumaltaum,  p.  216. 
Bpondanoe  de  Philippe  11^  torn. 
],p.42d. 
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deratitnC*  It  ^ired,  indeed,  with  this  oompTomise 
of  the  regent  as  with  most  other  half-waj  measures. 
It  satisfied  neither  of  the  parties  oonoemed  in  it^ 
The  king  thooght  it  as  much  too  lenient  as  the 
people  thought  it  too  severa  It  never  received  the 
royal  sanction,  and  of  course  never  became  a  law. 
It  would,  therefore,  hardlj  have  deserved  the  time 
I  have  bestowed  on  it,  except  as  evidence  of  the 
concQiatoiy  spirit  of  the  r^ent's  administration. 

In  the  same  spirit,  Margaret  was  careful  to  urge 
the  royal  officers  to  give  a  liberal  interpretation  to 
the  existing  edicts,  and  to  show  the  utmost  discretion 
in  their  execution.  These  functionaries  were  not 
slow  in  obeying  commands  which  released  them  from 
so  much  of  the  odium  that  attached  to  their  un- 
grateful offica  The  amiable  temper  of  the  govern- 
ment received  support  from  a  singular  firaud  which 
took  place  at  this  tima  An  instrument  was  prepared 
purporting  to  have  come  from  the  knights  of  the 
Grolden  Fleece,  in  which  this  body  guaranteed  to  the 
confederates  that  no  one  in  the  Low  Countries  should 
be  molested  on  account  of  his  religion  until  otherwise 
determined  by  the  king  and  the  states-generaL  This 
document,  which  carried  its  spurious  ori^n  on  its 
£ice,  was  nevertheless  eagerly  caught  up  and  circu- 
lated among  the  people,  ready  to  believe  what  they 
most  desired.  In  vain  the  regent,  as  soon  as  she 
heard  of  it,  endeavoured  to  expose  the  fiuud.  It 
was  too  late ;  and  the  influence  of  this  imposture 
combined  with  the  tolerant  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment to  inspire  a  confidence  in  the  community  which 
was  soon  visible  in  its  results.  Some  who  had  gone 
into  exile  returned  to  their  country.    Many  who  had 

*  **Ceste  moderation,  que  le  tion.*  Meteren,  Hist  des  Paj«> 
coman  people  apelloit  meiiniera-     BaSi  foL  rU. 
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cherished  the  new  doctrines  in  secret  openly  avowed 
them;  while  others  who  were  wavering,  now  that 
they  were  relieved  from  all  fear  of  consequences, 
became  fixed  in  their  opinions.  In  short,  the  Reforma- 
tion, in  some  form  or  other,  was  making  rapid  advances 
over  the  country/ 

Of  the  three  great  sects  who  embraced  it,  the 
Lutherans,  the  least  numerous,  were  the  most  eminent 
for  their  rank.  The  Anabaptists,  far  exceeding  them 
in  number,  were  drawn  almost  wholly  from  the 
humbler  classes  of  the  people.  It  is  singular  that 
this  sect,  the  most  quiet  and  inoffensive  of  all,  should 
have  been  uniformly  dealt  with  by  the  law  with 
peculiar  rigour.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to 
the  bad  name  which  attached  to  them  from  the 
excesses  committed  by  their  brethren,  the  famous 
Anabaptists  of  Miinster.  The  third  denomination, 
the  Calvinists,  far  outnumbered  both  of  the  other 
two.  They  were  also  the  most  active  in  the  spiiit  of 
proselytism.  They  were  stimulated  by  missionaries 
trained  in  the  schools  of  Geneva ;  and,  as  their  doc- 
trines spread  silently  over  the  land,  not  only  men  of 
piety  and  learning,  but  persons  of  the  highest  social 
position,  were  occasionally  drawn  within  the  folds  of 
the  sect. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  Calvinists  were  in  Flan- 
ders, Hainault,  Artois,  and  the  provinces  contiguous 
to  Franca  The  border-land  became  the  residence  of 
French  Huguenots  and  of  banished  Flemings,  who 
on  this  outpost  diligently  laboured  in  the  cause  of 
the  Reformation.  The  press  teamed  with  publica- 
tions— vindications   of  the   faith,   polemical   tracts, 

'  Strada,  De  Bello  Belg^co,  torn,  document  mentioned  in  the  text 

1.  pp.  233,  234,  239, — Brandt,  Re-  in  the  Supplement  k  Strada,  torn, 

formation  in  the  Low  Countries,  IL  p.  830» 
ToL  L  p.  170. — See   the   forged 
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treatises,  and  satires  against  the  Church  of  Borne 
and  its  errors — ^those  spiritual  missiles,  in  short, 
which  form  the  usual  magazine  for  controversial  war- 
fere.  These  were  distributed  by  means  of  peddlers 
and  travelling  tinkers,  who  carried  them,  in  their 
distant  wanderings,  to  the  humblest  firesides  through- 
out the  coimtry.  There  they  were  left  to  do  their 
work;  and  the  ground  was  thus  prepared  for  the 
labourers  whose  advent  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  Reformation." 

These  were  the  ministers  or  missionaries,  whose 
public  preaching  soon  caused  a  great  sensation 
throughout  the  land.  They  first  made  their  appear- 
ance in  Western  Flanders,  before  small  audiences 
gathered  together  stealthily  in  the  gloom  of  the  forest 
and  in  the  sUence  of  night.  They  gradually  emerged 
into  the  open  plains,  thence  proceeding  to  the  villages, 
unta,  growing  bolder  with  impunity,  they  showed 
themselves  in  the  suburbs  of  the  great  towns  and 
citiea  On  these  occasions,  thousands  of  the  inhabi- 
tants— men,  women,  and  children — in  too  great  force 
for  the  magistrates  to  resist  them,  poured  out  of  the 
gates  to  hear  the  preacher.  In  the  centre  of  the 
ground  a  rude  staging  was  erected,  with  an  awning 
to  protect  him  from  the  weather.  Immediately 
roimd  this  rude  pulpit  was  gathered  the  more  help- 
less part  of  the  congregation,  the  women  and  chil- 
dren. Behind  them  stood  the  men — those  in  the 
outer  circle  usually  fiirnished  with  arms — swords, 
pikes,  muskets — any  weapon  they  could  pick  up,  for 
the  occasion.  A  patrol  of  horse  occupied  the  ground 
beyond,  to  protect  the  assembly  and  prevent  inter- 

•  Vandervynckt,  Troubles  des     pp.  239,  240. — Correspondanco  de 
Pays-Bas,  torn.  ii.  p.  150,  et  secj.     Marguerite  d'Autriche,  p.  127. 
— Strada,  De  Bello  13elgioo,  torn.  i. 
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ruption.  A  barricade  of  wagons  and  other  vehicles 
was  thrown  across  the  avenues  that  led  to  the 
place,  to  defend  it  against  the  assaults  of  the 
magistrates  or  the  military.  Persons  stationed 
along  the  high-roads  distributed  religious  tracts 
and  invited  the  passengers  to  take  part  in  the 
services.* 

The  preacher  was  frequently  some  converted  priest 
or  friar,  accustomed  to  speak  in  public,  who,  having 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  battling  for  the 
Church,  now  showed  equal  zeal  in  overturning  it.  It 
might  be,  however,  that  the  orator  was  a  layman — 
some  peasant  or  artisan,  who,  gifted  with  more  wit, 
or  possibly  more  effirontery,  than  his  neighbours,  felt 
himself  called  on  to  assume  the  perilous  vocation  of 
a  preacher.  The  discourse  was  in  French  or  Flemish, 
whichever  might  be  the  language  spoken  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. It  was  generally  of  the  homely  texture 
suited  both  to  the  speaker  and  his  audience.  Yet 
sometimes  he  descanted  on  the  woes  of  the  land  with 
a  pathos  which  drew  tears  from  every  eye,  and  at 
others  gave  vent  to  a  torrent  of  fiery  eloquence  that 
kindled  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  martyr  in  the  bosoms 
of  his  hearers. 

These  lofty  flights  were  too  often  degraded  by 
coarse  and  scurrilous  invectives  against  the  pope,  the 
clergy,  and  the  Inquisition — themes  peculiarly  grateful 
to  his  audience,  who  testified  their  applause  by  as 
noisy  demonstrations  as  if  they  had  been  spectators 
in  a  theatra  The  service  was  followed  by  singing 
some  portion  of  the  Psalms  in  the  French  version  of 
Marot,  or  in  a  Dutch  translation  which  had  recently 

*  Langnet,  Epist.  seer,  qnoted  gico,  torn.  i.  p.  241. — Brandt,  Re- 

by  Groen,  Archives  de  la  Maison  formation  in  the  Low  Coontries, 

d  0range-Na8saa»  torn.  ii.  p.  IHO.  tom.  i  p.  I72ii 
—See  also  Strada,  De  Bello  Bel- 
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appeared  in  Holland,"  and  which,  although  snflSciently 
rude,  passed  with  the  simple  people  for  a  wonderful 
composition.  After  this,  it  was  common  for  those  who 
attended  to  present  their  infants  for  baptism ;  and 
many  couples  profited  by  the  occasion  to  have  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  performed  with  the  Calvinistic  ritea 
The  exercises  were  concluded  by  a  collection  for  the 
poor  of  their  own  denomination.  In  fine,  these  meet- 
ings, notwithstanding  the  occasional  license  of  the 
preacher,  seem  to  have  been  conducted  with  a  serious- 
ness and  decorum  which  hardly  merit  the  obloquy 
thrown  on  them  by  some  of  the  Catholic  writers. 

The  congregation,  it  is  true,  was  made  up  of  rather 
motley  materiala  Some  went  out  merely  to  learn 
what  manner  of  doctrine  it  was  that  was  taught ; 
others,  to  hear  the  singing,  where  thousands  of  voices 
blended  together  in  .rude  harmony  under  the  canopy 
of  heaven;  others,  again,  with  no  better  motive 
than  amusement,  to  laugh  at  the  oddity — perhaps 
the  buffoonery — of  the  preacher.  But  far  the  larger 
portion  of  the  audience  went  with  the  purpose  of 
joining  in  the  religious  exercises  and  worshipping 
God  in  then-  own  way."  We  may  imagine  what  an 
influence  must  have  been  exercised  by  these  meet- 
ings, where  so  many  were  gathered  together,  under 
a  sense  of  common  danger,  to  listen  to  the  words  of 
the  teacher,  who  taught  them  to  hold  all  human 
law  as  light  in  comparison  with  the  higher  law  of 
conscience  seated  in  their  own  bosoms.  Even  of 
those  who  came  to  scoff,  few  there  were,  probably, 
who  did  not  go  away  with  some  food  for  meditation, 
or,  it  may  be,  the  seeds  of  ftiture  conversion  implanted 
in  their  breasts. 

»•  Brandt,  Reformation  in  the         "  Brandt,  Beformation  in  the 
Low  Countries,  nbi  snpnu  Low  Countries,  torn.  i.  p.  173. 
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The  first  of  these  pubUc  preaxjhings,  which  began  as 
early  asMay,  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghent 
Between  six  and  seven  thousand  persons  were  assem- 
bled. A  magistrate  of  the  city,  with  more  valour  than 
discretion,  mounted  his  horse,  and,  armed  with  sword 
and  pistol,  rode  in  among  the  multitude,  and  undertook 
to  arrest  the  minister.  But  the  people  hastened  to  his 
rescue,  and  dealt  so  roughly  with  the  unfortunate  officer 
that  he  barely  escaped  with  life  from  their  hands." 

From  Ghent  the  preachings  extended  to  Ypres, 
Bruges,  and  other  great  towns  of  Flanders — always 
in  the  suburbs — to  Valenciennes,  and  to  Toumay,  in 
the  province  of  Hainault,  where  the  Reformers  were 
strong  enough  to  demand  a  place  of  worship  within 
the  walls.  Holland  was  ready  for  the  Word.  Minis- 
ters of  the  new  religion^  as  it  was  called,  were  sent 
both  to  that  quarter  and  to  Zealand.  Gatherings  of 
great  multitudes  were  held  in  the  environs  of  Am- 
sterdam, the  Hague,  Haarlem,  and  other  large  towns, 
at  which  the  magistrates  were  sometimes  to  be  found 
mingled  with  the  rest  of  the  burghers. 

But  the  place  where  these  meetings  were  conducted 
on  the  greatest  scale  was  Antwerp— a  city  containing 
then  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
the  most  important  mart  for  commerce  in  the  Nether- 
lands. It  was  the  great  resort  of  foreigners.  Many 
of  these  were  Huguenots,  who,  under  the  pretext  of 
trade,  were  much  more  busy  with  the  concerns  of 
their  religion.  At  the  meetings  without  the  walls  it 
was  not  uncommon  for  thirteen  or  fourteen  thousand 
persons  to  assembla"    Resistance  on  the  part  of  the 

^  Brandt,  Reformation  in  the  niand,  en  plein  jonr,  et  estoient 

Low  Conntries,  torn.  i.  p.  171.  ces  deux  assemblies  de  13  h  14 

^  "  Se  y  sent  le  dimanche  der-  mille    personnes."      Correspond- 

sier  encoires  faict  deux  presches,  ance  de  Marguerite  d'Autrichey 

Tone  en  frangois,  I'autre  en  fla-  p.  6& 
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magistrates  was  ineffectual  The  mob  got  possession 
of  the  keys  of  the  city :  and,  as  most  of  the  Gal- 
™»ts  were  snned,  they  eon^tuted  a  fonmdable 

force.  Conscious  of  their  strength,  they  openly 
escorted  their  ministers  back  to  the  town,  and  loudly 
demanded  that  some  place  of  worship  should  be 
appropriated  to  them  within  the  walls  of  Antwerp. 
The  quiet  burghers  became  alarmed.  As  it  was 
known  that  m  the  camp  of  the  Reformers  were  many 
reckless  and  disorderly  persons,  they  feared  the  town 
might  be  given  over  to  pillage.  All  trade  ceased. 
Many  of  the  merchants  secreted  their  eflFects,  and 
some  prepared  to  make  their  escape  as  speedily  as 
possibla  " 

The  magistrates,  in  great  confusion,  applied  to  the 
regent,  and  besought  her  to  transfer  her  residence  to 
Antwerp,  where  her  presence  might  overawe  the 
spirit  of  sedition.  But  Margaret's  council  objected 
to  her  placing  herself  in  the  hands  of  so  factious  a 
population ;  and  she  answered  the  magistrates  by 
inquiring  what  guarantee  they  could  give  her  for  her 
personal  safety.  They  then  requested  that  the  prince 
of  Orange,  who  held  the  office  of  burqrax^e  of  Antwerp, 
and  whose  influence  with  the  people  was  unbounded, 
might  be  sent  to  them.  Margaret  hesitated  as  to 
this;  for  she  had  now  learned  to  regard  William 
with    distrust,    as    assuming    more    and    more   an 


"  Oorrespon  dance  de  Margue- 
rite d'Autriche,  pp.  80-88.— 
Strada,  De  Bello  Belgico,  torn.  L 
p.  243. — Meteren,  Hist,  des  Pays- 
bas,  tol.  42. — Correspondance  de 
Philippe  n.,  torn.  L  p.  433. — A 
Confession  of  Faith,  which  ap- 
peared in  1563,  was  revised  by  a 
Ualvinistio  synod,  and  reprinted 
at  Antwerp,  in  May  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  15G6.     llie  prefatory 


letter  addressed  to  King  Philip, 
in  which  the  Reformers  appealed 
to  their  creed  and  to  their  general 
conduct  as  affording  the  best  re- 
futation of  the  calumnies  of  their 
enemies,  boldly  asserted  that  their 
number  in  the  Netherlands  at  that 
time  was  at  least  a  hundred  thou- 
sand. Brandt,  Reformation  in 
the  Low  Countries,  voL  L  p.  168. 
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unfriendly  attitude  towards  her  brother."  But  she 
had  no  alternative,  and  she  requested  him  to  transfer 
his  residence  to  the  disorderly  capital,  and  endeai70ur 
to  restore  it  to  tranquillity.  The  prince,  on  the 
other  hand,  disgusted  with  the  course  of  public 
affairs,  had  long  wished  to  withdraw  from  any  share 
in  their  management.  It  was  with  reluctance  he 
accepted  the  commission. 

As  he  drew  near  to  Antwerp,  the  people  flocked 
out  by  thousands  to  welcome  him.  It  would  seem  as 
if  they  haUed  him  as  theu-  deliverer ;  and  every  win- 
dow, verandah,  and  roof  was  crowded  with  spec- 
tators, ns  he  rode  through  the  gates  of  the  capital  "• 
The  people  ran  up  and  down  the  streets,  singing 
psalms,  or  shouting,  "  Vivent  lea  Gueux  r  while  they 
thronged  round  the  prince's  horse  in  so  dense  a  mass 
that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  him  to  force  a  pas- 
saga''  Yet  these  demonstrations  of  his  popularity 
were  not  altogether  satisfactory;  and  he  felt  no 
pleasure  at  being  thus  welcomed  as  a  chief  of  the 
league,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  far  from 
regarding  with  approbation.  Waving  his  hand  re- 
peatedly to  those  around  him,  he  called  on  them  to 
disperse,  impatiently  exclaiming,  "  Take  heed  what 
you  do,  or,  by  Heaven,  you  will  have  reason  to  rue 
it."  *•  He  rode  straight  to  the  hall  where  the  magis- 
trates were  sitting,  and  took  counsel  with  them  as 
to  the  best  means  of  allaying  the  popular  excitement, 


*■  •*  La  Dnqnesa,  ya  demasiado 
informada  de  las  platicas  inclina- 
ciones  y  disimnlaciones  de  este 
Prindpe,  defiri6  &  resolyerse  en 
ello."  Benom  de  Francia,  Albo* 
Totoe  de  Flandes,  cap.  15,  MS. 

*•  Sirada,  De  Bello  Belgico, 
torn,  i  p.  244. 

^  A  mob  of  no  less  tHan  thirty 
thonsand  men,  according  to  Wil- 


liam's own  statement:  "A  mon 
seniblant,  trouvis,  tant  hors  que 
dedans  la  ville,  pins  de  trente  mil 
hommes."  Correspondance  de 
Guillaume  le  Taoiturne,  torn.  ii. 
p.  136. 

w  "Viderent,  per  Denm,  qnid 
agerent :  ne,  si  perserent,  eos  ali- 
qnando  pceniteret.  Strada,  De 
Bello  Beigico,  tom.  L  p.  244. 
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and  of  preventing  the  wealthy  burghers  from  quitting 
the  city.  During  the  few  weeks  he  remained  there, 
the  prince  conducted  affidrs  so  discreetly  as  to  bring 
about  a  better  understanding  between  the  authorities 
and  the  citizens.  He  even  prevailed  on  the  Calvin- 
ists  to  lay  aside  their  arma  He  found  more  diflfi- 
culty  in  persuading  them  to  relinquish  the  design  of 
appropriating  to  themselves  some  place  of  worship 
within  the  walls.  It  was  not  till  William  called  in 
the  aid  of  the  military  to  support  him  that  he  com- 
pelled them  to  yield.'* 

Thus  the  spirit  of  reform  was  rapidly  advancing  in 
every  part  of  the  country, — even  in  presence  of  the 
court,  under  the  very  eye  of  the  regent.  In  Brus- 
sels the  people  went  through  the  streets  by  night, 
singing  psalms,  and  shouting  the  war-cry  of  Vivent 
les  Gueux!  The  merchants  and  wealthy  burghers 
were  to  be  seen  with  the  insignia  of  the  confederates 
on  their  dresa*  Preparations  were  made  for  a  pub- 
lic preaching  without  the  walls ;  but  the  duchess  at 
once  declared  that  in  that  event  she  would  make  one 
of  the  company  at  the  head  of  her  guard,  seize  the 
preacher,  and  hang  him  up  at  the  gates  of  the  city  1* 
This  menace  had  the  desired  eiSect. 

During  these  troublous  times,  Margaret,  however 
little  she  may  have  accomplished,  could  not  be  accused 
of  sleeping  on  her  post.     She  caused   fasts  to   be 


*•  For  the  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Antwerp,  see  Corre- 
spondance  de  Gaillaume  le  Taci- 
tnme,  torn.  ii.  pp.  136, 138, 140, 
et  seq.—Strada,  De  Bello  Belgico^ 
torn.  i.  pp.  244^-248. — Meteren, 
Hist,  des  Pays-Bas,  fol.  42.— 
Hopper,  E-ecueil  et  Memorial,  pp. 
90,  91. — ^Brandt,  Reformation  id 
the  Low  Conntries,  vol.  i.  pp.  173- 
176. — ^Benom  de  Francia,  Alboro- 
to8  de  Flandesy  MS. 


*  **  Insignia  etiam  ^  mercatori- 
bns  nsnrpari  coepta."  Strada,  De 
Bello  Belgico,  torn.  i.  p.  238. 

"  "  lis  auraient  pr6ch6  hors  de 
Bmxelles,  si  Madame  n'y  avait 
ponrvn,  allant  jnsqu'k  dire  qn'aveo 
sa  personne,  sa  maison  et  sa  garde, 
elle  s'y  opposerait,  et  ferait  pendre 
en  sa  presence  lea  ministrcs." 
Corresporidance  de  Philippe  IL9 
torn.  i.  p.  447. 
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observed,    and  prayers   to  be    offered  in  all    the 
churches,  to  avert  the  wrath  of  Heaven  firom  the 
land.     She  did  not  confine  herself  to  these  spiritual 
weapons,  but  called  on  the  magistrates  of  the  towns 
to  do  their  duty,  and  on  all  good  citizens  to  support 
them.     She  commanded  foreigners  to  leave  Antwerp, 
except  those  only  who  were  there  for  traffia     She 
caused  placards  to  be  everywhere  posted  up,  reciting 
the  terrible  penalties  of  the  law  against  heretical 
teachers  and  those    who   abetted  them;   and  she 
offered  a  reward  of  six  hundred  florins  to  whoever 
should  bring  any  such  offender  to  pimishment.**     She 
strengthened  the  garrisoned  towns,  and  would  have 
levied  a  force  to  overawe  the  refractory ;  but  she  had 
not  the  funds  to  pay  for  it.     She  endeavoured  to 
provide  these  by  means  of  loans  from  the  great  clergy 
Ld  the  princi^  towns ;  but  with  indiffeSnt  succeS. 
Most  of  them  were  already  creditors  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  they  liked  the  security  too  little  to  make 
ftirther  advancea     In  her  extremity,  Margaret  had 
no  resource  but  the  one  so  often  tried, — that  of  in- 
voking the  aid  of  her  brother.     "  I  have  no  refuge," 
she  wrote,  "  but  in  God  and  your  majesty.     It  is 
with  anguish  and  dismay  I  must  admit  that  my 
efforts  have  wholly  failed  to   prevent  the  public 
preaching,  which  has  spread  over  every  quarter  of 
the  coimtry."**     She  bitterly  complains,   in  another 
letter,  that,  after  ''so  many  pressing  applications. 


"  **  So  pena  de  proceder  contra 
los  Predicadores  ministros  j  seme- 
jantes  oon  el  ultimo  snplicio  ^  con- 
fiflcacion  de  hacienda  porapficarlo 
al  provecbo  de  los  que  havian  la 
aprehension  de  ellos  y  dot  faJta  de 
hacienda,  bu.  magestad  mandar4 
librar  del  snyo  seiscientos  ilorines." 
Benom  de  Francia,  Alborotos  de 
Flandes,  Ma 


«•  "  Je  snis  f orc6e  ayecq  donleur 
et  an^isse  d'esprit  Ini  dire  de 
rechiei  que  nonobstant  tons  lea 
debvoirs  que  je  fais  joumelle- 
ment, .  .  .  jenepois  rem6dier  ny 
empescher  les  assemblies  des 
presches  pnblicqnes."  Corre- 
spondanoe  de  Marguerite  d' 
Autriche,p.  72* 
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she  should  be  thus  left,  without  aid  and  without  in- 
structions, to  grope  her  way  at  random.'***  She 
again  beseeches  Philip  to  make  the  concessions 
demanded,  in  which  event  the  great  lords  assure  her 
of  their  support  in  restoring  order. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  cabinet  of  Madrid  not  to 
commit  itself.  The  royal  answers  were  brief,  vague, 
never  indicating  a  new  measure,  generally  intimating 
satisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  the  regent,  and 
throwing  as  £ar  as  possible  all  responsibility  on  her 
shoulders. 

But,  besides  his  sister's  letters,  the  king  was  care- 
ful to  provide  himself  with  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion respecting  the  state  of  the  Netherlands.  From 
some  of  these  the  accounts  he  received  of  the  conduct 
of  the  great  lords  were  even  less  favourable  than  hers, 
A  letter  from  the  secretary,  Armenteros,  speaks  of 
the  difficulty  he  finds  m  fathoming  the  designs  of 
the  prince  of  Orange, — a  circumstance  which  he 
attributes  to  his  probable  change  of  religion.  "  He 
relies  much,"  says  the  writer,  "on  the  support  he 
receives  in  Germany,  on  his  numerous  friends  at 
home,  and  on  the  general  distrust  entertained  of  the 
king.  The  prince  is  making  preparations  in  good 
season,"  he  concludes,  "  for  defending  himself  against 
your  majesty."  " 


•*  "  Sans  aide  et  sans  ordrea,  de 
mani^re  que,  dans  tout  ce  qu*elle 
fait,  elle  doit  aller  en  t&tonnant  et 
an  hasard."  Gorrespondance  de 
Philippe  II.,  torn.  i.  p.  428. 

"  **  Le  prince  se  prepare  de 
longne  main  a  la  defense  qn'il 
sera  forc6  de  faire  centre  le  Roi." 
Ibid.,  p.  431. — It  was  natural  that 
the  relations  ot  William  with  the 
party  of  reform  should  have  led 
to  the  persuasion  that  he  had  re- 
turned to  the  opinions  in  which 


he  had  been  early  educated.  These 
were  Lutheran.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  at  the  present 
time  he  had  espoused  thedoctrines 
of  Calvin.  The  intimation  of  Ar- 
menteros respecting  the  prince's 
change  of  rebgion  seems  to  have 
made  a  strong  impression  on  Phi- 
lip. On  the  margin  of  the  letter 
he  wrote  against  the  passage, 
"  No  one  has  said  this  so  nnequi- 
vocallv  before," — "  No  lo  ha  escri- 
to  nacUe  asi  claro." 
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Yet  Philip  did  not  betray  any  consciousness  of 
this  unfriendly  temper  in  the  noblea  To  the  prince 
of  Orange,  in  particular,  he  wrote,  "You  err  in 
imagining  that  I  have  not  entire  confidence  in  you. 
Should  any  one  seek  to  do  you  an  ill  office  with 
me,  I  should  not  be  so  light  as  to  give  ear  to  him, 
having  had  so  large  experience  of  your  loyalty  and 
your  servicea"*  "This  is  not  the  time/'  he  adds, 
"  for  men  like  you  to  withdraw  from  public  affairs." 
But  William  was  the  last  man  to  be  duped  by  these 
fair  words.  When  others  inveighed  against  the  con- 
duct of  the  regent,  William  excused  her  by  throwing 
the  blame  on  Philip.  "  Resolved  to  deceive  all/'  he 
said,  "  he  begins*by  deceiving  his  sister."'^ 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  July  that  an  event 
occurred  which  caused  still  greater  confusion  in  the 
afiairs  of  the  Netherlands.  This  was  a  meeting  of 
the  confederates  at  St.  Trend,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Li^a  They  assembled,  two  thousand  in  niunber, 
with  Count  Louis  and  Brederode  at  their  head. 
Their  great  object  was  to  devise  some  means  for  their 
personal  security.  They  were  aware  that  they  were 
held  responsible,  to  some  extent,  for  the  late  religious 
movements  among  the  people."  They  were  dis- 
contented with  the  prolonged  silence  of  the  king,  and 


**  *'  Yob  OS  engaiiariades  mncho 
en  pensar  que  yo  no  tnbiese  toda 
connanza  de  tos,  y  qnando  hnbiese 
algnno  qnerido  nazer  oficio  con 
migo  en  contrario  4  esto,  no  soy 
tan  liviano  qne  hnbiese  dado  cre- 
dito  k  ello,  teniendo  yo  tanta  es- 
periencia  de  Ynestra  lealtad  y  de 
Tnestros  serYicios."  Correspond- 
ance  de  Gnillanme  le  Tacitnme, 
torn.  iL  p.  171. 

"  "  Qne  le  roi,  r^soln  de  les  trom- 
per  tons,  commen^ait  par  tromper 
sa  soBor. "  Vandervy nckt,  Tronbles 
dee  Pays-Bas,  torn,  ii  p.  148. 


•  This  responsibility  is  blnntly 
charged  on  them  by  Benom  de 
Francia :  "  El  dia  de  las  predica- 
ciones  oraoiones  y  cantos  estando 
coDcertado,  se  acord6  con  las  prin- 
cipaies  Yillas  qne  fnese  el  San 
Jaan  signiente  y  de  continnar 
en  adelante,  primero  en  los  Bos- 
qnes  y  montafias,  despues  en 
los  arrabales  y  Aldeas  y  pnes 
en  las  Yillas,  por  medida  qne  el 
nnmero,  la  andacia  y  snfrimiento 
creciese.**  Alborotos  de  Flandes, 
MS. 
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they  were  alarmed  by  rumours  of  military  prepara- 
tions, said  to  be  designed  against  them.  The  dis- 
cussions of  the  assembly,  long  and  animated,  showed 
some  difference  of  opinion.  All  agreed  to  demand 
some  guarantee  firom  the  government  for  their 
security.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  body,  no 
longer  halting  at  the  original  limits  of  their  peti- 
tion, were  now  for  demanding  absolute  toleration  in 
matters  of  religion.  Some  few  of  the  number, 
stanch  Catholics  at  heart,  who  for  the  first  time 
seem  to  have  had  their  eyes  opened  to  the  results  to 
which  they  were  inevitably  tending,  now,  greatly 
disgusted,  withdrew  from  the  league.  Among 
these  was  the  younger  Coimt  Mansfeldt, — ^a  name 
destined  to  become  &jnous  in  the  annals  of  the 
revolution, 

Margaret,  much  alarmed  by  these  new  demonstra- 
tions, sent  Orange  and  Egmont  to  confer  with  the 
confederates  and  demand  why  they  were  thus  met  in 
an  unfriendly  attitude  towards  the  government  which 
they  had  so  lately  pledged  themselves  to  support  in 
maintaining  order.  The  confederates  replied  by  send- 
ing a  deputation  of  their  body  to  submit  their 
grievances  anew  to  the  regent. 

The  deputies,  twelve  in  number,  and  profanely 
nicknamed  at  Brussels  "the  twelve  apostles,"*  pre- 
sented themselves,  with  Count  Louis  at  their  head, 
on  the  twenty-eighth  of  July,  at  the  capital.  Mar- 
garet, who  with  difficulty  consented  to  receive  them 
in  person,  gave  unequivocal  signs  of  her  displeasura 
In  the  plain  language  of  Louis,  "the  regent  was 
ready  to  burst  with  anger."*    The  memorial,  or 

•  **  C^ni  vulgari  joco  duodecim  l^re  contra  nous,  qn'elle  a  pens^ 

Apostoli  dicebantnr/'  8trada»  De  crerer."    Arobives  de  la  Maif^on 

Bello  Belgico,  torn.  L  p.  248.  d'Oronge-Nossaa,  torn,  ii  p.  17d 

^  '*  S*eet  mise  en  une  telle  oo- 
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rather  remonstrance,  presented  to  her  was  not  calcra- 
lated  to  allay  it. 

Without  going  into  details,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
say  that  the  confederates,  after  stating  their  grounds 
for  apprehension,  requested  that  an  assurance  should 
be  given  by  the  government  that  no  harm  was  in- 
tended them.  As  to  pardon  for  the  past,  they  dis- 
claimed all  desire  for  it.  What  they  had  done  called 
for  applause,  not  condemnation.  They  only  trusted 
that  his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  grant  a  convo- 
cation of  the  states-general,  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the 
country.  In  the  meantime,  they  besought  him  to 
allow  the  concerns  of  the  confederates  to  be  placed  iu 
the  hands  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  Counts 
Egmont  and  Hoome,  to  act  as  their  mediators  with 
the  crown,  promising  in  all  things  to  be  guided  by 
their  counsel  Thus  would  tranquillity  be  restored. 
But  without  some  guarantee  for  their  safety,  they 
should  be  obliged  to  protect  themselves  by  foreign 
aid." 

The  haughty  tone  of  this  memorial  forms  a  striking 
contrast  with  that  of  the  petition  presented  by  the 
same  body  not  four  months  before,  and  shows  with 
what  rapid  strides  the  revolution  had  advanced.  The 
religious  agitations  had  revealed  the  amoimt  of  dis- 
content in  the  country,  and  to  what  extent,  there- 
fore, the  confederates  might  rely  on  the  sympathy  of 
the  people.  This  was  most  imequivocally  proved 
during  the  meeting  at  St.  Trend,  where  memorials 
were  presented  by  the  merchants,  and  by  persons  of 
the  Reformed  religion,  praying  the  protection  of  the 
league  to  secure  them  freedom  of  worship  till  other- 
wise determined  by  tha  states-general     This  extra- 

^  "Alioqui    externa    remedui     turos."    Stradu,  De  Bello  Belgioo^ 
qtuunvis  invitos  po8trem6  quasai-     torn.  .  p.  218. 
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ordinary  request  was  granted.*  Thus  the  two 
great  parties  leaned  on  each  other  fcft  support^ 
and  gave  mntnal  oonfidenoe  to  their  respectiva 
movements.  The  confederates,  discarding  the  idea 
of  grace,  which  they  had  once  solicited,  now 
darkly  intimated  a  possible  appeal  to  armsL  The 
Reformers,  on  their  dde,  instead  of  the  mitigation 
of  penalties,  now  talked  of  nothing  less  than  abso- 
lute toleratioiL  Thus  political  revolution  and  reli- 
gious reform  went  hand  in  hand  together.  The 
nobles  and  the  commons,  the  two  most  opposite 
elements  of  the  body  politic,  were  united  dosely 
by  a  common  interest ;  and  a  formidable  opposition 
was  organised  to  the  designs  of  the  monarch,  which 
might  have  made  any  monarch  tremble  on  his 
throne 

An  important  &ct  shows  that  the  confederates 
coolly  looked  forward,  even  at  this  time,  to  a  conflict 
with  Spain.  Louis  of  Nassau  had  a  large  correspon- 
dence i^-ith  the  leaders  of  the  Huguenots  in  France 
and  of  the  Lutherans  in  Germany.  By  the  former 
he  had  been  offered  substantial  aid  in  the  way  of 
troops.  But  the  national  jealousy  entertained  of  the 
French  would  have  made  it  impolitic  to  accept  it. 
He  tiuned  therefore  to  Germany,  where  he  had 
numerous  connexions,  and  where  he  subsidised  a 
force  consisting  of  four  thousand  horse  and  tbrty  com- 
panies of  foot,  to  bo  at  the  disposal  of  the  league, 
ThLs  negotiation  was  conducted  under  the  eye,  and, 
as  it  seems,  partly  thi-ough  the  agency,  of  his  brother 
William.*  From  this  moment,  therefore,  if  not 
before,  the  prince  of  Orange  may  be  identified  with 

■  The  roemoriala  are  given  at  "  See  the  letter  of  Louis  to 

len^h  by  Gn-ien,  Archives  de  la  his  brother  dated  July  2t;th,  1566, 

Haison  d'Orange-Nassau,  torn.  iL  Archives  de  la  Maison  d*Orange- 

pp.  160-167.  Kassan,  torn.  iL  p.  178. 
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the  party  who  were  prepared  to  Tpaintain  their  rights 
by  an  appeal  to  arma 

These  movements  of  the  league  could  not  be  kept 
so  dose  but  that  they  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
Margaret.  Indeed,  she  had  her  secret  agents  at  St. 
Trend,  who  put  her  in  possession  of  whatever  was 
done,  or  even  designed,  by  the  confederates.-  This 
was  fully  exhibited  in  her  correspondence  with 
Philip,  while  she  again  called  his  attention  to  the 
forlorn  condition  of  the  government,  without  men, 
or  money,  or  the  means  to  raise  it.*  "  The  sectaries 
goanni,-  she  ™t«.  I'and  axe  o:gaotaing  thdr 
forces.  The  league  is  with  them.  There  remains 
nothing  but  that  they  should  band  together  and 
sack  the  towns,  villages,  and  churches,  of  which  I 
am  in  marveUous  great  fear."-  Her  fears  had  gifted 
her  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  She  implores  her 
brother,  if  he  will  not  come  himself  to  Flanders, 
to  convoke  the  states-general,  quoting  the  words 
of  Egmont,  that,  unless  simimoned  by  the  king, 
they  would  assemble  of  themselves,  to  devise  some 
remedy  for  the  miseries  of  the  land  and  pre- 
vent its  otherwise  inevitable  ruin."  At  length 
came  back  the  royal  answer  to  Margaret's  reiterated 
appeals.  It  had  at  least  one  merit,  that  of  being 
perfectly  explicit. 


••  The  perBon  who  seems  to 
have  principally  served  her  iu 
this  respectable  office  was  a  "  doc- 
tor of  law,"  one  of  the  chief 
counsellors  of  the  confederates. 
Count  Megen,  her  agent  on  the 
occasion,  bribed  the  doctor  by  the 
promise  of  a  seat  in  the  council 
of  Brabant.  Correspon dance  de 
Philippe  II.,  tom.  i.  p.  435. 

••  "Le  tout  est  en  telle  d^s- 
ordre,"  she  says  in  one  of  her  let- 
ters, "  que,  en  la  pluspart  pais. 
Ton  est  sans  loy,  foy,  ni  IU>y." 


Correspondance  de  Marguerite 
d'Autnche,  p.  91. — Anarchy  could 
not  be  better  described  in  so  few 
words. 

**  n  ne  reste  plus  sinon  qu'ils 
s'assemblent  et  que,  joincts  en- 
semble, ils  se  livrent  a  faire  quel- 
que  sac  d'eglises,  yilles,  bourgs, 
on  pais,  de  quoy  je  suis  en  mer- 
YeiUeusement  grande  crainte." 
Corres]^)ondance  de  Marguerite 
d'Autnche,  p.  121. 

^  Correspondance  de  Philippe 
n.,  tom.  L  p.  43:). 
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Montign jy  on  reaching  Madrid,  as  we  have  seen^ 
had  ready  access  to  Philip.     Both  he  and  his  com- 
panion, the  marquis  of   Bergen,  were   allowed  to 
witness^   it  would  seem,  the   deliberations  of  the 
council  of  state  when  the  subject  of  their  mission 
was  discussed.     Among  the  members  of  that  body, 
at  this  time^  may  be  noticed  the  duke  of  Alva ;  Buy 
Gomez  de  Silva,  prince  of  Eboh,  who  divided  with 
Alva  the  royal  &vour ;   Figueroa,  count  of  Feria,  a 
man  of  an  acute  and  penetrating  intellect,  formerly 
ambassador  to  England,  in  Queen  Mary's  time ;  and 
Luis  de  Quixada,   the  major-domo  of  Charles  the 
FiftL     Besides  these  there  were  two  or  three  coun- 
ciUors  from  the  Netherlands,  among  whose  names 
we  meet  with  that  of  Hopper,  the  near  friend  and 
associate  of  Yiglius.      There  was  great  imanimity  in 
the  opinions  of  this  loyal  body,  where  none,  it  will 
be  readily  believed,  was  disposed  to  lift  his  voice  in 
fiivour  of  reform.  The  course  of  events  in  the  Nether- 
lands, they  agreed,  plainly  showed  a  deliberate  and 
well-concerted  scheme  of  the  great  nobles  to  secure 
to  themselves  the  whole  power  of  the  country.     The 
first  step  was  the  removal  of  Granvelle,  a  formidable 
obstacle  in  their  patL     Then  came  the  attempt  to 
concentrate  the  management  of  affaii-s  in  the  hands  of 
the  coimcil  of  state,     This  was  followed  by  assaults 
on  the  Inquisition  and  the  edicts,  as  the  things  most 
obnoxious  to  the  people ;  by  the  cry  in  favour  of  the 
states-general ;   by  the  league,  the  Compromise,  the 
petitions,  the  religious  assemblies ;  and,   finally,  by 
the  present  mission  to  Spain.      All  was  devisai  by 
the  great  nobles  as  part  of  a  regular  system  of  hos- 
tility to  the  crown,  the  real  object  of  which  was  to 
overturn  existing  institutions,  and  to  build  up  their 
own  authority  on  the  ruina     While  the  council  re- 
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garded  these  proceedings  with  the  deepest  indignation, 
they  admitted  the  necessity  of  bending  to  the  storm, 
and  imder  present  circumstances  judged  it  prudent 
for  the  monarch  to  make  certain  specified  conces- 
sions to  the  people  of  the  Netherlands.  Above  all, 
they  earnestly  besought  Philip,  if  he  would  still 
remain  master  of  this  portion  of  his  empire,  to  defer 
no  longer  his  visit  to  the  country." 

The  discussions  occupied  many  and  long-protracted 
sittings  of  the  council ;  and  Philip  deeply  pondered, 
in  his  own  closet,  on  the  results,  after  the  discussions 
were  concluded.  Even  those  most  familiar  with  his 
habits  were  amazed  at  the  long  delay  of  his  decision 
in  the  present  critical  circumstances."  The  haughty 
mind  of  the  monarch  found  it  difficult  to  bend  to  the 
required  concessions.     At  length  his  answer  came. 

The  letter  containing  it  was  addressed  to  his  sister, 
and  was  dated  on  the  thirty-first  of  July,  1566,  at  the 
Wood  of  Segovia, — ^the  same  place  from  which  he 
had  dictated  his  memorable  despatches  the  year  pre- 
ceding. Philip  began,  as  usual,  with  expressing  his 
surprise  at  the  continued  troubles  of  the  country. 
He  was  not  aware  that  any  rigorous  procedure  could 
be  charged  on  the  tribun£Js,  or  that  any  change  had 
been  made  in  the  laws  since  the  days  of  Charles  the 
Fifth.  Still,  as  it  was  much  more  agreeable  to  his 
nature  to  proceed  with  clemency  and  love  than  with 
severity  -  he  would  conform  as  fer  as  possible  to  the 
desires  of  his  vassals. 


••  The  fullest  account  of  the 
doings  of  the  council  is  given  by 
Hopper,  one  of  its  members.  Be- 
cueil  et  Memorial,  pp.  81-87. 

*  "  Ceux  du  conseil  d'etat  sont 
6tonn^8  du  d^Iai  que  le  Roi  met 
h  r^pondre."  Montigny  to  Mar- 
garet, July  2l8t,  Correspondauce 
de  Philippe  XL,  torn,  i  p.  434. 


^  Pot:*  Tinclination  naturelle 
que  j*ay  toujours  eu  de  traicter 
mes  yassaulz  et  subjects  plus  par 
Yoye  d'amour  et  cl^mence,  que  de 
crainte  et  de  rigeur,  je  me  suis  ac- 
Gommod^ktout  ce  que  m'a  est^ 
possible."  Correspondauce  de 
Marguerite  d'Autriche,  p.  100. 
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He  WCU9  content  that  the  Inquisition  should  be 
abolished  in  the  Netherlands,  and  in  its  place  he 
substituted  the  inquisitorial  powers  vested  in  the 
bishops.  As  to  the  edicts,  he  was  not  pleased  with 
the  plan  of  moderation  devised  by  Margaret ;  nor 
did  he  believe  that  any  plan  would  satisfy  the  people 
short  of  perfect  toleration.  Still,  he  would  have  his 
sister  prepare  another  scheme,  having  due  reference 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Catholic  faith  and  his  own 
authority.  This  must  be  submitted  to  him,  and  he 
would  do  all  that  he  possibly  could  in  the  matter.** 
Lastly,  in  respect  to  a  general  pai-don,  as  he  abhorred 
rigour  where  any  other  course  would  answer  the  end,*" 
he  was  content  that  it  should  be  extended  to  whom- 
ever Margaret  thought  deserving  of  it, — always  ex- 
cepting those  already  condemned,  and  under  a  solemn 
pledge,  moreover,  that  the  nobles  would  abandon  the 
league  and  henceforth  give  their  hearty  support  to 
the  government. 

Four  days  after  the  date  of  these  despatches,  on 
the  second  of  August,  Philip  again  wrote  to  his  sister 
touching  the  summoning  of  the  states-general,  which 
she  had  so  much  pressed.  He  had  given  the  subject, 
he  said,  a  most  patient  consideration,  and  was  satis- 
fied that  she  had  done  right  in  reftising  to  call  them 
together.  She  must  not  consent  to  it.  He  never 
would  consent  to  it.^  He  knew  too  well  to  what  it 
must  inevitably  lead.  Yet  he  would  not  have  her 
report  his  decision  in  the  absolute  and  peremptory 

**  "  Ay  treuv6  convenir  et  n6-  de    Marguerite    d'Autriclie,     p. 

cessairo  que  Ton  con9oive  certaine  103. 

atdtre    forme   de  moderation  de         **  "N'abhorriasant    riens  tant 

placcart   par   del^  ajant  ^^ard  que  la  voje    de  rigeur."     Ibid., 

que    la    saincte   foy    catholique  ubi  supra. 

et  mon  authority  soyent  gardees         *3  "  y  assi  vos  no  lo  consentais, 

...    et   y    feray   tout    ce    que  ni  yo  lo  consentird  tan  poco."  Cor- 

possible  sera."     Oorrespondauce  respondance  de  Piiilippe  XL,  tom. 

L  p.  439. 
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terms  in  which  he  had  given  it  to  her,  but  as 
intended  merely  for  the  present  occasion;  so  that 
the  people  might  believe  she  was  still  looking  for 
something  of  a  different  tenor,  and  cherish  the  hope 
of  obtaining  their  object  at  some  future  day  1** 

The  king  also  wrote  that  he  should  remit  a  suffi- 
cient sum  to  Margaret  to  enable  her  to  take  into  her 
pay  a  body  of  ten  thousand  German  foot  and  three 
thousand  horse,  on  which  she  could  rely  in  case  of 
extremity.  He  further  wrote  letters  with  his  own 
hand  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces  and  the  prin- 
cipal  cities,  calling  on  them  to  support  the  regent  in 
her  efforts  to  enforce  the  laws  and  maintain  order 
throughout  the  country.* 

Such  were  the  concessions  granted  by  Philip,  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  to  his  subjects  of  the  Nether- 
lands 1 — concessions  wrung  from  him  by  hard  neces- 
sity ;  doled  out,  as  it  were,  like  the  scanty  charity 
of  the  miser, — ^too  scanty  and  too  late  to  serve  the 
object  for  which  it  is  intended.  But  slight  as  these 
concessions  were,  and  crippled  by  conditions  which 
rendered  them  nearly  nugatory,  it  will  hardly  be 
believed  that  he  was  not  even  sincere  in  making  them  1 
This  is  proved  by  a  revelation  lately  made  of  a 
curious  document  in  the  Archives  of  Simancas. 

While  the  ink  was  scarcely  dry  on  the  despatches 
to  Margaret,  Philip  summoned  a  notary  into  his 
presence,  and  before  the  duke  of  Alva  and  two  other 
persons,  jurists,  solemnly  protested  that  the  authority 
he  had  given  to  the  regent  in  respect  to  a  general 
pardon  was  not  of  his  own  free  will.     "  He  therefore 

^  "  Pero  no  oonviene  que  esto  para  entonces  dello."    Ibid.,  nbi 

86  entienda  all&,  ni  que  vos  teneis  supra. 

esta  6rdea  mia,  sino  es  paralo  de  ^  Correspondanoe  de  Margue- 

Bffora,  pero  que  la  esperais  para  rite  d'Autnche,  pp.  106, 114. 
•aelante,  no  desesperando   ellos 
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did  not  feel  bound  by  it,  but  reserved  to  himself  the 
right  to  punish  the  guilty,  and  especially  the  authors 
and  abettors  of  sedition  in  the  Low  Countriea'** 
We  feel  ourselves  at  once  transported  into  the 
depths  of  the  Middle  Agea  This  feeling  will  not 
be  changed  when  we  learn  the  rest  of  the  story  of 
this  admirable  piece  of  kingcraft. 

The  chair  of  St.  Peter,  at  this  time,  was  occupied 
by  Pius  the  Fifth,  a  pope  who  had  assumed  the  same 
name  as  his  predecessor,  and  who  displayed  a  spirit 
of  fierce,  indeed  frantic,  intolerance  surpassing  even 
that  of  Paul  the  Fourth*  At  the  accession  of  the 
new  pope  there  were  three  Italian  scholars,  inhabit- 
ants of  Milan,  Venice,  and  Tuscany,  eminent  for  their 
piety,  who  had  done  great  service  to  the  cause  of 
letters  in  Italy,  but  who  were  suspected  of  too 
liberal  opinions  in  matters  of  feitL  Pius  the  Fifth 
demanded  that  these  scholars  should  all  be  delivered 
into  his  hands.  The  three  states  had  the  meanness 
to  comply.  The  imfortunate  men  were  delivered  up 
to  the  Holy  Office,  condemned,  and  burned  at  the 
stake.  This  was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new 
pontificata  It  proclaimed  to  Christendom  that  Pius 
the  Fifth  was  the  uncompromising  foe  of  heresy, 
the  pope  of  the  Inquisition.  Every  subsequent  act 
of  his  reign  served  to  confirm  his  claim  to  this 
distinction. 

Yet,  as  far  as  the  interests  of  Catholicism  were 
concerned,  a  character  like  that  of  Pius  the  Fifth 
must  be  allo77ed  to  have  suited  the  times.     Durins: 

*•  "  Oomme  il  ne  l*a  pas    fait  antenrs  et  fautenrs  dea  seditions." 

librement,    ni    spontancment,    il  Correspondance  de  Philippe  II., 

n'entend  (^tre  li^  par  cette  autorisa-  torn  i.p.  443. — One  T70uld  have 

tion,  mais  an  contraire  il  se  t6-  been  glad  to  see  the  original  text 

serve  de  pnnir  les  conpables,  et  of  this  protest,  which  is  in  Latia 

principalement  ceux  qui  ont  €t6  les  instead  of  M.  Gachard's  abstract 
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the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  be- 
ginnmg  of  the  sixteenth,  the  throne  had  been  filled 
by  a  succession  of  pontiflfe  notorious  for  their  religious 
indifference,  and  their  carelessness,  too  often  profli- 
gacy, of  lifa  This,  as  is  well  known,  was  one  of  the 
prominent  causes  of  the  Reformation.  A  reaction 
followed.  It  was  necessary  to  save  the  ChurcL  A 
race  of  men  succeeded,  of  ascetic  temper,  remarkable 
for  their  austere  virtues,  but  without  a  touch  of 
sympathy  for  the  joys  or  sorrows  of  their  species, 
and  wholly  devoted  to  the  great  work  of  regenerating 
the  fallen  Church.  As  the  influence  of  the  former 
popes  had  opened  a  career  to  the  Reformation,  the 
influence  of  these  latter  popes  tended  materially  to 
check  it ;  and  long  before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  boundary-line  was  defined,  which  it  has 
never  since  been  allowed  to  pass. 

Pius,  as  may  be  imagined,  beheld  with  deep 
anxiety  the  spread  of  the  new  religion  in  the  Low 
Countries.  He  wrote  to  the  duchess  of  Parma,  ex- 
horting her  to  resist  to  the  utmost,  and  professing 
his  readiness  to  supply  her,  if  need  were,  with  both 
men  and  money.  To  Philip  he  also  wrote,  conjuring 
him  not  to  falter  in  the  good  cause,  and  to  allow  no 
harm  to  the  Catholic  faith,  but  to  march  against  his 
rebellious  vassals  at  the  head  of  his  army  and  wash 
out  the  stain  of  heresy  in  the  blood  of  the  heretic.^ 


^  Strada,  De  Bello  Bclgico, 
torn.  L  p.  236. — Among  those  who 
urged  tne  kin^  to  violent  measures, 
no  one  was  so  importunate  as  Fray 
Lorenzo  de  Yillacancio,  an  Angus- 
tin  monk,  who  distinguished  him- 
self hj  the  zeal  ana  intrepidity 
with  which  he  ventured  into  the 
strongholds  of  the  Reformers  and 
openly  denounced  their  doctrines. 
Pnilip,  acquainted  with  the  un- 
eompromismg  temper  of  the  man. 


and  his  devotion  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  employed  him  hoth  as  an 
a.^ent  and  an  adviser  in  regard  to 
tne  affairs  of  the  Low  Countries, 
where  Fray  Lorenzo  was  staying 
in  the  earlier  period  of  the  troubles. 
Many  of  the  friars  letters  to  the 
king  are  still  preserved  in  Siman- 
cas,  and  astonish  one  by  the  bold- 
ness of  their  criticisms  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  ministers,  and  even 
of    the  monarch  himself,  whom 
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The  king  now  fdt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  explain 
to  the  holy  father  his  late  proceedinga  This  he  did 
through  Requesens,  his  ambassador  at  the  papal 
court.  The  minister  was  to  inform  his  holiness  that 
Philip  would  not  have  moved  in  this  matter  without 
his  advice,  had  there  been  time  for  it.  But  perhaps 
it  was  better  as  it  was;  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Inquisition  in  the  Low  Countries  could  not  take 
effect,  after  all,  unless  sanctioned  by  the  pope,  by 
whose  authority  it  had  been  established.  This,  how- 
ever, was  to  be  said  in  confidence.^  As  to  the  edicts, 
Pius  might  be  assured  that  his  majesty  would  never 


Lorenzo  openly  aeenses  of  a  timid 
policy  towards  the  Beformers.  Id 
a  memorial  on  the  stite  of  the 
country,  prepared,  at  Philip's  sng- 

festion,  in  the  beginning  of  156d, 
'ray  Lorenzo  urges  the  necessity 
of  tne  mostrigoroQs  measares  to- 
wards the  Protestants  in  the 
Netherlands.  "  Since  vonr  ma- 
iesty  holds  the  sword  which  God 
has  given  to  yon,  with  the  divine 
power  over  our  lives,  let  it  be 
drawn  from  the  scabbard,  and 
ptlun^ed  in  the  blood  of  the  here- 
tics, if  yon  do  not  wish  that  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  shed  by 
these  barbarians,  and  the  blood 
of  the  innocent  Catholics  whom 
they  have  oppressed,  should  cry 
aloud  to  Heaven  for  vengeance  on 
the  sacred  head  of  your  majesty ! 
.  .  ,  The  holy  King  David  snowed 
no  pity  for  the  enemies  of  God. 
He  slew  them,  sparing  neither 
man  nor  woman.  Moses  and  his 
brother,  in  a  single  day,  destroyed 
three  thousand  of  the  children  of 
Israel.  An  angel,  in  one  ni^ht, 
put  to  death  more  than  sixty 
thousand  enemies  of  the  Lord. 
Your  majesty  is  a  king  like  David; 
like  Moses,  a  captain  of  the  peo- 

Ele  of  Jeho7ah ;  an  angel  of  the 
rord, — for  so  the  Scriptures  style 
the  kings  and  captains    of  Lis 


people; — and  these  heretics  are 
the  enemies  of  the  living  God!" 
And  in  the  same  strain  of  fiery 
and  fanatical  eloquence  he  con- 
tinues to  invoke  the  veuffeance  of 
Philip  on  the  heads  of  his  un- 
fortunate subjects  in  the  Nether- 
lands. That  the  ravings  of  this 
hard-hearted  bigot  were  not  dis- 
tasteful to  Philip  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  he  ordered  a 
copy  of  his  memonal  to  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Alva,  on  his  de- 
parture for  the  Low  Countries. 
It  appears  that  he  had  some 
thougnts  of  sending  Fray  Lorenzo 
to  join  the  duke  there, — a  project 
which  received  little  encourage- 
ment from  the  latter,  who  pro* 
bably  did  not  care  to  have  so  med- 
dlesome a  person  as  this  frantic 
friar  to  watch  his  proceedings.  An 
interesting  notice  of  this  remark- 
able man  is  to  be  found  in 
Gachard,  Corre8jx)ndance  de  Phi- 
lippe IL,  tom.  li.,  Kapport,  pp. 
xvi.-l. 

*■  "  Y  por  la  priesa  que  dieron 
en  esto,  no  ubo  tiempo  de  consul- 
tarlo  4  Su  Santidad,  como  f uera 
justo,  y  quiza  avra  sido  asi  me- 
jor,  pues  no  vale  nada,  sino  quitan- 
dola  Su  Santidad  que  es  que  la 
pone;  pero  en  esto  conviene  que 
aya  el    secreto    que  puede  con- 
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approve  of  any  scheme  which  favoured  the  guilty 
by  diminishing  in  any  degree  the  penalties  of  their 
Crimea  This  also  was  to  be  considered  as  secret^ 
Lastly,  his  holiness  need  not  be  scandalised  by  the 
grant  of  a  general  pardon,  since  it  referred  only  to 
what  concerned  the  king  personally,  where  he  had 
a  right  to  grant  it.  In  fine,  the  pope  might  rest 
assured  that  the  king  would  consent  to  nothing  that 
could  prejudice  the  service  of  God  or  the  interests  of 
religion.  He  deprecated  force,  as  that  would  involve 
the  ruin  of  the  country.  Still,  he  would  march  in 
pereon,  without  regard  to  his  own  peril,  and  employ 
force,  though  it  should  cost  the  ruin  of  the  provinces, 
but  he  would  bring  his  vassals  to  submission.  For 
he  would  sooner  lose  a  hundred  lives,  and  every  rood 
of  empire,  than  reign  a  lord  over  heretica'* 

Thus  all  the  concessions  of  Philip,  not  merely  his 
promises  of  grace,  but  those  of  abolishing  the  Inqui- 
sition and  mitigating  the  edicts,  were  to  go  for 
nothing, — mere  words,  to  amuse  the  people  imtil 
some  effectual  means  could  be  decided  on.  The  king 
must  be  allowed,  for  once  at  least,  to  have  spoken 
with  candour.  There  are  few  persons  who  would  not 
have  shrunk  from  acknowledging  to  their  own  hearts 
that  they  were  acting  on  so  deliberate  a  system  of 
perfidy  as  PhiUp  thus  confided  in  his  correspondence 
with  another.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  regarded 
the  pope  in  the  light  of  his  confessor,  to  whom  he 
was  to  unburden  his  bosom  as  frankly  as  if  he  had 
been  in  the  confessional     The  shrifb  was  not  likely 

Biderar."  Correspondance  de  Phi-  polaiions  in  tlie  handwriting  of 

lippe  II.,  torn,  i.,  p.  445 •  tbe  "  prudent"  monarch  himself. 

*•  **  Y  en  esto  conviene  el  mis-  *®  "  Perderfi    todos    mis    es- 

mo    Becreto    que  en    lo  de   ar-  tados,  j  cien  yidas  que  tnviesse, 

riba."     Ibid.,  nbi  supra. — ^These  porque   yo   no  pienso   ni  quiero 

injonctiona  of  secrecy  are  inter-  ser  senor  dehereges."Ibid.,p.  4M 
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to  bring  down  a  heavy  penance  from  one  who  doubt- 
less held  to  the  orthodox  maxim  of  "  No  fidth  to  be 
kept  with  heretica" 

The  result  of  these  royal  concessions  was  what 
might  have  been  expected.  Crippled  as  they  were  by 
conditions,  they  were  regarded  in  the  Low  Coimtries 
with  distrust,  not  to  say  contempt.  In  fiict,  the  point 
at  which  Philip  had  so  slowly  and  painfully  arrived 
had  been  long  since  passed  in  the  onward  march 
of  the  revolution.  The  men  of  the  Netherlands  now 
talked  much  more  of  recompense  than  of  pardon.  By 
a  curious  coincidence,  the  thirty-first  of  July,  the 
day  on  which  the  king  wrote  his  last  despatches  fi-om 
Segovia,  was  precisely  the  date  of  those  which 
Margaret  sent  to  him  from  Brussels,  giving  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  recent  troubles,  of  the  meeting  at 
St.  Trond,  the  demand  for  a  guarantee,  and  for  an 
immediate  summons  of  the  legislatura 

But  the  fountain  of  royal  grace  had  been  completely 
drained  by  the  late  efforta  Philip's  reply  at  this 
time  was  prompt  and  to  the  point.  As  to  the  guaran- 
tee, that  was  superfluous  when  he  had  granted  a 
general  pardon.  For  the  states-general,  there  was 
no  need  to  alter  his  decision  now,  since  he  was  so 
soon  to  be  present  in  the  country." 

This  visit  of  the  king  to  the  Low  Countries, 
respecting  which  so  much  was  said  and  so  little  was 
done,  seems  to  have  furnished  some  amusement  to 
the  wits  of  the  court.  The  prince  of  Asturias,  Don 
Carlos,  scribbled  one  day  on  the  cover  of  a  blank 
book,  as  its  title,  "  The  Great  and  Admirable  Voyages 

■*  "Bt  an   re;ijar(i  de  la  covo-  conviengne    aulcnnement  qu'elle 

cation  desdicts  Estats  g^ndraulx,  se  face  en  mon   absence,  mesmes 

comrae  je   vona    ay  escript  mon  comme  je  saia  si   prest   de   mon 

intention,  je  ne  treuvo  qn*il  y  a  parte ment."     Correspondance  de 

mati^re  pour  la  changer  ne  qn  il  Marguerite  d'Autricne,  p.  195. 
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of  King  Philip;"  and,  within,  for  the  contents,  he 
wrote,  "  From  Maxlrid  to  the  Paxdo,  from  the  Pardo 
to  the  Escorial,  from  the  Escorial  to  Aranjuez," 
&c.,  (fee.**  This  jest  of  the  graceless  son  had  an  edge 
to  it.  We  are  not  told  how  lax  it  was  relished  by 
his  rojal  &ther. 

*  Brantdmo,  CEuvres,  torn.  iiL  p.  82L 
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While  Philip  was  thus  tardily  coming  to  concessions 
which  even  then  were  not  sincere,  an  important  crisis 
had  arrived  in  the  affairs  of  the  Netherlands.  In  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  troubles,  all  orders,  the  nobles, 
the  commons,  even  the  regent,  had  united  in  the 
desire  to  obtain  the  removal  of  certain  abuses,  espe- 
cially the  Inquisition  and  the  edicts.  But  this 
movement,  in  which  the  Catholic  joined  with  the 
Protestant,  had  far  less  reference  to  the  interests  of 
religion  than  to  the  personal  rights  of  the  individual. 
Under  the  protection  thus  afforded,  however,  the 
Reformation  struck  deep  root  in  the  soiL  It  flourished 
still  more  under  the  favour  shown  to  it  by  the  con- 
federates, who,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not  scruple  to 
guarantee  security  of  religious  worship  to  some  of 
the  sectaries  who  demanded  it. 

But  the  element  which  contributed  most  to  the 
success  of  the  new  religion  was  the  public  preachings. 
These  in  the  Netherlands  were  what  the  Jacobin 
clubs  were  in  France,  or  the  secret  societies  in  Ger- 
many  and   Italy — an   obvious   means   for  bringing 
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together  sack  as  were  pledged  to  a  oommon  hostility 
to  exifitjng  institutions,  and  thns  affording  them  an 
opportunity  for  consulting  on  their  grievanoes  and 
for  concerting  the  best  means  of  redress.  The  direct 
object  of  these  meetings,  it  is  true,  was  to  listen  to 
the  teachings  of  the  minister.  But  that  functionary, 
&T  fiom  confining  himself  to  spiritual  exercises, 
usuidly  wandered  to  more  exciting  themes,  as  the 
corruptions  of  the  Church  and  the  condition  of  the 
land.  He  rarely  £uled  to  descant  on  the  forlorn 
circumstances  of  himself  and  his  flock,  condemned 
thus  stealthily  to  herd  together  like  a  band  of  out- 
laws, with  ropes,  as  it  were,  about  their  necks,  and 
to  seek  out  some  solitaiy  spot  in  which  to  glorify  the 
Lord,  while  their  enemies,  in  all  the  pride  of  a 
dominant  religion,  could  offer  up  their  devotions 
openly  and  without  fear,  in  magnificent  temples. 
The  preacher  inveighed  bitterly  against  the  richly 
beneficed  clergy  of  the  rival  Church,  whose  lives  of 
pampered  ease  too  often  furnished  an  indifferent  com- 
mentary on  the  doctrines  they  inculcated.  His  wrath 
was  kindled  by  the  pompous  ceremonial  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  so  dazzling  and  attractive  to  its 
votaries,  but  which  the  Reformer  sourly  contrasted 
with  the  naked  simplicity  of  the  Protestant  servica 
Of  all  abominations,  however,  the  greatest  in  his  eyes 
was  the  worship  of  images,  which  he  compared  to 
the  idolatry  that  in  ancient  times  had  so  often 
brought  down  the  vengeance  of  Jehovah  on  the 
nations  of  Palestine ;  and  he  called  on  his  hearers 
not  merely  to  remove  idolatry  from  their  hearts,  but 
the  idols  from  their  sight.*     It  was  not  wonderful 

*  **  Accendnnt  animos  riiDistri,  liam  opportere  affirmant."    Van- 

fagicnda  non  animo  mod6.  Bed  et  der  Haer,  De  Initiis  Tnmaltaum, 

corpore  idoU:    eradicari,     extir-  p.  236 
pan  tantam  sninmi  Dei  contnme- 
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that,  thus  stimulated  by  their  spiritual  leaders,  the 
people  should  be  prepared  for  scenes  similar  to  those 
enacted  by  the  Kefoimers  in  France  and  in  Scotland, 
or  that  Margaret,  aware  of  the  popular  feeling,  should 
have  predicted  such  an  outbreak.  At  length  it  came, 
and  on  a  scale  and  with  a  degree  of  violence  not  sur- 
passed either  by  the  Huguenots  or  the  disciples  of 
Knox. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  August,  the  day  before  the 
festival  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  a  mob  some 
three  hundred  in  number,  armed  with  clubs,  axes, 
and  other  implements  of  destruction,  broke  into  the 
churches  around  St.  Omer,  in  the  province  of  Flan- 
ders, overturned  the  images,  defac^  the  ornaments, 
and  in  a  short  time  demolished  whatever  had  any 
value  or  beauty  in  the  buildings.  Growmg  bolder 
from  the  impunity  which  attended  their  movements, 
they  next  proceeded  to  Ypres,  and  had  the  audacity 
to  break  into  the  cathedral  and  deal  with  it  in  the 
same  ruthless  manner.  Strengthened  by  the  acces- 
sion of  other  miscreants  from  the  various  towns,  they 
proceeded  along  the  bunks  of  the  Lys,  and  fell  upon 
the  churches  of  Menin,  Comines,  and  other  places  on 
its  borders.  The  excitement  now  spread  over  the 
country.  Everywhere  the  populace  was  in  arms. 
Churches,  chapels,  and  convents  were  involved  in 
indiscriminate  ruin.  The  storm,  after  sweeping  over 
Flanders  and  desolating  the  flourishing  cities  of 
Valenciennes  and  Toumay,  descended  on  Brabant. 
Antwerp,  the  great  commercial  capital  of  the  country, 
was  its  first  mark.* 

The  usual  population  of  the  town  happened  to  be 

•  Strada,  DeBelloBelgjco,tora.  rial,  p.   96. — Correspondance    de 

L  pp.  260-252. — Vander  Haer,  De  Marguerite  d'Autriche,    pp.  ISSL 

Initiia    Tumultaum,    p.    232,  et  185. 
seq. — Hopper,  Becueil  et  M^mo« 
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swelled  at  this  time  by  an  influx  of  strangers  from 
the  neighbouring  country,  who  had  come  up  to  cele- 
brate the  great  festival  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin,  Fortunately,  the  prince  of  Orange  was  in 
the  place,  and  by  his  presence  prevented  any  moles- 
tation to  the  procession,  except  what  arose  from  the 
occasional  groans  and  hisses  of  the  more  zealous  spec- 
tators among  the  Protestants.  The  priests,  however, 
on  their  return,  had  the  discretion  to  deposit  the 
image  in  the  chapel,  instead  of  the  conspicuous 
station  usually  assigned  to  it  in  the  cathedral,  to 
receive  there  during  the  coming  week  the  adoration 
of  the  faithfuL 

On  the  following  day,  unluckily,  the  prince  was 
recalled  to  Brussels.  In  the  evening  some  boys,  who 
had  found  their  way  into  the  church,  called  out  to 
the  Virgin,  demanding,  "  why  little  Mary  had  gone 
so  early  to  her  nest,  and  whether  she  were  afraid  to 
show  her  face  in  public."'  This  was  followed  by  one 
of  the  party  moimting  into  the  pulpit  and  there 
mimicking  the  tones  and  gestures  of  the  Catholic 
preacher.  An  honest  waterman  who  was  present, 
a  zealous  son  of  the  Church,  scandalised  by  this 
insult  to  his  religion,  sprang  into  the  pulpit  and 
endeavoured  to  dislodge  the  usurper.  The  lad 
resisted.  His  comrades  came  to  his  rescue,  and  a 
struggle  ensued,  which  ended  in  both  the  parties 
being  expelled  from  the  building  by  the  oflScers.* 
This  scandalous  proceeding,  it  may  be  thought,  should 
have  put  the  magistrates  of  the  city  on  their  guard 
and  warned  them  to  take  some  measures  of  defence  for 
the  cathedral    But  the  admonition  was  not  heeded. 

•  "  Si  Mariette  avait  penr,  qu*     le  Tacitnme,   torn,   ii    Pr6facei 
elle  se  retir^t  sitdt  en  son  nia."     p.  lii.  ^ 
Gorrespondance     de    Gnillaume         ^  Ibid.,  nbi  supra. 

VOL.  II.  B 
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On  the  following  dav  a  considerable  number  of  the 
reformed  party  entered  the  building,  and  were  allowed 
to  continue  there  after  vespers,  when  the  rest  of  the 
congregation  had  withdrawn.  Left  in  possession, 
their  first  act  was  to  break  forth  into  one  of  the 
Psalms  of  David.  The  sound  of  their  own  yoices 
seemed  to  rouse  them  to  fury.  Before  the  chant  had 
died  away,  they  rushed  forward  as  by  a  common 
impulse,  broke  open  the  doors  of  the  chapel,  and 
dragged  forth  the  image  of  the  Virgin.  Some  called 
on  her  to  cry,  "  Vivent  lea  Crueux  /"  while  others  tore 
off  her  embroidered  robes  and  rolled  the  dumb  idol 
in  the  dust,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  spectators. 

This  was  the  signal  for  havoa  The  rioters  dispersed 
in  all  directions  on  the  work  of  destruction.  Nothing 
escaped  their  raga  High  above  the  great  altar  was 
an  image  of  the  Saviour,  curiously  carved  in  wood, 
and  placed  between  the  eflSgies  of  the  two  thieves 
crucified  with  him.  The  mob  contrived  to  get  a  rope 
round  the  neck  of  the  statue  of  Christ,  and  dragged 
it  to  the  ground.  They  then  fell  upon  it  with 
hatchets  and  hammers,  and  it  was  soon  broken  into 
a  hundred  fragmenta  The  two  thieves,  it  was 
remarked,  were  spared,  as  if  to  preside  over  the  work 
of  rapine  below. 

Their  fury  now  turned  against  the  other  statues, 
which  were  quickly  overthrown  from  their  pedestals. 
The  paintings  that  lined  the  walls  of  the  cathedral 
were  cut  into  shreds.  Many  of  these  were  the  choicest 
specimens  of  Flemish  art,  even  then,  in  its  dawn, 
giving  promise  of  the  glorious  day  wliich  was  to  shed 
a  lustre  over  the  land. 

But  the  pride  of  the  cathedral,  and  of  Antwerp, 
was  the  great  organ,  renowned  throughout  the 
Netherlands,  not  more  for  its  dimensions  than  its 
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perfect  workmanship.  With  their  ladders  the  rioters 
scaled  the  lofty  fabric,  and  with  their  implements 
soon  converted  it,  like  all  else  they  laid  their  hands 
on,  into  a  heap  of  rubbish. 

The  ruin  was  now  universal  Nothing  beautiful, 
nothing  holy,  was  spared.  The  altars — ^and  there 
were  no  less  than  seventy  in  the  vast  edifice — were 
overthrown  one  after  another;  their  richly  embroi- 
dered coverings  rudely  rent  away;  their  gold  and 
silver  vessels  appropriated  by  the  plunderers.  The 
sacramental  bread  was  trodden  under  foot ;  the  wine 
was  quaffed  by  the  miscreants,  in  golden  chalices,  to 
the  health  of  one  another,  or  of  the  Gueux ;  and  the 
holy  oil  was  profanely  used  to  anoint  their  shoes  and 
sandals.  The  sculptured  tracery  on  the  walls,  the 
«^lj  offering,  th  J  enriched  th^ehrinee.  the  screen, 
of  gilded  bronze,  the  delicately  carved  wood-work  of 
the  pulpit,  the  marble  and  alabaster  ornaments,  all 
went  down  under  the  fierce  blows  of  the  iconoclasts. 
The  pavement  was  strewed  with  the  ruined  splen- 
dours of  a  church  which  in  size  and  magnificence  was 
perhaps  second  only  to  St.  Peter's  among  the  churches 
of  Christendom. 

As  the  light  of  day  faded,  the  assailants  supplied 
its  place  with  such  light  as  they  could  obtain  from 
the  candles  which  they  snatched  from  the  altars.  It 
was  midnight  before  the  work  of  destruction  was 
completed  Thus  toiling  in  darkness,  feebly  dispelled 
by  tapers  the  rays  of  which  could  scarcely  penetrate 
the  vaulted  distances  of  the  cathedral,  it  is  a  curious 
circumstance — if  true — that  no  one  was  injured  by 
the  heavy  masses  of  timber,  stone,  and  metal  that 
were  everywhere  falling  around  them.*     The  whole 

*  "Nnllns  ex  eo  nnmero  ant     decidentiam   mo    transyolantinm 
fiasn  afflictuB,  ant  riiia&  oppressos     fragmentoram,  ant  occorsu  ool- 
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number  engaged  in  this  work  is  said  not  to  have 
exceeded  a  hundred  men,  women,  and  boys — women 
of  the  lowest  description,  dressed  in  men's  attim 

When  their  task  was  completed,  they  sallied  forth 
in  a  body  from  the  doors  of  the  cathedral,  some 
singing  the  Psalms  of  David,  others  roaring  out  the 
fanatical  war-cry  of  "  Vivent  les  GueuxP^  Flushed 
with  success,  and  joined  on  the  way  by  stragglers 
like  themselves,  they  burst  open  the  doors  of  one 
church  after  another ;  and  by  the  time  morning 
broke,  the  principal  temples  in  the  city  had  been 
dealt  with  in  the  same  ruthless  manner  as  the 
cathedral* 

No  attempt  all  this  time  was  made  to  stop  these 
proceedings,  on  the  part  of  magistrates  or  citizens. 
As  they  beheld  from  their  windows  the  bodies  of  armed 
men  hunying  to  and  fro  by  the  gleam  of  their  torches, 
and  listened  to  the  sounds  of  violence  in  the  distance, 
they  seem  to  have  been  struck  with  a  pania  The 
Catholics  remained  within-doors,  fearing  a  general 
rising  of  the  Protestants.  The  Protestants  feared 
to  move  abroad,  lest  they  should  be  confounded  with 
the  rioters.  Some  imagined  their  own  turn  might 
come  next,  and  appeared  in  arms  at  the  entrances 
of  their  houses,  prepared  to  defend  them  against  the 
enemy. 

When  gorged  with  the  plunder  of  the  city,  the 
insurgents  poured  out  at  the  gates,  and  fell  ^dth  the 
same  violence  on  the  churches,  convents,  and  other 

lisuque  festinantiiim  cum  fabrili-  •  Ibid.,  pp.  255-258. — ^Vander 

bus  armis  levissimb  sauciatiis  sit."  Haer,  De  Initiis  Tnmnltnum,  p. 

Strada,  De  Bello  Belgico,  torn  i.  237,  et  sea. — Brandt,    Reforma- 

p,  257. — "  No    li^ht    argument,"  tion  in  the  Liow  Countries,  voL  L 

adds  the    historian,  "  that  with  p.  193. — Correepondance  de  Guil- 

Grod's   permission  the  work  was  laume  le  Taciturne,  torn.  iL,  Pr6- 

doue  under  the  immediate  direo-  £ace,  pp.  liiL,  liy. 
tion  of  the  demons  of  hell  I" 
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religious  edifices  in  the  suburba  For  three  days 
these  dismal  scenes  continued,  without  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  inhabitant&  Amidst  the  ruin  in  the 
cathedral,  the  mob  had  spared  the  royal  arms  and 
the  escutcheons  of  the  knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
emblazoned  on  the  walla  Calling  this  to  mind,  they 
now  returned  into  the  city  to  complete  the  work. 
But  some  of  the  knights,  who  were  at  Antwerp, 
collected  a  handfiil  of  their  followers,  and,  with  a  few 
of  the  citizens,  forced  their  way  into  the  cathedral, 
arrested  ten  or  twelve  of  the  rioters,  and  easily  dis- 
persed the  remainder ;  while  a  gallows  erected  on  an 
eminence  admonished  the  ofienders  of  the  fate  that 
awaited  them.  The  facility  with  which  the  disorders 
were  repressed  by  a  few  resolute  men  naturally 
suggests  the  inference  that  many  of  the  citizens  had 
too  much  sympathy  with  the  authors  of  the  outrages 
to  care  to  check  them,  still  less  to  bring  the  culprits 
to  punishment.  An  orthodox  chronicler  of  the  time 
vents  his  indignation  against  a  people  who  were  so 
much  more  ready  to  stand  by  their  hearths  than  by 
their  altars.' 

The  fate  of  Antwerp  had  its  effect  on  the  country. 
The  flames  of  fanaticism,  burning  fiercer  than  ever, 
quickly  spread  over  the  northern  as  they  had  done 
over  the  western  provincea  In  Holland,  Utrecht, 
Friesland, — everywhere,  in  short,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions on  the  southern  borders, — mobs  rose  against 
the  churches.  In  some  places,  as  Rotterdam,  Dort, 
Haarlem,  the  magistrates  were  wary  enough  to  avert 
the  storm  by  delivering  up  the  images,  or  at  least  by 
removing  them  fix)m  the  buildinga*    It  was  rarely 

^  ''Pro  focifl  pngnatar   inter-         *  Brandt,  Reformation   in  the 
dam    acriils    qnam    pro    aria."     Low  Coontries,  toL  L  p.  20L 
Strada,  De   Bello  Belgico,  torn. 
Lp.260. 
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that  any  attempt  was  made  at  resistance.  Yet  on 
one  or  two  occasions  this  so  far  succeeded  that  a 
handful  of  troops  sufficed  to  rout  the  iconoclasts.  At 
Anchyn,  four  hundred  of  the  rabble  were  left  dead 
on  the  field.  But  the  soldiers  had  no  relish  for  their 
duty,  and  on  other  occasions,  when  called  on  to 
perform  it,  refused  to  bear  arms  against  their  coun- 
trymen.' The  leaven  of  heresy  was  too  widely  spread 
among  the  people. 

Thus  the  work  of  plunder  and  devastation  went 
on  vigorously  throughout  the  land.  Cathediul  and 
chapel,  monastery  and  nunnery,  reUgious  houses  of 
every  description,  even  hospitals,  were  delivered  up 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Reformers.  The  monks 
fled,  leaving  behind  them  treasures  of  manuscripts 
and  well-stored  cellars,  which  latter  the  invaders 
soon  emptied  of  their  contents,  while  they  consigned 
the  former  to  the  flames.  The  terrified  nuns,  escaping 
half  naked,  at  dead  of  night,  firom  their  convents, 
were  too  happy  to  find  a  retreat  among  their  friends 
and  kinsmen  in  the  city."  Neither  monk  nor  nun 
ventured  to  go  abroad  in  the  conventual  garb. 
Priests  might  be  sometimes  seen  hurrying  away  with 
some  relic  or  sacred  treasure  under  their  robes, 
which  they  were  eager  to  save  from  the  spoilers. 
In  the  general  sack  not  even  the  abode  of  the  dead 


•  But  the  Almighty,  to  quote 
the  words  of  a  contemporary, 
jealous  of  his  own  honour,  took 
siffual  vengeance  afterwards  on 
all  those  towns  and  villages 
whose  inhabitants  had  stood 
tamely  by  and  seen  the  profana- 
tion of  his  temples :  **  Dios  que 
es  justo  y  zelador  de  su  honrapor 
caminos  y  formas  incomprehen- 
sibles,  lo  ha  vengado  despues 
cruelmente,  por  que  todos  esos 
lugares    donde    csas    cosas    ban 


acontecido  han  sido  tornados, 
saqueados,  despoiados  y  arruina- 
dos  por  guerra,  pillage,  peste  y  in- 
comodidades,  en  que,  asi  los  males 
y  culpados  como  los  buenos  por 
su  sulrimientoy  connivencia,  nan 
conocido  y  oonfesado  que  Dios  ha 
sido  corrido  contra  ellos."  Benom 
do  Francia,  Alborotos  de  Flandes, 
M.S. 

"  Strada,    De    Bello   Belgico, 
torn.  i.  p.  259. 
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was  respected ;  and  the  sepulchres  of  the  counts  of 
Flanders  were  violated,  and  laid  open  to  the  public 
gaze  I" 

The  deeds  of  violence  perpetrated  by  the  icono- 
clasts were  accompanied  by  such  indignities  as  might 
express  their  contempt  for  the  ancient  fidth.  They 
snatched  the  wafer,  says  an  eye-witness,  from  the 
altar,  and  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  a  parrot.  Some 
huddled  the  images  of  the  saints  together  and  set 
them  on  fire,  or  covered  them  with  bits  of  armour, 
and,  shouting  "  Vivent  lea  Gueuxf*  tUted  rudely 
against  them.  Some  put  on  the  vestments  stolen 
from  the  churches,  and  ran  about  the  streets  with 
them  in  mockery.  Some  basted  the  books  with 
butter,  that  they  might  bum  the  more  briskly."  By 
the  scholar,  this  last  enormity  will  not  be  held  light 
among  their  transgressions.  It  answered  their  pur- 
pose, to  judge  by  the  number  of  volumes  that  were 
consumed.  Among  the  rest,  the  great  library  of 
Vicogne,  one  of  the  noblest  collections  of  the  Nether- 
lands, perished  in  the  flames  kindled  by  these 
Cinatics." 

The  amount  of  injury  inflicted  during  this  dismal 
period  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate.  Four  hundred 
churches  were  sacked  by  the  insurgents  in  Flanders 
alona"    The  damage  to  the  cathedral  of  Antwerp, 


^  "  En  tons  oes  monast^res  et 
cloistres,  ils  abattent  touttes  b6- 
pultores  des  comtes  et  oomtesses 
de  Flandres  et  aultres."  Corres- 
pond ance  de  Marguerite  d*Aa- 
triche,jp.  183, 

"  "Hie  psittaco  sacrosanctum 
Domini  corpas  porrigerent :  Hio 
ex  ordine  collocatis  iinaginibas  ig- 
nem  subijcerent,  cadentiboa  in- 
snltarent :  Hie  statuis  anna  in- 
doerent,  in  armatos  depugnarent, 
deiectosy  Yiuant  Geusij  clamare 


imperarent,  nt  ad  scopum  no  ad 
Christi  ima^nem  iaculaturi  oolli- 
marent,  libros  bibliotbeearura 
batiro  innnctos  in  ignem  conij- 
cerent,  sacris  vestibus  snmmo 
ludibrio  per  vicos  palam  vteren- 
tur."  Vander  Haer,  De  Initiia 
Tumultuum,  p.  238. 

^  Hopper,  Ilecneil  et  Memorial, 
p.  98. 

^^  Correspondance  de  Margue- 
rite d'Autriche,  p.  182. 
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including  its  precious  contents,  was  said  to  amount 
to  not  less  than  four  hundred  thousand  ducats  I** 
The  loss  occasioned  by  the  plunder  of  gold  and  silver 
plate  might  be  computed.  The  structures  so  cruelly 
defaced  might  be  repaired  by  the  skill  of  the  architect. 
But  who  can  estimate  the  irreparable  loss  occasioned 
by  the  destruction  of  manuscripts,  statuary,  and 
paintings  ?  It  is  a  melancholy  £tct  that  the  earliest 
eflForts  of  the  Reformera  were  everywhere  directed 
against  those  monuments  of  genius  which  had  been 
created  and  cherished  by  the  generous  patronage  of 
CatholicisuL  But  if  the  first  step  of  the  Reformation 
was  on  the  ruins  of  art,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a 
compensation  has  been  found  in  the  good  which  it 
has  done  by  breaking  the  fetters  of  the  intellect,  and 
opening  a  firee  range  in  those  domains  of  science  to 
which  all  access  had  been  hitherto  denied. 

The  wide  extent  of  the  devastation  was  not  more 
remarkable  than  the  time  in  which  it  was  accom- 
plished. The  whole  work  occupied  less  than  a  fort- 
night. It  seemed  as  if  the  destroying  angel  had 
passed  over  the  land,  and  at  a  blow  had  consigned  its 
noblest  edifices  to  ruin !  The  method  and  discipline, 
if  I  may  so  say,  in  the  movements  of  the  iconoclasts, 
were  as  extraordinary  as  their  celerity.  They  would 
seem  to  have  been  directed  by  some  other  hands  than 
those  which  met  the  vulgar  eye.  The  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  plate  purloined  from  the  churches  and 
convents  was  immensa  Though  doubtless  sometimes 
appropriated  by  individuals,  it  seems  not  unfrequently 
to  have  been  gathered  in  a  heap  and  delivered  to  the 
minister,  who,  either  of  himself,  or  by  direction  of 
the  consistory,  caused  it  to  be  melted  down  and  dis- 

'^  Strada,  De  Bello  Bel^co,tom.  L  p.  260. 
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tributed  among  the  most  needy  of  the  sectaries." 
We  may  sympathise  with  the  indignation  of  a 
Catholic  writer  of  the  time,  who  exclaims  that  in 
this  way  the  poor  churchmen  were  made  to  pay  for 
the  scourges  with  which  they  had  been  beaten.*' 

The  tidings  of  the  outbreak  fell  heavily  on  the 
ears  of  the  court  of  Brussels,  where  the  regent,  not- 
withstanding her  prediction  of  the  event,  was  not 
any  the  better  prepared  for  it.  She  at  once  called 
her  coimsellors  together  and  demanded  their  aid  in 
defending  the  religion  of  the  country  against  its 
enemie&  But  the  prince  of  Orange  and  his  friends 
discouraged  a  resort  to  violent  measures,  as  little 
likely  to  prevail  in  the  present  temper  of  the  people. 
"  First,"  said  Egmont,  "  let  us  provide  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  state.  It  will  be  time  enough  then  to 
think  of  religion."  "  No,"  said  Margaret,  warmly ; 
"  the  service  of  God  demands  our  first  care ;  for  the 
ruin  of  religion  would  be  a  greater  evil  than  the  loss 
of  the  country.""  "  Those  who  have  anything  to 
lose  in  it,"  replied  the  count,  somewhat  coolly,  "  will 
probably  be  of  a  difierent  opinion,"** — an  answer  that 
greatly  displeased  the  duchesa 

Rumours  now  came  thick  on  one  another  of  the 
outrages  committed  by  the  image- breakers.     Fears 


*•  **  Y  de  lo  que  Tenia  del  saco 
de  la  plateria  y  cosas  sagradas  de 
la  yglesia  (que  algunos  xninistros 
7  loB  del  condstorio  juntavan  en 
una)  distribuyendo  4  los  fieles 
refonnados  algunos  frotos  de  sn 
reformacion,  para  contentar  4  los 
hambrientos.  Benom  de  Francia, 
Alborotos  de  Flandes,  MS. 

17  •<  Kaciendoles  pagar  el  precio 
de  los  azotes  con  que  f  ueron  azo- 
tados."    Ibid. 

*•  "  II  r^pondit  que  la  premiere 
chose  a  faire  ^tait  ae  oon 


]£tat ;  que,  ensuite  on  s*occnpe- 
rait  des  oboses  de  la  religion.  Elle 
r^pliqua,  non  saus  bumeur,  qu*il 
lui  paraissait  plus  n^cessaire  de 
pourvoir  d'abord  ^ce  qn'exigeait  le 
service  de  Dieu,  parce  que  la 
mine  de  la  religion  serait  nn  plus 
grand  mal  que  la  perte  du  pays." 
Correspondance  de  iPbilippe  XL, 
torn.  L  p.  449. 

*•  **I1  repartit  que  tons  ceux 
que  avaient  quelque  chose  i^ 
perdre,  ne  rentendaient  pas  de 
oette  manidre."  Ibid.»p.  450. 
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were  entertained  that  their  next  move  would  be 
on  the  capital  itself  Hitherto  the  presence  of  the 
regent  had  preserved  Brussels,  notwithstanding  some 
transient  demonstrations  among  the  people,  from  the 
spirit  of  reform  which  had  convulsed  the  rest  of  the 
country.  No  public  meetings  had  been  held  either 
in  the  city  or  the  suburbs ;  for  Margaret  had  declared 
she  would  hang  up  not  only  the  preacher,  but  all 
those  who  attended  him."  The  menace  had  its  eflFect. 
Thus  keeping  aloof  from  the  general  movement  of  the 
time,  the  capital  was  looked  on  with  an  evil  eye  by 
the  surrounding  country;  and  reports  were  rife  that 
the  iconoclasts  were  preparing  to  march  in  such  force 
on  the  place  as  should  enable  them  to  deal  with  it  as 
they  had  done  with  Antwerp  and  the  other  cities  of 
Brabant. 

The  question  now  arose  as  to  the  course  to  be 
pursued  in  the  present  exigency.  The  prince  of 
Orange  and  his  friends  earnestly  advised  that  Mar- 
garet should  secure  the  aid  of  the  confederates  by 
the  concessions  they  had  so  strenuously  demanded  ; 
in  the  next  place,  that  she  should  conciliate  the 
Protestants  by  consenting  to  their  religious  meetings. 
To  the  former  she  made  no  objection.  But  the  latter 
she  peremptorily  refused.  "  It  would  be  the  ruin  of 
our  holy  religion,"  she  said.  It  was  in  vain  they 
urged  that  two  hundred  thousand  sectaries  were  in 
arms ;  that  they  were  already  in  possession  of  the 
churches ;  that  if  she  persisted  in  her  refusal  they 
would  soon  be  in  Brussels,  and  massacre  every  priest 
and  Roman  Catholic  before  her  eyes!**  Notwith- 
standing this  glowing  picture  of  the  horrors  in  store 

^  Vide  ante,  p.  23.  gena    d'^glise    et    catholicqaes.** 

^  *'  £t  me  disoient  •  •  •   que  Corresnondance  da  Marguerite  d' 

lc8  sectaires  voulloient  venir  taer,  Autriciie»  p.  ISS. 

en  ma  prSsence,  tous  lea  prestree^ 
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for  her,  Margaret  remained  inflexible.  But  her 
agitation  was  excessive ;  she  felt  hei*self  alone  in  her 
extremity.  The  party  of  Granvelle  she  had  long 
since  abandoned.  The  party  of  Orange  seemed  now 
ready  to  abandon  her.  **  I  am  pressed  by  enemies 
within  and  without,"  she  wrote  to  Philip  ;  "  there  is 
no  one  on  whom  I  can  rely  for  coimsel  or  for  aid/'** 
Distrust  and  anxiety  brought  on  a  fever,  and  for 
several  days  and  nights  she  lay  tossing  about,  suf- 
fering equally  from  distress  of  body  and  anguish  of 
spirit." 

Thus  sorely  perplexed,  Margaret  felt  also  the  most 
serious  apprehensions  for  her  personal  safety.  With 
the  slight  means  of  defence  at  her  command,  Brussels 
seemed  no  longer  a  safe  residence,  and  she  finally  came 
to  the  resolution  to  extricate  herself  from  the  danger 
and  difficulties  of  her  situation  by  a  precipitate  flight. 
After  a  brief  consultation  with  Barlaimont,  Aerschot, 
and  others  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  and  hitherto  little  in  her  confidence,  she 
determined  to  abandon  the  capital  and  seek  a  refiige 
in  Mons, — a  strong  town  in  Hainault,  belonging  to 
the  duke  of  Aerschot,  which,  from  its  stuidy  attach- 
ment to  the  Bomish  fidth,  had  little  to  fear  from  the 
fenatica 

Having  completed  her  preparations  with  the 
greatest  secrecy,  on  the  day  fixed  for  her  flight 
Margaret  called  her  council  together  to  communicate 
her  design.     It  met  with  the  most  decided  opposi- 


**  '^  La  dnchesse  se  trouve  sans 
conseil  ni  assistance,  pressde  par 
rennemi  au  dedans  et  an  dehors." 
Correspondance  de  Philippe  II., 
torn.  i.  p,  465. 

•  *•  Nonobstant  touttes  ces  rai- 
Bons  et  remonstrances,  par  pln- 
sieurs  et  divers  jours,  je  n'y  ay 


yonlln    entendre,     donnant    par 

Slusieurs  fois  sonpirs  et  signe 
e  donletir  et  anfrcisse  de  coBor, 
jusqoes  a  1^  que,  par  aulcuns 
jours,  la  fiebyre  m'a  detenue,  et  ay 
passe  plusieurs  nuicts  sans  repos. 
Correspondance  de  Marguerite 
d'Autnche,  p,  ld4. 
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tion,  not  merely  from  the  lords  with  whom  she  had 
hitherto  acted,  but  from  the  President  Vigliua 
They  all  united  in  endeavouring  to  turn  her  from  a 
measure  which  would  plainly  intimate  such  a  want  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  duchess  as  must  dis- 
honour them  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The  prepara- 
tions for  Margaret's  flight  had  not  been  conducted  so 
secretly  but  that  some  rumour  of  them  had  taken 
wind ;  and  the  magistrates  of  the  city  now  waited  on 
her  in  a  body  and  besought  her  not  to  leave  them, 
defenceless  as  they  were,  to  the  mercy  of  their 
enemies. 

The  prince  was  heard  to  say  that  if  the  regent 
thus  abandoned  the  government  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  call  the  states-general  together  at  once,  to 
take  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  country.** 
And  Eormont  declared  that  if  she  fled  to  Mens  he 
would  muster  forty  thousand  men  and  besiege  Mons 
in  person.**  The  threat  was  not  a  vain  one,  for  no 
man  in  the  country  could  have  gathered  such  a  force 
under  his  banner  more  easily  than  Egmont.  The 
question  seems  to  have  been  finally  settled  by  the 
magistrates  causing  the  gates  of  the  town  to  be 
secured,  and  a  strong  guard  placed  over  them,  with 
orders  to  allow  no  passage  either  to  the  duchess  or 
her  followers.  Thus  a  prisoner  in  her  own  capital, 
Margaret  conformed  to  necessity,  and,  with  the  best 
grace  she  could,  consented  to  relinquish  her  scheme 
of  departure." 

The  question  now  recurred  as  to  the  course  to  be 

••  Corrcsponilanco  de  riiilippo         *  Corrospondance  de  Margtie- 

II.,  torn.  i.  p.  -ioi.  rite  d'Autriche,  p.   196. — Strada, 

••  •*  Ejjmont    a  tenu  lo  iiu^mo  Do  Bollo  Bolgico,  torn.  i.  p.  26t). — 

langago.  en   lyouUint  qu*on  16ve-  Vita  Vifflii,  p.  48. — Hopper,  Be- 

rait  4i^UK>  hoiuino!*,  pour  iillor  as-  oucil  et  Memorial,  p.  99. 
ti^er  Moun."  ibid.,  ubi  nupra. 
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pursued;  and  the  more  she  pondered  on  the  em- 
barrassments of  her  position,  the  more  she  became 
satisfied  that  no  means  of  extricating  herself  remained 
but  that  proposed  by  the  nobles.  Yet  in  thus  yield- 
ing to  necessity  she  did  so  protesting  that  she  was 
acting  under  compulsion.*'  On  the  twenty-third  of 
August,  Margaret  executed  an  instrument  by  which 
she  engaged  that  no  harm  should  come  to  the 
members  of  the  league  for  anything  hitherto  done  by 
them.  She  further  authorised  the  lords  to  announce 
to  the  confederates  her  consent  to  the  religious 
meetings  of  the  Reformed,  in  places  where  they  had 
been  hitherto  held,  until  his  majesty  and  the 
states-general  should  otherwise  determine.  It  was 
on  the  condition,  however,  that  they  should  go 
there  unarmed,  and  nowhere  offer  disturbance  to 
the  Catholics. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  month  the  confederate 
nobles  signed  an  agreement  on  their  part,  and 
solemnly  swore  that  they  would  aid  the  regent  to 
the  utmost  in  suppressmg  the  disorders  of  the 
country  and  in  bringing  their  authors  to  justice; 
agreeing,  moreover,  that  so  long  as  the  regent  should 
be  true  to  the  compact  the  league  should  be  con- 
sidered as  null  and  void." 

The  feelings  of  Margaret,  in  making  the  conces* 
sions  required  of  her,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
perusal  of  her  private  correspondence  with  her 
brother.     No  act  in  her  public  life  ever  caused  her 

^  At  Margaret's  command,  a  "•  The  particulars  of  the  agree- 

detailed  account  of  the    circum-  ment  are  given  by  Meteren,  fOst. 

stances  nnder  which  these  con-  des  Pays-Bas,  foL  45.      See  also 

cessions  were  extorted  from  her  Brandt,  Reformation  in  the  Low 

was  drawn  up  by  the  secretary  Conntries,  vol.  i.  p.  204. — Corre- 

Berty.    This  document  is  given  spondance  de  Gnulanme  le  Tad- 

by  (jachard,  Oorrespondance  de  tnme,  tom.  iL  pp.  465,  459. — Cor- 

Philippe  II.,  tom.  ii.,  Appendix,  respondanoe  de  l^hilippe  II.,  torn, 

p.  588.  i  p.  czliv. 
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80  deep  a  mortification ;  and  she  never  forgave  the 
authors  of  it.  "  It  was  forced  upon  me,"  she  writes 
to  Philip ;  "  but,  happily,  you  will  not  be  bound  by 
it."  And  she  beseeches  him  to  come  at  once,  in  such 
strength  as  would  enable  him  to  conquer  the  country 
for  himself,  or  to  give  her  the  means  of  doing  so.* 
Margaret,  in  early  life,  had  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Ignatius  Loyola.  More  than  one  passage  in  her 
history  proves  that  the  lessons  of  the  Jesuit  had  not 
been  thrown  away. 

During  these  discussions  the  panic  had  been  such 
that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  strengthen  the  gar- 
rison under  command  of  Count  Mansfeldt,  and  keep 
the  greater  part  of  the  citizens  under  arms  day  and 
night.  When  this  arrangement  was  concluded,  the 
great  lords  dispersed  on  their  mission  to  restore 
order  in  their  several  governments.  The  prince 
went  first  to  Antwerp,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
held  the  oflice  of  burgrava  He  made  strict  investi- 
gation into  the  causes  of  the  late  tumult,  hung  three 
of  the  ringleaders,  and  banished  three  others.  He 
found  it,  however,  no  easy  matter  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  sectaries,  who  had  possession  of  all  the 
churches,  from  which  they  had  driven  the  Catholics. 
After  long  negotiation,  it  was  arranged  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  hold  six,  and  should  resign  the 
rest  to  the  ancient  possessors.  The  arrangement 
gave  general  satisfaction,  and  the  principal  citizens 
and  merchants  congratulated  William  on  having 
rescued  them  fix)m  the  evils  of  anarchy. 

Not  so  the  regent.  She  knew  well  that  the 
example  of  Antwerp  would  become  a  precedent  for 

»  "  EHe  lo  siipplie  d*y    venir     reepondance  de  Philippe  II.,  torn. 

Sromptement,  a  main  arm^,  afia     L  p.  453. 
eleconquerir  deuoaTeao."   Cor- 
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the  rest  of  the  country.  She  denounced  the  com- 
pact, as  compromising  the  interests  of  Catholicism, 
and  openly  accused  the  prince  of  having  transcended 
his  powers  and  betrayed  the  trust  reposed  in  hiuL 
Finally,  she  wrote,  commanding  him  at  once  to 
revoke  his  concessiona 

William,  in  answer,  explained  to  her  the  grounds 
on  which  they  had  been  made,  and  their  absolute 
necessity  in  order  to  save  the  city  from  anarchy.  It 
is  a  strong  argument  in  his  favour  that  the  Protest- 
ants,  who  already  claimed  the  prince  as  one  of  their 
own  sect,  accused  him,  in  this  instance,  of  sacrificing 
their  cause  to  that  of  their  enemies ;  and  caricatures 
of  him  were  made,  representing  him  with  open  hands 
and  a  double  face."  William,  while  thus  explaining 
his  conduct,  did  not  conceal  his  indignation  at  the 
charges  brought  against  him  by  the  regent,  and 
renewed  his  request  for  leave  to  resign  his  oflices, 
since  he  no  longer  enjoyed  her  confidence.  But, 
whatever  disgust  she  may  have  felt  at  his  present 
conduct,  William's  services  were  too  important  to 
Margaret  in  this  crisis  to  allow  her  to  dispense  with 
them ;  and  she  made  haste  to  write  to  him  in  a  con- 
ciliatory tone,  explaining  away  as  £ir  as  possible  what 
had  been  ofi^ensive  in  her  former  letters.  Yet  from 
this  hour  the  consciousness  of  mutual  distrust  raised 
a  barrier  between  the  parties  never  to  be  overcoma" 

William  next  proceeded  to  his  governments  of 
Utrecht  and  Holland,  which,  by  a  similar  course  of 
measures  to  that  pursued  at  Antwerp,  he  soon 
restored  to  order.  While  in  Utrecht,  he  presented 
to  the  states  of  the  province  a  memorial,  in  which  he 

••llanmer,Sixteeiith  and  Seven-     atime  le  Tacitnme,  torn,  ii  pp. 
teenth  Centuries,  vol.  i.  p.  177.  220,  22:i,  231,  233;  Preface,  pp. 

"^  Correspondance    oe     Gnill-     bdL-lxiv. 
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briefly  reviewed  the  condition  of  the  country.  He 
urged  the  necessity  of  religions  toleration,  as  de- 
manded  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  aa  particularly 
necessary  in  a  country  like  that,  the  resort  of  so 
many  foreigners,  and  inhabited  by  sects  of  such 
various  denominations.  He  concluded  by  recom- 
mending  them  to  lay  a  petition  to  that  effect  before 
the  throne, — not,  probably,  from  any  belief  that  such 
a  petition  would  be  heeded  by  the  monarch,  but  from 
the  effect  it  would  have  in  strengthening  the  prind- 
pies  of  religious  freedom  in  his  countrymen.  Wil- 
liam's memorial  is  altogether  a  remarkable  paper  for 
the  time,  and  in  the  wise  and  liberal  tenor  of  its 
arguments  strikingly  contrasts  with  the  intolerant 
spirit  of  the  court  of  Madrid." 

The  regent  proved  correct  in  her  prediction  that 
the  example  of  Antwerp  would  be  made  a  precedent 
for  the  country.  William's  friends,  the  Counts 
Hoome  and  Hoogstraten,  employed  the  same  means 
for  conciliating  the  sectaries  in  their  own  govern- 
ments. It  wiis  otherwise  with  Egmont.  He  was  too 
stanch  a  Catholic  at  heart  to  approve  of  such  con- 
cessions. He  carried  matters,  therefore,  with  a  high 
hand  in  his  provinces  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  where 
his  personal  authority  was  unbounded.  He  made  a 
severe  scrutiny  into  the  causes  of  the  late  tumult, 
and  dealt  with  its  authors  so  sternly  as  to  provoke  a 
general  complaint  among  the  reformed  party,  some  of 
whom,  indeed,  became  so  far  alarmed  for  their  own 
safety  that  they  left  the  provinces  and  went  beyond 

sea. 

Order  now  seemed  to  be  re-established  in  the  land, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  nobles,  aided  by  the  con- 

**  The  document   is  given  en-     Maison    d' Orange-Nassau,    torn, 
tire  by  Groen,    Arcliives  de    la     iL  p.  429,  et  seq. 
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federates,  who  seem  to  have  faithfiilly  executed  their 
part  of  the  compact  with  the  regent.  The  Protes- 
tants took  possession  of  the  churches  assigned  to 
them,  or  busied  themselves  with  raising  others  on 
the  ground  before  reserved  for  their  meetings.  All 
joined  in  the  good  work,  the  men  labouring  at  the 
building,  the  women  giving  their  jewels  and  orna- 
ments to  de&aj  the  cost  of  the  materials.  A  calm 
succeeded, — a  temporary  lull  after  the  hurricane; 
and  Lutheran  and  Calvinist  again  indulged  in  the 
pleasing  illusion  that,  however  distasteful  it  might 
be  to  the  government,  they  were  at  length  secure  of 
the  blessings  of  religious  toleration. 

During  the  occurrence  of  these  events,  a  great 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  relations  of  parties. 
The  Catholic  members  of  the  league,  who  had  pro- 
posed nothing  beyond  the  reform  of  certain  glaring 
abuses,  and  least  of  all  anything  prejudicial  to  their 
own  religion,  were  startled  as  they  saw  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  course  they  were  pursuing.  Several  of 
them,  as  we  have  seen,  had  left  the  league  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  iconoclasts ;  and  aft;er  that  event  but 
very  few  remained  in  it.  The  confederates,  on  the 
other  hand,  lost  ground  with  the  people,  who  looked 
with  distrust  on  their  late  arrangement  with  the 
regent,  in  which  they  had  so  well  provided  for  their 
own  security.  The  confidence  of  the  people  was  not 
restored  by  the  ready  aid  which  their  old  allies 
seemed  willing  to  afford  the  great  nobles  in  bringing 
to  justice  the  authors  of  the  recent  disordera"   Thus 

"  Tiepolo,  the  Venetian  minis-  desire  for  reform  only  extended 

ter  at  the  conrt  of  Castile  at  this  to  certain  erring  abases ;   bnt  in 

time,  in  his  report   made  on  his  the  words  of  his  metaphor,  the 

return,    expresslj     acquits    the  stream    which    they  would  have 

Flemish  nooles  of  what  had  been  turned  to  the  irrigation  of  the 

often  imputed  to  them,  having  a  ground    soon   swelled    to  a  ter- 

hand  in   these  troubles.     Their  ribie   inundation:     "Oontra     V 

VOL.  n.  p 
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deserted  by  many  of  its  own  members,  distrusted  by 
the  Reformers,  and  detested  by  the  regent,  the  league 
ceased  from  that  period  to  exert  any  considerable 
influence  on  the  affairs  of  the  country. 

A  change  equally  important  had  taken  place  in  the 
politics  of  the  court.  The  main  object  with  Margaret, 
from  the  first,  had  been  to  secure  the  public  tranquil- 
lity. To  effect  this  she  had  more  than  once  so  far 
deferred  to  the  judgment  of  William  and  his  friends 
as  to  pursue  a  policy  not  the  most  welcome  to  herself. 
But  it  had  never  been  her  thought  to  extend  that 
policy  to  the  point  of  religious  toleration.  So  far 
from  it,  she  declared  that,  even  though  the  king 
should  admit  two  religions  in  the  state,  she  would 
rather  be  torn  in  pieces  than  consent  t/O  it.**  It  waa 
not  till  the  coalition  of  the  nobles  that  her  eyes  were 
opened  to  the  path  she  was  treading.  The  subse- 
quent outrages  of  the  iconoclasts  made  her  comprehend 
she  was  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice.  The  concessions 
wrung  from  her  at  that  time  by  Orange  and  his 
friends  filled  up  the  measure  of  her  indignation.  A 
great  gulf  now  opened  between  her  and  the  party  by 
whom  she  had  been  so  long  directed.  Yet  where 
could  she  turn  for  support?  One  course  only  re- 
mained; and  it  was  with  a  bitter  feeling  that  she 
felt  constrained  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the 
very  party  which  she  had  almost  estranged  from  her 
counsela    In  her  extremity  she  sent  for  the  President 


opinion  do'  principali  della  lega, 
one  volevano  indur  timore  et  non 
tanto  danno.  .  .  .  Dico  cbe  qn'^sto 
fa  perch^  essi  non  hebbero  mai 
intentione  di  rfbellarsi  dal  sno 
tag"*  m&  solamente  con  qnesti 
mezzi  di  timore  impedir  cbe  non 
si  introdncesse  in  qnei  stati  il 
liibiinal  dell'  Inqoisitione."    £e- 


latione  di  M.  A.  Tiepolo,   1667, 
MS. 

•*  "En  snpposant  qne  le  Roi 
▼oulxit  admettre  denx  religions  (ce 
qn'elle  ne  pouvait  croire).  elle  ne 
voulait  pas.  elle,  Atre  rexecutrice 
d'nne  semblable  determination ; 
qn*elle  se  laissemit  plutdt  met- 
tre  en  pieces."  Correspondance 
de  Pbilippe  II.,  tom.  L  p.  45S. 
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FigKus,  on  whose  head  she  had  poured  so  many 
anathemas  in  her  coiTespondence  with  Philip, — whom 
she  had  not  hesitated  to  charge  with  the  grossest 
peculation. 

Margaret  sent  for  the  old  councillor,  and,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  demanded  his  advice  in  the  present 
exigency.  The  president  naturally  expressed  his 
smiri^at  this  mL  of  confidence  from  one  who  had 
80  carefully  excluded  him  from  her  counsels  for  the 
last  two  yeara  Margaret,  after  some  acknowledg- 
ment of  her  mistake,  intimated  a  hope  that  this 
would  be  no  impediment  to  his  giving  her  the  counsel 
she  now  so  much  needed.  Viglius  answered  by  in- 
quiring whether  she  were  prepared  faithfully  to  cany 
out  what  she  koew  to  be  the  will  of  the  king.  On 
Margaret's  replying  in  the  affirmative,  he  recom- 
mended that  she  should  put  the  same  question  to 
each  member  of  her  cabinet.  "  Their  answers,"  said 
the  old  statesman,  "  will  show  you  whom  you  are  to 
trust'*  The  question — the  touchstone  of  loyalty — 
was  accordingly  put ;  and  the  minister,  who  relates 
the  anecdote  himself,  tells  us  that  three  only.  Mans- 
feldt,  Barlaimont,  and  Aerschot,  were  prepared  to 
stand  by  the  regent  in  carrying  out  the  policy  of  the 
crown.  From  that  hour  the  regent's  confidence  was 
transferred  from  the  party  with  which  she  had 
hitherto  acted,  to  their  rivals." 

It  is  amusing  to  trace  the  change  of  Margaret's 
sentiments  in  her  correspondence  of  this  period  with 
her  brother.  "  Orange  and  Hoome  prove  themselves, 
by  word  and  by  deed,  enemies  of  God  and  the 
king.""     Of  Egmont  she  speaks  no  better.     "  With 

"  The  report  of  this  curious  ••  "  En  paroles  et  en  faits,  ils  se 

dialogue,  Homewh  at  more  extended  sont  d^clar^s  contre  Dieu  et  con- 

than  in  these  pages,  is  to  be  found  tre    le  Roi."  Correspondance  de 

in  the  Vita  Vigm,  p.  47.  Philippe  II.,  torn.  i.  453. 
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all  his  protestations  of  loyalty,"  she  fears  he  is  only 
plotting  mischief  to  the  state.  "  He  has  openly 
joined  the  Gueua^  and  his  eldest  daughter  is  reported 
to  be  a  Huguenot."*'  Her  great  concern  is  for  the 
safety  of  Viglius,  "  almost  paralysed  by  his  fears,  as 
the  people  actually  threaten  to  tear  hun  in  pieces.'*" 
The  factious  lords  conduct  affairs  according  to  their 
own  pleasure  in  the  council ;  and  it  is  understood 
they  are  negotiating  at  the  present  moment  to  bring 
about  a  coalition  between  the  Protestants  of  Germany, 
France,  and  England,  hoping  in  the  end  to  drive  the 
house  of  Austria  from  the  throne,  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  Spain  from  the  Netherlands,  and  divide  the 
provinces  among  themselves  and  their  friends  I* 
Margaret's  crediility  seems  to  have  been  in  propor- 
tion to  her  hatred,  and  her  hatred  in  proportion  to 
her  former  friendship.  So  it  was  in  her  quarrel  with 
Granvelle,  and  she  now  dealt  the  same  measure  to 
the  men  who  had  succeeded  that  minister  in  her 
confidence. 

The  prince  of  Orange  cared  little  for  the  regent's 
estrangement.  He  had  long  felt  that  his  own  path 
lay  wide  asunder  from  that  of  the  government,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  more  than  once  asked  leave 
to  resign  his  ofiices  and  withdraw  into  private  life. 
Hoome  viewed  the  matter  with  equal  indifference. 
He  had  also  asked  leave  to  retire,  complaining  that 
his  services  had  been  poorly  requited  by  the  govern- 
ment.    He  was  a  man  of  a  bold,  impatient  temper. 

^  Ib'd.,  ubi  snpra.  by  the  people,   but  takes  mnch 

"  '*Le  president,  qu'on  menace  more  credit  to  himself  for  presence 

de  tons  cotes  d'assommer  et  de  of  mind  than  the  duchess  seems 

mettre  en  pi^es,  est  devenu  d'une  willing  to  allow.  Vita  Viglii,  p. 

timidit6    incroyable."     Ibid.,    p.  48. 

460. — Viglius,     in    his     "Life,"  ■•  Correspondance  de  Philippe 

confirms  this  account  of  the  dan-  XL,  torn,  i  pp.  255,  260. 
gers  with  which  he  was  threatened 
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In  a  letter  to  Philip  he  told  hira  that  it  was  not  the 
r^ent,  but  his  majesty,  of  whom  he  complained,  for 
compelling  him  to  undergo  the  annoyance  of  dancing 
attendance  at  the  court  of  Brussels  1**  He  further 
added  that  he  had  not  discussed  his  conduct  with 
the  duchess,  as  it  was  not  his  way  to  treat  of  affairs 
of  honour  with  ladies  1^*  There  was  certainly  no 
want  of  plain-dealing  in  this  communication  with 
majesty. 

Count  Egmont  took  the  coolness  of  the  regent  in 
a  veiy  different  manner.  It  touched  his  honour, 
perhaps  his  vanity,  to  be  thus  excluded  from  her 
Doufidenca  He  felt  it  the  more  keenly  as  he  was  so 
loyal  at  heart  and  strongly  attached  to  the  Ilomish 
fe,itlL  On  the  other  hand,  his  generous  nature  was 
deeply  sensible  to  the  wrongs  of  his  countrymen. 
Thus  drawn  in  opposite  directions,  he  took  the  middle 
course, — by  no  means  the  safest  in  politics.  Under 
these  opposite  influences  he  remained  in  a  state 
of  dangerous  irresolution.  His  sympathy  with  the 
cause  of  the  confederates  lost  him  the  confidence  of 
the  government.  His  loyalty  to  the  government 
excluded  him  from  the  councils  of  the  confederates. 
And  thus,  though  perhaps  the  most  popular  man  in 
the  Netherlands,  there  was  no  one  who  possessed  less 
real  influence  in  public  affairs.** 


^  "Disant  n'avoir  anlcun  d* 
elle,  mais  bien  de  Yostre  Majesty, 
laqnelle  n*avoit  estd  cooteat  me 
laisser  en  ma  maison,  mais  m' 
avoit  command^  me  troaver  k 
Bruxelles  vers  Son  Altesse,  on 
avoie  recen  tant  de  facheries." 
Supplement  h  Strada,  torn.  ii.  p. 
505. 

**  **Ne  me  samblant  debvoir 
traicter  affaires  de  honneur  avecq 
Dames."    Ibid.,  abi  supra^ 

«  «« They  tell  me»'*  writes  Moril- 


Ion  to  Granvelle,  *•  it  is  qnite  in- 
credible how  old  and  grey  Eg- 
mont has  become.  He  does  not 
venture  to  sleep  at  night  without 
his  sword  and  pistols  oj  his  bed- 
side I"  (Archives  de  la  Maison  d' 
Orange-Nassau,  Supplement,  p. 
86.)  But  there  was  no  pretence 
that  at  this  time  E^mont's  life 
was  in  danger.  Morillon,  in  his 
eagerness  to  cater  for  the  car- 
dinal's appetite  for  gossip,  did  not 
always  stick  at  the  miprobable. 
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The  tidings  of  the  tumults  in  the  Netherlands, 
which  travelled  with  the  usual  expedition  of  evil 
news,  caused  as  great  consternation  at  the  court  of 
Castile  as  it  had  done  at  that  of  Brussela  Philip, 
on  receiving  his  despatches,  burst  forth,  it  is  said, 
mto  the  most  violent  fit  of  anger,  and,  tearing  his 
beard,  he  exclaimed,  "It  shall  cost  them  dear;  by 
the  soul  of  my  &ther  I  swear  it,  it  shall  cost  them 
dear  1"*  The  anecdote,  often  repeated,  rests  on  the 
authority  of  Granvelle's  correspondent,  Morillon.  If 
it  be  true,  it  affords  a  solitary  exception  to  the 
habitual  self-command — displayed  in  circumstances 
quite  as  trying- of  the  "  prudent"  monarch.  The 
account  given  by  Hopper,  who  was  with  the  court  at 
the  time,  is  the  more  probable  of  the  two.  According 
to  that  minister,  the  king,  when  he  received  the 
tidings,  lay  ill  of  a  tertian  fever  at  Segovia.  As 
letter  after  letter  came  to  him  with  particulars  of  the 
tumult,  he  maintained  his  usual  serenity,  exhibiting 
no  sign  of  passion  or  vexation.  Though  enfeebled 
by  his  malady,  he  allowed  himself  no  repose,  but 
gave  unremitting  attention  to  business.**  He  read 
all  the  despatches,  made  careful  notes  of  their  con- 
tents, sending  such  information  as  he  deemed  best 
to  his  councU,  for  their  consideration,  and,  as  his 


*•  "D  leur  en  coAtora  cber 
(s*^cria-t-il  en  se  tiraut  la  barbe), 
il  leur  en  coiitora  cher  ;  j'en  jure 
par  Tame  de  mon  p^re."  Gaohard, 
Analecte^  Belgiquee,  p.  264.* 

**  ''De  tout  cela  (disjo)  ne  se 
pervlit  un  soul  moment  ence  t«»mp8, 
non  obstant  la  dicte  maladie  de 
Sa  Maj",  la  quelle  se  moDstra 
eemblauleuient    selon     son     bon 


natnrel,  en  tons  ces  negoces  et 
actions  tousjours  tant  modeste, 
et  temper^e  et  constante  en  icenlx 
affaires,  quel<^nes  extremes  qn*ilz 
fussent,  que  jamais  Ton  n*a  Yen 
en  ieelle  siiniaL  on  de  passion  con- 
tre  le8  i^rsonnes  d*nne  part,  on 
de  relasche  en  se^  negoces  de  V 
aultre."  Hopjier,  Becueil  et  Me- 
morial, p.  lv.4 


r*  "  Tirant  la  barbe"  ismen^ly     an    habitual  gestnre  of  Philip's, 
pulling,  or  I  witching,  the  beaxd, —     according  to  some  writers. — Ed.] 
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heahh  mended,  occafflonailj  attended  in  person  to 
the  diacnssions  of  that  body. 

One  can  feel  but  little  doubt  as  to  the  light  in 
which  the  proceedings  in  the  Netherlands  were  re- 
garded  bj  the  royal  council  of  Gistila  Yet  it  did 
not  throw  the  whole,  or  even  the  chief>  blaiue  on  the 
iconodasta  They  were  regarded  as  mere  tools  in 
the  hands  of  the  sectaries.  The  sectaries,  on  their 
part,  were,  it  was  said,  moved  by  the  ccfhfedenvtes, 
on  whom  they  leaned  for  protection.  The  confede- 
rates, in  their  turn,  made  common  cause  with  the 
great  lords,  to  whom  many  of  them  were  bound  by 
the  closest  ties  of  friendship  and  of  blood.  By  this 
ingenious  chain  of  reasoning,  all  were  made  respon- 
sible for  the  acts  of  violence ;  but  the  chief  respon- 
sibility lay  on  the  heads  of  the  great  nobles,  on 
whom  all  in  the  last  resort  depended.  It  was  against 
them  that  the  public  indignation  should  be  directed, 
not  against  the  meaner  offenders,  over  whom  alone 
the  sword  of  justice  had  been  hitherto  suspended. 
But  the  king  should  dissemble  his  sentiments  until 
he  was  in  condition  to  call  these  great  vassals  to  ac- 
count for  their  misdeeds.  All  joined  in  beseeching 
Philip  to  defer  no  longer  his  visit  to  Flanders  ;  and 
most  of  them  recommended  that  he  should  go  in  such 
force  as  to  look  down  oppoiition  and  crush  the  re- 
bellion in  its  birth. 

Such  was  the  counsel  of  Alva,  in  conformity  v/ith 
that  which  he  had  always  given  on  the  subject.  But 
although  aU  concurred  in  urging  the  king  to  expe- 
dite  his  departure,  some  of  the  councillors  followed 
the  prince  of  Eboli  in  advising  Philip  that,  instead  of 
this  warlike  panoply,  he  should  go  in  peaceable 
guise,  accompanied  only  by  such  a  retinue  as  befitted 
the  royal  dignity.     Each  of  the  great  rivals  recom- 
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mended  the  measures  most  congenial  with  his  own 
temper,  the  direction  of  which  would  no  doubt  be 
intrusted  to  the  man  who  recommended  them.  It  is 
not  strange  that  the  more  violent  course  should  have 
found  favour  with  the  majority.^ 

Philip's  own  decision  he  kept,  as  usual,  locked  in 
his  own  bosom.  He  wrote  indeed  to  his  sister,  warn- 
ing her  not  to  allow  the  meeting  of  the  legislature 
and  annoulicing  his  speedy  coming, — all  as  usual ; 
and  he  added  that  in  repressing  the  disorders  of  the 
country  he  should  use  no  other  means  than  those  of 
gentleness  and  kindness,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
states.^  These  gentle  professions  weighed  little  with 
those  who,  like  the  prince  of  Orange,  had  surer  means 
of  arriving  at  the  king's  intent  than  what  were 
afforded  by  the  royal  correspondence.  Montigny,  the 
Flemish  envoy,  was  still  at  Madrid,  held  there,  sorely 
against  his  will,  in  a  sort  of  honourable  captivity  by 
Philip.  In  a  letter  to  his  brother.  Count  Hoome,  he 
wrote,  "  Nothing  can  be  in  worse  odour  than  our 


**  At  tliia  period  stops  the  "  Re- 
cneil  et  Memorial  des  Troubles  des 
Pajs-Bas"  of  Joachim  Hopper, 
wmch  covers  a  hundred  quarto 
pages  of  the  second  volume  (part 
second)  of  Hoynck  van  Papen- 
drecht's  "  Analecta  Belgica." 
Hopper  was  a  jurist,  a  man  of 
learning  and  integrity.  In  1656 
he  was  called  to  Madrid,  raised  to 
the  post  of  keeper  of  the  seals  for 
the  affairs  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  made  a  member  of  the 
council  of  state.  He  never  seems 
to  have  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
Philip  in  anything  like  the  degree 
which  Granvelle  and  some  other 
ministers  could  boast ;  for  Hop- 
per was  a  Fleming.  Yet  his  situa- 
tion in  the  cabinet  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  tone  of  senti- 
ment as  well  as  the  general  policy 


of  the  court ;  while,  as  a  native  of 
Flanders,  he  could  comprehend, 
better  than  a  Spaniard,  tne  bear- 
ing this  policy  would  have  on  his 
countrymen.  His  work,  therefore, 
is  of  great  importance  as  far  as 
it  goes.  It  is  difficult  to  say  why  it 
should  have  stopped  in  niediis,  for 
Hoi)pcr  remained  still  in  office, 
and  died  at  Madrid  ten  years 
after  the  period  to  which  he  brings 
his  narrative.  He  may  have  been 
discouraged  by  the  remarks  of 
Yiclius,  who  intimates,  in  a  letter 
to  nis  friend,  that  the  chronicler 
should  wait  to  allow  Time  to  dis- 
close the  secret  springs  of  action. 
Seethe  Epistolse  ad  Hopperum^ 
p.  419. 

^  Correspondance  de  Margue- 
rite d*Autriche,  p.  206. 
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af^irs  at  the  court  of  Castila  The  great  lords,  in 
particular,  are  considered  as  the  source  of  all  the 
mischief  Violent  counsels  are  altogether  in  the  as- 
cendant, and  the  storm  may  burst  on  you  sooner  than 
you  think.  Nothing  remains  but  to  fly  from  it  like  a 
prudent  man,  or  to  face  it  like  a  brave  one  1"^ 

William  had  other  sources  of  intelligence,  the 
secret  agents  whom  he  kept  in  pay  at  Madrid.  From 
them  he  learned  not  only  what  was  passing  at  the 

coort,  bat  in  the  ™ty  cabinet  of  the  STnJh  ;  and 
extraota,  eometimee  full  copies,  of  the  correspondence 
of  Philip  and  Margaret  were  transmitted  to  the 
prince.  Thus  the  secrets  which  the  most  jealous 
prince  in  Europe  supposed  to  be  locked  in  his  own 
breast  were  often  in  possession  of  his  enemies  ;  and 
William,  as  we  are  told,  declared  that  there  was  no 
word  of  Philip's,  public  or  private,  but  was  reported 
to  his  ears  1* 

This  secret  intelligence,  on  which  the  prince  ex- 
pended large  sums  of  money,  was  not  confined  to 
Madrid.  He  maintained  a  similar  system  of  espion-^ 
age  in  Paris,  where  the  court  of  Castile  was  busy 
with  its  intrigues  for  the  extermination  of  heresy. 
Those  who  look  on  these  trickish  proceedings  as  un- 
worthy of  the  character  of  the  prince  of  Orange  and 
the  position  which  he  held  should  consider  that  it 
was  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  It  was 
but  turning  Philip's  own  arts  against  himself,  and 
using  the  only  means  by  which  William  could  hope 
to  penetrate  the  dark  and  imscrupulous  policy  of  a 

^  **  Qaesto  h  il  nnvolo  che  min-  tivoglio,   Gaerra   di  Fiandrai   p. 

accia  ora  i  nostri  paesi ;  e  n*  usciri  118. 

la  tempesta  forse  prima  che  non  ^  "  Nallum  prodire  h  Regis  ore 

ei  pensa.    Chi  la  prevede  ne  dk  verbam  seu  pnvat^  sea  publice, 

r  awiso;  e  chi   n    h  avvisato,  o  anin    ad  ejus  aares   in  Jelg:ium 

oon  intrepidezza  1*  incontri,  o  oon  ndeliter    aneratur."    Strada,  De 

ayvedimento    la    sfugga."   Ben-  Bello  Bekrico,  torn.  i.  p.  281. 
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cabinet  whose  chief  aim,  as  he  thought,  was  to  sub- 
vert the  Uberties  of  his  country. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  his  agents  in  France  in- 
tercepted a  letter  from  Alava,  the  Spanish  minister 
at  the  French  court.  It  was  addressed  to  the 
duchess  of  Parma.  Among  other  things  the  writer 
says  it  is  well  understood  at  Madrid  that  the  great 
nobles  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  troubles  of  Flanders. 
The  king  is  levying  a  strong  force,  with  which  he 
will  soon  visit  the  country  and  call  the  three  lords 
to  a  heavy  reckoning.  In  the  meantime  the 
duchess  must  be  on  her  s^uard  not  by  any  chan&fe  in 
her  deportment  to  bet^fher  o^o^L.  /this 
intent.* 

Thus  admonished  from  various  quarters,  the  prince 
felt  that  it  was  no  longer  safe  for  him  to  remain  in 
his  present  position,  and  that,  in  the  words  of  Mon- 
tigny,  he  must  be  prepared  to  fight  or  to  fly.  He 
resolved  to  take  counsel  with  some  of  those  friends 
who  were  similarly  situated  with  himself.  In  a  com- 
munication made  to  Egmont  in  order  to  persuade 
him  to  a  conference,  William  speaks  of  Philip's  mili- 
tary preparations  as  equally  to  be  dreaded  by  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant ;  for,  under  the  pretext  of  religion, 
Philip  had  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  enslave  the 
nation.  "This  has  been  always  feared  by  us,"  he 
adds  ;•"  "  and  I  cannot  stay  to  witness  the  ruin  of  my 
country." 

The  parties  met  at  Dendermonde  on  the  third  of 

*  An  abstract  of  the  letter  is  mestre  le  pais,  nons   anltres,  et 

given  by    Gachard,   Correspond-  nous  enfans  en  la  pins  miserable 

ance  de  Philippe  XL,  torn,  i  p.  servitude  qa'on    n  auroit   jamais 

485.  ven,  et  come  on  ast  tousjonrs  craint 

*®  "  Sa  Ma**  et  oenlz  dn  Con-  cela  plus  que  chose  que  soit."  Ar- 

seil  seront  bien  aise  que  snr   le  chives   de  la   Maison  d*Orange- 

pr^text  de  la  religion  ils  ponrront  Nassau,  tom.  iL  p.  324^ 
Darvenir   k    leur    pretendu*    de 
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October.  Besides  the  two  friends  and  Count  Hoome, 
there  were  William's  brother  Louis,  and  a  few  other 
persons  of  consideration.  Little  is  actually  known  of 
the  proceedings  at  this  conference,  notwithstanding 
the  efforts  of  more  than  one  officious  chronicler  to 
enlighten  us.  Their  contradictory  accounts,  like  so 
many  cross  lights  on  his  path,  serve  only  to  perplex 
the  eye  of  the  student.  It  seems  probable,  however, 
that  the  nobles  generally,  including  the  prince,  con- 
sidered the  time  had  arrived  for  active  measures,  and 
that  any  armed  intrusion  on  the  part  of  PhiUp  into 
the  Netherlands  should  be  resisted  by  forca  But 
Egmont,  with  all  his  causes  of  discontent,  was  too 
loyal  at  heart  not  to  shrink  from  the  attitude  of 
rebellion.  He  had  a  larger  stake  than  most  of  the 
company,  in  a  numerous  family  of  children,  who  in 
case  of  a  disastrous  revolution  would  be  thrown  help- 
less on  the  world.  The  benignity  with  which  he  had 
been  received  by  Philip  on  his  mission  to  Spain,  and 
which  subsequent  slights  had  not  effaced  from  his 
memory,  made  him  confide,  most  unhappily,  in  the 
favourable  dispositions  of  the  monarch.  From  what- 
ever motives,  the  count  refused  to  become  a  party  to 
any  scheme  of  resistance ;  and,  as  his  popularity  with 
the  troops  made  his  co-operation  of  the  last  import- 
ance, the  conference  broke  up  without  coming  to  a 
determination." 


*'  EgmoDt*s  deposition  at  his 
trial  confirms  the  account  given 
in  the  text,— that  propositions  for 
resistance,  though  made  at  the 
meeting*  were  rejected,  Hoome, 
in  his  '*  Justification,"  refers  the 
failure  to  Egmont.  Neither  one 
nor  the  other  throws  light  on  the 
course  of  discussion.  Bentivog- 
lio,  in  his  account  of  the  interview, 
showa  no  such  reserve ;  and  he 
gives   two   long   and    elaborate 


speeches  from  Orange  and  Eg- 
mont, in  as  good  set  phrase  as 
if  they  had  been  expressly  re- 
ported by  the  parties  themselves 
for  publication.  The  Italian 
historian  affects  a  degree  of 
familiarity  with  the  proceedings 
of  this  secret  conclave  by  no 
means  calculated  to  secure  onr 
confidence.  Guerra  di  FiandxiL 
pp.  128-128. 
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Egmont  at  once  repaired  to  Brussels,  whither  he 
had  been  summoned  by  the  regent  to  attend  the 
council  of  stata  Orange  and  Hoome  received,  each, 
a  similar  sunmions,  to  which  neither  of  them  paid 
any  regard  Before  taking  his  seat  at  the  board, 
Egmont  showed  the  duchess  Alava's  letter,  upbraid- 
ing her,  at  the  same  time,  with  her  perfidious 
conduct  towards  the  nobles.  Margaret,  who  seems 
to  have  given  way  to  temper  or  to  tears  as  the 
exigency  demanded,  broke  forth  in  a  rage,  declaring 
it  "  an  impudent  forgery,  and  the  greatest  piece  of 
villany  in  the  world"**  The  same  sentiment  she 
repeats  in  a  letter  addressed  soon  after  to  her 
brother,  in  which  she  asserts  her  belief  that  no  such 
letter  as  that  imputed  to  Alava  had  ever  been 
written  by  him.  How  far  the  duchess  was  honest  in 
her  declaration  it  is  impossible  at  this  day  to  deter- 
mina  Egmont,  after  passing  to  other  matters,  con- 
cludes with  a  remark  which  shows,  plainly  enough, 
his  own  opinion  of  her  sincerity.  "  In  fine,  she  is  a 
woman  educated  in  Roma  There  is  no  faith  to  be 
given  to  her."" 

In  her  communication  above  noticed,  Margaret 
took  occasion  to  complain  to  Philip  of  his  careless- 
ness in  regard  to  her  letters.     The  contents  of  them, 


•* "  Siesse  qu'elle  jure  que  s'et  la 
plus  grande  vilaguerie  du  moude 
,  .  .  et  que  s'et  ung  vray  pasquil 
fameulx  et  qui  doit  ettre  forg6 
pardecba,  et  beaucoup  de  chozes 
semblables."  Archives  de  la  Mai- 
son  d'Orange-Nassau,  torn.  iL  p. 
400. 

*■  "  En  fin  s'etune  femraenourie 
en  Borne,  il  n*y  at  que  aj outer 
ioy:\  Ibid.,  p.  401.— Yet  Egmont, 
on  his  trial,  affirmed  that  he  re- 
garded the  letter  as  spurious! 
(Correspondance  de  Marguerite 
d*Autriche^   p.  327.)    One   who 


finds  it  impossible  that  the  prince 
of  Orange  could  lend  himself  to 
such  a  piece  of  duplicitj  may  per- 
haps be  staggerea  when  he  calls 
to  mind  his  curious  correspond- 
ence with  the  elector  and  with 
King  Philip  in  relation  to  Anne 
of  Saxony,  before  his  marriage 
with  that  princess.  Yet  Margaret, 
as  Egmont  hints,  was  of  the  Italian 
school ;  and  Strada,  her  historian, 
dismisses  the  question  with  a 
doubt, — "in  medio  ego  qnidem 
relinquo."  A  doubt  from  iStrada 
is  a  decision  against  MargareU 
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she  said,  were  known  in  Flanders  almost  as  soon  as 
at  Madrid ;  and  not  only  copies,  but  the  original 
autographs,  were  circulating  in  Brussels.  She  con- 
cludes by  begging  her  brother,  if  he  cannot  keep  her 
letters  safe,  to  bum  them.** 

The  king,  in  answer,  expresses  his  surprise  at  her 
complaints,  assuring  Margaret  that  it  is  impossible 
any  one  can  have  seen  her  letters,  which  are  safely 
locked  up,  with  the  key  in  his  own  pocket."  It  is 
amusing  to  see  Philip's  incredulity  in  regard  to  the 
practice  of  those  arts  on  himself  which  he  had  so 
often  practised  on  others.  His  sister,  however,  seems 
to  have  relied  henceforth  more  on  her  own  precau- 
tions than  on  his,  as  we  find  her  communications 
from  this  time  firequently  shrouded  in  cipher. 

Rumours  of  Philip's  warlike  preparations  were  now 
rife  in  the  Netherlands  ;  and  the  Protestants  began 
to  take  counsel  as  to  the  best  means  of  providing  for 
their  own  defenca  One  plan  suggested  was  to  send 
thirty  thousand  Calvinistic  tracts  to  Seville  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  Spaniards."  This  would  raise  a 
good  crop  of  heresy,  and  give  the  king  work  to  do  in 
his  own  dominions.  It  would,  in  short,  be  carrying 
the  war  into  the  enemy's  country.  The  plan,  it  must 
be  owned,  had  the  merit  of  novelty. 

In  Holland  the  nobles  and  merchants  mutually 
bound  themselves  to  stand  by  one  another  in  assert- 
ing the  right  of  freedom  of  conscience.*'  Levies  went 
forward  briskly  in  Germany,  \mder  the  direction  of 
Count  Louis  of  Nassau.  It  was  attempted,  more- 
over, to  interest  the  Protestant  princes  of  that 
country  so  far  in  the  fate  of  their  brethren  in  the 

^  Correspondanoe  de  Philippe         ^  Strada,  De  Bello  Belgioo,  torn, 
n.,  torn.  i.  p.  474.  i  p.  282. 

» Ibid,  p.  491.  ^  Ibid.,  ubi  enpm 
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Netherlands  as  to  induce  them  to  use  theu-  good 
offices  with  Philip  to  dissuade  him  from  violent  mea- 
sures. The  emperor  had  already  offisred  privately 
his  own  mediation  to  the  king,  to  bring  about,  if  pos- 
sible, a  better  imderstanding  with  his  Flemish  sub- 
jecta"  The  offisr  made  in  so  friendly  a  spirit,  though 
warmly  commended  by  some  of  the  council,  seems  to 
have  foimd  no  favour  in  the  eyes  of  their  master." 

The  princes  of  Germany  who  had  embraced  the 
Reformation  were  Lutherans.  They  had  almost  as 
little  sympathy  with  the  Calvinists  as  with  the 
Catholics.  Men  of  liberal  minds  in  the  Netherlands, 
like  William  and  his  brother,  would  gladly  have 
seen  the  two  great  Protestant  parties  which  divided 
their  country  imited  on  some  common  basis.  They 
would  have  had  them,  in  short,  in  a  true  Christian 
spirit,  seek  out  the  points  on  which  they  could  agree 
ratiiw  than  those  on  which  they  differed, — ^points  of 
difference  which,  in  William's  estimation,  were  after 
all  of  minor  importanca  He  was  desirous  that  the 
Calvinists  should  adopt  a  confession  of  faith  accom- 
modated in  some  degree  to  the  "  Confession  of  Augs- 
burg,"— ^a  step  which  would  greatly  promote  their 
interests  with  the  princes  of  Germany.* 

But  the  Calvinists  were  altogether  the  dominant 
party  in  the  Low  Countries.  They  were  thoroughly 
organised,  and  held  their  consistories,  composed  of  a 
senate  and  a  sort  of  lower  house,  in  many  of  the 
great  towns,  all  subordinate  to  the  great  consistory 
at  Antwerp.  They  formed,  in  short,  what  the  histo- 
rian well  calls  an  independent  Protestant  republia" 

■  Hopper,  Becueil  et  Memorial,  •*  "  Praeterei  conBistoria,  id  est 

p.  109.  senatus  ac  ccetas,  multis  in  urbi- 

••  Ibid.,  p.  113.           ^  bus,  sicuti  jam  Antvcrpisa  ceepe- 

^  Archives  de  la  Maison  d'Or-  rant,  institaemnt :  creatis  Magis- 

ange-Nossau,  torn.  iL  p.  391.  tratibus,  SeDatoribiisqae,  qnoruiD 
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Strong  in  their  power,  sturdy  in  their  principles, 
they  refused  to  bend  in  any  degree  to  circumstances, 
or  to  make  any  concession  or  any  compromise  with 
the  weaker  party.  The  German  princes,  disgusted 
with  this  conduct,  showed  no  disposition  to  take  any 
active  measures  in  their  behalf,  and,  although  they 
made  some  efforts  in  favour  of  the  Lutherans,  left 
their  Calvinistic  brethren  in  the  Netherlands  to  their 
&te. 

It  was  generally  understood  at  this  time  that  the 
prince  of  Orange  had  embraced  Lutheran  opinions. 
His  wife's  uncle,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  pressed  him 
publicly  to  avow  his  belief.  To  this  the  prince 
objected  that  he  should  thus  become  the  open  enemy 
of  the  Catholics,  and  probably  lose  his  influence  with 
the  Calvinists,  already  too  well  disposed  to  acts  of 
violence."  Yet  not  long  after  we  find  William  in- 
quiring of  the  landgrave  if  it  would  not  be  well  to 
advise  the  king,  in  terms  as  little  offensive  as  pos- 
sible, of  his  change  of  religion,  asking  the  royal 
permission,  at  the  same  time,  to  conform  his  worship 
toit.« 

William's  father  had  been  a  Lutheran,  and  in  that 
faith  had  lived  and  died.  In  that  faith  he  had  edu- 
cated his  son.  When  only  eleven  years  old,  the 
latter,  as  we  have  seen,  was  received  into  the  impe- 
rial household.  The  plastic  mind  of  boyhood  readily 
took  its  impressions  from  those  around,  and  without 
much  difficulty,  or  indeed  examination,  William  con- 
formed to  the  creed  fashionable  at  the  court  of 
Castile.     In  this  faith — if  so  it  should  be  called — 

oonsiliis  (sed  ante^  cam  Antver-      retnr.**  Strada,  Do  Bello  Belgioo, 
piansl  cwnk,  quam  esse  principem      torn.  i.  p.  283. 
volaere,  commnnicatis)   nniversa  *^  Archives  de  la  MaiRon  d*Or- 

h»retiooram    Bespub.    tempera-      ani^e- Nassau,  torn.  iL  pp.  455, 456. 

fi  Ibid.,  p.  4.96. 
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the  prince  remained  during  the  lifetime  of  the  em- 
peror.  Then  came  the  troubles  of  the  Netherlands  ; 
and  William's  mind  yielded  to  other  influences.  He 
saw  the  workings  of  Catholicism  under  a  terrible 
aspect  He  beheld  his  countrymen  dragged  ftx>m 
their  firesides,  driven  into  e^cile,  thrown  into  dun- 
geons, burned  at  the  stake,  and  all  this  for  no  other 
cause  than  dissent  fix)m  the  dogmas  of  the  Romish 
Church.  His  soul  sickened  at  these  enormities,  and 
his  indignation  kindled  at  this  invasion  of  the  ina- 
lienable right  of  private  judgment.  Thus  deeply 
interested  for  the  oppressed  Protestants,  it  was 
natural  that  William  should  feel  a  sympathy  for 
their  cause.  His  wife,  too,  was  a  Lutheran.  So 
was  his  mother,  still  surviving.  So  were  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  indeed  all  those  nearest  akin  to  him. 
Under  these  influences,  public  and  domestic,  it  was 
not  strange  that  he  should  have  been  led  to  review 
the  grounds  of  his  own  belief ;  that  he  should  have 
gradually  turned  to  the  faith  of  his  parents, — ^the 
faith  in  which  he  had  been  nurtured  in  childhood.  •* 
At  what  precise  period  the  change  in  his  opinions 
took  place  we  are  not  informed.  But  his  letter  to 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  in  November,  1566,  affords, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  earliest  evidence  that 
exists,  under  his  own  hand,  that  he  had  embraced 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 


••  I  quote  almost  the  worda  of 
William  in  his  famous  Apology, 
which  suggests  the  same  explana- 
tion of  his  conduct  that  I  have 
given  in  the  text :  "  Car  puis  que 
d^B  le  berceau  j'y  avoisestc  nourry, 
Monsieur  mon  rere  y  avoit  vescu, 
J  estoit  mort,  ayaut  chasa^  de  sea 


Seigneuries  Ics  abus  de  I'Eglise, 
qui  est-ce  qui  trouvera  estrange 
81  cette  doctrine  estoit  tellement 
6ngrav(:e  en  mon  cceur,  et  y  avoit 
jett^  telles  racines,  qu'en  son 
temps  elle  est  venue  ^  apporter 
ses  iruits."  Damont,  Corps  dip- 
lomatique, torn.  V.  part  L  p.  392. 
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The  excesses  of  the  iconoclasts,  like  most  excesseSi 
recoiled  oa  the  heads  of  those  who  committed  them. 
The  Eoman  Catholic  members  of  the  league  withdrew, 
as  we  have  seen,  from  an  association  which  connected 
them,  however  remotely,  with  deeds  so  atrocious. 
Other  Catholics,  who  had  looked  with  no  unfriendly 
eye  on  the  revolution,  now  that  they  saw  it  was  to 
go  forward  over  the  ruins  of  their  religion,  were  only 
eager  to  show  their  detestation  of  it  and  their  loyalty 
to  the  government.  The  Lutherans,  who,  as  already 
noticed,  had  never  moved  in  much  harmony  with 
the  Calvinists,  were  anxious  to  throw  the  whole 
blame  of  the  excesses  on  the  rival  sect ;  and  thus  the 
breach,  growing  wider  and  wider  between  the  two 
great  divisions  of  the  Protestants,  worked  infinite 
prejudice  to  the  common  cause  of  reform.  Lastly, 
men  like  Egmont,  who  from  patriotic  motives  had 
been  led  to  dally  with  the  revolution  in  its  infancy, 
seeming  indeed  almost  ready  to  embrace  it,  now 
turned  coldly  away  and  hastened  to  make  their  peace 
with  the  regent. 

Margaret  felt  the  accession  of  strength  she  was 
daily  deriving  from  these  divisions  of  her  enemies, 

VOL.  IL  O 
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and  she  waa  not  slow  to  profit  by  it.  As  she  had 
no  longer  confidence  in  those  on  whom  she  had 
hitherto  relied  for  support,  she  was  now  obliged  to 
reljr  more  exclusively  on  herself  She  was  indefati- 
gable in  her  appUcation  to  business.  "  I  know  not," 
writes  her  secretary,  Armenteros,  "  how  the  regent 
contrives  to  live  amidst  the  disgusts  and  difficulties 
which  incessantly  beset  her.  For  some  months  she 
h«  risen  before  da«a  Eveiy  morning  and  evening, 
sometimes  oftener,  she  calls  her  council  together. 
The  rest  of  the  day  and  night  she  is  occupied  with 
giving  audiences,  or  with  receiving  despatches  and 
letters,  or  in  answering  them."* 

Margaret  now  bent  all  her  efforts  to  retrace  the 
humiliating  path  into  which  she  had  been  led,  and 
to  re-establish  the  fallen  authority  of  the  crown. 
If  she  did  not  actually  revoke  the  concessions  wrung 
from  her,  she  was  careful  to  define  them  so  narrowly 
that  they  should  be  of  little  service  to  any  one.  She 
wrote  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces  that  her 
licence  for  public  preaching  was  to  be  taken  literally, 
and  was  by  no  means  intended  to  cover  the  per- 
formance of  other  religious  rites,  as  those  of  baptism, 
marriage,  and  burial,  which  she  understood  were 
freely  practised  by  the  reformed  ministera  She  pub- 
lished an  edict  reciting  the  terrible  penalties  of  the 
law  against  all  offenders  in  this  way,  and  she  enjoined 
the  authorities  to  enforce  the  execution  of  it  to  the 
letter.' 

*  "  H  y  a  pins  de  trois  mois,  qu'  terminer  les  r^ponses  II  j  faire." 

elle  86  leva  avant  le  jour,  et  que  le  Correspondaoce  de  Philippe  II., 

plus  sou  vent  elle  tient  conseil  le  torn.  i.  p.  496. — Sleep  seems  to 

matin  et  le  soir;  et  tout  le  reste  have  been  as  superfluous  to  Mar- 

de  la  joum6e  et  de  la  nuit,  elle  le  garet  as  to  a  hero  of  romance, 

consacre  k  donner  des  audiences,  '  Strada,    De    Bello    Belgioo, 

k  lire  les  lettres  et  les  avis  aui  torn.  L  pp.  289,  290l 
arrivent  de  toutes  parts,  et  k  a^ 
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The  Protestants  loudly  complained  of  what  they 
termed  a  most  perfidious  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
regent.  The  right  of  public  preaching,  they  said, 
naturally  included  that  of  performing  the  other  reli- 
gious ceremonies  of  the  Reformed  Church.  It  was  a 
cruel  mockery  to  allow  men  to  profess  a  religion  and 
yet  not  to  practise  the  rites  which  belong  to  it.  The 
construction  given  by  Margaret  to  her  edict  must  be 
admitted  to  savour  somewhat  of  the  spirit  of  that 
given  by  Portia  to  Shylock's  contract  The  pound 
of  flesh  might  indeed  be  taken;  but  if  so  much 
as  a  drop  of  blood  followed,  woe  to  him  that 
took  it  I 

This  measure  was  succeeded  by  others  on  the  part 
of  the  government  of  a  still  more  decisive  character. 
Instead  of  the  civil  magistracy,  Margaret  now  showed 
her  purpose  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  strong  military 
force  to  execute  the  laws.  She  oixlered  into  the 
country  the  levies  lately  raised  for  her  in  Germany. 
These  she  augmented  by  a  number  of  Walloon  regi- 
ments ;  and  she  placed  them  under  the  command  of 
Aremberg,  Megen,  and  other  leaders  in  whom  she 
confided.  She  did  not  even  omit  the  prince  of 
Orange,  for,  though  Margaret  had  but  little  con- 
fidence in  William,  she  did  not  care  to  break  with 
him.  To  the  provincial  governors  she  wrote  to 
strengthen  themselves  as  much  as  possible  by  addi- 
tional recruits ;  and  she  ordered  them  to  introduce 
£rarrisons  into  such  places  as  had  shown  favour  to 
the  new  doctrines. 

The  province  of  Hainault  was  that  which  gave  the 
greatest  uneasiness  to  the  regent.  The  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence was  proverbially  high  among  the  people,  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  France  gave  easy  access  to  the 
Huguenot  ministers,  who  reaped  an  abundant  harvest 
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in  the  great  towns  of  that  district.  The  flourishing 
commercial  city  of  Valenciennes  was  particularly 
tainted  with  heresy.  Margaret  ordered  Philip  de 
Noircarmes,  governor  of  Hainault,  to  secure  the 
obedience  of  the  place  by  throwing  into  it  a  garrison 
of  three  companies  of  horse  and  as  many  of  foot. 

When  the  regent's  will  was  announced  to  the 
people  of  Valenciennes,  it  met  at  first  with  no  opposi- 
tion. But  among  the  ministers  in  the  town  was  a 
Frenchman  named  La  Grange,  a  bold  enthusiast, 
gifted  with  a  stirring  eloquence,  which  gave  him 
immense  ascendency  over  the  massea  This  man  told 
the  people  that  to  receive  a  garrison  would  be  the 
death-blow  to  their  liberties,  and  that  those  of  the 
reformed  religion  would  be  the  first  victima  Thus 
warned,  the  citizens  were  now  even  more  unanimous 
in  refusing  a  garrison  than  they  had  before  been  in 
their  consent  to  admit  one.  Noircarmes,  though 
much  surprised  by  this  sudden  change,  gave  the 
inhabitants  some  days  to  consider  the  matter  before 
placing  themselves  in  open  resistance  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  magistrates  and  some  of  the  principal 
persons  in  the  town  were  willing  to  obey  his  requisi- 
tion, and  besought  La  Grange  to  prevail  on  the  people 
to  consent  to  it.  "I  would  rather,"  replied  the  high- 
spirited  preacher,  "  that  my  tongue  should  cleave  to 
the  roof  of  my  mouth,  and  that  I  should  become 
dumb  as  a  fish,  than  open  my  lips  to  persuade  the 
people  to  consent  to  so  cruel  and  outrageous  an  act. "  ■ 
Finding  the  inhabitants  still  obstinate,  the  general, 
by  Margaret's  orders,  proclaimed  the  city  to  be  in 

*  "J'aimerais    mieuz  qne   ma  elle  et  d^raisonnable."  Cbroniqne 

langne  fiit  attach^e  an  palais,  et  contemporaine,  cited  by  Ghicbard, 

devenir  muet,  comme  an  poisson,  Currespondance  de  Pnilippe  IL, 

que  d'ouvrir  la  bouche  pour  per-  torn.  L  p,  561,  note. 
Buader  au  peuple  chose  tant  cm- 
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a  state  of  rebellion — ^proscribed  the  persons  of  the 
citizens  as  traitors  to  their  sovereign,  and  confiscated 
their  property.  At  the  same  time,  active  prepara- 
tions were  begun  for  laying  siege  to  the  place,  and 
proclamation  was  made  in  the  regent's  name,  pro- 
hibiting the  people  of  the  Netherlands  from  aflford- 
ing  any  aid,  by  coimsel,  arms,  or  money,  to  the 
rebellious  city,  under  the  penalties  incurred  by 
treason. 

But  the  inhabitants  of  Valenciennes,  sustained  by 
the  promkas  of  their  p,«voher,  we«  nothing  daunted 
by  these  measures,  nor  by  the  formidable  show  of 
troops  which  Noircarmes  was  assembling  under  their 
walla  Their  town  was  strongly  situated,  tolerably 
well  victualled  for  a  siege,  and  filled  with  a  popula- 
tion of  hardy  burghers  devoted  to  the  cause,  whose 
spirits  were  raised  by  the  exhortations  of  the  consis- 
tories in  the  neighbouring  provinces  to  be  of  good 
courage,  as  their  brethren  would  speedily  come  to 
their  relief 

The  high-handed  measures  of  the  government 
caused  great  consternation  through  the  country, 
especiaUy  among  those  of  the  reformed  religion,  A 
brisk  correspondence  went  on  between  the  members 
of  the  league  and  the  consistories.  Large  sums  were 
raised  by  the  merchants  well  affected  to  the  cause, 
in  order  to  levy  troops  in  Germany,  and  were  intrusted 
to  Brederode  for  the  purpose.  It  was  also  determined 
that  a  last  effort  should  be  made  to  soflen  the  duchess 
by  means  of  a  petition  which  that  chief,  at  the  head 
of  four  himdred  knights,  was  to  bear  to  Brussels. 
But  Margaret  had  had  enough  of  petitions,  and  she 
bluntly  informed  Brederode  that  if  he  came  in  that 
guise  he  would  find  the  gates  of  Brussels  shut  against 
hinL 
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Still  the  sturdy  cavalier  was  not  to  be  balked 
in  his  purpose ;  and,  by  means  of  an  agent,  he 
caused  the  petition  to  be  laid  before  the  regent. 
It  was  taken  up  mainly  with  a  remonstrance  on 
the  course  pursued  by  Margaret,  so  much  at  vari- 
ance with  her  promisea  It  particularly  enlarged 
on  the  limitation  of  her  licence  for  public  preaching. 
In  conclusion,  it  besought  the  regent  to  revoke 
her  edict,  to  disband  her  forces,  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Valenciennes,  and  to  respect  the  agreement  she 
had  made  with  the  league ;  in  which  case  they  were 
ready  to  assure  her  of  their  support  in  maintaining 
order. 

Margaret  laid  the  document  before  her  council,  and 
on  the  sixteenth  of  February,  1567,  an  answer,  which 
might  be  rather  said  to  be  addressed  to  the  country 
at  large  than  to  Brederode,  was  published  The 
ducheas  intimated  her  surprise  that  any  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  league,  as  she  had  supposed 
that  body  had  ceased  to  exist,  since  so  many  of  its 
members  had  been  but  too  glad,  after  the  late  out- 
rages, to  make  their  peace  with  the  government.  As 
to  her  concession  of  public  preaching,  it  could  hardly 
be  contended  that  that  was  designed  to  authorise  the 
sectaries  to  lay  taxes,  levy  troops,  create  magistrates, 
and  to  perform,  among  other  religious  rites,  that  of 
marriage,  involving  the  transfer  of  large  amounts  of 
property.  She  could  hardly  be  thought  mad  enough 
to  invest  them  with  powers  like  these.  She  ad- 
monished the  petitioners  not  to  compel  their  sovereign 
to  forego  his  native  benignity  of  disposition.  It  would 
be  well  for  them,  she  hinted,  to  give  less  heed  to 
public  affairs,  and  more  to  their  own ;  and  she  con- 
cluded with  the  assurance  that  she  would  take  good 
care  that  the  ruin  which  they  so  confidently  predicted 
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for  the  country  should  not  be  brought  about  by 
them.* 

The  haughty  tone  of  the  reply  showed  too  plainly 
that  the  times  were  changed — that  Margaret  was 
now  conscious  of  her  strength,  and  meant  to  use  it. 
The  confederates  felt  that  the  hour  had  come  for 
action.  To  retrace  their  steps  was  impossibla  Yet 
their  present  position  was  foil  of  peril  The  rumour 
went  that  King  Philip  was  soon  to  come,  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  force,  to  take  vengeance  on  his  enemies. 
To  remain  as  they  were,  without  resistance,  would 
be  to  oflfer  their  necks  to  the  stroke  of  the  execu- 
tioner. An  appeal  to  arms  was  all  that  was  left  to 
them.  This  was  accordingly  resolved  on.  The  stan- 
dard of  revolt  was  raised.  The  dnmi  beat  to  arms 
in  the  towns  and  villages,  and  recruits  were  every- 
where  enlisted.  Count  Louis  was  busy  in  enforcing 
levies  in  Germany.  Brederode's  town  of  Viana  was 
named  as  the  place  of  rendezvoua  That  chief  was 
now  in  his  element.  His  restless  spirit  delighted  in 
scenes  of  tmnult.  He  had  busied  himself  in  strength- 
ening the  works  of  Viana  and  in  furnishing  it  with 
artillery  and  military  stores.  Thence  he  had  secretly 
passed  over  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  was  occupied 
in  organising  resistance  among  the  people,  already 
by  their  fondness  for  the  new  doctrines  well  disposed 
to  it. 

Hostilities  first  broke  out  in  Brabant,  where  Count 
Megen  was  foiled  in  an  attempt  on  Bois-le-Duc, 
which  had  refused  to  receive  a  garrison.     He  was 

^  **  Saadere  itaqne   illis,  nt  h  ope    cnratnram,    ne,  quam   ipsi 

pnblicis  certd  negotiis  abstineant,  ruinam    comminentur,  per    hffic 

ao  res  qnique  soas  in  posteram  vulgi  turbamenta  Belf^om  patia- 

cnrent :  n^ve  Re^ifem  brevt  affec-  tar/'    Strada,  De  BeUo  Belgico, 

tnrum  ingenitee  benignitatis  obli-  torn.  L  p.  295» 
yifloi  oogant.     Se  quidem  omni 
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more  fortunate  in  an  expedition  against  the  refractory 
city  of  Utrecht,  which  surrendered  without  a  struggle 
to  the  royalist  chief 

In  other  quarters  the  insurgents  were  not  idle.  A 
body  of  some  two  thousand  men,  under  Mamix,  lord 
of  Thoulouse,  brother  of  the  famous  St.  Aldegonde, 
made  a  descent  on  the  island  of  Walcheren,  where  it 
was  supposed  Philip  would  land.  But  they  were 
baffled  in  their  attempts  on  this  place  by  the  loyalty 
and  valour  of  the  inhabitanta  Failing  in  this  scheme, 
Thoulouse  was  compelled  to  sail  up  the  Scheldt,  until 
he  reached  the  little  village  of  Austruweel,  about  a 
league  from  Antwerp.  There  he  disembarked  his 
whole  force,  and  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  dwellings 
of  the  inhabitants.  From  this  place  he  sallied  out, 
making  depredations  on  the  adjoining  country,  burn- 
ing the  churches,  sacking  the  convents,  and  causing 
great  alarm  to  the  magistrates  of  Antwerp  by  the 
confidence  which  his  presence  gave  to  the  reformed 
party  in  that  city. 

Margaret  saw  the  necessity  of  dislodging  the  enemy 
without  delay  from  this  dangerous  position.  She 
despatched  a  body  of  Walloons  on  the  service,  under 
command  of  an  experienced  officer,  Philippe  de  Lan- 
noy,  lord  of  Beauvoir.  Her  orders  show  the  mood 
she  was  in.  "  They  are  miscreants,"  she  said,  "  who 
have  placed  themselves  beyond  the  pale  of  mercy. 
Show  them  no  mercy,  then,  but  exterminate  with 
fire  and  sword  1"  *  Lannoy,  by  a  rapid  march,  arrived 
at  Austruweel.  Though  taken  unawares,  Thoulouse 
and    his   men   made  a    gallant    resistance,   and    a 


•  **  Nee  ullis  conditionibus  flecti  et     igni      qoainpriiniim     dele.'* 

te  patere  ad  clementiam ;  sed  ho-  Strada,  De  ^ello  Belgico,  torn.  L 

mines  scelestos,  atque  indepreca-  p.  300. 
bile  snpplicium  commeritos,  ferro 
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fierce  action  took  place  almost  under  the  walls  of 
Antwerp. 

The  noise  of  the  musketry  soon  brought  the  citizens 
to  the  ramparts;  and  the  dismay  of  the  Calvinists 
was  great  as  they  beheld  the  little  army  of  Thoulouse 
thus  closely  beset  by  their  enemiea  Furious  at  the 
spectacle,  they  now  called  on  one  another  to  rush  to 
the  rescue  of  their  friends.  Pouring  down  from  the 
ramparts,  they  hurried  to  the  gates  of  the  city.  But 
the  gates  were  locked.  This  had  been  done  by  the 
order  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  moreover 
caused  a  bridge  across  the  Scheldt  to  be  broken 
down,  to  cut  off  all  communication  between  the  city 
and  the  camp  of  Thoulouse. 

The  people  now  loudly  called  on  the  authorities  to 
deliver  up  the  keys,  demanding  for  what  purpose  the 
gates  were  closed.  Their  passions  were  kindled  to 
madness  by  the  sight  of  the  wife — now,  alas  I  the 
widow — of  Thoulouse,  who,  with  streaming  eyes  and 
dishevelled  hair,  rushing  wildly  into  the  crowd, 
besought  them  piteously  to  save  her  husband  and 
their  own  brethren  from  massacre. 

It  was  too  late.  After  a  short  though  stout  resist- 
ance, the  insurgents  had  been  driven  from  the  field, 
and  taken  refuge  in  their  defences.  These  were  soon 
set  on  fira  Thoulouse,  with  many  of  his  followers, 
perished  in  the  flames.  Others,  to  avoid  this  dreadful 
fate,  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy,  and  plunged 
into  the  Scheldt,  which  washes  the  base  of  the  high 
land  occupied  by  the  village.  There  they  miserably 
perished  in  its  waters,  or  were  pierced  by  the  lances 
of  the  enemy,  who  hovered  on  its  borders.  Fifteen 
hundred  were  slain.  Three  hundred,  who  survived, 
surrendered  themselves  prisonera  But  Lannoy  feared 
an  attempt  at  rescue  from  the  neighbouring  city, 
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and,  true  to  the  orders  of  the  regent^  he  massacred 
nearly  all  of  them  on  the  spot  1* 

While  this  dismal  tragedy  was  passing,  the  mob 
imprisoned  within  the  walls  of  Antwerp  was  raging 
and  bellowing  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean  chafing 
wildly  against  the  rocks  that  confine  them.  With 
fierce  cries,  they  demanded  that  the  gates  should  be 
opened,  calling  on  the  magistrates  with  bitter  impre- 
cations  to  deliver  up  the  keya  The  magistrates  had 
no  mind  to  face  the  infuriated  populaca  But  the 
prince  of  Orange,  fortunately,  at  this  crisis,  did  not 
hesitate  to  throw  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  tmnult, 
and  take  on  himself  the  whole  responsibility  of  the 
afi^.  It  was  by  his  command  that  the  gates  had 
been  closed,  in  order  that  the  regent's  troops,  if  vic- 
torious, might  not  enter  the  city  and  massacre  those 
of  the  reformed  religion.  This  plausible  explanation 
did  not  satisfy  the  people.  Some  called  out  that  the 
true  motive  was,  not  to  save  the  Calvinists  in  the 
city,  but  to  prevent  their  assisting  their  brethren  in 
the  camp.  One  man,  more  audacious  than  the  rest, 
raised  a  musket  to  the  priuce's  breast,  saluting  him, 
at  the  same  time,  with  the  epithet  of  "  traitor  1"  But 
the  fellow  received  no  support  from  his  companions, 
who,  in  general,  entertained  too  great  respect  for 
William  to  offer  any  violence  to  his  person. 

Unable  to  appease  the  tumult,  the  prince  was 
borne  along  by  the  tide,  which  now  rolled  back  firom 
the  gates  to  the  Meir  Bridge,  where  it  soon  received 
such  accessions  that  the  number  amounted  to  more 
than  ten  thousand.     The  wildest  schemes  were  then 

•  "Periere  in  e&  pngnA,  (jtub  Beavorii  jussn,  quod  emptnri  Ani- 

prima  cum   rebellibus  oommissa  yerpienses.opemqaereliqaiisvictad 

est  in  Belgio,  Gbeusiornm  mille  factionis    allaturi    crederentnr." 

ao  (^ningenti :  capti  circiter  tre-  Siradai  De  Bello  Belgiooy  torn.  L 

oenti,  JQgolatiqae   pend   omnes  p.  801. 
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agitated  by  the  populace,  among  whom  no  one 
appeared  to  take  the  lead.  Some  were  for  seizing 
the  H6tel  de  Ville  and  turning  out  the  magistrates. 
Others  were  for  sacking  the  convents,  and  driving 
their  inmates,  as  well  as  all  priests,  from  the  city. 
Meanwhile,  they  had  got  possession  of  some  pieces 
of  artillery  from  the  arsenal,  with  which  they  fortified 
the  bridge.  Thus  passed  the  long  night — the  armed 
multitude  gathered  together  like  a  dark  cloud,  ready 
at  any  moment  to  burst  in  fury  on  the  city ;  while 
the  defenceless  burghers,  especially  those  who  had 
any  property  at  stake,  were  filled  with  the  most 
dismal  apprehensions. 

Yet  the  Catholics  contrived  to  convey  some  casks 
of  powder,  it  is  said,  under  the  Meir  Bridge,  resolving 
to  blow  it  into  the  air,  w'th  all  upon  it,  as  soon  as 
their  enemies  should  make  a  hostile  movement. 

All  eyes  were  now  turned  on  the  prince  of  Orange, 
as  the  only  man  at  all  capable  of  extricating  them 
from  their  perilous  situation.  William  had  stationed 
a  guard  over  the  mint,  and  another  at  the  H6tel  de 
Ville,  to  protect  these  buildings  from  the  populaca 
A  great  part  of  this  anxious  night  he  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  bring  about  such  an  understanding 
between  the  two  great  parties  of  the  Catholics  and 
the  Lutherans  as  should  enable  them  to  act  in  con- 
cert This  was  the  less  difficult  on  account  of  the 
jealousy  which  the  latter  sect  entertained  of  the 
Calvinista  The  force  thus  raised  was  swelled  by 
the  accession  of  the  principal  merchants  and  men  of 
substance,  as  well  as  most  of  the  foreigners  resident 
in  the  city,  who  had  less  concern  for  spiritual  matters 
than  for  the  security  of  life  and  fortune.  The  following 
morning  beheld  the  mob  of  Calvinists  formed  into 
something  like  a  military  array,  their  green  and 
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white  banners  bravely  unfurled,  and  the  cannon 
which  they  had  taken  from  the  arsenal  posted  in 
front.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  great  square 
before  the  H6tel  de  Ville  were  gathered  the  forces 
of  the  prince  of  Orange,  which,  if  wanting  artillery, 
were  considerably  superior  in  numbers  to  their  adver- 
8arie&  The  two  hosts  now  stood  face  to  face,  as  if 
waiting  only  the  signal  to  join  in  mortal  conflict. 
But  no  man  was  found  bold  enough  to  give  the  signal 
for  brother  to  lift  his  hand  against  brother.* 

At  this  juncture  William,  with  a  small  guard,  and 
accompanied  by  the  principal  magistrates,  crossed 
over  to  the  enemy's  ranks  and  demanded  an  inter- 
view with  the  leaders.  He  represented  to  them  the 
madness  of  then'  present  course,  which,  even  if  they 
were  victorious,  must  work  infinite  mischief  to  the 
causa  It  would  be  easy  for  them  to  obtain  by  fair 
means  all  they  could  propose  by  violence ;  and  for 
his  own  part,  he  concluded,  however  well  disposed  to 
them  he  now  might  be,  if  a  single  drop  of  blood  were 
shed  in  this  quarrel,  he  would  hold  them  from  that 
hour  as  enemies. 

The  remonstrance  of  the  prince,  aided  by  the  con- 
viction of  their  own  inferiority  in  numbers,  prevailed 
over  the  stubborn  temper  of  the  Calvinists.  They 
agreed  to  an  accommodation,  one  of  the  articles  of 
which  was  that  no  garrison  should  be  admitted  witliin 
the  city.  The  prince  of  Orange  subscribed  and  swore 
to  the  treaty,  on  behalf  of  his  party ;  and  it  is  proof 

*  rSoxne  of  the  particulars  in 
the  foregoing  acconnt  seem  open 
to  doubt.  According  to  other  re- 
lations, the  bridge  destroyed  by 
Orange  was  merely  one  of  the 
drawbridges  of  the  fortifications, 
and  the  assembly  of  the  people 
took  pla<M}  in  the  Place  de  Meir, 
which  is  not  near   the  Scheldt. 


Yet,  as  Austraweel  lies  on  the 
opposite  bank,  the  threatened 
egress  must  have  been  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  river.  Guicciai-dini, 
in  his  minute  description  of  Ant- 
weip,  makes  no  mention  of  a 
bri(^,  though  one  is  figur^  in 
his  plan  of  uie  city. — ^£d?] 
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of  the  confidence  that  even  the  Calvinists  reposed  in 
hun,  that  they  laid  down  their  arms  sooner  than 
either  the  Lutherans  or  the  Catholics.  Both  these, 
however,  speedily  followed  their  exampla  The 
martial  array  which  had  assumed  so  menacing  an 
aspect  soon  melted  away.  The  soldier  of  an  hour, 
subsiding  into  the  quiet  burgher,  went  about  his 
usual  business ;  and  tranquillity  and  order  once  more 
reigned  within  the  walls  of  Antwerp.  Thus  by 
the  coolness  and  discretion  of  a  single  man  the  finest 
city  in  the  Netherlands  was  saved  from  irretrievable 
ruin.^ 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  March,  1567,  that  the 
disturbances  occurred  at  Antwerp.  During  this  time 
Noircarmes  was  enforcing  the  blockade  of  Valen- 
ciennes, but  with  Uttle  prospect  of  bringing  it  to  a 
speedy  issua  The  inhabitants,  confident  in  their 
strength,  had  made  more  than  one  successful  sally, 
burning  the  cloisters  in  which  the  general  had  lodged 
part  of  his  troops,  and  carrying  back  considerable 
booty  into  the  city.  It  was  evident  that  to  reduce 
the  place  by  blockade  would  be  a  work  of  no  little  time. 

Margaret  wrote  to  her  brother  to  obtain  his  per- 
mission to  resort  to  more  vigorous  measures,  and 
without  further  delay  to  bombard  the  place.  But 
Philip  peremptorily  refused.  It  was  much  to  his 
regret,  he  said,  that  the  siege  of  so  feir  a  city 
had  been  undertaken.  Since  it  had  been,  nothing 
remained  but  to  trust  to  a  blockade  for  its  reduction.* 

'  For  the  account  of  the  tron-  tries,  yoI.  L  p.  247. — Gorrespon* 

bles  in  Antwerp,  see  Gorrespon-  dance    de   Philippe   II.,  torn.  L 

dance  de  Marguerite  d'Antnche,  pp.  626,  527. — Vander  Haer,  De 

p.  226,  et  seq. — Archives  de  la  Initiis  Tnmnltnnm,  pp.  314-^17 

Maison  d^Orange-Nassaa,  torn.  ilL  — Renom  de  Franda,  Alborotoa 

p.  59. — Strada,  De  Bello  Belgioo,  de  Flandes,  MS. 

torn.    i.    pp.    300-303.- Brandt,  *  Strada,    De    Bello    Belgico, 

Beformation  in  the  Low  Coon-  torn,  i  p.  310. 
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At  this  time  an  army  of  the  confederates,  some 
three  or  four  thousand  strong,  appeared  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Toumay,  designed  partly  to  protect  that 
town,  which  had  refused  a  garrison,  and  partly  to 
create  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Valenciennea  No 
sooner  had  Noircarmes  got  tidings  of  this,  than, 
leaving  a  sufficient  detachment  to  carry  on  the  block 
ade,  he  made  a  rapid  march  with  the  rest  of  his 
forces,  came  suddenly  on  the  enemy,  engaged  him  in 
a  pitched  battle,  completely  routed  him,  and  drove 
his  scattered  legions  up  to  the  walls  of  Toumay. 
That  city,  now  incapable  of  resistance,  opened  its 
gates  at  once,  and  submitted  to  the  terms  of  the  con- 
queror, who  soon  returned,  with  his  victorious  army, 
to  resume  the  siege  of  Valenciennes. 

But  the  confidence  of  the  inhabitants  was  not 
shaken.  On  the  contrary,  under  the  delusive  pro- 
mises of  their  preacher,  it  seemed  to  rise  higher  than 
ever,  and  they  rejected  with  scorn  every  invitation 
to  surrender.  Again  the  regent  wrote  to  her 
brother  that  unless  he  allowed  more  active  opera- 
tions, there  was  great  danger  the  place  would  be 
relieved  by  the  Huguenots  on  the  frontier,  or  by 
the  Gueux^  whose  troops  were  scattered  through 
the  country. 

Urged  by  the  last  consideration,  Philip  yielded  a 
reluctant  assent  to  his  sister's  wishes.  But  in  his 
letter,  dated  on  the  thirteenth  of  March,  he  insisted 
that,  before  resorting  to  violence,  persuasion  and 
menace  should  be  first  tried,  and  that,  in  case  of 
an  assault,  great  care  should  be  had  that  no  harm 
came  to  the  old  and  infirm,  to  women  or  children,  to 
any,  in  short,  who  were  not  found  actually  in  arms 
against  the  government.*    The  clemency  shown  by 

*  Strada  giyes  an  extract  from      Beqneretiir,    invaderent    quidem 
the  letter:  "  Deinde  n  dedildo  non     nrbem,   qnodqne    militnm    est* 


Appeal  of  the  Populace  to  the  Qovernor  of 

Valenciennes, 


V 
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Philip  on  this  occasion  reflects  infinite  credit  on 
him ;  and  if  it  be  disposed  of  by  some  as  mere 
policy,  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  policy  near  akin 
to  humanity,  It  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
ferocious  mood  in  which  Margaret  indulged  at  this 
time,  when  she  seems  to  have  felt  that  a  long  arrear 
of  vengeance  was  due  for  the  humiliations  she  had 
been  compelled  to  endura 

The  regent  lost  no  time  in  profiting  by  the  royal 
licence.  She  first,  however,  proposed,  in  obedience 
to  her  instructions,  to  see  what  could  be  done  by 
milder  measures.  She  sent  two  envoys,  Coimt 
Egmont  and  the  duke  of  Aerschot,  to  Valenciennes, 
in  order  to  expostulate  with  the  citizens  and  if 
possible  bring  them  to  reason.  The  two  nobles 
represented  to  the  people  the  folly  of  attempting  to 
cope,  thus  single-handed,  as  it  were,  with  the  go- 
vernment. Their  allies  had  been  discomfited  one 
after  another.  With  the  defeat  before  Toumay 
must  have  faded  the  last  ray  of  hope.  They 
besought  the  citizens  to  accept,  while  there  was  time, 
the  grace  profiered  them  by  the  duchess,  who  was 
willing,  if  the  town  submitted,  that  such  as  chose 
to  leave  it  might  take  their  efiects  and  go  wherever 
they  listed. 

But  the  people  of  Valenciennes,  fortified  by  the 
promises  of  their  leaders,  and  with  a  blind  confidence 
in  their  own  resources,  which  had  hitherto  proved 
efiectual,  held  lightly  both  the  arguments  and  offers 
of  the  envoys,  who  rettu-ned  to  the  camp  of  Noir- 
carmes  greatly  disgusted  with  the  ill  success  of 
their  mission.     There  was  no  room  for  further  delay, 

agerent;    h  csedibns  tanien  non  nandnm  se  hostem  gereret,  ene- 

puerortim    inod5,    senuinqtie    ao  caretur."     Strada,  De  Bello  Bel- 

mulierum  abstinerent ;  sed  civium  gico,  torn.  L  pb  SUL 
nDllas,  niai  dum  inter   propog^ 
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and  preparations  were  made  for  reducing  the  place  by 
more  active  operationa 

Valenciennes  stands  on  the  crest  of  an  eminence 
that  sweeps  down  by  a  gradual  slope  towards  the 
river  Scheldt,  which,  washing  the  walls  of  the  city, 
forms  a  g^ood  defence  on  that  quarter.  The  ramparts 
encompLing  the  town,  origindly  strong  and  of  ^eat 
thickness,  were  now  somewhat  impaired  by  aga 
They  were  protected  by  a  wide  ditch,  which  in  some 
places  was  partially  choked  up  with  rubbish.  The 
walls  were  well  lined  with  artillery,  and  the  maga- 
zines provided  with  ammunition.  In  short,  the  place 
was  one  which  in  earlier  days,  from  the  strength  of 
its  works  as  well  as  its  natural  position,  might  have 
embarrassed  an  army  more  formidable  than  that  which 
now  lay  before  it. 

The  first  step  of  Noircarmes  was  to  contract  his 
lines  and  closely  to  invest  the  town.  He  next  availed 
himself  of  a  dark  and  stormy  night  to  attack  one 
of  the  suburbs,  which  he  carried  after  a  sharp  en- 
gagement and  left  in  the  charge  of  some  companies 
of  Walloons. 

The  following  day  these  troops  opened  a  brisk  fire 
on  the  soldiers  who  defended  the  ramparts,  which 
was  returned  by  the  latter  with  equal  spirit.  But, 
while  amusing  the  enemy  in  this  quarter,  Noircarmes 
ordered  a  battery  to  be  constructed,  consisting  at 
first  of  ten,  afterwards  of  twenty,  heavy  guns  and 
mortars,  besides  some  lighter  pieces.  From  this 
battery  he  opened  a  well-directed  and  most  disas- 
trous tire  on  the  city,  demolishing  some  of  the  princi- 
pal edifices,  which,  from  their  size,  afibrded  a  promi- 
nent mark.  The  great  tower  of  St.  Nicholas,  on 
which  some  heavy  ordnance  was  planted,  soon 
crumbled  under  this  fierce  cannonade,  and  its  de- 
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fenders  were  buried  in  its  ruina  At  length,  at  the 
end  of  four  hours,  the  inhabitants,  unable  longer  to 
endure  the  storm  of  shot  and  shells  which  penetrated 
every  quarter  of  the  town,  so  far  humbled  their 
pride  as  to  request  a  parley.  To  this  Noircarmes 
assented,  but  without  intermitting  his  fire  for  a 
moment. 

The  deputies  informed  the  general  that  the  city 
was  willing  to  capitulate  on  the  terms  before  pro- 
posed by  the  Flemish  nobles.  But  Noircarmes  con- 
temptuously told  them  that  "  things  were  not  now 
as  they  then  were,  and  it  was  not  his  wont  to  talk 
of  terms  with  a  fallen  enemy.""*  The  deputies, 
greatly  discomfited  by  the  reply,  returned  to  report 
the  failure  of  their  mission  to  their  townsmen. 

Meanwhile  the  iron  tempest  continued  with  pitiless 
fury.  The  wretched  people  could  find  no  refuge  firom 
it  in  their  dwellings,  which  filled  the  streets  with 
their  ruins.  It  was  not,  however,  till  two-and-thirty 
hours  more  had  passed  away  that  a  practicable 
breach  was  made  in  the  walls ;  whild  the  rubbish 
which  had  tumbled  into  the  fosse  fi:om  the  crumbling 
ramparts  afforded  a  tolerable  passage  for  the  be- 
siegers, on  a  level  nearly  with  the  breach  itself.  By 
this  passage  Noircarmes  now  prepared  to  march  into 
the  city,  through  the  open  breech,  at  the  head  of  his 
battaliona 

The  people  of  Valenciennes  too  late  awoke  from 
their  delusion.  They  were  no  longer  cheered  by  the 
voice  of  their  fanatical  leader,  for  he  had  provided 
for  his  own  safety  by  flight ;  and,  preferring  any  fate 
to  that  of  being  delivered  over  to  the  ruthless  sol- 

^  **  Quasi  ver6,  inquit,  vestra  non  transigo  cadente  cum  hotte.** 

conditio  eadem  hodie  sit,  ao  nu-  Strada,  De  Bello  Belgico^  torn.  L 

diostertius.     Ser5  sapitis  Valea-  p.  31^ 
conatea:  ego  cert^  oonditiooibui 

VOL.  n.  H 
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diery  of  Noircarmes,  they  offered  at  once  to  surrender 
the  town  at  discretion,  throwing  themselves  on  the 
mercy  of  their  victor.  Six-and-thirty  hours  only  had 
elapsed  since  the  batteries  of  the  besiegers  had  opened 
their  fire,  and  during  that  time  three  thousand 
bombs  had  been  thrown  into  the  city  ;"  which  was 
thought  scarcely  leas  than  a  miracle  in  that  day. 

On  the  second  of  April,  1567,  just  four  months 
after  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  the  victorious 
army  marched  into  Valenciennes.  As  it  defiled 
through  the  long  and  narrow  streets,  which  showed 
signs  of  the  dismal  fray  in  their  shattered  edifices 
and  in  the  dead  and  dying  still  stretched  on  the 
pavement,  it  was  met  by  troops  of  women  and  young 
maidens  bearing  green  branches  in  their  hands  and 
deprecating  with  tears  and  piteous  lamentations  the 
wrath  of  the  conquerors.  Noircarmes  marched  at 
once  to  the  town-house,  where  he  speedily  relieved 
the  municipal  functionaries  of  all  responsibility,  by 
turning  them  out  of  oflBce.  His  next  care  was  to 
seize  the  persons  of  the  zealous  ministers  and  the 
other  leaders.  Many  had  already  contrived  to  make 
their  escape.  Most  of  these  were  soon  after  taken, 
the  preacher  La  Grauge  among  the  rest,  and  to  the 
number  of  thirty-six  were  sentenced  either  to  the 
scaffold  or  the  gallows.**     The  general  then  caused 


"  "  Fernntque  ter  millies  ex- 
plosas  murales  machinas,  moB- 
niom  quam  hominum  majori 
etrage."  Strada,  De  Bello  Bel- 
gico,  torn.  i.  p.  314.* 

"  So  states  Margaret's  his- 
torian, who  would  not  be  likely 
to  exaggerate  the  number  of  those 
who  suffered.  The  loyal  presi- 
dent of  Mechlin  dismisses  the 
matter  more  summarily,  without 
specify ing  any  number  of  victims: 
**  El  senor  de  Noilcarmes  se  ase- 
gur6  de  muchos  prisioneros  prin- 


ci pales  Borgeses  y  de  otros  que 
avian  sido  los  autores  de  la  re- 
belion,  4  los  quales  se  hizo  luego 
en  diligencia  su  pleyto."  (Renom 
de  Francia,  Alborotos  do  Flandes, 
MS.)  Brandt,  the  historian  of 
the  Reformation  (voL  i.  p.  251), 
tells  us  that  two  hundred  were 
said  to  have  perished  by  the 
hands  of  the  hangman  at  Valen- 
ciennes, on  account  of  the  re- 
ligious troubles,  in  the  course  of 
this  vear. 
•  [The    "  murales    machinas,** 
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the  citizens  to  be  disarmed,  and  the  fortifications,  on 
which  were  mounted  eighty  pieces  of  artillery,  to  be 
dismantled.  The  town  was  deprived  of  its  privileges 
and  immimities,  and  a  heavy  fine  imposed  on  the 
inhabitants  to  defray  the  charges  of  the  war.  The 
Protestant  worship  was  abolished,  the  churches  were 
restored  to  their  former  occupants,  and  none  but  the 
Eoman  Catholic  service  was  allowed  henceforth  to  be 
performed  in  the  city. 

The  bishop  of  Arras  was  invited  to  watch  over  the 
spiritual  concerns  of  the  inhabitants,  and  a  strong 
garrison  of  eight  battalions  was  quartered  in  the 
place,  to  secure  order  and  maintain  the  authority  of 
the  crown.** 

The  keys  of  Valenciennes,  it  was  commonly  said, 
opened  to  the  regent  the  gates  of  all  the  refractory 
cities  of  the  Netherlands.  Maestricht,  Tumhout, 
Ghent,  Ypres,  Oudenarde,  and  other  places  which 
had  refused  to  admit  a  garrison  within  their  walls, 
now  surrendered,  one  after  another,  to  Margaret,  and 
consented  to  receive  her  terma  In  like  manner 
Megen  established  the  royal  authority  in  the  province 
of  Gueldres,  and  Aremberg,  after  a  more  prolonged 
resistance,  in  Groningen  and  Friesland.  In  a  few 
weeks,  with  the  exception  of  Antwerp  and  some 
places  in  Holland,  the  victorious  arms  of  the  regent 
had  subdued  the  spirit  of  resistance  in  every  part  of 
the  country."  The  movement  of  the  insurgents  had 
been  premature. 

"bombardaB,"  Ac.,  mentioned  by  Vander  Haer,  De  Initiis  Tumul- 

Strada,  were  merely  cannon  of  tnam,     pp.    319-322. — Meteren, 

the  different  kinds  then  in  use.  Hist,    des  Pays-Bas,    fol.    49. — 

Bombshells  were  not  invented  till  Correspondance  de  Goillanme  le 

later. — Ed.]  Taciturne,  tom.  ii.  p.  601. — Re- 

^  For  information,  more  or  less  nom   de    Francia,  Alborotos  de 

minute,  in  regard  to  the  siege  of  Flandes,  MS. 

Valenciennes,     see    Strada,    De  ^*  Strada,   De    Bello    Belgico, 

Bello  Belgico,  tom.  L  pp.  303-315.  torn,  i  pp.  315,  323,  et  seq. 
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CHAPTEK  XIV. 

TRANQUILLITY    RESTORED. 

Oatb  imposed  by  Mar^ret. — ^Befiised  by  Oranffe.—He  leares  tbe 
Netherlands. — Sabmission  of  the  Country. — liew  Edict — Order 
Restored. 

1567. 

The  perplexities  in  which  the  I'egent  had  been  in- 
volved had  led  her  to  conceive  a  plan^  eaxly  in  January, 
1567,  the  idea  of  which  may  have  been  suggested  by 
the  similar  plan  of  Yiglius.  This  was  to  require  an 
oath  from  the  great  nobles,  the  knights  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  and  those  in  high  stations,  civil  or  military, 
that  they  would  yield  impUcit  and  unqualified 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  king,  of  whatever 
nature  they  might  be.  Her  object  in  this  measure 
was  not  to  secure  a  test  of  loyalty.  She  knew  full 
well  who  were  the  friends  and  who  were  the  foes  of 
the  government.  But  she  wished  a  decent  apology 
for  ridding  herself  of  the  latter  ;  and  it  was  made  a 
condition  that  those  who  refused  to  take  the  oath 
were  to  be  dismissed  from  office. 

The  measure  seems  to  have  met  with  no  opposition 
when  first  started  in  the  council ;  where  Mansfeldt, 
Aerschot,  Megen,  Barlaimont,  all  signified  their 
readiness  to  sign  the  oath.  Egmont  indeed  raised 
some  scruples.  After  the  oath  of  allegiance  he  had 
once  taken,  a  new  one  seemed  superfluous.  The 
bare  word  of  a  man  of  honour  and  a  chevalier  of  the 
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Toison  ought  to  suffica*  But,  after  a  sI><irt%corre- 
spondence  on  the  subject,  his  scruples  vanii^hed 
before  the  arguments  or  persuasions  of  the  regent; .'  ' 

Brederode,  who  held  a  military  command,  was  not 
of  so  accommodating  a  temper.  He  indignantly  ex- 
claimed that  it  was  a  base  trick  of  the  government, 
and  he  understood  the  drift  of  it.  He  refused  to 
subscribe  the  oath,  and  at  once  threw  up  his  com- 
mission. The  Counts  Hoome  and  Hoogstraten 
decHned  also,  but  in  more  temperate  terms,  and, 
resigning  their  employments,  withdrew  to  their 
estates  in  the  country. 

The  person  of  most  importance  was  the  prince  of 
Orange,  and  it  was  necessary  to  approach  him  with 
the  greatest  caution.  Margaret,  it  is  true,  had  long 
since  withdrawn  from  him  her  confidenca  But  he 
had  too  much  consideration  and  authority  in  the 
country  for  her  to  wish  to  break  with  him.  Nor 
would  she  willingly  give  him  cause  of  disgust. 
She  accordingly  addressed  him  a  note,  couched 
in  the  most  insinuating  terms  she  had  at  her 
command. 

She  could  not  doubt  he  would  be  ready  to  set  a 
good  example,  when  his  example  would  be  so  im- 
portant in  the  perplexed  condition  of  the  country. 
Humours  had  been  circulated  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
loyalty.  She  did  not  give  them  credit.  She  could 
not  for  a  moment  beheve  that  he  would  so  far  dis- 
honour his  great  name  and  his  illustrious  descent  as 
to  deserve  such  a  reproach ;  and  she  had  no  doubt 

^  "  n  ne  comprenait  pas  pour-  de  TOrdre,  natnrel  vassal  da  Boi, 

qnoi    la    sroavemante    insistait,  et  qui  tonte  sa  vie  avait  fait  le 

apr<^8   qu*n  Ini    avait  6orit  one  devoir  d'homme  de  bien,  comme 

lettre  de  sa  main,  contenant  tout  11  le  £u8ait  encore  jonmellementw'* 

oe  que  S.  A.  ponvait  ddsirer  d'nn  Gorrespondance  oe  Philippe  IL, 

gentilhomme  d'honneor,  chevalier  tom.  i.  p.  321. 
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he  w(xul4'- gladly  avail  himself  of  the  present  occasion 

../to 'wipe  away  all  suspicion.* 

/;.':;J.'-  llie  despatch  enclosed  a  form  of  the  oath,  by  which 

•.  •  '    the  party  was  to  bind  himself  to  "serve  the  king, 

and  act  for  or  against  whomever  his  Majesty  might 

command,  without  restriction  or  limitation/'*  on  pain 

of  being  dismissed  from  offica 

William  was  not  long  in  replying  to  a  requisition 
to  obey  which  would  leave  him  less  freedom  than 
might  be  dai„>ed  by  the  meanest  peasant  in  the 
country.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  April,  the  same 
day  on  which  he  received  the  letter,  he  wrote  to  the 
regent,  declining  in  the  most  positive  terms  to  take 
the  oath.  Such  an  act,  he  said,  would  of  itself  imply 
that  he  had  already  violated  the  oath  he  had  pre- 
viously taken.  Nor  could  he  honourably  take  it,  since 
it  might  bind  him  to  do  what  would  be  contrary  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  as  well  as  to  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  true  interests  of  his  majesty  and 
the  cotmtry/  He  was  aware  that  such  a  demand  on 
the  regent's  pai  t  was  equivalent  to  a  dismissal  from 
oflfice.  He  begged  her,  therefore,  to  send  some  one 
fully  empowered  to  receive  his  commissions,  since  he 
was  ready  forthwith  to  surrender  them.  As  for 
himself,  he  should  withdraw  from  the  Netherlands, 
and  wait  until  his  sovereign  had  time  to  become 
satisfied  of  his  fidelity.  But,  wherever  he  might  be, 
he  should  ever  be  ready  to  devote  both  life  and 


■  "Ferez  cesser  lea  calumnies 
que  dictes  se  semer  centre  vous, 
ensamble  tons  ces  bruits  que 
Bcavez  courrir  de  vous,  encoires 
aue  en  mon  endroict  je  les  tiens 
faulx  et  que  h  tort  ils  se  djent ; 
ne  pouvant  croire  que  en  ung 
OGBur  noble  et  de  telle  extraction 
que  vous  estes,  successeur  des 
Seigneurs,"  &c.    Archives  de  la 


Maison  d'Orange-Nassau,  torn.  iiL 
p.  44-. 

•  "  Servir  et  m'employer  envers 
et  contre  tous,  et  comme  me 
sera  ordonn^  de  sa  part,  sans 
limitation  ou  restrinction."  Ibid., 
ubi  supra. 

*  "  Jeaeroysaulcunementoblig^ 
et  constrainct,  le  cas  advenant, 
que   on  me  yiendroict   k  com- 
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property  to  the  service  of  the  king  and  the  common 
weal  of  the  country.* 

Whatever  hesitation  the  prince  of  Orange  may  have 
before  felt  as  to  the  course  he  was  to  take,  it  was 
clear  the  time  had  now  come  for  decisive  action, 
Thoi^h  the  steady  advocate  of  political  reform,  his 
policy,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  to  attempt  this  by 
constitutional  methods,  not  by  violenca  But  all  his 
more  moderate  plans  had  been  overthrown  by  the 
explosion  of  the  iconoclasta  The  outrages  then  per- 
petrated had  both  alienated  the  Catholics  and 
disgusted  the  more  moderate  portion  of  the  Pro- 
testants ;  while  the  divisions  of  the  Protestants 
among  themselves  had  so  far  paralysed  their  action 
that  the  whole  strength  of  the  party  of  reform  had 
never  been  fairly  exerted  in  the  conflict.  That  con- 
flict, unprepared  as  the  nation  was  for  it,  had  been 
most  disastroua  Everywhere  the  arms  of  the  regent 
had  been  victorious.  It  was  evident  the  hour  for 
resistance  had  not  yet  coma 

Yet  for  William  to  remain  in  his  present  position 
was  hazardous  in  the  extreme.  Rumours  had  gone 
abroad  that  the  duke  of  Alva  would  soon  be  in  the 
Netherlands,  at  the  head  of  a  force  sufficient  to  put 
down  all  opposition.  **  Beware  of  Alva,"  said  his 
wife's  kinsman,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  William  ; 
"  I  know  him  well.  "•  The  prince  of  Orange  also 
knew  him  well, — too  well  to  trust  him.  He  knew 
the  hard,  inexorable  nature  of  the  man  who  was  now 
coming  with  an  army  at  his  back,  and  clothed  with 

mander  chose  qui  poarroit  veuir  de  Sa  Ma^  et  le  bien  commnn  de 
contre  ma  conscience  on  an  d^-  ces  pays.**  Archives  de  la  Mai- 
service  de  Sa  Ma^  et  da  pays."  son  d' Orange-Nassau,  torn.  iiL  p. 
Ibid.,  p.  46.  47. 

•  '*  Vons  assenrant  C[ne,  o^  que  *   Archives     de     la     Maison 

seray,  n'esparfi^neray  jamais  mon  d'Orange-Nassan,  torn.  iii.  p.  42. 
corps  ni  mon  Dion  poor  lo  service 
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the  twofold  authority  of  judge  and  executioner. 
The  first  blow  would,  he  knew,  be  aimed  at  the 
highest  mark.  To  await  Alva's  coming  would  be  to 
provoke  his  fata  Yet  the  prince  felt  all  the  dreari- 
ness of  his  situation.  "  I  am  alone,"  he  wrote  to  the 
Landgrave  William  of  Hesse,  ''with  dangers  menacing 
me  on  all  sides,  yet  without  one  trusty  friend  to 
whom  I  can  open  my  heart."' 

Margaret  seems  to  have  been  less  prepared  than 
might  have  been  expected  for  the  decision  of  Orange. 
Yet  she  determined  not  to  let  him  depart  from  the 
country  without  an  effort  to  retain  him.  She 
accordingly  sent  her  secretary,  Berty,  to  the  prince 
at  Antwerp,  to  enter  into  the  matter  more  freely, 
imd,  if  possible,  prevail  on  him  to  review  the  grounds 
of  his  decision.  William  freely,  and  at  some  length, 
stated  his  reasons  for  declining  the  oath.  "  If  I  thus 
blindly  surrender  myself  to  the  will  of  the  king,  I 
may  be  driven  to  do  what  is  most  repugnant  to  my 
principles,  especially  in  the  stem  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  sectaries.  I  may  be  compelled  to  denoimce 
some  of  my  own  family,  even  my  wife,  as  Lutherans, 
and  to  deliver  them  into  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 
Finally,"  said  he,  "  the  king  may  send  some  one  in 
his  royal  name  to  rule  over  us,  to  whom  it  would  be 
derogatory  for  me  to  submit,"  The  name  of  "  Alva" 
escaped,  as  if  involuntarily,  from  his  lips, — and  he 
was  silent.' 

Berty  endeavoured  to  answer  the  objections  of  the 
prince,  but  the  latter,  interrupting  him  before  he 
had  touched  on  the  duke  of  Alva,  bluntly  declared 

^  "In    ansehnnfi^    das    wir   in  una  haben,  deme  wir  nnser  ge- 

dissen  landcn  allem  seindt,  nnd  miithe  und  hertz  recht  eroffnen 

in  hochsten  noten  nnd  cefehrden  dorffen."    Ibid.,  p.  H9. 
leibs    und    lebens    stecken,   nnd  Strada,    De    Bello    Belgioo, 

ketnen  vertraawen  freundt  umb  torn.  L  p.  319. 
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that  the  king  would  never  be  content  while  one  of 
his  great  vassals  was  wedded  to  a  heretic.  It  was  his 
purpose,  therefore,  to  leave  the  country  at  once,  and 
retire  to  Germany ;  and  with  this  remark  he  abruptly 
closed  the  conference. 

The  secretary,  though  mortified  at  his  own  failure, 
besought  William  to  consent  to  an  interview,  before 
his  departure,  with  Count  Egmont,  who,  Berty 
trusted,  might  be  more  successful.  To  this  William 
readily  assented.  This  celebrated  meeting  took 
place  at  Willbroek,  a  village  between  Antwerp  and 
Brussela  Besides  the  two  lords  there  were  only 
present  Count  Mansfeldt  and  the  secretary. 

After  some  discussion,  in  which  each  of  the  friends 
endeavoured  to  win  over  the  other  to  his  own  way  of 
thinking,  William  expressed  the  hope  that  Egmont 
would  save  himself  in  time  from  the  bloody  tempest 
that,  he  predicted,  was  soon  to  fall  on  the  heads  of 
the  Flemish  nobles.*  "  I  trust  in  the  clemency  of  my 
sovereign,"  answered  the  Count:  "he  cannot  deal 
harshly  with  men  who  have  restored  order  to  the 
country."  "This  clemency  you  so  extol,**  replied 
William,  "  will  be  your  ruin.  Much  I  fear  that  the 
Spaniards  will  make  use  of  you  as  a  bridge  to  effect 
their  entrance  into  the  county."*"  With  this  ominous 
prediction  on  his  lips,  he  tenderly  embraced  the 
count,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  bidding  him  a  last 
farewell  And  thus  the  two  friends  parted,  like  men 
who  were  never  to  meet  again. 

The  different  courses  pursued  by  the  two  nobles 

•  *•  Orastse    ilium,    enbduceret  Egmonti ;  ^  ac  videor  mihi   pro- 

8686,  gravidamqne  craore  tempes-  videre    animo,  utinam  falso,  ie 

tatem  ab  Hispania  impendentem  pontem  scilicet  futumm,  quo  His- 

Belgaram  Frocemm  capitibos  ne  pani  calcato,  in  B6lginin  trans- 


>.  321.  mittant."    Strada,  De  Bello  Bd- 

^    t  Orangiu8, 
h89C  qaam  jactas  cl^entia  Regis, 


opperiretur."    Ibid.,  p.  321. 
^  "  Perdet  t6,  inqnit  Orangius,      gico,  torn.  L  p.  821. 
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were  such  as  might  be  expected  £ix)m  the  difference 
of  both  their  characters  and  their  circumstances. 
Egmonty  ardent,  hopeful,  and  confiding,  easily  sur- 
rendered himself  to  the  illusions  of  his  own  fency,  as 
if  events  were  to  shape  themselves  according  to  his 
wishea  He  had  not  the  far-seeing  eye  of  William, 
which  seemed  to  penetrate  into  events  as  it  did  into 
charactera  Nor  had  Egmont  learned,  like  William, 
not  to  put  his  trust  in  princea  He  was,  doubtless, 
as  sincerely  attached  to  his  country  as  the  prince  of 
Orange,  and  abhorred,  like  him,  the  system  of  perse- 
cution avowed  by  the  government.  But  this  perse- 
cution fell  upon  a  party  with  whom  he  had  little 
sympathy.  William,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
member  of  that  party.  A  blow  aimed  at  them  was 
aimed  also  at  him.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  different 
were  the  stakes  of  the  two  nobles  in  the  coming 
contest,  both  in  respect  to  their  sympathies  and  their 
interests.  Egmont  was  by  birth  a  Fleming.  His 
estates  were  in  Flanders,  and  there,  too,  were  his 
hopes  of  worldly  fortune.  Exile  to  him  would  have 
been  beggaiy  and  ruin.  But  a  large,  if  not  the 
larger,  part  of  William's  property  lay  without  the 
confines  of  the  Netherlands.  In  withdrawing  to 
Germany,  he  went  to  his  native  land.  His  kindred 
were  still  there.  With  them  he  had  maintained  a 
constant  correspondence,  and  there  he  would  be 
welcomed  by  troops  of  friends.  It  was  a  home,  and 
no  place  of  exile,  that  William  was  to  find  in 
Germany. 

Shortly  after  this  interview,  the  prince  went  to  his 
estates  at  Breda,  there  to  remain  a  few  days  before 
quitting  the  country."      From  Breda  he  wrote  to 

**  The  secretary  Pratz,  in  a  departure :  '*  The  prince  has  gone, 
letter  of  the  fourteenth  of  April,  taking  along  with  him  half  a 
thoB    kindly    notices    William's     dozen  heretical  doctors  and  a  good 
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Egmont,  expressing  the  hope  that,  when  he  had 
weighed  them  in  his  mind,  he  would  be  contented 
with  the  reasons  assigned  for  his  departure.  The 
rest  he  would  leave  to  God,  who  would  order  all  for 
his  own  glory.  "  Be  sure/'  he  added,  "  you  have  no 
friend  more  warmly  devoted  to  you  than  myself;  for 
the  love  of  you  is  too  deeply  rooted  in  my  heart  to 
be  weakened  either  by  time  or  distance.""  It  is 
pleasing  to  see  that  party  spirit  had  not,  as  in  the 
case  of  more  vulgar  souls,  the  power  to  rend  asunder 
the  ties  which  had  so  long  bound  these  great  men  to 
each  other;  to  see  them  stiU  turning  back,  with 
looks  of  accustomed  kindness,  when  they  were 
entering  the  paths  that  were  to  lead  in  such  opposite 
directiona 

William  wrote  also  to  the  king,  acquainting  him 
with  what  he  had  done,  and  explaining  the  grounds 
of  it;  at  the  same  time  renewing  the  declaration 
that,  wherever  he  might  be,  he  trusted  never  to  be 
foimd  wanting  to  the  obligations  of  a  true  and  faith- 
ful vassal  Before  leaving  Breda,  the  prince  received 
a  letter  from  the  politic  regent,  more  amiable  in  its 
import  than  might  have  been  expected.  Perhaps  it 
was  not  wholly  policy  that  made  her  unwilling  to 
part  with  him  in  anger.  She  expressed  her  readiness 
to  do  him  any  favour  in  her  power.  She  had  always 
felt  for  him,  she  said,  the  same  affection  as  for  her 
own  son,  and  should  ever  continue  to  do  so.** 

On  the  last  of  AprD,  William  departed  for  Ger- 

possit.**  Archives  de  la  Maison 
d'Orange-Nassan,  torn.  iii.  p.  70. 
— It  is  not  easy  to  understand 
why  William  should  have  re- 
sorted to  Latin  in  his  correspon- 
dence with  Egmontb 

^  "  Ayant  tousjours  portd  en 
Tostre  endroit  Taffection  que  ie 
pourrois  fiiire  pour  nng  mien  ms, 


number  of  other  seditious  rogues." 
Correspondance  de  Philippe  XL, 
tom.  L  p.  526. 

"  "Tibi  vero  hoc  persuade 
amiciorem  me  te  habere  neminem 
cui  quidvis  libere  imperare  potes. 
Amor  euim  tui  eas  e^t  radices  in 
animo  meo  ut  minui  nuUo  tern- 
poris     aut    locorum     intervallo 
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many.  He  took  with  liim  all  his  household,  except 
his  eldest  son,  the  count  of  Buren,  then  a  boy 
thirteen  years  old,  who  was  pursuing  his  studies  at 
the  university  of  Louvain."  Perhaps  William  trusted 
to  the  immunities  of  Brabant,  or  to  the  tender  age 
of  the  youth,  for  his  protection.  If  so,  he  grievously 
miscalculated.  The  boy  would  serve  as  too  im- 
portant a  hostage  for  his  father,  and  Philip  caused 
him  to  be  transferred  to  Madrid,  where,  under  the 
monarch's  eye,  he  was  educated  in  religious  as  well 
as  in  political  sentiments  very  little  in  harmony  with 
those  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  Fortunately,  the 
younger  brother,  Maurice,  who  inherited  the  genius 
of  his  father,  and  was  to  cany  down  his  great  name 
to  another  generation,  was  allowed  to  receive  his 
training  imder  the  paternal  roof" 

Besides  his  family,  William  was  accompanied  by  a 
host  of  j&iends  and  followers,  some  of  them  persons 
of  high  consideration,  who  preferred  banishment  with 
him  to  encountering  the  troubles  that  awaited  them 
at  home.  Thus  attended,  he  fixed  his  residence  at 
Dillemberg,  in  Nassau,  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  and 
the  place  of  his  own  birtL     He  there  occupied  him- 


oa  parent  bien  proche.  Et  vena 
▼0T18  povez  de  ce  coufier,  tontes 
les  fois  que  lea  occasions  se  pr6- 
senteront,  que  feray  le  mesme.** 
Correspondance  de  Guillaume  le 
Tacitnrne,  torn.  ii.  p.  371. 

**  William's  only  daughter  was 
maid  of  hononr  to  the  regent,  who 
made  no  objection  to  her  accom- 
panying her  father,  saying  that 
on  the  young  ladjr's  return  she 
would  find  no  diminution  of  the 
love  that  had  been  always  shown 
to  her.    Ibid.,  ubi  supra. 

^  According  to  Strada,  some 
thought  that  William  knew  well 
what  ho  was  about  when  he  left 
his  son  behind  him  at  Louvain, 


and  that  he  wrnll  have  had  no 
objection  that  the  boy  should  be 
removed  to  Madrid, — considering 
that,  if  things  went  badly  witn 
himself,  it  would  be  well  for  the 
heir  of  the  house  to  have  a  hold 
on  the  monarch's  favour.  This 
is  rather  a  cool  way  of  proceeding 
for  a  parent,  it  must  be  admitted. 
Yet  it  is  not  very  diRsimilar  from 
that  pursued  by  William's  own 
father,  who,  a  stanch  Lutheran 
himself,  allowed  his  son  to  form 
part  of  the  imperial  household, 
and  to  be  there  nurtured  in  the 
Boman  Catholic  faith.  See 
Strada,  De  Bello  Belgico,  tom.  L 
p.  873. 
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self  with  studying  the  Lutheran  doctrine  under  an 
experienced  teacher  of  that  persuasion  ;*•  and,  while 
he  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  the  events  passing  in  his 
unhappy  country,  he  endeavoured  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  that  glorious  Be- 
formation,  of  which,  in  connexion  with  political 
freedom,  he  was  one  day  to  become  the  champion. 

The  departure  of  the  prince  of  Orange  caused 
general  consternation  in  the  Netherlands.  All  who 
were  in  any  way  compromised  by  the  late  disturbances 
watched  more  anxiously  than  ever  the  signs  of  the 
coming  tempest,  as  they  felt  they  had  lost  the  pilot 
who  alone  could  enable  them  to  weather  it.  Thou- 
sands prepared  to  imitate  his  example  by  quitting 
the  country  before  it  was  too  lata  Among  those 
who  fled  were  the  Counts  Culemborg,  Berg,  Hoog- 
straten,  Louis  of  Nassau,  and  others  of  inferior  note, 
who  passed  into  (Jermany,  where  they  gathered  into 
a  little  circle  round  the  prince,  waiting,  like  him,  for 
happier  days. 

Some  of  the  great  lords,  who  had  held  out  against 
the  regent,  now  left  alone,  intimated  their  willing- 
ness  to  comply  with  her  demands.  "  Count  Hoome," 
she  writes  to  Philip,  "  has  ofiered  his  services  to  me, 
and  declares  his  readiness  to  take  the  oath.  K  he 
has  spoken  too  freely,  he  says,  it  was  not  from  any 
disaflfection  to  the  government,  but  from  a  momentary 
feeling  of  pique  and  irritation.  I  would  not  drive 
him  to  desperation,  and  from  regard  to  his  kindred 
I  have  consented  that  he  should  take  his  seat  in  the 
council  again."*'    The  haughty  tone  of  the  duchess 

^*   Archives     de     la     Maison  CDser  luj  dire  qu'il  seroit  dono- 

d'Orange-Nassau,  torn,  iii  p.  100.  qnes  ainsj  qu'u  avait  faict*  et 

^'  "  Pour  ne  le  jecter  d'advaa-  qu'il  revinst  au  conseil.*'     Corre- 

taige  en  d^sespoir  et  perdition,  spondance  de  Marguerite   d'Au- 

ausdj  en  contemplation    de  see  triche,  p.  238. 
parens  et  alliez,je  n'ai  peu  ex- 
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shows  that  she  felt  herself  now  so  strongly  seated  as 
to  be  nearly  indifferent  whether  the  person  she  dealt 
with  were  friend  or  foa" 

Egmont,  at  this  time,  was  endeavouring  to  make 
amends  for  the  past  by  such  extraordinary  demon- 
strations of  loyalty  as  should  effiu)e  all  remembmnce 
of  it.  He  rode  through  the  land  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  breaking  up  the  consistories,  arresting  the 
rioters,  and  everywhere  re-establishing  the  Catholic 
worship.  He  loudly  declared  that  those  who  would 
remain  his  friends  must  give  unequivocal  proofs  of 
loyalty  to  the  crown  and  the  Roman  Catholic  faitL 
Some  of  those  with  whom  he  had  been  most  intimate, 
disgusted  with  this  course,  and  distrusting,  perhaps, 
such  a  deposit  for  their  correspondence,  sent  back  the 
letters  they  had  received  from  him,  and  demanded 
their  own  in  return.'* 

At  Brussels  Egmont  entered  into  all  the  gaieties 
of  the  court,  displaying  his  usual  magnificence  in 
costly  fetes  and  banquets,  which  the  duchess  of 
Parma  sometimes  honoured  with  her  presenca  The 
coimt  s  name  appears  among  those  which  she  men- 
tions to  Philip  as  of  persons  well  aflfected  to  the 
government.  "  It  is  impossible,"  she  says,  "  not  to 
be  satisfied  with  his  conduct"*  Thus  elated  by  the 
favour  of  the  regent, — next  in  importance  to  that  of 
royalty  itself, — the  ill-fated  nobleman  cherished  the 
fond  hope  that  the  past  would  now  be  completely 
effaced  from  the  memory  of  his  master, — a  master 

"•  William  was  pfeneroTXRenongli  Breda,  April  14tb,  in  Archives  de 

to  commend  Hooriic  for  this  step,  la  Maison  d'Orange-Nasban,  torn* 

expressing  the  hope  that  it  might  iii.  p.  71. 

inauce  such  a  spirit  of  harmony  ^  Strada,    De    Bello    Bclgico, 

in  the  royal  council  as  would  pro-  torn,  i  p.  322. 

mote  the  interests  of  both  king  *^  Gorrespondance  de  Margae- 

and   country.      See   the    letter,  rite  d'Aatriche,  pu  235. 
written    in    Laiin,   dated   from 
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who  might  forget  a  benefit,  but  who  was  never  known 
to  forgive  an  injury. 

The  great  towns  throughout  the  land  had  now 
generallj  intimated  their  willingness  to  submit  to 
the  requisitions  of  Margaret,  and  many  of  them  had 
admitted  gan-isons  within  their  walls.  Antwerp 
only,  of  the  cities  of  Brabant,  remained  intractable. 
At  length  it  yielded  to  the  general  impulse,  and  a 
deputation  was  sent  to  the  regent  to  sue  for  her 
forgiveness  and  to  promise  that  the  leaders  in  the 
late  disturbances  should  be  banished  from  the  city. 
This  was  a  real  triumph  to  the  royal  party,  con- 
sidering the  motley  character  of  the  population,  in 
which  there  was  so  large  an  infusion  of  Calvinism. 
But  Margaret,  far  from  showing  her  satisfaction, 
coolly  answered  that  they  must  first  receive  a  gar- 
rison ;  then  she  would  intercede  for  them  with  the 
king,  and  would  herself  consent  to  take  up  her 
residence  in  the  city.  In  this  the  inhabitants,  now 
well  hmnbled,  aflfected  willingly  to  acquiesce ;  and 
soon  after  Count  Mansfeldt,  at  the  head  of  sixteen 
companies  of  foot,  marched  into  Antwerp  in  battle- 
array,  and  there  quartered  his  soldiers  as  in  a 
conquered  capital 

A  day  was  fixed  for  the  regent's  entry,  which  was 
to  be  made  with  all  becoming  pomp.  Detachments 
of  troops  were  stationed  in  the  principal  avenues, 
and  on  the  thirteenth  of  April  Margaret  rode  into 
Antwerp,  escorted  by  twelve  hundred  Walloons,  and 
accompanied  by  the  knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
the  great  lords,  and  the  provincial  magistrates.  As 
the  glittering  procession  passed  through  the  files  of 
the  soldiery,  along  the  principal  streets,  it  was 
greeted  with  the  huzzas  of  the  fickle  populaca 
Thus  cheered  on  her  way,  the  regent  proceeded  first 
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to  the  cathedral^  where  Te  Deum  was  chanted,  and 
on  her  knees  she  returned  thanks  to  the  Almighty 
that  this  great  city  had  been  restored  without  battle 
or  bloodshed  to  the  king  and  the  true  fiiitL*^  As 
her  eyes  wandered  over  the  desecrated  altars  and  the 
walls  despoiled  of  their  ornaments,  their  rich  sculp- 
ture and  paintings,  by  the  rude  hand  of  violence, 
Margaret  could  not  restrain  her  teara  Her  first 
care  was  to  recover,  as  far  as  possible,  the  stolen 
property,  and  repair  the  injuries  to  the  building ; 
the  next,  to  punish  the  authors  of  these  atrocities  ; 
and  the  execution  in  the  market-place  of  four  of  the 
ringleaders  proclaimed  to  the  people  of  Antwerp  that 
the  reign  of  anarchy  was  over. 

Margaret  next  caused  the  churches  of  the  reformed 
party  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground.  Those  of  the 
Romish  faith,  after  being  purified,  and  the  marks  of 
violence,  as  far  as  practicable,  effaced,  were  restored 
to  their  ancient  occupants.  The  Protestant  schools 
were  everywhere  closed.  The  children  who  had  been 
baptised  with  Protestant  rites  were  now  re-baptised 
after  the  Catholic."  In  fine,  the  reformed  worship 
was  interdicted  throughout  the  city,  and  that  of  the 
Romish  Church,  with  its  splendid  ritual,  was  esta- 
blished in  its  place. 

On  occupying  Antwerp,  Margaret  had  allowed  all 
who  were  not  implicated  in  the  late  riots  to  leave 
the  city  with  their  effecta  Great  numbers  now 
availed  themselves  of  this  permission,  and  the  streets 
presented  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  husbands 
parting  from  their  wives,  parents  from  their  children, 
or,  it  might  be,  taking  their  families  along  with  them 

"  "  Egit  ipsa  privatim  magnae  didisset."    Strada,  De  Belle  Bel- 

Virgini    grates,  qu6d    ejus    ope  gico,  torn.  L  p.  328. 

tantam    urbem    sine    praslio    ao  **  Brandt,  Keformation  in  the 

eanguine,  Eeligioni  Eegique  red-  Low  Countries,  torn,  i  p.  254. 
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to  some  kinder  land,  where  they  would  be  allowed 
to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
consciences. 

But  even  this  glimmering  of  a  tolerant  spirit, — if 
so  it  can  be  called, — which  Margaret  exhibited  at  the 
outset,  soon  faded  away  before  the  dark  spirit  of  the 
Inquisition.  On  the  twenty-fourth  of  May,  she  pub- 
lished an  edict  written  in  the  characters  of  blood 
which  distinguished  the  worst  times  of  Charles  and 
Philip.  By  this  edict,  all  who  had  publicly  preached, 
or  who  had  perfonned  the  religious  exercises  after 
the  Protestant  manner,  all  who  had  furnished  the 
places  of  meeting,  or  had  harboured  or  aided  the 
preachers,  all  printers  of  heretical  tracts,  or  artists 
who  with  their  pencil  had  brought  ridicule  on  the 
Church  of  Rome, — all,  in  short,  who  were  guilty  of 
these  or  similar  iniquities,  were  to  be  punished  with 
death  and  confiscation  of  property.  Lighter  offences 
were  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  measure  of 
their  guilt.  The  edict  containing  these  humane 
provisions  is  of  considerable  length,  and  goes  into  a 
large  specification  of  offences,  from  which  few,  if  any, 
of  the  reformed  could  have  been  entirely  exempt.^ 
When  this  ordinance  of  the  regent  was  known  at 
Madrid,  it  caused  great  dissatisfaction.  The  king 
pronounced  it  "indecorous,  illegal,  and  altogether 
repugnant  to  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity  ;"**  and 
he  ordered  Margaret  forthwith  to  revoke  the  edict. 
It  was  accordingly  repealed  on  the  twenty-third  of 
July  following.  The  reader  who  may  be  disposed  to 
join  heartily  in  the  malediction  may  not  be  prepared 

"  Gachard  has  transferred  to  ment  qn'il  a  ^pronv^a,  de  oe  que 

his  notes  tlie  whole  of  this  san-  Ton  a  lait  one  chose  si  illicite,  n 

guinary  docament.     See  Corre-  inddcente,  et  si   contraire   ^  la 

spondance  de  FhUippe  IL,  torn,  religion  dniticanOi'*     Ibid.,  nbi 

L  pp.  550,  651.  snpra. 

**  "  La  peine  et  le  m^contents- 

VOL.  n.  I 
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to  learn  tliat  the  cause  of  tKe  royal  indignation  was 
not  that  the  edict  was  too  severe,  but  that  it  was  too 
lenient  1  It  nowhere  denounced  the  right  of  private 
worship.  A  man  might  still  be  a  heretic  at  heart, 
and  at  his  own  fireside,  so  long  as  he  did  not  obtrude 
It  on  the  publia  This  did  not  suit  the  Inquisition, 
whose  jealous  eye  penetrated  into  the  houses  and  the 
hearts  of  men,  dragging  forth  their  secret  thoughts 
into  open  day,  and  punishing  these  like  overt  acta 
Biargaret  had  something  yet  to  learn  in  the  school  of 
persecution,  * 

While  at  Antwerp,  the  regent  received  an  embassy 
from  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
and  other  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  interceding 
for  the  oppressed  Lutherans,  and  praying  that  she 
would  not  consent  to  their  being  so  grievously  vexed 
by  the  Catholic  government,  Margaret,  who  was  as 
little  pleased  at  the  plain  terms  in  which  this  remon- 
strance was  conveyed  as  with  the  object  of  it,  coldly 
replied  that  the  late  conduct  of  the  Flemish  Pro- 
testants doubtless  entitled  them  to  all  this  sympathy 
from  the  German  princes,  but  she  advised  the  latter 
to  busy  themselves  with  their  own  affairs,  and 
leave  the  king  of  Spain  to  manage  his  as  he  thought 
best* 


■  Viglins  was  not  too  en- 
lightened to  enter  liis  protest 
against  the  right  to  freedom  of 
conscience,  which,  in  a  letter  to 
his  friend  Hopper,  he  says,  may 
lead  every  one  to  set  np  his  own 
gods — **  lares  aut  Icmures" — ac- 
cording to  hie  fancy.  Yet  the 
president  was  wise  enough  to 
see  that  sufficient  had  been  done 
at  present  in  breaking  up  the 
preachings.  "  Time  and  Philip's 
presence  must  do  the  rest." 
(Enistolaa  ad  Hopperum,  p.  4i^3.) 
''Those,"    he    says    in    another 


letter,  "who  have  set  the  king 
against  the  edict  have  greatly 
deceived  him.  They  are  naving 
their  ovation  before  they  have 
gained  the  victory.  They  think 
ibey  can  dispose  of  Flemish 
affairs  as  they  like  at  Toledo, 
when  hardly  a  Spaniard  dares  to 
show  his  head  in  Bmssels."  Ibid.^ 
p.  428. 

*•  Archives  de  la  Maison 
d*Orange-Nassan,  tom.  iii.  pp. 
80-93.— Strada,  De  Bello  Belgico, 
tom.  L  p.  329. 
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Of  all  the  provinces,  Holland  was  the  only  one 
which  still  made  resistance  to  the  will  of  the  regent. 
And  here,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  gathered  a 
military  array  of  some  strength.  The  head- quarters 
were  at  Brederode's  town  of  Viana.  But  that  chief 
had  left  his  followers  for  the  present,  and  had  been 
secretly  introduced  into  Amsterdam,  where,  as  before, 
noticed,  he  was  busy  in  rousing  a  spirit  of  resistance 
in  the  citizens,  already  well  prepared  for  it  by  their 
Protestant  preachera  The  magistrates,  sorely 
annoyed,  would  gladly  have  rid  themselves  of  Brede- 
rode's  presence,  but  he  had  too  strong  a  hold  on  the 
people.  Yet,  as  hour  after  hour  brought  fresh  tidings 
of  the  disasters  of  his  party,  the  chief  himself  became 
aware  that  all  hopes  of  successful  resistance  must  be 
deferred  to  another  day.  Quitting  the  city  by  night, 
he  contrived,  with  the  aid  of  his  friends,  to  make  his 
escape  into  Germany.  Some  months  he  passed  in 
Westphalia,  occupied  with  raising  forces  for  a 
meditated  invasion  of  the  Netherlands,  when,  in  the 
summer  of  1568,  he  was  carried  off  by  a  fever, 
brought  on,  it  is  said,  by  his  careless,  intemperate 
way  of  life.*' 

Brederode  was  a  person  of  a  free  and  fearless  tem- 
per,— ^with  the  defects,  and  the  merits  too,  that 
attach  to  that  sort  of  character.  The  friendship  with 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  some  of 
the  most  estimable  persons  of  his  party — Louis  of 
Nassau,  especially — speaks  well  for  his  heart.  The 
reckless  audacity  of  the  man  is  shown  in  his  cor- 
respondence ;  and  the  free  manner  in  which  he 
deals  with  persons  and  events  make  his  letters  no 
less  interesting  than  important  for  the  light  they 
throw  on  these  troubled  times.     Yet  it  cannot  be 

^  Strada,  De  Bello  Belgico,  torn.  L  p.  332. 
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denied  that,  after  all,  Brederode  is  indebted  mucK 
more  to  the  circumstances  of  his  situation  than  to  his 
own  character  for  the  space  he  occupies  in  the  pages 
of  history." 

Thus  left  without  a  leader,  the  little  army  which 
Brederode  had  gathered  under  his  banner  soon  fell  to 
piecea  Detachments,  scattering  over  the  country, 
oonunitted  various  depredations,  plundering  the 
religious  houses,  and  engaging  in  encounters  with 
the  royal  troops  under  Megen  and  Aremberg,  in 
which  the  insurgents  fared  the  worst.  Thus  broken 
on  all  sides,  those  who  did  not  &11  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  or  on  the  field,  were  too  glad  to  make  their 
escape  into  Germany.  One  vessel,  containing  a 
great  number  of  fugitives,  was  wrecked,  and  all  on 
board  were  made  prisoners.  Among  them  were  two 
brothers  of  the  name  of  Battenberg ;  they  were  of  a 
noble  family,  and  prominent  members  of  the  league. 
They  were  at  once,  with  their  principal  followers, 
thrown  into  prison,  to  await  their  doom  from  the 
bloody  tribunal  of  Alva» 

Deprived  of  all  support  firom  without,  the  city  of 
Amsterdam  oflTered  no  further  resistance,  but  threw 
open  its  gates  to  the  regent  and  consented  to  accept 
her  terms.  These  were  the  same  that  had  been  im- 
posed on  all  the  other  refractory  town&  The  im- 
munities of  the  city  were  declared  to  be  forfeited, 
a  garrison  was  marched  into  the  place,  and  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  building  a  fortress,  to  guard 
against    future   commotiona     Those    who   chose — 


•  Groen's  inestimable  collection 
containH  several  of  Brederode*8 
letters,  which  may  remind  one  in 
their  tone  of  the  dashing  cavalier 
of  the  time  of  Charles  uie  First. 
They  come  from  the  heart,  min- 
gUug  the  spirit  of  daring  enter- 


prise with  the  careless  gaiety  of 
the  hon  vivant,  and  throw  far 
more  light  than  the  stiff,  states- 
manlike correspondence  of  the 
period  on  the  character,  not  mere- 
ly of  the  writer,  but  of  the  dis- 
jointed times  in  which  he  lived. 
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with  the  customary  exceptions — were  allowed  to 
leave  the  city.  Great  numbers  availed  themselves 
of  the  permission.  The  neighbouring  dikes  were 
crowded  with  fugitives  from  the  territory  round,  as 
well  as  from  the  city,  anxiously  waiting  for  vessels 
to  transport  them  to  Embden,  the  chief  asylum  of 
the  exiles.  There  they  stood,  men,  women,  and 
children,  a  melancholy  throng,  without  food,  ahnost 
without  raiment  or  any  of  the  common  necessaries  of 
life,  exciting  the  commiseration  of  even  their  Catholic 
adversariea- 

The  example  of  Amsterdam  was  speedily  followed 
by  Delft,  Haarlem,  Rotterdam,  Leyden,  and  the  re- 
maining towns  of  Holland,  which  now  seemed  to  vie 
with  one  another  in  demonstrations  of  loyalty  to 
the  government  The  triumph  of  the  regent  was 
completa  Her  arms  had  been  everywhere  successful, 
and  her  authority  was  fully  recognised  thoughout 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Netherlanda  Doubtful 
friends  and  open  foes.  Catholics  and  Reformers,  were 
alike  prostrate  at  her  feet.*  With  the  hour  of  tri- 
umph came  also  the  hour  of  vengeance.  And  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  the  remembrance  of  past  humilia- 
tion gave  a  sharper  edge  to  the  sword  of  justice. 
Fortresses,  to  overawe  the  inhabitants,  were  raised 
in  the  principal  towns  ;**  and  the  expense  of  their 

*  Brandt,  Beformation  in  tlie  asistencia  de  los  bnenos  conseje 

Low  Countries,  vol.  i.  p.  255.—  roa  y  servidores  del  Rey  en  buenob 

Meteren,  Hist,  des  Pays-Baa,  foL  terminoa  7  en  efecto  remediados, 

50.— Vander    Haer,    De    Initiia  laa    villas  reveldes   y    alteradas 

Tumaltaum,  p.  327. — Correspon-  amazadas,  los  gneusas  reducidos 

dance  de  Philippe  XL,  torn,  i  p,  6  huidos ;  Iob  ministros  y  predi- 

533.  cantes  ecbados  fnera  6  presos; 

*"  Margaret's     snccess     draws  y  la  antoridad  de  sa  Magestad 

forth  an  animated  tribute  from  establecida  otra  vez."     Benom  de 

the  president  of  Mechlin  :  •*  De  Francia,Alboroto8deFlandes,MS. 
manera  que  los  negocios  de  los  *^  This  was  fulfilling  the  pro* 

Siyses   bajos  por  la   gracia    de  phecjr  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 

ios  y  la  pmdencia  de  esta  vir-  who  in  his  letter  to  Hoome  tSls 

tnosa  Dama  y  Princesa  oon  la  hiiu, "  In  a  short  time  we  shall 
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construction,  as  well  as  of  maintaining  their  garrisons, 
was  defrayed  by  fines  laid  on  the  refiuctory  citiea" 
The  regent's  troops  rode  over  the  country,  and  wher- 
ever the  reformed  were  gathered  to  hear  the  word 
they  were  charged  by  the  troopers,  who  trampled 
them  under  their  horses'  hoofe,  shooting  them  down 
without  mercy,  or  dragging  them  off  by  scores  to 
execution.  No  town  was  so  small  that  fifty  at  least 
did  not  perish  in  this  way,  while  the  number  of  the 
victims  sometimes  rose  to  two  or  even  three  hun- 
dred." Everywhere  along  the  road-side  the  traveller 
beheld  the  ghastly  spectacle  of  bodies  swinging  from 
gibbets,  or  met  with  troops  of  miserable  exiles  flying 
from  their  native  land.**  Confiscation  followed,  as 
usual,  in  the  train  of  persecution.  At  Toumay,  the 
property  of  a  hundred  of  the  richest  merchants  was 
seized  and  appropriated  by  the  govemmentw  Even 
the  populace,  like  those  animals  who  fall  upon  and 
devour  one  of  their  own  number  when  wounded, 
now  joined  in  the  cry  against  the  Reformers.  They 
worked  with  the  same  alacrity  as  the  soldiers 
in  pulling  down  the  Protestant  churches,  and  from 
the  beams,  in  some  instances,  formed  the  very 
gallows  from  which  their  unhappy  victims  were  sus- 
pended." Such  is  the  picture,  well  charged  with 
horrors,  left  to  us  by  Protestant  writers.     We  may 


refnse  sottlier  bridle  nor  saddle. 
For  myself,"  he  adds,  "I  have 
not  the  strength  to  endure 
either."  Archives  de  la  Maison 
d'Orange-Nassau,  torn.  iii.  p.  72. 

*"  Strada,  De  Bello  Belgico, 
torn,  i  p.  333. 

"  See  Meteren  (Hist,  des  Pays- 
Bas,  fol.  49)»  who  must  have 
drawn  somewhat  on  his  fancy  for 
these  wholesale  executions,  which, 
if   taken    literally,  would    have 


gone  nigh  to  depopulate  the 
Netherlands. 

■*  **  Thus  the  gallowses  were 
filled  with  carcases,  and  Germany 
with  exiles."  Brandt,  Reforma- 
tion in  the  Low  Countries,  torn, 
i  p.  257. 

*  "  Ex  trabibus  decidentium 
templorum,  inf elicia  conformarent 
patibula,  ex  quibus  ipsi  templo- 
rum  fabri  cultoresque  penddrent," 
Strada,  De  Bello  ^elgico.  torn,  i 
p.  333. 
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be  quite  sure  that  it  lost  nothing  of  its  darker 
colouring  under  their  hands. 

So  strong  was  now  the  tide  of  emigration  that  it 
threatened  to  depopulate  some  of  the  fairest  provinces 
of  the  country.  The  regent,  who  at  first  rejoiced  in 
this  as  the  best  means  of  ridding  the  land  of  its 
enemies,  became  alarmed,  as  she  saw  it  was  drawing 
off  so  large  a  portion  of  the  industrious  population. 
They  fled  to  France,  to  Germany,  and  very  many  to 
England,  where  the  wise  Elizabeth  provided  them 
with  homes,  knowing  well  that,  though  poor,  they 
brought  with  them  a  skill  in  the  mechanic  arts  which 
would  do  more  than  gold  and  silver  for  the  prosperity 
of  her  kingdom. 

Margaret  would  have  stayed  this  tide  of  emigration 
by  promises  of  grace,  if  not  by  a  general  amnesty  for 
the  past.  But,  though  she  had  power  to  punish, 
Philip  had  not  given  her  the  power  to  pardon.  And 
indeed  promises  of  grace  would  have  availed  little 
with  men  flying  from  the  dread  presence  of  Alva."  It 
was  the  fear  of  him  which  gave  wings  to  their  flight, 
as  Margaret  herself  plainly  intimated  in  a  letter  to 
the  duke,  in  which  she  deprecated  his  coming  with 
an  army,  when  nothing  more  was  needed  than  a  vigi- 
lant police.'' 

In  truth,  Margaret  was  greatly  disgusted  by  the 
intended  mission  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  of  which  she 
had  been  advised  by  the  king  some  months  before. 
She  knew  well  the  imperious  temper  of  the  man,  and 
that,  however  high-sounding  might  be  her  own  titles, 
the  power  would  be  lodged  in  his  hands.     Slie  felt 

••  **Le  bmit  de  Tarriv^e  pro-  de  Cloves,  en  Allemagne  et  ail- 

cliaine  da  dno,  a  la  tfdte  d*une  leurs.'*      Correspondance  de  Fhi- 

arm6e,  fait  fair  de  toates  parts  l^PP^  ^^-t  ^n^-  i-  P*  ^^ 

des   gens,    qai    se    retirent    en  ^  Ibid.,  ubi  supra. 
France,  en  Anglettirre,  aa  pays 
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this  to  be  a  poor  requital  for  her  past  services, — ^a 
personal  indignity,  no  less  than  an  injury  to  the 
stata  She  gave  free  vent  to  her  feelings  on  the 
subject  in  more  than  one  letter  to  her  brother. 

In  a  letter  of  the  fifth  of  April  she  says,  "  You 
have  shown  no  regard  for  my  wishes  or  my  reputation. 
By  your  extraordinary  restrictions  on  my  authority, 
you  have  prevented  my  settling  the  afiairs  of  the 
country  entirely  to  my  mind.  Yet,  seeing  things  in 
so  good  a  state,  you  are  willing  to  give  all  the  credit 
to  another,  and  leave  me  only  the  fatigue  and 
danger.*  But  I  am  resolved,  instead  of  wasting  the 
remainder  of  my  days,  as  I  have  already  done  my 
health,  in  this  way,  to  retire  and  dedicate  myself  to 
a  tranquil  life  in  the  service  of  God."  In  another 
letter,  dated  four  weeks  later,  on  the  third  of  May, 
after  complaining  that  the  king  withdraws  Ins  confi- 
dence more  and  more  from  her,  she  asks  leave  to  with- 
draw, as  the  country  is  restored  to  order,  and  the 
royal  authority  more  assured  than  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  FiftL* 

In  this  assurance  respecting  the  public  tranquillity 
Margaret  was  no  doubt  sincere ;  as  are  also  the  his- 
torians who  have  continued  to  take  the  same  view  of 
the  matter,  down  to  the  present  time,  and  who  con- 
sider the  troubles  of  the  country  to  have  been  so  far 
composed  by  the  regent  that  but  for  the  coming  of 
Alva  there  would  have  been  no  revolution  in  the 


••  "Par  lea  restrictions  extra* 
ordinaires  que  Y.  M.  a  mises  k 
mou  aatorit<5,  elle  m'a  enlevi  tout 

Souvoir,  et  m'a  privd  des  mojenB 
'achever  Tentier  rotablissenient 
des  affaires  de  ce  pays :  k  present 

2a'elle  voit  ces  anaires  en  un  bon 
tat^  elle  en  vent  donner  Thonnenr 


k  d*autre8,  tandis  qne,  moi  senle, 
j'ai  eu  les  fatignes  et  les  dangers." 
Correspondance  de  Philippe  II., 
torn.  L  p.  523. 

*  "  Oh  rantorit^  dn  Roi  est 
pins  assuree  qu'elle  ne  T^tait  an 
tempg  de  rEmpereur."  Ibid.,  n, 
632.  ^ 
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Netherlanda  Indeed^  there  might  have  seemed  to 
be  good  ground  for  such  a  conclusion.  The  revolt 
had  been  crushed.  Besistance  had  everywhere 
ceased.  The  authority  of  the  regent  was  recognised 
throughout  the  land.  The  league,  which  had  raised 
so  bold  a  front  against  the  government,  had  crumbled 
away.  Its  members  had  &llen  in  battle,  or  lay 
waiting  their  sentence  in  dungeons,  or  were  wander- 
ing as  miserable  exiles  in  distant  lands.  The  name 
of  Guetue,  and  the  insignia  of  the  bowl  and  the 
beggar's  scrip,  which  they  had  assumed  in  derision, 
were  now  theirs  by  right.  It  was  too  true  for  a 
jest. 

The  party  of  reform  had  disappeared,  as  if  by 
magia  Its  worship  was  everywhere  proscribed.  On 
its  ruins  the  Catholic  religion  had  risen  in  greater 
splendour  than  ever.  Its  temples  were  restored,  its 
services  celebrated  with  more  than  customary  pomp. 
The  more  austere  and  vmcompromising  of  the  Re- 
formers had  fled  the  coimtry.  Those  who  remained 
purchased  immimity  by  a  compulsory  attendance  on 
mass  ;  or  the  wealthier  sort,  by  the  aid  of  good  cheer 
or  more  substantial  largesses,  bribed  the  priest  to 
silence.  *•  At  no  time  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Reformation  had  the  clergy  been  treated  with 
greater  deference,  or  enjoyed  a  greater  share  of 
authority  in  the  land.  The  dark  hour  of  revolution 
seemed,  indeed,  to  have  passed  away. 

Yet  a  Fleming  of  that  day  might  well  doubt 
whether  the  prince  of  Orange  were  a  man  likely  to 
resisrn  his  fair  heritao^e  and  the  land  so  dear  to  his 
heart  without  striking  one  blow  in  their  defence. 
One  who  knew  the  wide  spread  of  the  principles  of 

^  Brandt,  Heformation  in  the  Low  Countries,  torn.  i.  p.  258. 
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reform,  and  the  sturdy  character  of  the  reformer, 
might  distrust  the  permanence  of  a  quiet  which  had 
been  brought  about  by  so  much  violenca  He  might 
rather  think  that,  beneath  the  soil  he  was  treading, 
the  elements  were  still  at  work  which,  at  no  distant 
time  perhaps,  would  burst  forth  with  redoubled 
violence  and  spread  ruin  over  the  land. 
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While  Margaret  was  thus  successfiil  in  bringing  the 
country  to  a  state  of  at  least  temporary  tranquillity, 
measures  were  taken  at  the  court  of  Madrid  for 
shifting  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  into 
other  hands,  and  for  materially  changing  its  policy. 

We  have  seen  how  actively  the  rumours  had  been 
circulated,  throughout  the  last  year,  of  Philip's  in- 
tended visit  to  the  country.  These  rumours  had 
received  abundant  warmnt  from  his  own  letters, 
addressed  to  the  regent  and  to  his  ministers  at  the 
different  European  courts.  Nor  did  the  king  confine 
himself  to  professiona  He  applied  to  the  French 
government  to  allow  a  free  passage  for  his  army 
through  its  territories.  He  caused  a  survey  to  be 
made  of  that  part  of  Savoy  through  which  his  troops 
would  probably  march,  and  a  map  of  the  proposed 
route  to  be  prepared.  He  ordered  fresh  levies  from 
Germany  to  meet  him  on  the  Flemish  frontier.  And, 
finally,  he  talked  of  calling  the  cortes  together,  to 
provide  for  the  regency  during  his  absenca 

Yet,  whoever  else  might  be  imposed  on,  there  was 
one  potentate  in  Europe  whose  clear  vision  was  not 
to  be  blinded  by  the  professions  of  Philip,  nor  by  all 
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this  bustle  of  preparatioa  This  was  the  old  pontiff 
Pius  the  Fifth,  who  had  always  distrusted  the  king's 
sincerity.  Pius  had  beheld  with  keen  anguish  the 
spread  of  heresy  in  the  Low  Countries.  Like  a  true 
0on  of  the  Inquisition  as  he  was,  he  would  gladly 
have  seen  its  fires  kindled  in  every  city  of  this  apos- 
tate land.  He  had  observed  with  vexation  the 
apathy  manifested  by  Philip.  And  he  at  length 
resolved  to  despatch  a  special  embassy  to  Spain,  to 
stimulate  the  monarch,  if  possible,  to  more  decided 
action. 

The  person  employed  was  the  bishop  of  Ascoli,  and 
the  good  &ther  delivered  his  rebuke  in  such  blunt 
terms  as  caused  a  sensation  at  the  court  of  Madrid. 
In  a  letter  to  his  ambassador  at  Home,  Philip  com- 
plained that  the  pope  should  have  thus  held  him  up 
to  Christendom  as  one  slack  in  the  performance  of 
his  duty.  The  envoy  had  delivered  himself  in  so 
strange  a  manner,  Philip  added,  that,  but  for  the 
respect  and  love  he  bore  his  holiness,  he  might  have 
been  led  to  take  precisely  the  opposite  course  to  the 
one  he  intended.* 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  show  of  indignation,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  outbreak  of  the  iconoclasts,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  king  might  still  have  con- 
tinued to  procrastinate,  relying  on  his  favourite 
maxim,  that  "  Time  and  himself  were  a  match  for 


*  "  Ledit  ^v^qne,  dans  la  pre- 
midro  audience  qu*il  lai  a  donn6e, 
a  ns^  d*aillenre8  de  terms  si 
6trange8,  qn*il  Ta  mis  en  colore, 
et  que,  B*il  eut  en  moins  d*amonr 
et  de  respect  pour  S.  S.,  cela  e^t 
pn  le  faire  revenir  snr  les  resolu- 
tions qn'il  a  prises."  Corre- 
spondance  de  Philippe  IL,  tom.  i. 
p.  488.— The  tart  re  monnt ranee 
of  Philip  had  its  effect.  Gran- 
Telle  soon  after  wrote  to  the  king 


that  his  holiness  was  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  the  manner  in  v.hich 
his  majesty  had  taken  his  rebuke. 
The  pope,  Granvelle  add^,  was  a 
person  of  the  best  intentions,  but 
with  very  little  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  easily  kept  in  check 
by  those  who  show  their  teeth  to 
him:  *' reprimise  quando  «e  le 
muestran  loa  dienteBJ*  Ibid., 
torn.,  iL  p.  IviiL 
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any  other  two/**  But  the  event  which  caused  snch  a 
sensation  throughout  Christendom  roused  every 
feeling  of  indignation  in  the  royal  bosom, — and  this 
from  the  insult  offered  to  the  crown  as  well  as  to 
the  ChurcL  Contrary  to  his  wont,  the  king  ex- 
pressed himself  with  so  much  warmth  on  the  subject, 
and  so  openly,  that  the  most  sceptical  began  at  last 
to  beheve  that  the  long-talked-of  visit  was  at  hand* 
The  only  doubt  was  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
should  be  made, — ^whether  the  king  should  march  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  or  attended  only  by  so  much  of 
a  retinue  as  was  demanded  by  his  royal  state. 

The  question  was  warmly  discussed  in  the  coundL 
Ruy  Gomez,  the  courtly  favourite  of  Philip,  was  for 
the  latter  alternative.  A  civil  war  he  deprecated,  as 
bringing  ruin  even  to  the  victor/  Qemency  was  the 
best  attribute  of  a  sovereign,  and  the  people  of 
Flanders  were  a  generous  race,  more  likely  to  be 
overcome  by  kindness  than  by  arms/  In  these 
liberal  and  humane  views  the  prince  of  Eboli  was 
supported  by  the  politic  secretary,  Antonio  Perez, 


■  **Qne  Im  et  le  tempg  en 
▼alaient  deux  autres."  Vander- 
vynckt,  Troubles  des  Pays-Bas, 
torn.  iL  p.  199. — ^The  hcBitation 
of  the  King  drew  on  him  a 
sharp  rebuke  from  the  audacions 
Fray  Lorenzo  Villavicencio,  who 
showed  as  little  ceremony  in 
dealing  with  Philip  as  with  his 
ministers.  "If  ]rour  majesty," 
he  says,  "consulting  only  your 
own  ease,  refuses  to  make  this 
visit  to  Flanders,  which  so  nearlj 
concerns  the  honour  of  God,  his 
blessed  Mother,  and  all  thesaints, 
as  well  as  the  weal  of  Christen- 
dom, what  is  it  but  to  declare 
that  yon  are  ready  to  accept  the 
regal  dignity  wfiich  God  has 
given  yon,  and  yet  leave  to  him 
all   the    care    and  trouble  that 


belong  to  that  dignity?  God 
would  take  this  as  ill  of  your 
majesty,  as  you  would  take  it  of 
those  of  your  vassals  whom  yon 
had  raised  to  offices  of  trust  and 
honour,  and  who  took  the  offices, 
but  left  you  to  do  the  work  for 
them!  To  offend  God  is  a  rash 
act,  that  must  destroy  both  soul 
and  body."  Gkchard,  Corre- 
spondance  de  Philippe  IL,  torn, 
ii.,  Bapport,  p.  xlviii. 

•  "Ne  extingui  quidem  postie 
sine  miniL  victoris."  Strada,  De 
Bello  Belgico,  torn.  i.  p.  338. — 
Better  expressed  by  the  old  Cas- 
tilian  proverb,  "  El  vencido  ven- 
cido,  y  el  vencidor  perdido." 

*  **  At  illos  non  arm  is  sed  bene- 
ficiis  expngnari."  Strada,  Do 
Bello  Belgico,  torn.  i.  p.  3U9. 
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and  br  the  duke  at  Fena^  fimnezhr  ambasBador  to 
London,  a  maniriio  to  polished  mannpis  mihed  a 
most  maniiating  doqoenca 

Bat  venr  difierent  ofMrnans,  as  might  be  expected, 
wtxe  adTanoed  br  the  duke  of  Alra.  The  srstem  of 
indnlgeDoe,  he  said,  had  been  that  f  >Il*>wed  bj  the 
regent^  and  hs  fruits  were  TtsiUa  The  weeds  oi 
faoesT  were  not  to  be  extirpated  br  a  gentle  hand ; 
and  his  majesty  should  deal  with  his  reb^oos 
▼assals  as  Charks  the  Fifth  had  dealt  with  their 
rebel  &thefs  at  Ghent*  These  stem  views  receiTcd 
siqipart  from  the  Cardinal  Fspincea*  who  held  the 
office  of  president  of  the  ooandl  as  well  as  of  grand 
inqpisitox;  and  who  doubtless  thcfxght  the  issah 
off^ed  to  the  Inquisition  not  the  least  of  the  o&nces 
to  be  charged  on  the  RefttfinePL 

Eadi  of  the  great  leaders  recommended  the  mea- 
sures mcst  cofi^enial  with  his  own  diaracter,  and 
whidi  had  they  been  adopted  woold  ptv>bablT  have 
req[iiired  his  own  services  to  carry  them  into  execo- 
tion.  Had  the  pacilSc  coarse  been  taken.  Fenx  or 
moffe  prrbably  Rgt  Grziez,  wo?i!d  have  been  in- 
trusted  with  the  directi:n  of  a^iirs.  Indeed.  Mc»n- 
t^ny  and  Bergen,  still  decarnai  in  n*h:ctant  cardvrtx 
at  M^idrii  str^n^lT  urged  the  kdn^r  to  send  the 
prince  ol  E5>:'Ii,  as  a  man  who.  by  his  prcoLix 
rnanners  and  known  di5t:r^on,  w:rJi  be  moist 
Ilkeir  to  recc-ncile  oprcsite  fiu:tion:Sw*  Were  Tiolent 
meascres.  on  the  other  hL^ni  to  be  ad:r:cd.  to 
whoci  '^rcld  they  bes*?  w^Z  intrM->ted  as  to  the  d:ike 
hriT.^T  the  oofet  exrericHv^ed  cajrcain  ct  his  time  I 


•  *  Jt.-'.  it:  :-MrLTis#^  ?«?rci»      irr.  <g    jj    jurcoer 
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The  king,  it  is  said,  contrary  to  his  custom,  was 
present  at  the  meeting  of  the  coimcil  and  listened  to 
the  debate.  He  did  not  intimate  his  opinion.  But 
it  might  be  conjectured  to  which  side  he  was  most 
likely  to  lean,  from  his  habitual  preference  for 
coercive  measures.' 

Philip  came  to  a  decision  sooner  than  usual  In  a 
few  days  he  summoned  the  duke,  and  told  him  that 
he  had  resolved  to  send  him  forthwith,  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  to  the  Netherlands.  It  was  only,  how- 
ever, to  prepare  the  way  for  his  own  coming,  which 
would  take  place  as  soon  as  the  country  was  in  a 
state  sufficiently  settled  to  receive  him. 

All  was  now  alive  with  the  business  of  preparatiob 
in  Castila  Levies  were  raised  throughout  the 
country.  Such  was  the  zeal  displayed  that  even 
the  Inquisition  and  the  clergy  advanced  a  con- 
siderable sum  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of 
an  expedition  which  they  seemed  to  regard  in  the 
light  of  a  crusade.*  Magazines  of  provisions  were 
ordered  to  be  established  at  regular  stations  on  the 
proposed  line  of  march.  Orders  were  sent  that  the 
old  Spanish  garrisons  iq  Lombardy,  Naples,  Sicily, 
and  Sardinia  should  be  transported  to  the  place  of 
rendezvous  in  Piedmont,  to  await  the  coming  of  the 
duke,  who  would  supply  their  places  with  the  fresh 
recruits  brought  with  him  from  Castila 

Philip  meanwhile  constantly  proclaimed  that  Alva's 
departure  was  only  the  herald  of  his  own.     He  wrote 

'  The  debate  is  reported  with  ticniars  is  by  no  means  so  snr- 

snfficient    minuteness    both    b^  prising  as  their  agreement  in  the 

Cabrera  (Filipe  Seji^ndo,  lib.  vii.  most   improbable  part  of  their 

cap.  yii.)  and  Strada  (De  Bello  account, — Philip's     presence     at 

Belgico,  tom.  i.  p.  338).     They  the  debate, 

agree,  however,  neither   in   tlie  *  "Comme  si  c'enst  est^  nne 

names  of  the  parties  present,  nor  saincte  gnerre.*'     Meteren,  Hist, 

in  the  speeches  they  made.     Yet  des  Pays-Bas,  foL  62. 
their  disagreement  in  these  par- 

VOL.  IL  K 
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pcfe's  riiiiQ^  mrr^e,  ix  w^  inp>ssEb3e  lo  gee  at 

pe&nr  x£  Pri£r\.  bet  iaipcissEtije  K!>    "* 
iHilkr  pu&z^  b^r  vtik^  11  vii$  to  be  ^^^^'^l    oot. 
V  SQcik  v:iis  tbe  ^hcQ  viicli  ^i  t±ie  SKSkUC^  s  pvir- 
pKi=^  *TSL  fcrc  iLe  <yies  x£  ti.-ge  mic-  ^:*^^  ^ 
access  *o  ri  riecs:*::.  i:"*-  ::fcz:  ve  brce  4:1 

pizT^i^e.  ViS:i  r?ex^er  c&inie 
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on  the  mission  of  Alva.  Philip  widely  differed  from 
his  £ither  in  a  sluggishness  of  body  which  made  any 
undertakmg  that  required  physical  effort  exceedingly 
irksome.  He  shrank  from  no  amount  of  sedentary 
labour,  would  toil  from  morning  till  midnight  in  his 
closet,  like  the  humblest  of  his  secretaries.  But  a 
journey  was  a  great  midertaking.  After  his  visite, 
during  his  father's  lifetime,  to  England  and  the  Low 
Countries,  he  rarely  travelled  farther,  as  his  graceless 
son  satirically  hinted,  than  from  Madrid  to  Aranjuez, 
or  Madrid  to  the  EscoriaL  A  thing  so  formidable  as 
an  expedition  to  Flanders,  involving  a  tedious 
journey  through  an  unfriendly  land,  or  a  voyage 
through  seas  not  less  imfriendly,  was  what,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  king  would  have  never 
dreamed  of. 

The  present  aspect  of  afl^iirs,  moreover,  had  nothing 
in  it  particularly  inviting, — especially  to  a  prince  of 
Philip's  temper.  Never  was  there  a  prince  more 
jealous  of  his  authority ;  and  the  indignities  to  which 
he  might  have  been  exposed,  in  the  disorderly  con- 
dition of  the  country,  might  well  have  come  to  the 
aid  of  his  constitutional  sluggishness  to  deter  him 
from  the  visit. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  strange  that 
Philip,  if  he  had  ever  entertained  a  vague  project  of 
a  journey  to  the  Netherlands,  should  have  yielded  to 
his  natural  habit  of  procrastination.  The  difficulties 
of  a  winter's  voyage,  the  necessity  of  summoning 
cortes  and  settling  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  his 
own  protracted  illness,  ftimished  so  many  apologies 
for  postponing  the  ii-ksome  visit  until  the  time  had 
passed  when  such  a  visit  could  be  effectual 

That  he  should  so  strenuously  have  asserted 
his   purpose  of  going  to  the  Netherlands  may  be 

£  2 
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explained  by  a  desire  in  some  sort  to  save  his  credit 
with  those  who  seemed  to  think  that  the  present 
exigency  demanded  he  should  go.  He  may  have  also 
thought  it  politic  to  keep  up  the  idea  of  a  visit  to 
the  Low  Countries,  in  order  to  curb — ^as  it  no  doubt 
had  the  effect  in  some  degree  of  curbing — the  license 
of  the  people,  who  believed  they  were  soon  to  be 
called  to  a  reckoning  for  their  misdeeds  by  the  prince 
in  person.  After  all,  the  conduct  of  Philip  on  this 
occasion,  and  the  motives  assigned  for  his  delay  in 
his  letters  to  Margaret,  muwt  be  allowed  to  afford 
a  curious  coincidence  with  those  ascribed,  in  circum- 
stances not  dissimilar,  by  the  Boman  historian  to 
Tiberius." 

On  the  fifteenth  of  April,  1567,  Alva  had  his  last 
audience  of  Philip  at  Aranjuez.  He  immediately 
after  departed  for  Carthagena,  where  a  fleet  of 
thirty-six  vessels,  under  the  Genoese  Admiral  Doria, 
lay  riding  at  anchor  to  receive  him.  He  waa  de- 
tained some  time  for  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  and 
while  there  he  received  despatches  from  the  court 
containing  his  commission  of  captain-general  and 
particular  instructions  as  to  the  course  he  was  to 
pursue  in  the  Netherlands.  They  were  so  particular 
that,  notwithstanding  the  broad  extent  of  his  powers, 
the  duke  wrote  to  his  master  complaining  of  his 
want  of  confidence,  and  declaring  that  he  had  never 
been  hampered  by  instructions  so  minute,  even 
under  the  emperor.*^  One  who  has  studied  the  cha- 
racter of  Philip  will  find  no  difficulty  in  believing  it. 

"  **  Cetemm,  ut  jam   jamcjoe  "  "  Es  la  primera  que  se  mo 

itaras,  legit  comites,  conquisivit  da  en  mi  vida  de  cosas  desta  call- 

impedimenta,    adomavit    naves :  dad  en  cuantas  veces  he  servido, 

mox    hiemem  ant  negotia  varie  ni  de  an  Ma^estad  Cesdrea  que 

cansatos  primo  prudentea,  dein  Dioa  tenga,  ni  de  V.  M.'*      Docu- 

ynlgnm,     diutisaime     provinciaa  mentos  incditos,  tom.  iy.  p.  354. 
fefeilit."    Taciti  AnnaJes,  L  xlviL 
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On  the  twenty-seventh  of  April  the  fleet  weighed 
anchor ;  but,  in  consequence  of  a  detention  of  some 
days  at  several  places  on  the  Catalan  coast,  it  did 
not  reach  the  Genoese  port  of  Savona  till  the  seven- 
teenth of  the  next  month.  The  duke  had  been  ill 
when  he  went  on  board,  and  his  gouty  constitution 
received  no  benefit  from  the  voyage.  Yet  he  did  not 
decline  the  hospitalities  oflfered  by  the  Genoese 
nobles,  who  vied  with  the  senate  in  showing  the 
Spanish  commander  every  testimony  of  respect.  At 
Asti  he  was  waited  on  by  Albuquerque,  the  Milanese 
viceroy,  and  by  ambassadors  from  different  Italian 
provinces,  eager  to  pay  homage  to  the  military  repre- 
sentative of  the  Spanish  monarch.  But  the  gout 
under  which  Alva  laboured  was  now  aggravated  by 
an  attack  of  tertian  ague,  and  for  a  week  or  more  he 
was  confined  to  his  bed. 

Meanwhile  the  troops  had  assembled  at  the  ap- 
pointed rendezvous,  and  the  duke,  as  soon  as  he  had 
got  the  better  of  his  disorder,  made  haste  to  review 
them.  They  amounted  in  all  to  about  ten  thousand 
men,  of  whom  less  than  thirteen  hundred  were 
cavalry.  But,  though  small  in  amount,  it  was  a 
picked  body  of  troops,  such  as  was  hardly  to  be 
matched  in  Europa  The  infantry,  in  paxticular, 
were  mostly  Spaniards, — ^veterans  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  victory  under  the  banner  of  Charles 
the  Fifth,  and  many  of  them  trained  to  war  under 
the  eye  of  Alva  himself  He  preferred  such  a  body, 
compact  and  well  disciplined  as  it  was,  to  one  which, 
unwieldy  from  its  size,  would  have  been  less  fitted 
for  a  rapid  march  across  the  mountaina** 

^  A   magnanimous    Oastilian  podian  ser  Gapitanes,  los  Capi- 

hi-ttorian  pronoances  a  swelling  tanes  Maestros  de  Campo,  j  IO0 

panegyric  on  this  little  army  in  a  Maestros  de  Oampo  Generales." 

couple  of  lines :  **  Los  Soldados  Hechoe  de  Sancho  Davila  (Valla- 
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Besides  those  of  the  common  file,  there  were 
many  gentlemen  and  cavaliers  of  note,  who,  weary 
of  repose,  came  as  volunteers  to  gather  fresh  laurels 
under  so  renowned  a  chief  as  the  duke  of  Alva. 
Among  these  was  Vitelli,  marquis  of  Cetona,  a  Flo- 
rentine soldier  of  high  repute  in  his  profession,  but 
who,  though  now  embarked  in  what  might  be  called 
a  war  of  religion,  was  held  so  indifferent  to  religion 
of  any  kind  that  a  whimsical  epitaph  on  the  sceptic 
denies  him  the  possession  of  a  souL"  Another  of 
these  volunteers  was  Mondragone,  a  veteran  of  Charles 
the  Fifth,  whose  character  for  chivalrous  exploit  was 
unstained  by  those  deeds  of  cruelty  and  rapine  which 
were  so  often  the  reproach  of  the  cavalier  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  duties  of  the  commissariat, 
particularly  difficult  in  a  campaign  like  the  present, 
were  intrusted  to  an  experienced  Spanish  officer 
named  Ibarra.  To  the  duke  of  Savoy  Alva  waa 
indebted  for  an  eminent  engineer  named  Paciotti, 
whose  services  proved  of  great  importance  in  the 
construction  of  fortresses  in  the  Netherlands.  Alva 
had  also  brought  with  him  his  two  sons,  Frederick 
and  Ferdinand  de  Toledo, — the  latter  an  illegitimate 
child,  for  whom  the  father  showed  as  much  affection 
as  it  was  in  his  rugged  nature  to  feel  for  any  ona 
To  Ferdinand  was  given  the  command  of  the  cavalry, 
composed  chiefly  of  Italians." 


doHd,  1713),  p.  26.— The  chival- 
rous Braiit6me  dwells  with  de- 
light on  the  gallant  bearing  and 
brilliant  appointments  of  these 
troops,  whom  he  saw  in  their 
passage  through  Lorraine:  **  Tons 
vieux  et  aguerrys  soldatz,  tant 
bien  en  pomct  d*habillement  et 
d'armes,  la  pluspart  dor6e8,  et 
I'autre  gravies,  qu'on  lea  prenoit 
plustost  pour  capitanes  que  sol- 
oats/' — (Euvres,  tom«  L  p.  60. 


"  "  Corpus  in  Italia  est,  tenet 
intestina  Brabant  us ; 
Ast    animam   nemo.     CurP 
quia  non  habuit." 
Borgnet,  Philippe  II.  et  la  Bel- 
giaue,  p.  60. 

"  No  two  writers,  of  course, 
agree  in  the  account  of  Alva's 
forces.  The  exact  returns  of  the 
amount  of  the  whole  army,  as 
well  as  of  each  company,  and  the 
name  of  the   officer  who   com- 
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Having  reviewed  his  forces,  the  duke  formed  them 
into  three  divisions.  This  he  did  in  order  to  provide 
the  more  easily  for  their  subsistence  on  his  long  and 
toilsome  journey.  The  divisions  were  to  be  sepa* 
rated  from  one  another  by  a  day's  march ;  so  that 
each  would  take  up  at  night  the  same  quarters  which 
had  been  occupied  by  the  preceding  division  on  the 
night  befora     Alva  himself  led  the  van." 

He  dispensed  with  artillery,  not  wiUing  to  em- 
barrass  his  movements  in  his  passage  across  the 
mountains.  But  he  employed  what  was  then  a 
novelty  in  war.  Each  company  of  foot  was  flanked 
by  a  body  of  soldiers  carrj  ing  heavy  muskets  with 
rests  attached  to  them.  This  sort  of  fire-arms,  from 
their  cumbrous  nature,  had  hitherto  been  used  only 
in  the  defence  of  fortresses.  But  with  these  portable 
rests  they  were  found  efficient  for  field -service,  and 
as  such  came  into  general  use  after  this  period." 
Their  introduction  by  Alva  may  be  regarded,  there- 
fore, as  an  event  of  some  importance  in  the  history 
of  mUitary  art 

The  route  that  Alva  proposed  to  take  was  that 
over  Mount  Cenis,  the  same,  according  to  tradition, 
by  which  Hannibal  crossed  the  great  barrier  some 

manded  it,  are  to  be  found  in  the      "  Y  por  qae  la  Sayoja  es  men* 
Docmnentos  inedltos  (torn.  iv.  p.  tafiosa. 


882.)      From  this  it  appears  that        Y  an  de  passar  por  ella    las 

of  horse  was  legiones, 

1250",  and  that  of  the  foot  8800,        Seria  la  passada  trabajosa 


making  a  total  of  10,050.  Si  4  la  gente  faltassen  provi* 

^  A  poem  in  oUava  rima,  com-  siones. 

memorating    Alva's    expedition.  El  real  comissario  no  repoea* 

appeared  at  Antwerp   the  year  Haze  Ueyar  de  Italia  mnnidones 

ollowing,  from  the  pen  of  one  Tantas   que  provejo    todo   el 

Balthazar   de  Var^.      It  has  camino 

more  value  in  an  historical  point  Que  jamas  falto  el  pan,  j  came, 

of  view  than  in  a  poetical  one.  ▼  vina" 

A  single  stanza,  which  the  bard  "  Ossorio,  Alb®  Yita,  torn,  ii 

devotes  to  the  victualling  of  the  p.  237. — Trillo,  BebelionyGaerras 

army,  will  probablv  satisfy  the  de  Flandes  (Madrid,  1592),  foL 

appetite  of  uiereailer:  17. — Leti,  Vita  di  Filippo   II., 

torn.  L  p.  490. 
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eighteen  centuries  befora"  If  less  formidable  than 
in  the  days  of  the  Carthaginian,  it  was  &x  from  being 
the  practicable  route  so  easily  traversed,  whether  by 
trooper  or  tourist,  at  the  present  day.  Steep  rocky 
heights,  shaggy  with  forests,  where  the  snows  of 
winter  still  lingered  in  the  midst  of  June ;  fathomless 
ravines,  choked  up  with  the  dibria  washed  down  by 
the  mountain  torrent ;  paths  scarcely  worn  by  the 
hunter  and  his  game,  affording  a  precarious  footing 
on  the  edge  of  giddy  precipices ;  long  and  intricate 
defiles,  where  a  handful  of  men  might  hold  an  army 
at  bay  and  from  the  sun*ounding  heights  roll  down 
ruin  on  their  heads ; — ^these  were  the  obstacles  which 
Alva  and  his  followers  had  to  encounter,  as  they 
threaded  their  toilsome  way  through  a  country  where 
the  natives  bore  no  friendly  disposition  to  the 
Spaniards. 

Their  route  lay  at  no  great  distance  from  Geneva, 
that  stronghold  of  the  Reformers;  and  Pius  the 
Fifth  would  have  persuaded  the  duke  to  turn  from 
his  course  and  exterminate  this  "  nest  of  devils  and 
apostates,''** — as  the  Christian  father  was  pleased  to 
term  them.  The  people  of  Geneva,  greatly  alarmed 
at  the  prospect  of  an  invasion,  applied  to  their 
Huguenot  brethren  for  aid.     The  prince  of  Cond6 


«  So  say  Scbiller  (Abfall  der 
Niederlande,  S.  3t>3),  Cabrera 
Filipe  Segundo,  lib.  vii.  cap.  15), 
et  aucU  al.  Bat  every  schoolboy 
knows  that  nothing  is  more  on- 
nettled  than  the  roate  taken  by 
Hannibal  across  the  Alps.  The 
two  oldest  authorities,  Livy  and 
Polybins,  differ  on  the  point,  and 
it  has  remained  a  vexed  question 
ever  since, — ^the  criticism  of  later 
years,  indeed,  leaning  to  still 
another  route,  that  across  the 
Little  St.  Bernard.    The  passage 


of  Hannibal  forms  the  subject  of 
a  curious  discussion  introduced 
into  Gibbon's  journal,  when  the 
young  historian  was  in  training 
for  the  mighty  task  of  riper 
years.  His  reluctance,  even  at 
the  close  of  his  argument,  to 
strike  the  balance,  is  singularly 
characteristic  of  his  sceptical 
mind. 

^*  "  A  fluidar  da  quel  nido  di 
Demoni,  le  scelerajjgini  di  tanti 
AppostatL"  Leti,  Vita  di  Fiiippo 
II.,  torn.  L  p.  487. 
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and  the  Admiral  Coligni — ^the  leaders  of  that  party 
offered  their  services  to  the  French  monarch  to  raise 
fifty  thousand  men,  fall  upon  his  old  enemies  the 
Spaniards,  and  cut  them  off  in  the  passes  of  the 
mountains.  But  Charles  the  Ninth  readily  under- 
stood the  drift  of  this  proposal  Though  he  bore 
little  love  to  the  Spaniards,  he  bore  still  less  to  the 
Reformers.  He  therefore  declined  this  offer  of  the 
Huguenot  chie&,  adding  that  he  was  able  to  protect 
France  without  their  assistanca"  The  Genevans 
were  accordingly  obliged  to  stand  to  their  own 
defence,  though  they  gathered  confidence  from  the 
promised  support  of  theu-  countrymen  of  Berne ;  and 
the  whole  array  of  these  brave  mountameers  was  in 
arms,  ready  to  repel  any  assault  of  the  Spaniards  on 
their  own  territory  or  on  that  of  their  allies,  in  their 
passage  through  the  country.*  But  this  was  unne- 
cessary. Though  Alva  passed  within  six  leagues  o£ 
Geneva,  and  the  request  of  the  pontiff  was  warmly 
seconded  by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  the  Spanish  general 
did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  comply  with  it,  declaring 
that  his  commission  extended  no  further  than  to  the 
Netherlanda  Without  turning  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left,  he  held  on,  therefore,  straight  towards  the 
mark,  anxious  only  to  extricate  himself  as  speedily 
as  possible  from  the  perilous  passes  where  he  might 
be  taken  at  so  obvious  disadvantage  by  an  enemy. 

**  The  Hugaenots  eyen  went  so     work  whicb  circulated  widely  in 
far  as  to  attempt  to  engage  the      the  provinces,  though  it  failed  to 


Beformed  in  the  Low  Countries  rouse  the  people  to  throw  off  the 
to  join  them  in  assaulting  the  Spanish  yoke.  See  Vander- 
duke  in  his  march  through  oavoy.      vynckt,  Troubles  des  Pays-Bas, 


*  [Geneva   was    not    then    a  offered  to  send  a  thousand  men 

meniher  of  the  Swiss  Confede-  for  its  protection,  a  French  garri- 

racy,  as  the  language  in  the  text  son  was  accepted  in  preference, 

would  imply,  and,  though  Berne  The   other   cantons   refused   to 
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Yet  such  were  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter 
that  a  fortnight  elapsed  before  he  was  able  to  set 
foot  on  the  friendly  plains  of  Burgundy, — ^that  part  of 
the  ancient  duchy  which  acknowledged  the  authority 
of  Spain.*  Here  he  received  the  welcome  addition 
to  his  ranks  of  four  hundred  horse,  the  flower  of  the 
Burgundian  chivalry.  On  his  way  across  the  country 
he  was  accompanied  by  a  French  army  of  observation, 
some  six  thousand  strong,  which  moved  in  a  parallel 
direction,  at  the  distance  of  six  or  seven  leagues 
only  from  the  line  of  march  pursued  by  the 
Spaniards, — though  without  ofiering  them  any  mo- 
lestation. 

Soon  after  entering  Lorraine,  Alva  was  met  by 
the  duke  of  that  province,  who  seemed  desirous  to 
show  him  every  respect,  and  entertained  him  with 
princely  hospitality.  After  a  brief  detentign,  the 
Spanish  general  resumed  his  journey,  and  on  the 
eighth  of  August  crossed  the  frontiers  of  the 
Netherlands.'' 

His  long  and  toilsome  march  had  been  accomplished 
without  an  untoward  accident,  and  with  scarcely  a 

"  Strada,    De   Bello    Belffico,      borotos  de  Flandes,  MS. — Ohro- 

nological  accumcy  was  a  thing 
*       "         th 


torn.  i.  pp.  350-354 — Ossorio, 
AlbsB  Yita,  torn.  ii.  p.  232,  et  seq. 
— ^HechoB  de  Saucno  Davila,  p. 
2tf. — Trillo,  Rebelion  y  Guerras 
de  Flandes,  fol.  16,  17. — Cabrera, 
Filipe  Segundo,  lib.  vii.  cap.  15. 
Meteren,  Hist,  des  Pays-Bas,  fol. 
62  — Lanario,  Guerras  de  Flandes, 
fol.  15.^Renom  de  Francia,  Al- 


al together  beneath  the  attention 
of  a  chronicler  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  the  confusion  of 
dates  in  regard  to  Alva's  move- 
ments, I  have  been  guided  as  fat 
as  possible  by  his  own  despatches. 
See  Documentos  iueditos,  torn.  iv. 
p.  349,  et  seq. 


raise  any  troops,  their  jealousy 
of  Berne  being  such  at  this  period 
that  they  would  have  bcea  very 
willing,  according  to  the  native 
historians,  to  see  its  power,  which 
had  been  extended  by  conquest, 
crippled  by  a  foreign  enemy. 
Meanwhile,  the  envoys  of  S|)ain 
and  Savoy  gave  assurances  to 
the  Council  of  Berne  that  no 
hostilities  were  intended  by  Alva^ 


and  that  the  strictest  discipline 
would  be  maintained  on  the 
march,  the  Conde  de  Anguisola 
offering  to  remain  as  a  hostage 
till  the  danger  was  past.  Tiliier, 
Geschichte  des  Freistaates  Bern, 
B.  iii.  S.  423-425.— Ed.] 

•  [The  county  of  Burgundy  is 
meant :  no  part  of  the  duchy  was 
subject  to  Pnilip. — Ed.] 
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disorderly  act  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers.  No  man's 
property  had  been  plundered.  No  peasant's  hut 
had  been  violated.  The  cattle  had  been  allowed  to 
graze  unmolested  in  the  fields,  and  the  flocks  to 
wander  in  safety  over  their  mountain  pastures.  One 
instance  only  to  the  contrary  is  mentioned, — ^that  of 
three  troopers  who  carried  off  one  or  two  straggling 
sheep  as  the  army  was  passing  through  Lorraine. 
But  they  were  soon  called  to  a  heavy  reckoning  for 
their  transgression.  Alva,  on  being  informed  of  the 
fact,  sentenced  them  all  to  the  gallowa  At  the  inter- 
cession of  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  the  sentence  was  so 
fer  mitigated  by  the  Spanish  commander  that  one  only 
of  the  three,  selected  by  lot,  was  finally  executed." 

The  admirable  discipline  maintained  among  Alva's 
soldiers  was  the  more  conspicuous  in  an  age  when  the 
name  of  soldier  was  synonymous  with  that  of 
marauder.  It  mattered  little  whether  it  were  a 
friendly  country  or  that  of  a  foe  through  which  lay 
the  line  of  marcL  The  defenceless  peasant  was 
everywhere  the  prey  of  the  warrior ;  and  the  general 
winked  at  the  outrages  of  his  followers  as  the  best 
means  of  settling  their  arreara 

What  made  the  subordination  of  the  troops  in  the 
present  instance  still  more  worthy  of  notice  was  the 
great  number  of  camp-followers,  especially  courtesans, 
who  hung  on  the  skirts  of  the  army.  These  latter 
mustered  in  such  force  that  they  were  divided  into 
battalions  and  companies,  marching  each  under  its 
own  banner,  and  subjected  to  a  sort  of  military  or- 
ganisation, like  the  men."     The  duke  seems  to  have 

**   Strdda,  De    Bello    Belspco,  a  show  as  princessM !    "  Plus  fl  ▼ 

torn.  i.  p.   354. — Osfyorio,    Albn  avoit  qnatre  cents  oourtisanes  a 

Vita,  torn.  i.  p.  241.  cheval,  belles  et  braves  comma 

**  Meteren,  Hist,  des  Pajs-Bas,  princesses,  et  hnict  cents  k  pied, 

fol.  52. — Old  BrantAme  warms  as  oien  en  point  anssL"      CEuTxes, 

he  contemplates  these  Amazons,  torn.  L  p.  62. 
as  beautiful  and  making  as  brare 
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been  aa  careless  of  the  morals  of  his  soldiers  as  he 
was  carefiil  of  their  discipline ;  perhaps  willing  by 
his  laxity  in  the  one  to  compensate  for  his  severity 
in  the  other. 

It  was  of  the  last  importance  to  Alva  that  his 
soldiers  should  commit  no  trespass^  nor  entangle  hira 
in  a  quarrel  with  the  dangerous  people  through  the 
midst  of  whom  he  was  to  pass^  and  who,  from  their 
superior  knowledge  of  the  country,  as  well  as  their 
numbers,  could  so  easily  overpower  him.  Fortu- 
nately, he  had  received  such  intimations  before  his 
departure  as  put  him  on  his  guard.  The  result  was 
that  he  obtained  such  a  mastery  over  his  followers, 
and  enforced  so  perfect  a  discipline,  as  excited  the 
general  admiration  of  his  contemporaries,  and  made 
his  march  to  the  Low  Countries  one  of  the  most 
memorable  events  of  the  period.'* 

At  Thionville  the  duke  was  waited  on  by  Barlai- 
mont  and  Noircarmes,  who  came  to  offer  the  saluta- 
tions of  the  regent  and  at  the  same  time  to  request 
to  see  his  powers.  At  the  same  place,  and  on  the 
way  to  the  capital,  the  duke  was  met  by  several  of 
the  Flemish  nobility,  who  came  to  pay  their  respects 
to  him, — among  the  rest,  Egmont,  attended  by  forty  of 
his  retainers.  On  his  entering  Alva's  presence,  the 
duke  exclaimed  to  one  of  his  officers,  "  Here  comes  a 
great  heretic  1"  The  words  were  overheard  by  Eg- 
mont, who  hesitated  a  moment,  naturally  disconcerted 
by  what  would  have  served  as  an  effectual  warning 
to  any  other  maa     But  Alva  made  haste  to  efface 

••  "Ningnna  Historia  nos  en-  toria  del  Dnqne  de  Alva,  torn.  iL 

sefia  haya  passado  nn  Exercito  p.   124. — So  also  Herrera,   His- 

por  Pais  tan  dilatado  y  marchas  toria  general,  torn.  i.   p.  650.— 

tan  continuas.  sin  comcter    ex-  Cabrera,  Filipe  Sep^undo,  lib.  viL 

cesso:  La  del  Duque  es  la  nnica  cap.  15. — Strada,  De  Bello  Bel- 

qne  nos  la  hace  ver.     Encant6  ii  gico,  torn.  L  p.  354. 
todo  d  mnndo."      Baatant»  Hb- 


TJiv  Duke  of  tdlva  in  Brussels. 
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the  impression  caused  by  his  heedless  exclamation, 
receiving  Egmont  with  so  much  cordiality  as  re- 
assured the  infatuated  nobleman,  who,  regarding  the 
words  OS  a  jest,  before  his  departure  presented  the 
duke  with  two  beautiful  horses.  Such  is  the  rather 
singular  story  which  comes  down  to  us  on  what  must 
be  admitted  to  be  respectable  authority.* 

Soon  after  he  had  entered  the  country,  the  duke 
detached  the  greater  part  of  his  forces  to  garrison 
some  of  the  principal  cities  and  relieve  the  Walloon 
troops  on  duty  there,  less  to  be  trusted  than  his 
Spanish  veterana  With  the  Milanese  brigade  he 
took  the  road  to  Brussels,  which  he  entered  on  the 
twenty-second  of  August.  His  cavahy  he  established 
at  ten  leagues'  distance  from  the  capital,  and  the  in- 
fantry he  lodged  in  the  suburbs.  Far  from  being 
greeted  by  acclamations,  no  one  came  out  to  welcome 
him  as  he  entered  the  city,  which  seemed  like  a  place 
deserted.  He  went  straight  to  the  palace,  to  offer 
his  homage  to  the  regent.  An  altercation  took  place 
on  the  threshold  between  his  halberdiers  and  Mar- 
garet's body-guard  of  archers,  who  disputed  the 
entrance  of  the  Spanish  soldiers.  The  duke  himself 
was  conducted  to  the  bedchamber  of  the  duchess, 
where  she  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  audienca  She  was 
standing,  with  a  few  Flemish  nobles  by  her  side;  and 
she  remained  in  that  position,  without  stirring  a  single 
step  to  receive  her  visitor.  Both  parties  continued 
standing  during  the  interview,  which  lasted  half  an 
hour,  the  duke  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  although  Margaret  requested 
h\rr\  to  be  covered.     The  curious   spectators  of  this 

"  "  Comme  le  Dno  le  vid  de  moins,  pouroe  qn'on  le  pouvoit 

long,  il  dit  tout  haut ;  Voicy  le  entendre  en  denz  fa^ons,  il  Tin- 

grand     hereticqne,    deqnojr     le  terpreta  de  bonne  part.*'     Mete- 

Gomte      s'espouvanta :      neani-  ren,  Hist,  des  Pays-Baa,  foL  58. 
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conference  amused  themselves  by  contrasting  the 
courteous  and  even  deferential  manners  of  the 
haughty  Spaniard  with  the  chilling  reserve  and 
stately  demeanour  ol  xhe  duchesa*  At  the  close  of 
the  interview  Alva  withdrew  to  his  own  quarters  at 
Culemborg  House, — the  place,  it  will  be  remembered, 
where  the  Gueux  held  their  memorable  banquet  on 
their  visit  to  Brussela 

The  following  morning,  at  the  request  of  the  coun- 
cil of  state,  the  duke  of  Alva  furnished  that  body 
with  a  copy  of  his  commission.  By  this  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  title  of  captain-general,  and  in  that 
capacity  was  to  exercise  supreme  control  in  all  mili- 
tary affairs.*'  By  another  commission,  dated  two 
months  later,  these  powers  were  greatly  enlarged. 
The  country  was  declared  in  a  state  of  rebellion ;  and, 
80  milder  means  had  failed  to  bring  it  to  obedience, 
it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  arma  The  duke  was 
therefore  commanded  to  levy  war  on  the  refractory 
people  and  reduce  them  to  submission.  He  was, 
moreover,  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  recent 
troubles,  and  bring  the  suspected  parties  to  trial,  with 
full  authority  to  punish  or  to  pardon  as  he  might 
judge  best  for  the  public  weaL"      Finally  a  third 

^  "  yimos  loB  que  alii  est&ba-  we  may  infer  from  its  haying  no 

moe  qne  el  Dnqne  de  Alba  txb6  place  in  the  Documentos  ineditos, 

de  grandisimos  respetos  y  buenas  which   contains    the   succeeding 

orianzas,  y  que  Madama  estnvo  commission.     A  copy  of  it  is  in 

mny  severa  y  mas  quo  coando  the    Belgian   archives,  and    has 

•nelen  negociar  con  ella  Egmont  been  incorporated  in   Grachard*8 

y  estos  otros  Sefiores  de  aca,  cosa  Corresj>ondance  de  Philippe  II. 

que  fn6  mny  notada  de  los  qne  lo  (tom.  li..  Appendix,  No.  88).     It 

miraban."  —  A    minate    account  is  possible  tnat  a  copy  of  this 

of  this  interview,  as  ^iven  in  the  commission  was  sent  to  Margaret, 

text,  was  sent  to  Philip  by  Men-  as  it  a;^rces  so  well  with  what 

divil,  an  officer  of  the  artillery,  tha  king  had  written  to  her  on 

and  is  inserted  in  the  Documentos  the  subject, 
in^itos,  torn.  iv.  p.  397,  et  seq.  *  To  this  second  commission. 


"^  This  document,  dated  Decem-  dated  January  31st,  I567f  was 
ber  1st,  1566,  is  not  to  be  found  appended  a  document,  signed 
m  the  Archives  of  Simancas,  &■      also  by  Philip,  the  purport  of 
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oommission,  of  more  startling  import  than  the  two. 
preceding,  and  which  indeed  might  seem  to  supersede 
them  altogether,  was  dated  three  months  later,  on 
the  first  of  March,  1567.  In  the  former  instruments 
the  duke  was  so  far  required  to  act  in  subordination 
to  the  regent  that  her  authority  was  declared  to  be 
unimpaired.  But  by  virtue  of  this  last  commission 
he  was  invested  with  supreme  control  in  civil  as  well 
as  military  afiairs  ;  and  persons  of  every  degree,  in- 
cluding the  regent  herself,  were  enjoined  to  render 
obedience  to  his  commands,  as  to  those  of  the  king.* 
Such  a  commission,  which  placed  the  government  of 
the  country  in  the  hands  of  Alva,  was  equivalent  to 
a  dismissal  of  Margaret  The  title  of  "  regent,"  which 
still  remained  to  her,  was  an  empty  mockery ;  nor 
could  it  be  thought  that  she  would  be  content  to  re- 
tain a  barren  sceptre  in  the  country  over  which  she 
had  so  long  ruled. 

It  Is  curious  to  observe  the  successive  steps  by 
which  Philip  had  raised  Alva  from  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain-general of  the  army  to  supreme  authority  in  the 
country.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  king  were  too  tena- 
cious of  power  readily  to  part  with  it,  and  that  it  was 
only  by  successive  efibrts,  as  the  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  such  a  step  pressed  more  and  more  on  his 
mind,  that  he  determined  to  lodge  the  government  in 
the  hands  of  Alva. 


whicb  seems  to  have  been  to  ex- 
plain more  precisely  the  nature 
of  the  powers  intrusted  to  the 
duke, — which  it  does  in  so  liberal 
a  fashioD  that  it  may  be  said  to 
double  those  powers.  Both 
papers,  the  originals  of  which 
are  preserved  in  Simancas,  have 
been  inserted  in  the  Documentos 
in^ditos,  torn.  iv.  pp.  388-396. 

"  "Par    quoy    requerrons    k 
ladicte    dame    dachme,   nostre 


seur,  et  oommandons  k  toni  noi 
vassaulx  et  subjectz,  de  ob^yr 
audict  duo  d'Alve  en  ce  qu'il  leur 
commandera,  et  de  par  nousy 
comme  aiant  telle  charge,  et 
oomme  k  nostre  propre  personne.** 
— ^This  instrument,  taken  from 
the  Belgian  archives,  is  giren 
entirely  by  Gachard,  Correspon- 
dance  de  Philippe  XL,  tom.  ii. 
Appendix,  No.  102. 
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Wliether  the  duke  acquainted  the  council  with  the 
fiiU  extent  of  his  powers,  or,  as  seems  more  probable 
communicated  to  that  body  only  his  first  two  com- 
missions, it  is  impossible  to  say.  At  all  events,  the 
members  do  not  appear  to  have  been  prepared 
for  the  exhibition  of  powers  so  extensive,  and  which, 
even  in  the  second  of  the  commissions,  transcended 
those  exercised  by  the  regent  herself  A  conscious- 
ness that  they  did  so  had  led  Philip,  in  more  than  one 
instance,  to  qualify  the  language  of  the  instrument 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  rouse  the  je^ousy  of  his 
sister, — ^an  artifice  so  obvious  that  it  probably 
produced  a  contrary  effect  At  any  rate,  Margaret 
did  not  affect  to  conceal  her  disgust,  but  talked 
openly  of  the  affront  put  on  her  by  the  king,  and 
avowed  her  determination  to  throw  up  the  govern- 
ment* 

She  gave  little  attention  to  business,  passing  most 
of  her  days  in  hunting,  of  which  masculine  sport  she 
was  excessively  fond.  She  even  threatened  to  amuse 
herself  with  journeying  about  from  place  to  place, 
leaving  public  affairs  to  take  care  of  themselves,  till 
she  should  receive  the  king's  permission  to  retire." 
From  this  indulgence  of  her  spleen  she  was  dissuaded 
by  her  secretary,  Armenteros,  who,  shifting  his  sails 
to  suit  the  breeze,  showed,  soon  after  Alva's  coming, 
his  intention  to  propitiate  the  new  governor.  There 
were  others  of  Margaret's  adherents  less  accom- 
modating. Some  high  in  office  intimated  very  plainly 
their  discontent  at  the  presence  of  the  Spaniards, 
from    which    they    boded    only     calamity    to    the 

••  **  Despues  que  los  ban  visto  M.  le  ha  hecho.*'    Carta  de  Men- 

han  quedado  todos  may  lastima-  divil,  ap.   DocumentoB    indditoSi 

dos,  J  4  todos  cuantos  Madama  torn.  iv.  p.  399. 

habla  les  dice  que  se  qmere  ir  4  ^^  Carta  de  Mendivil,  ap.  Docu- 

Ba  casa  por  loa  a^ravioB  que  V*  mcutoit  ineditos,  torn.  iv.  p.  403. 
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country."  Margaret's  confessor,  in  a  sermon 
preached  before  the  regent,  did  not  scruple  to  de- 
nounce the  Spaniards  as  so  many  "  knaves,  traitors, 
and  ravishera''"  And  although  the  remonstrance  of 
the  loyal  Armenteros  induced  the  duchess  to  send  back 
the  honest  man  to  his  convent,  it  was  plain,  from  the 
warm  terms  in  which  she  commended  the  preacher, 
that  she  was  far  from  being  displeased  with  his  dis- 
course. 

The  duke  of  Alva  cared  little  for  the  hatred  of  the 
Flemish  lords.**  But  he  felt  otherwise  towards  the 
regent.  He  would  willingly  have  soothed  her  inita- 
tion,  and  he  bent  his  haughty  spirit  to  show,  in  spite 
of  her  coldness,  a  deference  in  his  manner  that  must 
have  done  some  violence  to  his  natiire.  As  a  mark 
of  respect,  he  proposed  at  once  to  pay  her  another 
visit,  and  in  great  state,  as  suited  her  rank.  But 
Margaret,  feigning  or  feeling  herself  too  ill  to  receive 
him,  declined  his  visit  for  some  days,  and  at  last, 
perhaps  to  mortify  him  the  more,  vouchsafed  him 
only  a  private  audience  in  her  own  apartment. 

Yet  at  this  interview  she  showed  more  condescen- 
sion than  before,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  assure 
the  duke  that  there  was  no  one  whose  appointment 
would  have  been  more  acceptable  to  her."  She  fol- 
lowed this  by  bluntly  demanding  why  he  had  been 


» Ibid.,  p.  400. 

•  "  En  todo  el  sermon  no  trat6 
cnasi  de  otra  cosa  sino  de  que  los 
espanoles  eran  traidores  y  lad- 
rones,  y  forzadores  de  mugeres,  y 
que  totalmcnte  el  pais  que  los 
Bufria  era  destraido,  con  tanto 
escandolo  y  maidad  que  merescia 
Ber  quemada"    Ibid.,  p.  40l. 

**  Yet  there  was  danger  in  it, 
if,  as  Armenteros  warned  the 
duke,  to  leave  his  house  would  be 
at  the  risk  of  his  life :  **  Tambien 

VOL  IL 


me  ha  dicho  Tomds  de  Armen- 
teros que  diga  al  Duque  de  Alba 
?[ue  en  ninguna  manera  como 
uera  de  su  casa  porque  si  lo  bace 
sera  con  notable  pelig^  de  la 
yida."    Ibid.,  ubi  supra. 

"  **  Despues  de  haberse  sentado 
le  dijo  el  contents  miento  que 
tenia  de  sn  venida  y  que  ningnn 
otro  pudiera  venir  con  quien  ella 
mas  se  holgara."  Carta  de  Men- 
divil,  ap.  DocumentoB  iu^t08> 
torn.  iy.  p.  404h 
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Bent  at  aH  Alva  replied  that^  as  aha  bad  often 
intimated  bar  desire  for  a  more  efficient  military 
Ibroe,  he  had  come  to  aid  her  in  the  execution  of  her 
measuree,  and  to  restore  peace  to  the  country  before 
the  arrival  of  his  majesty.*  The  answer  could 
hardly  have  pleased  ^e  duchess^  who  doubtless 
considered  she  bad  done  that,  without  his  aid 
already. 

The  discourse  fell  upon  the  mode  of  quartering  the 
troops.  Alva  proposed  to  introduce  a  Spanish  gar- 
rison into  Brussels.  To  this  Margaret  objected  with 
great  energy.  But  the  duke  on  this  point  was  in- 
flexible. Brussels  was  the  royal  residence,  and  the 
quiet  of  the  city  could  only  be  secured  by  a  garrison. 

"  If  people  murmur,**  he  concluded,  "  you  can  tell 
them  I  am  a  headstrong  man,  bent  on  havmg  my 
own  way.  I  am  willing  to  take  all  the  odium  of  the 
measure  on  myself"*'  Thus  thwarted,  and  made  to 
feel  her  inferiority  when  any  question  of  real  power 
was  involved,  Margaret  felt  the  humiliation  of  her 
position  even  more  keenly  than  befora  The  ap- 
pointment of  Alva  had  been  from  the  first,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  source  of  mortification  to  the  duchesa 
In  December,  1566,  soon  after  Philip  had  decided  on 
sending  the  duke,  with  the  authority  of  captain- 
general,  to  the  Low  Countries,  he  announced  it  in  a 
letter  to  Margaret,  He  had  been  as  much  perplexed, 
he  said,  in  the  choice  of  a  commander  as  she  could 
have  been ;  and  it  was  only  at  her  suggestion  of  the 

••  "  Que  lo  que  principalmente  dici^ndoles  que  yo  soy  cabezndo 

traia    era  estar  ac^ui  con  esta  y  que  he  estado  mny  opinatre  en 

geDte  para  que  la  lusticia  fuese  sacar  de  aqoi  esta  gente,  que  yo 

obedecida  y  respetada,  y  los  man-  huelgo  de  que  &  mi  se  me  eche  la 


damicntos  de  S.  £.  ejecntadas,  y  cnlpa  y  de  llevar  el  odio  sob  re  ml 

qne  S.  M.  &  sa  venida  liallase  esto  4  trueqne  de  one  Y.  E.  quede 

en  la  paz,  tranqailidad  y  sosiego  descargada."    Carta  de  Mendiyil, 

que  era  razon."     Ibid.,  p.  406.  ap.  Documentos  in^ditos,  torn.  It* 

V  M  Podrase  escusar  con  estos  p.  408. 
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necessity  of  some  one  to  take  the  military  command 
that  he  had  made  such  a  nomination*  Alva  was, 
however,  only  to  prepare  the  way  for  him,  to  as- 
semble a  force  on  the  frontier,  establish  the  garrisons, 
and  enforce  discipline  among  the  troops  till  he  came." 
Philip  was  careful  not  to  alarm  his  sister  by  any  hint 
of  the  extraordinary  powers  to  be  conferred  on  the 
duke,  who  thus  seemed  to  be  sent  only  in  obedience 
to  her  suggestion  and  in  subordination  to  her  autho- 
rity. Margaret  knew  too  well  that  Alva  was  not  a 
man  to  act  in  subordination  to  any  one.  But  what- 
ever misgivings  she  may  have  had,  she  hardly 
betrayed  them  in  her  reply  to  Philip,  in  the 
following  February,  1567,  when  she  told  the  king 
she  "  was  sure  he  would  never  be  so  unjust,  and  do  a 
thing  so  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  country, 
as  to  transfer  to  another  the  powers  he  had  vested  in 
her.''" 

The  appointment  of  Alva  may  have  stimulated  the 
regent  to  the  extraordinary  ejfforts  she  then  made  to 
reduce  the  country  to  order.  When  she  had  achieved 
this,  she  opened  her  mind  more  freely  to  her  brother, 
in  a  letter  dated  July  12th,  1567.  "The  name  of 
Alva  was  so  odious  in  the  Netherlands  that  it  was 
enough  to  make  the  whole  Spanish  nation  detested." 
She  could  never  have  imagined  that  the  king  would 
make  such  an  appointment  without  consulting  her." 
She  then,  alluding  to  orders  lately  received  from 
Madrid,  shows  extreme  repugnance  to  carry  out  the 
stem  policy  of  Philip,** — a  repugnance,  it  must  be 

"  Supplement  h  Strada,  torn,  inconveniente  per  tntti  li  negotii** 

iL  p.  52  ^.  Correspondance  do  Philippe  IL, 

*  "  Tenendo  per  certo  che  V.  torn.  i.  p.  605. 

M.  non  vorra  desautorizarmi,  per  **  **  II  y  est  si  odienx  qn'il  snffi- 

antorizare  altri,  poi  che  ^aesto  rait  k  j  faire  hair  toate  la  nation 

non  e  ginsto,  ne  manco  sana  ser-  eBpagnolo."    Ibid.,  p.  55($* 

fitio  suOf  ae  non  gran  danno  et  ^  Ibid.,  nbi  sapra. 
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confessed,  that  seems  to  rest  less  on  the  character 
of  the  measures  than  on  the  dilEculty  of  their 
execution. 

When  the  duchess  learned  that  Alva  was  in  Italy, 
she  wrote  also  to  him,  hoping  at  this  late  hour  to 
arrest  his  progress  by  the  assurance  that  the  troubles 
were  now  at  an  end,  and  that  his  appearance  at  the 
head  of  an  army  would  only  serve  to  renew  them. 
But  the  duke  was  preparing  for  his  march  across  the 
Alps,  and  it  would  have  been  as  easy  to  stop  the 
avalanche  in  its  descent  as  to  stay  the  onward  course 
of  this  "  man  of  destiny/' 

The  state  of  Margaret's  feelings  was  shown  by  the 
chilling  reception  she  gave  the  duke  on  his  arrival  in 
Brussela  The  extent  of  his  powers,  so  much  beyond 
what  she  had  imagined,  did  not  tend  to  soothe  the 
irritation  of  the  regent's  temper ;  and  the  result  of 
the  subsequent  interview  filled  up  the  measure  of  her 
indignation.  However  forms  might  be  respected,  it 
was  clear  the  power  had  passed  into  other  hands. 
She  wrote  at  once  to  Philip,  requesting,  or  rather 
requiring,  his  leave  to  withdraw  without  delay  from 
the  country.  "  If  he  had  really  felt  the  concern  he 
professed  for  her  welfare  and  reputation,  he  would 
have  allowed  her  to  quit  the  government  before 
being  brought  into  rivalry  with  a  man  like  the  duke 
of  .Alva,  who  took  his  own  coiuise  in  everything, 
without  the  least  regard  to  her.  It  afflicted  her  to 
the  bottom  of  her  soul  to  have  been  thus  treated  by 
the  king."*^ 

It  may  have  given  some  satisfaction  to  Margaret 
that  in  her  feelings  towards  the  duke  she  had  the 
entire  sympathy  of  the  nation.     In  earlier  days,  in 

<■  "  Elle    est  affect^e,  jusq'au      dance  de  Philippe  II.,  torn.  L  p. 
fond  de  rame,  de  la  conduite  du      6t)7. 
£oi  a  son  ^gard."      Correspon- 
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the  time  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  Alva  had  passed  some 
time  both  in  Germany  and  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
had  left  there  no  favourable  impression  of  his 
character.  In  the  former  country,  indeed,  his 
haughty  deportment  on  a  question  of  etiquette  had 
caused  some  embarrassment  to  his  master.  Alva 
insisted  on  the  strange  privilege  of  the  Castilian 
grandee  to  wear  his  hat  in  the  presence  of  his 
sovereign.  The  German  nobles,  scandalised  by  this 
pretension  in  a  subject,  asserted  that  their  order  had 
as  good  a  right  to  it  as  the  Spaniards.  It  was  not 
without  difliculty  that  the  proud  duke  was  con^ 
tent  to  waive  the  contested  privilege  till  his  return 
to  Spain.  ^ 

Another  anecdote  of  Alva  had  left  a  still  more 
unfavourable  impression  of  his  character.  He  had 
accompanied  Charles  on  his  memorable  visit  to 
Ghent,  on  occasion  of  its  rebellion.  The  emperor 
asked  the  duke's  counsel  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  should  deal  with  his  refractory  capital  Alva 
instantly  answered,  "Raze  it  to  the  ground  I" 
Charles,  without  replying,  took  the  duke  with  him 
to  the  battlements  of  the  castle ;  and,  as  their  eyes 
wandered  over  the  beautiful  city  spread  out  far  and 
wide  below,  the  emperor  asked  him,  with  a  pun  on 
the  French  name  of  Ghent  (Gand),  how  many 
Spanish  hides  it  would  take  to  make  such  a  glove 
(gant).  Alva,  who  saw  his  master's  displeasure, 
received  the  rebuke  in  silence.  The  story,  whether 
true  or  not,  was  current  among  the  people  of  FlanderSi 
on  whom  it  produced  its  effect** 

Alva  was  now  sixty  years  old.     It  was  not  likely 

^  Yandervynckt,  Troables  des  in  reliqanm  Belgium  cnm  Albani 

PayB-BaB,  torn.  ii.  p.  207.  odio    propagata.*'      Strada»   De 

^  '*  Sea  vera  sea  ficta,  faciU  Bello  Belgioo,  torn.  L  p.  868. 
GandaTonsibaa  credita,  ab  iisque 
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that  age  had  softened  the  asperity  of  his  natiira 
He  had,  as  might  be  expected,  ever  shown  himself 
the  uncompromising  enemy  of  the  party  of  reform  in 
the  Low  Countries.  He  had  opposed  the  concession 
made  to  the  nation  by  the  recall  of  Granvella  The 
only  concessions  he  recommended  to  Philip  were  in 
order  to  lull  the  suspicions  of  the  great  lords  till  he 
could  bring  them  to  a  bloody  reckoning  for  their 
misdeeds.*  The  general  drift  of  his  policy  was  per- 
fectly understood  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
duchess  had  not  exaggerated  when  she  dwelt  on  the 
detestation  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  peopla 

His  course  on  his  arrival  was  not  such  as  to  dimi- 
nish the  fears  of  the  nation.  His  first  act  was  to 
substitute  in  the  great  towns  his  own  troops,  men 
who  knew  no  law  but  the  will  of  their  chief,  for  the 
Walloon  garrisons,  who  might  naturally  have  some 
sympathy  with  their  countrymen.  His  next  was  to 
construct  fortresses,  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the 
ablest  engineers  in  Europe.  The  hour  had  come 
when,  in  the  language  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  his 
countrymen  were  to  be  bridled  by  the  Spaniard. 

The  conduct  of  Alva's  soldiers  underwent  an 
ominous  change.  Instead  of  the  discipline  observed 
on  the  march,  they  now  indulged  in  the  most  reck- 
less license.  "  One  hears  everywhere,"  writes  a 
Fleming  of  the  time,  "of  the  oppressions  of  the 
Spaniards.  Confiscation  is  going  on  to  the  right  and 
left.  If  a  man  has  anything  to  lose,  they  set  him 
down  at  once  as  a  heretic.  "^     If  the  writer  may  be 

*•  See  his  remarkable  letter  to  ^  **  Les  Espaignols  font  lea  plas 

the  king,  of  Ojtober,  2l8t,  lo63:  grandes  foulles  qu'on  ne  89auroit 

"  A  lo8  que  destos  mereceu,  qni-  escryre ;    ils   confisquent  tout,   ii 

tenles  las  cavc^as,  hasta  podcrlo  tort,  h  droit,  disant  qne  touts  sont 

hace  dissimular  con  ellos.        Pa-  h^r^tiqnes,  qui  ont  du  bien,  et  ont 

piers  d'etat  de  Granvelle,  torn,  h  perdre  '*— 'J'he  indignant  writer 

TU.  p.  233.  does  not   omit  to  mention    the 
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thouglit  to  have  borrowed  something  from  his  fears,*' 
it  camiot  be  doubted  that  the  panic  was  general  in 
the  country.  Men  emigrated  by  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands,  carrying  with  them  to  other  lands  the 
arts  and  manufactures  which  had  so  long  been  the 
boast  and  the  source  of  prosperity  of  the  Nether- 
lands.*  Those  who  remained  were  filled  with  a 
dismal  apprehension, — a  boding  of  coming  evil,  as 
they  beheld  the  heavens  darkening  around  them  and 
the  signs  of  the  tempest  at  hand 

A  still  deeper  gloom  lay  upon  Brussels,  once  the 
gayest  city  in  the  Netherlands, — ^now  the  residence 
of  Alva.  All  business  was  suspended.  Places  of 
pubUc  resort  were  unfrequented.  The  streets  were 
silent  and  deserted.  Several  of  the  nobles  and 
wealthier  citizens  had  gone  to  their  estates  in  the 
country,  to  watch  there  the  aspect  of  eventa* 
Most  of  the  courtiers  who  remained-the  gilded 
insects  that  loved  the  sunshine — had  left  the  regent's 

policy  or  by  fear,  still  there  are 
pK)8itive  proofs  that  the  emi^a- 
tion  at  this  period  was  excessive. 
Thas,  by  a  return  made  of  the 
population  of  London  and  its 
suburbs,  this  very  year  of  1667,  it 
appears  that  the  number  of  Fle- 
mings was  as  large  as  that  of  all 
other  foreigners  put  together.  See 
Bulletins  de  TAcad^mie  Boyale 
de  Bruxelles,  tom.  xiv.  p.  1 27. 

**  Thus  Jean  de  Horues,  Baron 
de  Boxtel,  writes  to  the  prince  of 
Orange :  "  J*ay  prins  nne  resolu- 
tion pour  roon  faict  et  est  qne  jo 
fay  tout  effort  de  scavoir  si  Ton 
poulrast  estre  seurement  en  sa 
maison :  si  ainny  est,  me  retireray 
en  nne  des  miennes  le  plus  ab* 
stractement  que  possible  sera; 
sinon,  regarderay  de  chercher 
quelque  residence  en  desoubs  ung 
aultre  Prince."  Archives  de  la 
Maison  d'Orange-Nassan*  torn.  iiL 
p.  125. 


••two  thousand"  strumpets  who 
came  in  the  duke's  train ;  "  so," 
he  adds,  "with  what  we  have 
already,  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
this  sort  of  wares  in  the  country." 
Lcttre  de  Jean  de  Homes,  August 
25  th,  1567,  Gorrespondance  de 
Philippe  II.,  tom.  i.  p.  565. 

^  Clough,  Sir  Thomas  Gresham's 
agent,  who  was  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries at  this  time,  mentions  the 
license  of  the  Spaniards.  It  is 
but  just  to  add  tnat  he  says  the 
government  took  prompt  mea- 
sures to  repress  it,  by  ordering 
some  of  the  principal  offenders 
to  the  gibbet.  Burgon,  Lite  of 
Gresham,  voL  ii.  pp.  229,  230. 

*•  The  duchess,  in  a  letter  to 
Philip,  September  8th,  1567,  says 
that  a  hundred  thousand  people 
fled  the  country  on  the  commg  of 
Alva!  (Strada,  De  Bello  Belgico, 
tom.  i.  p.  357.)  If  this  be  thought 
a  round  exaggeration,  dictated  by 
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palace  and  gone  to  pay  their  homage  to  her  rival  at 
Culemborg  Housa  There  everything  went  merrily 
as  in  the  gayest  time  of  Brussela  For  the  duke 
strove,  by  brilliant  entertainments  and  festivities,  to 
amuse  the  nobles  and  dissipate  the  gloom  of  the 
capital  *• 

In  all  this  Alva  had  a  deeper  motive  than  met  the 
public  eya  He  was  carrying  out  the  policy  which 
he  had  recommended  to  Philip.  By  courteous  and 
conciliatory  manners  he  hoped  to  draw  aroimd  him 
the  great  nobles,  especially  such  as  had  been  at  all 
mixed  up  with  the  late  revolutionary  movements. 
Of  these,  Egmont  was  still  at  Brussels,  but  Hoome 
had  withdrawn  to  his  estates  at  Weert."  Hoogstraten 
was  in  Germany  with  the  prince  of  Orange.  As  to 
the  latter,  Alva,  as  he  wrote  to  the  king,  could  not 
flatter  himself  with  the  hope  of  his  return." 

The  duke  and  his  son  Ferdinand  both  wrote  to 
Count  Hoome  in  the  most  fiiendly  terms,  inviting 
him  to  come  to  Brussels."  But  this  distrustful 
nobleman  still  kept  aloof.  Alva,  in  a  conversation 
with  the  count's  secretary,  expressed  the  warmest 
solicitude  for  the  health  of  his  master.  He  had 
always  been  his  friend,  he  said,  and  had  seen  with 
infinite  regret  that  the  count's  services  were  no 
better  appreciated  by  the  king."  But  Philip  was  a 
good  prince,  and,  if  slow  to  recompense,  the  count 


••  Groethe,  in  his  noble  tragedy 
of  "  Egmont,"  seems  to  have  bor- 
rowed a  hint  from  Shakspeare*8 
**  blanket  of  the  dark,"  to  depict 
the  ffloom  of  Brussels, — ^where  he 
speiQcs  of  the  heavens  as  wrapt  in 
a  dark  pall  from  the  fatal  nour 
when  the  dnke  entered  the  city. 
Act  iv.  scene  1. 

■*  Vera  y  Figneroa,  Vida  de 
Alva,  p.  89. 


•*  Correspondance  de  Philippe 
II.  tom.  i.  p.  678. 

•*  Ibid.,  p.  503. 

•*  "  Qu*il  Ini  avait  pein^  infini- 
ment  que  le  Boi  n'eiittenn  compte 
de  moneeigneur  et  de  ses  services, 
comme  il  le  m^ritait."  Corre- 
spondance de  Philippe  ii,  tom.  L 
p.  563. 
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would  find  him  not  ungratefuL  Could  the  duke  but 
see  the  count,  he  had  that  to  say  which  would  con- 
tent him.  He  would  find  he  was  not  forgotten  by 
his  friend8."  This  last  assurance  had  a  terrible  sig- 
nificance.  Hoome  yielded  at  length  to  an  invitation 
couched  in  terms  so  flattering.  With  Hoogstraten, 
Alva  was  not  so  fortunata  His  good  genius,  or  the 
counsel  of  Orange,  saved  him  from  the  snare,  and 
kept  him  in  Germany.* 

Having  nothing  further  to  gain  by  delay,  Alva 
determined  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  execution  of 
his  schema  On  the  ninth  of  September  the  council 
of  state  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Culemborg  Housa 
Egmont  and  Hoome  were  present ;  and  two  or  three 
of  the  oflScers,  among  them  Paciotti,  the  engineer, 
were  invited  to  discuss  a  plan  of  fortification  for 
some  of  the  Flemish  cities.  In  the  meantime,  strong 
guards  had  been  posted  at  all  the  avenues  of  the 
house,  and  cavalry  drawn  together  from  the  country 
and  established  in  the  suburbs. 

The  duke  prolonged  the  meeting  until  information 
was  privately  communicated  to  him  of  the  arrest  of 
Backerzele,  Egmont's  secretary,  and  Van  Stralen,  the 
burgomaster  of  Antwerp.  The  former  was  a  person 
of  great  political  sagacity,  and  deep  in  the  confidence 
of  Egmont ;  the  latter,  the  friend  of  Orange,  with 
whom  he  was  still  in  constant  correspondence.  The 
arrest  of  Backerzele,  who  resided  in  Brussels,  was 
made  without  difficulty,  and  possession  was  taken  of 
his  papers.     Van  Stralen  was  surrounded  by  a  body 

"  **  Que  8|il  voy ait  M.  de  Homes,  straten  actually  set  out  to  return 

il  lai  dirait  des  choses    qui   le  to  Brassels, bat,  detained  by  illneas 

satisferaient,   et    par    lesquelles  or  some  other  cause  on  the  road, 

celui-ci  connaitrait  qn*il  n'avait  lie  fortnnately  received  tidirgs  of 

pas  6i6  onbli^  de  ses  amis."  Ibid.,  the  fate  of  his  friends  in  season  to 

p.  664.  profit  by  it  and  make  his  escape. 

'*  According  to  Strada,  Hoog-  i)e  BcUo  Belgioo,  torn.  L  p.  85ol 
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of  horse  as  he  was  driving  out  of  Antwerp  in  his 
carriage ;  and  both  of  the  unfortunate  gentlemen  were 
brought  prisoners  to  Culemborg  Housa 

As  soon  as  these  tidings  were  conveyed  to  Alva,  he 
broke  up  the  meeting  of  the  council  Then,  entering 
into  conversation  with  Egmont,  he  stroUed  with  him 
through  the  adjoining  rooms,  in  one  of  which  was  a 
small  body  of  soldiers.  As  the  two  nobles  entered 
the  apartment,  Sancho  Davila,  the  captain  of  the 
duke's  guard,  went  up  to  Egmont,  and  in  the  king's 
name  demanded  his  sword,  telling  him  at  the  same 
time  he  was  his  prisoner.*  The  count,  astounded 
by  the  proceeding,  and  seeing  himself  surrounded  by 
soldiers,  made  no  attempt  at  resistance,  but  calmly, 
and  with  much  dignity  in  his  manner,  gave  up  his 
sword,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  **  It  has  done  the 
king  service  more  than  once."**  And  well  might  he 
say  80  ;  for  with  that  swonl  he  had  won  the  fields  of 
Gravelines  and  St.  Quentin.** 

Hoome  fell  into  a  similar  ambuscade,  in  another 
part  of  the  palace,  whither  he  was  drawn  while  con- 
versing with  the  duke  8  son,  Ferdinand  de  Toledo, 


^  Strada,  De  Bello  Bel^co, 
torn.  L  p.  3oi^. — Ossorio,  Albas 
Yita,  torn.  ii.  p.  248. — Also  the 
memoirs  of  that  "  Thunderbolt  of 
War,"  as  his  biographer  styles 
him,  Sancho  Davila  himself.  He- 
chos  de  Sancho  Davila,  p.  29. — A 
report,  sufficiently  meagre,  of  the 
anair  was  sent  by  Alva  to  the 
)dnff.  In  this  no  mention  is  made 
of  hiB  having  accompanied  Egmont 
when  he  left  the  room  where  they 
had  been  conferring  together. 
See  Documentos  in6ditos,  torn.  iL 
p.  418. 

"  "  Et  tamen  hoc  ferro  saepd 
ego  Regis  causam  non  infeliciter 
defendi."  Stra<la,  De  Bello  Bel- 
gico,  tom.  L  p.  i{59. 

*>  Clough,    Sir   Thomas    Gre- 


8ham*8  correspondent,  in  a  letter 
from  Brassels,  of  the  same  date 
with  the  arrest  of  Egmont,  gives  an 
account  of  his  bearing  on  the 
occasion,  which  differs  somewhat 
from  that  in  the  text ;  not  more, 
however,  than  the  popular  rumours 
of  any  strange  event  of  recent 
occurrence  are  apt  to  differ: 
"  And  as  touching  the  County  of 
Egmond,  he  was  (as  the  saying 
ys)  apprehendyd  by  the  Duke, 
and  comyttyd  to  the  offysers : 
whereuppon,  when  the  capvtane 
that  haa  charge  [of  him]  dc- 
mandyd  hys  weapon,  he  was  in  a 
grett  rage ;  and  tooke  hjrs  sword 
from  hys  syde,  and  cast  it  to  the 
grounde."  Burgon,  Life  of  Gre- 
sham,  ToL  iL  p.  23  k 
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who,  according  to  his  father's  account,  had  the  whole 
merit  of  arranging  this  little  drama.*  Neither  did 
the  admiral  make  any  resistance,  but,  on  learning 
Egmont's  fate,  yielded  himself  up,  saying  "he  had 
no  right  to  expect  to  fere  better  than  his  friend"" 

It  now  became  a  question  as  to  the  disposal  of  the 
prisoners.  Culemborg  House  was  clearly  no  fitting 
place  for  their  confinement.  Alva  caused  several 
castles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brussels  to  be  exa- 
mined, but  they  were  judged  insecura  He  finally 
decided  on  Ghent.  The  strong  fortress  of  that  city 
was  held  by  one  of  Egmont's  own  partisans ;  but  an 
order  was  obtained  from  the  count  requiring  him  to 
deliver  up  the  keys  into  the  hands  of  UUoa,  one  of 
Alva's  most  trusted  captains,  who,  at  the  head  of  a 
corps  of  Spanish  veterans,  marched  to  Ghent  and 
relieved  the  Walloon  garrison  of  their  charge.  Ulloa 
gave  proof  of  his  vigilance,  immediately  on  his 
arrival,  by  seizing  a  heavy  waggon  loaded  with 
valuables  belonging  to  Egmont,  as  it  was  leaving  the 
castle  gata*" 

Having  completed  these  arrangements,  the  duke 
lost  no  time  in  sending  the  two  lords,  under  a  strong 
military  escort,  to  Ghent.  Two  companies  of  mounted 
arquebusiers  rode  in  the  front.  A  regiment  of  Spanish 
infantry,  which  formed  the  centre,  guarded  the  pri- 
soners ;  one  of  whom,  Egmont,  was  borne  in  a  litter 
carried  by  mules,  while  Hoome  was  in  his  own  car- 
riage. The  rear  was  brought  up  by  three  companies 
of  light  horse. 

Under  this  strong  guard  the  unfortimate  nobles 

*  Correspondance  de  Philippe  Albae  Vita,  torn.  ii.  p.  248. — Van- 

n.,  torn.  i.  p.  574.  dervynckt,    Troubles    des    Pays- 

•*  Strada,  De    Bello    Belcrico,  Bas,  torn.  ii.  p.  223. — Docuxnentos 

torn.  i.  p.  369. — Meteren,  Hist,  in^ditos,  torn.  iv.  p  418. 

des  Pays-Bas,  fol.  54. — Hechou  de  •*  Vandervynckt,  Troubles  dea 

Bancho  Davila,  p.  29, — Ossorio,  Pays-Bas,  torn.  iL  p.  226. 
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were  conducted  through  the  province  where  Egmont 
had  lately  ruled  "  with  an  authority/'  writes  Alva's 
secretary,  "greater  even  than  that  of  the  king."" 
But  no  attempt  was  made  at  a  rescue ;  and  as  the 
procession  entered  the  gates  of  Ghent,  where  Egmont's 
popularity  was  equal  to  his  power,  the  people  gazed 
in  stupefied  silence  on  the  stem  array  that  was  con- 
ducting their  lord  to  the  place  of  his  confinement." 

The  arrest  of  Egmont  and  Hoorne  was  known,  in 
a  few  hours  after  it  took  place,  to  every  inhabitant  of 
Brussels  :  and  the  tidings  soon  spread  to  the  farthest 
p^  of  the  count^T-The  iLprUonment  of  the 
lords,"  writes  Alva  to  the  king,  "  has  caused  no  dis- 
turbance. The  tranquillity  is  such  that  your  majesty 
would  hardly  credit  it.  "••  True ;  but  the  tranquillity 
was  that  of  a  man  stunned  by  a  heavy  blow.  If 
murmurs  were  not  loud,  however,  they  were  deep. 
Men  mourned  over  the  credulity  of  the  two  counts, 
who  had  so  blindly  fallen  into  the  snare,  and  congra- 
tulated one  another  on  the  forecast  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  who  might  one  day  have  the  power  to  avenge 
them.'*  The  event  gave  a  new  spur  to  emigration. 
In  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  no  less  than  twenty 
thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  fled  the  country."' 
And  the  exiles  were  not  altogether  drawn  from  the 
humbler  ranks ;  for  no  one,  however  high,  could  feel 
secure  when  he  saw  the  blow  aimed  at  men  like 
Egmont  and  Hoorne,  the  former  of  whom,  if  he  had 


•»  "  Tontes  ces  m^^nres  ^tnicnt 
n^cessaires,  vn  la  grand  autoritS 
da  comte  d'E^mont  en  ces  pays* 
qni  ne  connaissaient  d'antre  roi 
qne  loi."  Gorrespondance  de 
Philippe  II.,  torn,  i  p.  582. 

•*Ibid.,  nbi  snpra. — Meteren, 
Hist,  des  Pays-Bas,  fol.  54. 

•*  "  L'emprisonnement  des  deax 
oomtes  ne  do  one  lieu  k  anoone 


mmenr;  an  contraire,  la  tran- 
quillity est  si  grande,  que  le  Boi 
ne  le  ponrrait  croire.  *  Gorre- 
spondance de  Philippe  II.,  torn.  L 
p.  575. 

••  Strada,  De  Belle  Bel^co,tom. 
L  p.  359. 

•^Brandt,  Reformation  in  the 
Low  Countries,  voL  L  p.  2()0. 
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given  some  cause  of  distrust,  had  long  since  made  his 
peace  with  the  government. 

Count  Mansfeldt  made  haste  to  send  his  son  out 
of  the  country,  lest  the  sympathy  he  had  once  shown 
for  the  confederates,  notwithstanding  his  recent 
change  of  opinion,  might  draw  on  him  the  vengeance 
of  Alva.  The  old  count,  whose  own  loyalty  could 
not  be  impeached,  boldly  complained  of  the  arrest  of 
the  lords  as  an  inMi.gement  on  the  rights  of  the 
Toison  d'Or,  which  body  alone  had  cognisance  of 
the  causes  that  concerned  their  order,  intimating,  at 
the  same  time,  his  intention  to  summon  a  meeting 
of  the  members.  But  he  was  silenced  by  Alva,  who 
plainly  told  him  that  if  the  chevaliers  of  the  order 
did  meet,  and  said  so  much  as  the  credo,  he  would 
bring  them  to  a  heavy  reckoning  for  it.  "  As  to  the 
rights  of  the  Toison^  his  majesty  has  pronounced  on 
them,"  said  the  duke,  "  and  nothing  remains  for  you 
but  to  submit."* 

The  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  the  two  highest 
nobles  in  the  land,  members  of  the  council  of  state, 
and  that  without  any  communication  with  her,  was 
an  aflfront  to  the  regent  which  she  could  not  brook. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Alva  excused  it  by  saying  it  had 
been  done  by  the  order  of  the  king,  who  wished  to 
spare  his  sister  the  unpopularity  which  must  attach 
to  such  a  proceeding.  Margaret  made  no  reply.  She 
did  not  complaia  She  was  too  deeply  wounded  to 
complain.  But  she  wrote  tx)  Philip,  asking  him  to 
consider  "  whether  it  would  be  advantageous  to  him, 
or  decorous  for  her,  whom  he  did  not  disdain  to  call 

^  "  Que,    8*11    apprecait   que  on  milr  ezaxnen  de  oenx-ci,  ayait 

qnelques-uns  en    fissent,  encore  prononc^,  et  qa'on  devait  se  80U- 

mSme  que  ce  f  iit  pour  dire  le  credo,  mettre."    Correspondance  de  Phi- 

il  les  chatierait ;  que,  qnant  aax  lipi>e  11.,  tom.  L  p.  578. 
privileges  de  rOrdre,le  xU>i,apr^ 
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hiB  sister,  that  she  should  remain  longer  in  a  pla^e 
of  which  the  authority  was  so  much  abridged,  or 
rather  annihilated.*  She  sent  her  secretary,  Machia- 
velli,  with  her  despatches,  requesting  an  immediate 
reply  from  Philip,  and  adding  that  if  it  were  delayed 
she  should  take  silence  for  assent,  and  forthwith  leave 
the  coimtry. 

The  duke  of  Alva  was  entirely  resigned  to  the 
proposed  departure  of  Margaret.  However  slight 
the  restraint  her  presence  might  impose  on  his  con- 
duct, it  exacted  more  deference  than  was  convenient, 
and  compelled  him  to  consult  appearances.  Now 
that  he  had  shown  his  hand,  he  was  willing  to  play 
it  out  boldly  to  the  end.  His  first  step  after  the 
arrest  of  the  lords  was  to  organise  that  memorable 
tribunal  for  inquiring  into  the  troubles  of  the  coun- 
try, which  has  no  parallel  in  history  save  in  the  revo- 
lutionary tribunal  of  the  French  republia  The  duke 
did  not  shrink  fr^m  assuming  the  sole  responsi- 
bility of  his  measurea  He  said,  "  it  was  better  for 
the  king  to  postpone  his  visit  to  the  Netherlands,  so 
that  his  ministers  might  bear  alone  the  odium  of 
these  rigorous  acts.  When  these  had  been  per- 
formed, he  might  come  like  a  gracious  prince,  dis^ 
pensing  promises  and  pardon."^ 

This  admirable  coolness  must  be  referred  in  part 
to  Alva's  consciousness  that  his  policy  would  receive 
the  unqualified  sanction  of  his  master.  Indeed,  his 
correspondence  shows  that  all  he  had   done  in   the 


•  "  Ade6  contracto  ac  pen^  nullo 
cnm  imperio  moderari,  an  utile 
Kegi,  au  decorum  ei  quam  Bex 
sororem  appellare  non  indigna- 
tur.illiuB  meditationi  relinquere." 
Strada,  De  BeUo  Belgico,  torn.  L 
p.  360. 

'**  **  H  yaat  mienx  que  le  Boi 


attende,  pour  venir,  que  tous  lea 
actes  do  rigueur  aient  ^t^  fails ; 
il  entrera  alors  dans  le  paja 
comme  prince  benin  et  clement, 
pardonnant,  et  accordant  des  fa- 
vours a  ceux  qui  Tauront  mdrit^.** 
Gorre8pondanc#  de  Philippe  U., 
torn.  L  p.  577« 
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Low  Countries  was  in  accordance  with  a  plan  pre- 
concerted with  Philip.  The  arrest  of  the  Flemish 
lords,  accordingly,  gave  entire  satisfaction  at  the 
court  of  Madrid,  where  it  was  looked  on  as  the  first 
great  step  in  the  measures  of  redresa  It  gave  equal 
contentment  to  the  court  of  Rome,  where  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  root  of  heresy  was  to  be  reached  only 
by  the  axe  of  the  executioner.  Yet  there  was  one 
person  at  that  court  of  more  penetration  than  those 
around  him,  the  old  statesman  Granvelle,  who,  when 
informed  of  the  arrest  of  Egmont  and  Hoome,  in- 
quired if  the  duke  had  "  also  drawn  into  his  net  the 
Silent  oney^ — ^as  the  prince  of  Orange  was  popularly 
called.  On  being  answered  in  the  negative,  "  llien," 
said  the  cardinal,  '^  if  he  has  not  caught  him,  he  has 
caught  nothing."" 

"  "  An   captuB    qacK^ue    fuisset  oloso,  nihil  ab  Duce  Albano  cap- 

Tacitumus  (sio  Orangium   nomi-  turn."    Strada,  De  Bello  Belgioo, 

nabat),  atque  eo  ne^ante  dixisse  torn.  i.  p.  360. 
fertur,  Uno  illo  retibus  non  in- 
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"  Thank  God,"  writes  the  duke  of  Alva  to  his  sove- 
reign, on  the  twenty -fourth  of  October,  "all  is 
tranquil  in  the  Low  Countriea***  It  was  the  same 
sentiment  he  had  uttered  a  few  weeks  before.  All  was 
indeed  tranquil  Silence  reigned  throughout  the  land 
Yet  it  might  have  spoken  more  eloquently  to  the  heait 
than  the  murmurs  of  discontent  or  the  loudest 
tumult  of  insurrection.  "  They  say  many  are  leav- 
ing  the  country,"  he  writes  in  another  despatch.  "  It 
is  hardly  worth  while  to  arrest  them.  The  repose 
of  the  nation  is  not  to  be  brought  about  by  cutting 
off  the  heads  of  those  who  are  led  astray  by  others.'** 
Yet  in  less  than  a  week  after  this  we  find  a  royal 
ordinance  declaring  that,  "whereas  his  majesty  is 
averse  to  use  rigour  towards  those  who  have  taken 
part  in  the  late  rebellion,  and  would  rather  deal 
with  them  in  all  gentleness  and  mercy,*  it  is  forbidden 

*  "  Grace  II  Dieu,  tonte  est  par-  persuader  par  d'autres."    Ibid., 

faitement    tranquille   aux   Pays-  p.  676. 

Bas."    Corrcspondance    de  Phi-  ■  **  Os  habem  os  becbo  entender 

lippe  IT.,  torn.  i.  p.  589.  que  nuestra  intencion  era  de  no 

***Lo  repos  aiix  Pays-Bas  ne  nsar    do    rigor    contra    nuestros 

cos^Lste  pas  h,  faire  coupor  la  tdte  subegetos    que    durante   las    re« 

h  dt;B  houimes  qui  se  sout  laiss^  vueltas  pasadas  pudiesen  haber 
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to  any  one  to  leave  the  land,  or  to  send  off  his 
effects,  without  obtaining  a  licence  from  the  author^ 
itieSy  under  pain  of  being  regarded  as  having  taken 
part  in  the  late  troubles,  and  of  being  dealt  with  ac- 
cordingly. AU  masters  and  owners  of  vessels  who 
shall  aid  such  persons  in  their  flight  shall  incur  the 
same  penalties."*  The  penalties  denounced  in  this 
spirit  of  "gentleness  and  mercy"  were  death  and 
confiscation  of  property. 

That  the  law  was  not  a  dead  letter  was  soon  shown 
by  the  arrest  of  ten  of  the  principal  merchants  of 
Toximay  as  they  were  preparing  to  fly  to  foreign 
parts,  and  by  the  immediate  confiscation  of  their 
estates.*  Yet  Alva  would  have  perauaded  the  world 
that  he,  as  well  as  his  master,  was  influenced  only  by 
sentiments  of  humanity.  To  the  Spanish  ambassador 
at  Bome  he  wrote,  soon  after  the  seizure  of  the 
Flemish  lords,  "  I  might  have  arrested  more ;  but 
the  king  is  averse  to  shedding  the  blood  of  his  peopla 
I  have  the  same  disposition  myself*  I  am  pained 
to  the  bottom  of  my  soul  by  the  necessity  of  the 
measure." 

But  now  that  the  great  nobles  had  come  into  the 
snare,  it  was  hardly  necessary  to  keep  up  the  affecta- 
tion of  lenity ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  threw 
away  the  mask  altogether.  The  arm  of  justice — of 
vengeance — was   openly  raised  to   strike   down  all 


ofendido  contra  Nos,  slno  de  ioda 
dulzura  y  clemencia  scffun  mietitra 
indinacumnaturaV*  DocameutoB 
in^itoa,  torn.  iv.  p.  440. 

*  The  ordinance,  dated  Sep- 
tember 18th,  1567,  copied  from 
the  Archives  of  Simancas,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Docnmentos  in^ditos, 
tom.  iv,  p.  439,  et  seq. 

'  '*  Statimqae  mercatores  decern 
primarioa    Tornaccnses   h   porta 

vol*  II. 


Flissingano  fngam  in  Britanniam 
adomantes  capi,  ac  boniR  exutos 
custodiri  jubet."  Strada,  De  fiello 
Belgico,  tom.  i.  p.  361. 

•  "Mais  rintention  de  S.  M, 
n'est  pas  de  ycrser  le  sang  de  ses 
sujets,  et  moi,  de  mon  nature!,  je 
ne  Taime  pas  davantage."  Cor- 
respondance  de  Philippe  II.,  torn. 
L  p.  57(>. 
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who  had  offended  by  taking  part  in  the  late  dis* 
turbances. 

The  existing  tribunals  were  not  considered  as  com- 
petent to  this  work.  The  regular  forms  of  procedure 
were  too  dilatory,  and  the  judges  themselves  would 
hardly  be  found  subservient  enough  to  the  will  of 
Alva.  He  created,  therefore,  a  new  tribunal,  with 
extraoixiinary  powers,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  inves- 
tigating the  causes  of  the  late  disorders  and  for 
bringing  the  authors  to  punishment.  It  was  called 
originally  the  "Council  of  his  Excellency."  The 
name  was  soon  changed  for  that  of  the  "  Coimcil  of 
Tumults."  But  the  tribunal  is  better  known  in 
history  by  the  terrible  name  it  received  from  the 
people,  of  the  "  Council  of  Blood,  "^ 

It  was  composed  of  twelve  judges,  "the  most 
learned,  upright  men,  and  of  the  purest  Hves,"— if 
we  may  take  the  duke's  word  for  it, — ^that  were  to 
be  found  in  the  country.'  Among  them  were  Noir- 
carmes  and  Barlaimont,  both  members  of  the  council 
of  state.  The  latter  was  a  proud  noble,  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  families  in  the  land,  inflexible  in  his 
character,  and  staunch  in  his  devotion  to  the  crown. 
Besides  these,  there  were  the  presidents  of  the 
coimcils  of  Artois  and  Flanders,  the  chancellor  of 
Gueldres,  and  several  jurists  of  repute  in  the  country. 
But  the  persons  of  most  consideration  in  the  body 
were  two  lawyers  who  had  come  in  the  duke's  train 
from  Castile.  One  of  these,  the  doctor  Del  Rio, 
though  bom  in  Bruges,  was  of  Spanish  extraction. 

'  "  Novum    ipitnr    consesstiin      Anncles  (Lngdnnnm  Batavomm, 
jadicum  instituit,  exteris  in  eum      1633),  p.  5. 

plerisque  adscitis;  qnem  Tnr-  •**  Lea  pins  savants  et  lee  plas 
Damm  ille ;  plebes,  Sanguinis  int^gres  du  pays,  et  de  la  meilleore 
appellabat    8enatain."     Beidani      vie."   Correspondance  de  Philippe 

II.,  torn.  L  p.  576. 
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His  most  prominent  trait  seems  to  have  been  un- 
limited subserviency  to  the  will  of  his  employer.*  The 
other,  Juan  de  Vargas,  was  to  play  the  most  conspi- 
cuous part  in  the  bloody  drama  that  followed.  He 
was  a  Spaniard,  and  had  held  a  place  in  the  Council 
of  the  Indies.  His  character  was  infamous ;  and  he 
was  said  to  have  defrauded  an  orphan  ward  of  her 
patrimony.'"  When  he  left  Spain,  two  criminal  pro- 
secutions are  reported  to  have  been  hanging  over 
him.  This  only  made  him  the  more  dependent  on 
Alva's  protection.  He  was  a  man  of  great  energy  of 
character,  unwearied  in  application  to  business,  un- 
scrupulous in  the  service  of  his  employer,  ready  at 
any  price  to  sacrifice  to  his  own  interest  not  only 
every  generous  impulse,  but  the  common  feelings  of 
humanity.  Such,  at  least,  are  the  dark  colours  in 
which  he  is  portrayed  by  the  writers  of  a  nation 
which  held  him  in  detestation.  Yet  his  very  vices 
made  him  so  convenient  to  the  duke  that  the  latter 
soon  bestowed  on  him  more  of  his  confidence  than 
on  any  other  of  his  followers ;"  and  in  his  correspond- 
ence with  Philip  we  perpetually  find  him  commending 
Vargas  to  the  monarch's  favour,  and  contrasting  his 
"  activity,  altogether  juvenile,"  with  the  apathy  of 
others  of  the  council."  As  Vargas  was  xmacquainted 
with  Flemish,  the  proceedings  of  the  court  were  con- 
ducted, for  his  benefit,  in  Latin."  Yet  he  was  such 
a  bungler  even  in  this  language,  that  his  blunders 
furnished  infinite  merriment  to  the  people  of  Flanders, 


*  Correflpondance  de  Margnerite 
d'Autriche,  p.  300. 

10  Meteron,  Hist,  des  Pays-Baa^ 
fol.54. 

"  VigHn8,wliohad  not  yet  seen 
the  man,  thus  mentions  nim  in  a 
letter  to  liis  friend  Hopper: 
'^Imperinm  ao  rigorem  metnont 


cnjnsdam  Yergasi,  qni  apnd  eom 
multum  posse,  et  nescio  Qtiid 
alind,  dicitnr."  Epist.  ad  Hop- 
pernm,  p.  451. 

"  "  Une  activity  tonte  inv^nile.** 
Correspondance  de  Philippe  IL« 
tom.  i.  p.  583. 

^  Ibid.,  nbi  snpra. 
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who  took  some  revenge  for  their  wrongs  in  the  ridi- 
cule of  their  oppressor. 

As  the  new  court  had  cognizance  of  all  cases^  civil 
as  well  as  criminal^  that  grew  out  of  the  late  dis- 
orders^  the  amount  of  business  soon  pressed  on  them 
so  heavily  that  it  was  found  expedient  to  distribute 
it  into  several  departments  among  the  different 
members.  Two  of  the  body  had  especial  charge  of 
the  processes  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  his  brother 
Louis,  Hoogstraten,  Culemborg,  and  the  rest  of 
William's  noble  companions  in  exila  To  Vargas  and 
Del  Bio  was  intrusted  the  trial  of  Counts  Egmont 
and  Hoome.  And  two  others,  Blasere  and  Hessels, 
,  had  the  most  burdensome  and  important  charge  of 
aU  such  causes  as  came  from  the  provinces.  >« 

The  latter  of  these  two  worthies  was  destined  to 
occupy  a  place  second  only  to  that  of  Vargas  on  the 
bloody  roll  of  persecution.  He  was  a  native  of 
Ghent,  of  sufficient  eminence  in  his  profession  to  fill 
the  office  of  attorney-general  of  his  province  under 
Charles  the  Fifth.  In  that  capacity,  he  enforced  the 
edicts  with  so  much  rigour  as  to  make  himself  odious 
to  his  countrymen.  In  the  new  career  now  opened 
to  him  he  found  a  still  wider  field  for  his  mischievous 
talents,  and  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office 
with  such  hearty  zeal  as  soon  roused  general  indig- 
nation in  the  people,  who  at  a  later  day  took  terrible 
vengeance  on  their  oppressor." 

As  soon  as  the  Council  of  Troubles  was  organised. 


**  Bulletins  de  rAcad^mie 
Boyale  de  Bclgiqae,  torn.  xvL 
par.  ii.  p.  68. 

"  Vandervynckt,  Troubles  des 
Pays-Bas,  torn.  ii.  p.  242. — Hessels 
was  married  to  a  niece  of  Viglius, 
According  to  the  old  councillor, 
she  was  on  bad  terms  with  her 
hubband,  becuuse  he  had  not  kept 


hi8  promise  of  resigning  the  office 
of  attorney-general,  in  which  he 
made  himself  so  unpopular  in 
Flanders.  (Eoist.  ad  Hoppemm, 
p.  495.)  In  the  last  chapter  of 
this  book  the  reader  will  find 
some  mention  of  the  tragic  fate 
of  Hetibeis, 
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commissioners  were  despatched  into  the  provinces 
to  hunt  out  the  suspected  partiea  All  who  had 
officiated  as  preachers,  or  had  harboured  or  aided 
them,  who  had  joined  the  consistories,  who  had 
assisted  in  defacing  or  destrojring  the  Catholic 
churches  or  in  building  the  Protestant,  who  had  sub- 
scribed the  compromise,  or  who,  in  short,  had  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  late  disorders,  were  to  be 
arrested  as  guilty  of  treason.  In  the  hunt  after 
victims,  informations  were  invited  from  every  source. 
Wives  were  encouraged  to  depose  against  husbands, 
children  against  parents.  The  prisons  were  soon  full 
to  overflowing,  and  the  provincial  and  the  local 
magistrates  were  busy  in  filing  informations  of  the 
different  cases,  which  were  forwarded  to  the  court  at 
Brussels.  When  deemed  of  sufficient  importance, 
the  further  examination  of  a  case  was  reserved  for 
the  council  itself.  But  for  the  most  part  the  local 
authorities,  or  a  commission  sent  expressly  for  the 
purpose,  were  authorised  to  try  the  cause,  proceeding 
even  to  a  definitive  sentence,  which,  with  the  grounds 
of  it,  they  were  to  lay  before  the  Council  of  Troubles. 
The  process  was  then  revised  by  the  committee  for 
the  provinces,  who  submitted  the  result  of  their 
examination  to  Vargas  and  Del  Rio.  The  latter 
were  alone  empowered  to  vote  in  the  matter,  and 
their  sentence,  prepared  in  writing,  was  laid  before 
the  duke,  who  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  a  final 
decision.  This  he  did,  as  he  wrote  to  Philip,  that 
he  might  not  come  too  much  under  the  direction  of 
the  council.  "  Your  majesty  well  knows,"  he  con- 
cludes, "  that  gentlemen  of  the  law  are  xmwilling  to 
decide  anything  except  upon  evidence,  while  measures 
of  state  policy  are  not  to  be  regulated  by  the  laws. "" 

^  **  Letrados  no  sentencian  sino      en  casos  probados ;  j  como  V.  M. 
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It  might  be  supposed  tLat  the  different  judges  to 
whom  the  prisoner's  case  was  thus  separately  sub- 
mitted for  examination  would  have  afforded  an  addi- 
tional guarantee  for  his  security.  But  quite  the 
contrary :  it  only  multiplied  the  chances  of  his  con- 
viction. When  the  provincial  committee  presented 
their  report  to  Vargas  and  Del  Rio, — ^to  whom  a 
Spanish  jurist,  auditor  of  the  chancery  of  Valladolid, 
named  Boda,  was  afterwards  added, — ^if  it  proposed 
sentence  of  death,  these  judges  declared  it  "  was  right, 
and  that  there  was  no  necessity  of  reviewing  the  pro- 
cess." If,  on  the  contrary,  a  lower  penalty  was  recom- 
mended, the  worthy  ministers  of  the  law  were  in  the 
habit  of  returning  the  process,  ordering  the  committee, 
with  bitter  imprecations,  to  revise  it  more  carefully.- 

As  confiscation  was  one  of  the  most  frequent  as 
well  as  momentous  penalties  adjudged  by  the  Council 
of  Blood,  it  necessarily  involved  a  large  nmnber  of 
civil  actions ;  for  the  estate  thus  forfeited  was  often 
burdened  with  heavy  claims  on  it  by  other  parties. 
These  were  all  to  be  established  before  the  counciL 
One  may  readily  comprehend  how  small  was  the 
chance  of  justice  before  such  a  tribunal,  where  the 
creditor  was  one  of  the  parties  and  the  crown  the  other. 
Even  if  the  suit  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  creditor, 
it  was  usually  so  long  protracted,  and  attended  with 
such  ruinous  expense,  that  it  would  have  been  better 
for  him  never  to  have  urged  it.** 


Babe,  1o8  negocios  de  Estado  son 
muy  diferentes  de  las  leyes  que 
ellos  tienen."  Bulletins  de  TAca- 
d^mie  Royale  de  Belgiqae,  torn, 
xvi  par.  ii.  p.  52,  note. 

"^  "En  siendo  el  aviso  de  con- 
demnar  4   mnerte,  se  decia  que 
estaba  muy  bion  y  no  babia  mas 
ue  ver ;  empero,  si  el  aviso  era 
e  menor  pena,  no  se  estuba  4  lo 


I 


que  ellos  decian,  sino  tomabase  & 
ver  el  proceso,  y  decianles  sobre 
ello  malas  palabras,  y  hacianles 
ruin  tratamiento."  Gacbard  cites 
the  words  of  the  official  document^ 
Bulletins  de  TAcad^mie  Broyale 
de  Belgique,  torn.  xvi.  par.  iL  i>. 
67. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  68,  et  seq. 
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The  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  within  the  limits 
assigned  to  it,  wholly  superseded  that  of  the  great 
court  of  Mechlin,  as  well  as  of  every  other  tribunal, 
provincial  or  municipal,  in  the  country.  Its  decisions 
were  final  By  the  law  of  the  land,  established  by 
repeated  royal  charters  in  the  provinces,  no  man  in 
the  Netherlands  could  be  tried  by  any  but  a  native 
judge.  But  of  the  present  court,  one  member  was  a 
native  of  Burgundy  and  two  were  Spaniarda 

It  might  be  supposed  that  a  tribunal  with  such 
enormous  powers,  which  involved  so  gross  an  outrage 
on  the  constitutional  rights  and  long-established 
usages  of  the  nation,  would  at  least  have  been  sano 
tioned  by  some  warrant  from  the  crown.  It  could 
pretend  to  nothing  of  the  kind,— not  even  a  written 
commission  from  the  duke  of  Alva,  the  man  who 
created  it.  By  his  voice  alone  he  gave  it  an  exist- 
ence. The  ceremony  of  induction  into  office  was 
performed  by  the  new  member  placing  his  hands 
between  those  of  the  duke  and  swearing  to  remain 
true  to  the  faith,  to  decide  in  all  cases  according  to 
his  sincere  conviction ;  finally,  to  keep  secret  all  the 
doings  of  the  council  and  to  denounce  any  one  who 
disclosed  them.'*  A  tribunal  clothed  with  such  un- 
bounded power,  and  conducted  on  a  plan  so  repugnant 
to  all  principles  of  justice,  fell  nothing  short,  in  its 
atrocity,  of  that  Inquisition  so  much  dreaded  in  the 
Netherlands. 

Alva,  in  order  to  be  the  better  able  to  attend  the 


*•  "  Qn'ils  eeraient  et  demenre- 
ndent  a  jamais  bons  catholiqnes, 
selon  qne  commandait  TEglise 
catholiqae  romaine ;  que,  par 
haine,  amour,  piti^  on  crainte  de 
pereonne,  ils  ne  laisseraieut  de 
dbe  franchement  et  smc^remeut 
leor  avist  selon  qu'en  bonne  justice 


ils  trouTaient  oonyenir  et  appar- 
tenir;  qu'ils  tiendraient  secret 
tout  ce  qui  setraiteraitau  oonseil, 
et  (][u'il8  accQseraient  oenx  qni 
feraient  le  oontraire."  Bnlletina 
de  TAcad^mie  Bo/ale  de  Belgiqne» 
torn.  xn.  par.  iL  p.  56. 
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oounril,  i^>pointed  his  own  palace  for  the  place  of 
meeting.  At  first  the  sittings  were  held  morning 
and  afternoon,  lasting  sometimes  seven  hours  in  a 
day.*  There  was  a  general  attendance  of  the  mem- 
bers, the  duke  presiding  in  person.  After  a  few 
months,  as  he  was  drawn  to  a  distance  bj  more 
pressing  af^irs,  he  resigned  his  place  to  Yaigas. 
Barlaimont  and  Noircarmes,  disgusted  with  the  atro- 
cious character  of  the  pfroceedings,  soon  absented 
themselves  from  the  meetinga  The  more  respect-^ 
able  of  the  members  imitated  their  exampla  One 
of  the  body,  a  Burgundian,  a  follower  of  Granvelle, 
having  criticised  the  proceedings  somewhat  too  freely, 
had  leave  to  withdraw  to  his  own  province  f  till  at 
length  only  three  or  four  councillors  remsdned, — 
Vargas,  Del  Rio,  Hessels  and  his  colleague, — on 
whom  the  despatch  of  the  momentous  business  wholly 
devolved.  To  some  of  the  processes  we  find  not 
more  than  three  names  subscribed.  The  duke  was 
as  indifferent  to  forms  as  he  was  to  the  rights  of  the 
nation.* 


••  Ibid.,  p.  57. 

•*  Belin,  in  a  letter  to  his  patron. 
Cardinal  Grranvelle,  f^ves  full  vent 
to  his  discontent  with  "  three  or 
fonr  Spaniards  in  the  dake*8  train, 
who  would  govern  all  in  his  name. 
They  make  but  one  head  nnder 
the  same  hut.*'  He  mentions 
Vargas  and  Del  Bio  in  particniar. 
Granvelle's  reply  is  very  charac- 
teristic. Far  from  sympathising 
with  his  querulous  follower,  he 
predicts  the  ruin  of  his  fortunes 
by  this  mode  of  proceeding.  "  A 
man  who  would  rise  in  courts 
must  do  as  he  is  bidden,  without 
question.  Far  from  taking  um- 
brage, he  must  bear  in  mind  that 
injuries,  like  pills,  should  be  swal- 
lowed without  chewing,  that  ono 
may  not  taste  the  bitterness  of 


them  ;•• — a  noble  maxim,  if  the 
motive  had  been  noble.  See  Le- 
vesque,  M^moires  de  Granvelle, 
torn,  ii.  pp.  91-9^. 

"  Thenistoriansofthetime  are 
all  more  or  less  diffuse  on  the 
doings  of  the  Council  of  Troubles, 
written  as  they  are  in  characters 
of  blood.  But  we  look  in  vain  for 
any  account  of  the  interior  organ- 
isation of  that  tribunal,  or  of  its 
mode  of  judicial  procedure.  This 
may  be  owing  to  the  natural  re- 
luctance which  the  actors  them- 
selves felt,  in  later  times,  to  being 
mixed  up  with  the  proceedings  of 
a  court  so  universally  detested. 
For  the  same  reason,  as  Gachard 
intimates,  they  may  not  impro- 
bably have  even  destroyed  some 
of  the  records  of  its  proceedings* 
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It  soon  became  apparent  that,  as  In  most  proscrip- 
tions, wealth  was  the  mark  at  which  persecution  was 
mainly  directed  At  least,  if  it  did  not  actually 
form  a  ground  of  accusation,  it  greatly  enhanced  the 
chances  of  a  conviction.  The  commissioners  sent  to 
the  provinces  received  written  instructions  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  amount  of  property  belonging  to  the 
suspected  partiea  The  expense  incident  on  the 
maintenance  of  so  many  officials,  as  well  as  of  a  large 
military  force,  pressed  heavily  on  the  government ; 
and  Alva  soon  found  it  necessary  to  ask  for  support 
from  Madrid.  It  was  in  vain  he  attempted  to  obtain 
a  loan  from  the  merchanta  "  They  refuse,"  he  writes, 
"  to  advance  a  real  on  the  security  of  the  confisca- 
tions, till  they  see  how  the  game  we  have  begun  is 
likely  to  prosper  I"** 

In  another  letter  to  Philip,  dated  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  October,  Alva,  expressing  his  regret  at  the 
necessity  of  demanding  supplies,  says  that  the  Low 
Countries  ought  to  maintain  themselves  and  be  no 
tax  upon  Spain.  He  is  constantly  thwarted  by  the 
duchess,  and  by  the  council  of  finance,  in  his  appro- 
priation of  the  confiscated  property.  Could  he  only 
manage  things  in  his  own  way,  he  would  answer  for 
it  that  the  Flemish  cities,  uncertain  and  anxious  as 
to  their  fate,  would  readily  acquiesce  in  the  fair 
means  of  raising  a  revenue  proposed  by  the  king.** 


Fortunately,  that  zealous  and  pa- 
triotic scholar  has  discovered  in 
the  archives  of  Simancas  sundry 
letters  of  Alva  and  his  successor, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  official  re- 
cords of  the  tribunal,  which  in  a 
great  degree  supply  the  defect. 
The  result  he  has  embodied  in  a 
luminous  paper  prepared  for  the 
BrOyal  Academy  of  Belgium,  which 
has  supplied  me  with  the  materials 
tor  the  preceding  pages.    See  Bul- 


letins de  I'Acad^mie  Royale  des 
Sciences,  desLettres,  et  des  Beaux- 
Arts  de  Belgique,  torn.  zvi.  par.  iL 
pp.  50-78. 

**  "  Hasta  que  vean  en  que  para 
este  juego  que  se  comien^a."  Oof- 
respondbance  de  Philippe  II.,  torn.  L 
p.  698. 

•*  "  Car  rincertitnde  ou  celles-^ 
se  trouvent  du  sort  qu'on  leur  re- 
serve, les  fcra  plus  ais^ment  con- 
sentir  aoz  moyens   de   finances 
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The  ambitious  general,  eager  to  secure  the  sole 
authority  to  himself,  artfully  touched  on  the  topic 
which  would  be  most  likely  to  operate  with  his 
master.  In  a  note  on  this  passage,  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, Philip  remarked  that  this  was  but  just,  but^ 
as  he  feared  that  supplies  would  never  be  raised 
with  the  consent  of  the  states,  Alva  must  devise 
some  expedient  by  which  their  consent  in  the  matter 
might  be  dispensed  with,  and  communicate  it  pri- 
vatdy  to  him."  This  pregnant  thought  he  soon  after 
develops  more  fully  in  a  letter  to  the  duka*  It  is 
edifying  to  observe  the  cool  manner  in  which  the 
king  and  his  general  discuss  the  best  means  for  filch- 
ing a  revenue  from  the  pockets  of  the  good  people  of 
the  Netherlanda 

Margaret — whose  name  now  rarely  appears — scan- 
dalised by  the  plan  avowed  of  wholesale  persecution, 
and  satisfied  that  blood  enough  had  been  shed  ab'eady, 
would  fain  have  urged  her  brother  to  grant  a  general 
pardon.  But  to  this  the  duke  strongly  objected. 
He  would  have  every  man,"  he  wrote  to  Philip, 
feel  that  any  day  his  house  might  fall  about  his 
^  Thus  private  individuals  would  be  induced 
to  pay  larger  sums  by  way  of  composition  for  their 
ofiencea" 

As  the  result  of  the  confiscations,  owing  to  the 
drains  upon  them  above  alluded  to,  proved  less  than 
he  expected,  the  duke,  somewhat  later,  proposed  a 


It 


St 


instes  et  honndtes  qui  Beront  ^ta- 
blis  par  le  Roi."  Correspoudance 
do  Pnilipi>e  II.,  torn.  i.  p.  690. 

■•  "  Porqu6  creo  yo  que,  con  la 
voluntad  de  los  Lstados,  no  se 
hallardn  estas,  que  es  menester 
pouerlos  de  manera  que  no  sea 
menester  su  voluntad  y  consenti- 
miento  para  ello.  .  .  .  £sto   ira 


en   cifra,  7  ann  creo  qne   seria 
bien  que  niese  en  una  cartilla  a 

Sarte  que  descifrase  el  mas  confi- 
ente.'     Ibid.,  ubi  supra. 
»  Ibid.,  p.  61U. 

^  "  Para  que  cada  uno  piense 
que  &  la  noche,  6  4  lamaSana,  se 
le  puede  caer  la  casa  encima." 
Ibia.,  p.  4. 
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tax  of  one  per  cent,  on  all  property,  personal  and 
real  But  to  this  some  of  the  council  had  the 
courage  to  object^  as  a  thing  not  likely  to  be  relished 
by  the  statea  "  That  depends,"  said  Alva,  "  on  the 
way  in  which  they  are  approached"  He  had  as 
little  love  for  the  states-general  as  his  master,  and 
looked  on  applications  to  them  for  money  as  some- 
thing derogatory  to  the  crown.  "I  would  take 
care  to  ask  for  it/'  he  said,  ''as  I  did  when  I 
wanted  money  to  build  the  citadel  of  Antwerp, — 
in  such  a  way  that  they  should  not  care  to  refuse 
it"- 

The  most  perfect  harmony  seems  to  have  subsisted 
between  the  king  and  Alva  in  their  operations  for 
destroying  the  liberties  of  the  nation, — so  perfect, 
indeed,  that  it  could  have  been  the  result  only  of 
some  previous  plan,  concerted  probably  while  the 
duke  was  in  Castile.  The  details  of  the  execution 
were  doubtless  left,  as  they  arose,  to  Alva's  discre- 
tion. But  they  so  entirely  received  the  royal  sanc- 
tion— as  is  abundantly  shown  by  the  correspondence 
— that  Philip  may  be  said  to  have  made  every  act  of 
his  general  his  own.  And  not  unfrequently  we  find 
the  monarch  improving  on  the  hints  of  his  corre- 
spondent by  some  additional  suggestion."  Whatever 
evils  grew  out  of  the  mal-administration  of  the  duke 


*  "  Esto  86  ha  de  proponcr  en 
la  forma  que  yo  propuse  &  los  de 
Anvers  los  cnatrocientos  mill  flo- 
rines  para  la  ciudadela,  y  que  ellos 
eutiendan  que  aunque  se  les  pro- 
pone y  se  Ics  pide,  es  en  tal  manera 
aue  lo  qne  se  propusiere  no  se  ha 
de  dejar  de  hacer."  Docnmentos 
ineditos,  tom.  iv.  p.  492. 

"  Thns,  for  example,  when  Alva 
states  that  the  council  had  de« 
clared  all  those  who  signed  the 
Compromise   guilty    of   treason, 


Philip  notes,  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, on  the  margin  of  the 
letter,  "  The  same  should  he  done 
with  all  who  aided  and  abetted 
them,  as  in  fact  the  more  guilty 
party."  (Correspondance  de  Phi- 
lippe II.,  tom.  i.  p.  590.)  These 
private  memoranda  of  Philip  are 
of  real  value  to  the  historian, 
letting  him  behind  the  cartain, 
where  the  king's  own  ministers 
could  not  always  penetrate. 
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of  Alva^  the  responsibility  for  the  measures  rests 
ultimately  on  the  head  of  Philip. 

One  of  the  early  acts  of  the  new  council  was  to 
issue  a  summons  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  to 
each  of  the  noble  exiles  in  his  company,  to  present 
themselves  at  Brussels  and  answer  the  charges 
against  them.  In  the  summons  addressed  to 
William,  he  was  accused  of  having  early  encouraged 
a  spirit  of  disaffection  in  the  nation :  of  bringing  the 
Inquisition  into  contempt;  of  promoting  the  confe- 
deracy of  the  nobles  and  opening  his  own  palace  of 
Breda  for  their  discussions  ;  of  authorising  the  exer- 
dse  of  the  reformed  religion  in  Antwerp ;  in  fine,  of 
being  at  the  bottom  of  the  troubles,  civil  and  reli- 
gious, which  had  so  long  distracted  the  land  He 
was  required,  therefore,  under  pain  of  confiscation  of 
his  property  and  perpetual  exile,  to  present  himself 
before  the  council  at  Brussels  within  the  space  of  six 
weeks,  and  answer  the  chaises  against  him.  This 
summons  was  proclidmed  by  the  public  crier  both  in 
Brussels  and  in  William's  own  town  of  Breda  ;  and  a 
pkcard  containing  it  was  affixed  to  the  door  of  the 
principal  church  in  each  of  those  places.* 

Alva  followed  up  this  act  by  another,  which  ex- 
cited general  indignation  through  the  country.  He 
caused  the  count  of  Buren,  William's  eldest  son,  then 
a  lad  pursuing  his  studies  at  Louvain,  to  be  removed 
firom  the  imiversity  and  sent  to  Spain.  His  tutor 
and  several  of  his  domestics  were  allowed  to  accom- 
pany him.  But  the  duke  advised  the  king  to  get  rid 
of  these  attendants  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  fill 

■•Comejo.DlseTisiondoFlnTides,  tos,    torn.  it.   np.  42S-439. — ^Ar- 

fbLd3,et  seq.— Hist  des  TronMes  chives   de  la   Maison  d*Oraiige* 

et  Gaerres  cmles  des  PaysBas,  KaMau,  torn.  iiL  p.  lid. 
pp.  13;^-13d. — DocamenUM  inedi* 
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their  places  with  Spaniards.**  This  unwarrantable 
act  appears  to  have  originated  with  GranveUe.  who 
recommends  it  in  one  of  his  letters  from  Boma** 
The  object,  no  doubt,  was  to  secure  some  guarantee 
for  the  father's  obedience,  as  well  as  to  insure  the 
loyalty  of  the  heir  of  the  house  of  Nassau  and  to 
retain  him  in  the  Catholic  faitL  In  the  last  object 
the  plan  succeeded.  The  youth  was  kindly  treated 
by  Philip,  and  hia  long  reddence  in  Spain  nonriahed 
in  him  so  strong  an  attachment  to  both  Church  and 
crown  that  he  was  ever  after  divorced  from  the  great 
cause  in  which  his  father  and  his  coimtrymen  were 
embarked. 

The  prince  of  Orange  published  to  the  world  his 
sense  of  the  injury  done  to  him  by  this  high-handed 
proceeding  of  the  duke  of  Alva;  and  the  university 
of  Louvain  boldly  sent  a  committee  to  the  council 
to  remonstrate  on  the  violation  of  their  privilegea 
Vargas  i'istened  to  them  with  a  smile  of  contempt, 
and,  as  he  dismissed  the  deputation,  exclaimed, 
"Non  curamus  vestroa  privilegios" — an  exclamation 
long  remembered  for  its  bad  Latin  as  well  as  for  its 
insolence." 

It  may  well  be  believed  that  neither  William  nor 
his  friends  obeyed  the  summons  of  the  Council  of 
Blood.  The  prince,  in  a  reply  which  was  printed 
and  circulated  abroad,  denied  the  authority  of  Alva 
to  try  him.  As  a  knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  he 
bad  a  right  to  be  tried  by  his  peers  ;  as  a  citizen  of 
Brabant,  by  his  countrymen.     He  was  not  bound  to 

"  Correspondance  de  Philipiw  liqeraent,"       Ibid.,    torn,    i    p. 

n.,  torn.  ii.  p.  13.  596. 

•■  "Non-seulement    afin    qn'il         "  Strada,  De    Bello    Belgioo, 

aervit  d'6tage  pour  ce  que  son  Tom.  i.    p.  372. — Vandervynckt, 

p^re  x>ourrait  faire  eD  Allema^e,  Troubles  dea  Pays-Bas,  torn.  iL 

mwia  poor  qu'il  fut  61eve  catho-  p.  26L 
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present  himself  before  an  incompetent  tribunal — one, 
moreover,  which  had  his  avowed  personal  enemy  at 
its  head.** 

The  prince,  during  his  residence  in  Germany,  expe- 
rienced all  those  alleviations  of  his  misfortimes  which 
the  sympathy  and  support  of  powerful  friends  could 
afford.  Among  these  the  most  deserving  of  notice 
was  William  the  Wise,  a  worthy  son  of  the  fiunous 
old  landgrave  of  Hesse  who  so  stoutly  maintained 
the  Protestant  cause  against  Charles  the  FifbL  He 
and  the  elector  of  Saxony,  both  kinsmen  of  William's 
wife,  offered  to  provide  an  establishment  for  the 
prince,  while  he  remained  in  Germany,  which,  if  it 
was  not  on  the  magnificent  scale  to  which  he  had 
been  used  in  the  Netherlands,  was  still  not  unsuited 
to  the  dignity  of  his  rank." 

The  little  court  of  William  received  every  day 
firesh  accessions  from  those  who  fled  from  persecu- 
tion in  the  Netherlands.  They  brought  with  them 
appeals  to  him  from  his  coxmtrymen  to  interpose  in 
their  behalf  The  hour  had  not  yet  come.  But  still 
he  was  not  idle.  He  was  earnestly  endeavouring 
to  interest  the  German  princes  in  the  cause,  was 
strengthening  his  own  resources,  and  steadily,  though 
silently,  making  preparations  for  the  great  struggle 
with  the  oppressors  of  his  country. 

While  these  events  were  passing  in  the  Nether- 
lands, the  neighbouring  monarchy  of  France  was 
torn  by  those  religious  dissensions  which  at  this 
period  agitated,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  most  of 
the  states  of  Christendom.  One  half  of  the  French 
nation  was  in  arms  against  the  other  half.     At  the 

•*  Strada,  nbi  stmra. — ^Vander-  "  Archives     de      la     Maison 

vynckt,  Troubles   des   Pa^s-Bas,  d'Orange-Iiassao,     torn.     iiL   p. 

torn.  ii.  p.  243. — Aub^ri,  fiiatoire  159. 
de  HoUande,  p.  25. 
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time  of  our  history  the  Huguenots  had  gained  a 
temporaiy  advantage;  their  combined  forces  were 
beleaguering  the  capital,  in  which  the  king  and 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  his  mother,  were  then  held 
prisonera  In  this  eztremitVy  Catherine  appealed  to 
Margaret  to  send  a  body  of  troops  to  her  assistance. 
The  regent  hesitated  as  to  what  course  to  take,  and 
referred  the  matter  to  Alva.  He  did  not  hesitate. 
He  knew  Philip's  disposition  in  regard  to  France, 
and  had  himself,  probably,  come  to  an  imderstanding 
on  the  subject  with  the  queen-mother  in  the  famous 
interview  at  Bayonne.  He  proposed  to  send  a  body 
of  three  thousand  horse  to  her  relief.  At  the  same 
time  he  wrote  to  Catherine,  offering  to  leave  the 
Low  Countries  and  march  himself  to  her  support 
with  his  whole  strength,  five  thousand  horse  and 
fifteen  thousand  foot,  all  his  Spanish  veterans  in- 
cluded, provided  she  would  bring  matters  to  an  issue 
and  finish  at  once  with  the  enemies  of  their  reli- 
gion. The  duke  felt  how  powerfully  such  a  result 
would  react  on  the  Catholic  cause  in  the  Nether- 
landa 

He  besought  Catherine  to  come  to  no  terms  with 
the  rebels  ;  above  all,  to  make  them  no  concessiona 
"Such  concessions  must  of  necessity  be  either  spiritual 
or  temporal.  If  spiritual,  they  would  be  opposed  to 
the  rights  of  God  ;  if  temporal,  to  the  rights  of  the 
king.  Better  to  reign  over  a  ruined  land,  which  yet 
remains  true  to  its  God  and  its  king,  than  over  one 
left  unharmed  for  the  benefit  of  the  devil  and  his 
followers,  the  heretics.'*"  In  this  declaration,  breath- 
ing the  full  spirit  of  religious  and  political  absolutism, 

**  ^  Or,  il  vant  beaaooap  mieaz  Tavoir  tont  entier  tani  oelle^  «i 

aToir  on  royauroe   mine,  en  la  profit  da  d^mon  et  de«  h^^tiqiiet, 

conservant  poor  Dien  et  le  roi,  sea  sectateurs."    Correspondaaoe 

an  xnojeD  cb  la  guerre,  que  de  de  Philippe  ILt  torn,  i  p.  600, 
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may  be  found  the  tnie  key  to  the  policy  of  Alva  and 
of  his  master. 

Philip  heartily  approved  of  the  views  taken  by  his 
general'^  As  the  great  champion  of  Catholicism^  he 
looked  with  the  deepest  interest  on  the  religious 
struggle  going  forward  in  the  neighboiiring  kingdom, 
whidi  exercised  so  direct  an  influence  on  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  in  the  Netherlands.  He  strongly 
encouraged  the  queen-mother  to  yield  nothing  to  the 
heretics.  "With  his  own  person,"  he  declared, 
''and  with  all  that  he  possessed,  he  was  ready 
to  serve  the  French  crown  in  its  contest  with 
the  rebels.'*"  Philip's  zeal  in  the  cause  was  so  well 
understood  in  France  that  some  of  the  Catholic 
leaders  did  not  scruple  to  look  to  him,  rather  than 
to  their  own  government,  as  the  true  head  of  their 
party." 

Catherine  de  Medicis  did  not  discover  the  same 
uncompromising  spirit,  and  had  before  this  disgusted 
her  royal  son-in-law  by  the  politic  views  which  min- 
gled with  her  religion.  On  the  present  occasion  she 
did  not  profit  by  the  brilliant  oflFer  made  to  her  by 
Alva  to  come  in  person  at  the  head  of  his  army. 
She   may  have  thought   so  formidable   a  presence 


^  This  appears  not  merely  from 
the  kiiig^B  letters  to  the  dake,  but 
from  a  still  more  aneqnivocal  tes- 
timony, the  minutes  in  his  own 
handwriting  on  the  dake*8  letters 
to  him.  See,  in  particular,  his 
Bnmmary  approval  of  the  reply 
which  Alva  tells  him  he  has  madfe 
to  Catherine  de  Medicis :  "  Yo  lo 
mismo,  todo  lo  demas  que  dice  en 
este  capitulo,  qne  todo  ha  sido 
mny  4  propositi)."    Ibid.,  p.  591. 

*•  Ranke,  Civil  Wars  and  Mo- 
narchy in  France  in  the  Sixteenth 
and  Seventeenth  Centuries  (£ng. 
trans.)t  vol.  i.  p.  349. 

^  The  cardinal  of  Lorraine  went 


so  far  as  to  offer,  in  a  certain  con- 
tingency, to  put  several  strong 
frontier  places  into  Alva's  hands. 
In  case  the  French  king  and  his 
hrothers  should  die  without  heirs, 
the  king  of  Spain  might  nrge  his 
own  claim  through  his  wife,  as 
nearest  of  blood,  to  the  crown  of 
France.  "  The  Salic  law,"  adds 
the  duke,  **  is  but  a  jest.  All  dif- 
ficulties will  be  easily  smoothed 
away  with  the  help  of  an  army." 
Philip,  in  a  marginal  note  to  tnis 
letter,  intimates  nis  relish  for  the 
propNOsal.  See  Correspondance  de 
rhiiippe  II.,  turn.  i.  p.  593. 
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might  endanger  the  independence  of  the  government. 
Boman  Catholic  as  she  was  at  heart,  she  preferred, 
with  true  Italian  policy,  balancing  the  rival  factions 
against  each  other,  to  exterminating  either  of  them 
altogether.  The  duke  saw  that  Catherine  was  not 
disposed  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  that 
the  advantages  to  be  secured  by  success  would  be 
only  temporary.  He  contented  himself,  therefore, 
with  despatching  a  smaller  force,  chiefly  of  Flemish 
troops,  under  Aremberg.  Before  the  count  reached 
Paris,  the  battle  of  St.  Denis  had  been  fought. 
Montmorenci  fell,  but  the  royal  party  was  victorious. 
Catherine  made  a  treaty  with  the  discomfited  Hugue- 
nots as  favourable  to  them  as  if  they,  not  she,  had 
won  the  fight.  Alva,  disgusted  with  the  issue, 
ordered  the  speedy  return  of  Aremberg,  whose  pre- 
sence, moreover,  was  needed  on  a  more  active  theatre 
of  operations. 

During  all  this  while  Margaret's  position  afforded 
a  pitiable  contrast  to  the  splendid  elevation  which 
she  had  occupied  for  so  many  years  as  head  of  the 
government.  Not  only  had  the  actual  power  passed 
from  her  hands,  but  she  felt  that  aU  her  influence 
had  gone  with  it.  She  hardly  enjoyed  even  the  right 
of  remonstrance.  In  this  position,  she  had  the  advan- 
tage of  being  more  favourably  situated  for  criticising 
the  conduct  of  the  administration  than  when  she 
was  herself  at  the  head  of  it.  She  became  more 
sensible  of  the  wrongs  of  the  people, — now  that  they 
were  inflicted  by  other  hands  than  her  own.  She 
did  not  refuse  to  intercede  in  their  behalf.  She 
deprecated  the  introduction  of  a  garrison  into  the 
good  city  of  Brussels.  If  this  were  necessary,  she 
still  besought  the  duke  not  to  allow  the  loyal  inhabi- 
tants to  be  burdened  with  the  maintenance  of  the 

VOL.  IL  N 
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soldiers.^  But  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  her  petition. 
She  urged  that,  after  the  chastisement  abeady 
inflicted  on  the  nation,  the  only  way  to  restore  quiet 
was  by  a  general  amnesty.  The  duke  replied  that 
no  amnesty  could  be  so  general  but  there  must  be 
some  exceptions,  and  it  would  take  time  to  deter- 
mine who  should  be  excepted.  She  recommended 
that  the  states  be  called  together  to  vote  the  suppliea 
He  evaded  this  also  by  saying  it  would  be  neces- 
sary first  to  decide  on  the  amount  of  the  subsidy 
to  be  raised.^'  The  regent  felt  that  in  all  matters  of 
real  moment  she  had  as  little  weight  as  any  private 
individual  in  the  country. 

From  this  state  of  humiliation  she  was  at  last 
relieved  by  the  return  of  her  secretary,  Machiavelli, 
who  brought  with  him  despatches  from  Ruy  Gomez, 
Philip's  favourite  minister.  He  informed  the  duchess 
that  the  king,  though  reluctantly,  had  at  last  acceded 
to  her  request  and  allowed  her  to  resign  the  govern- 
ment of  the  provinces.  In  token  of  his  satisfaction 
with  her  conduct,  his  majesty  had  raised  the  pension 
which  she  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  of  eight  thousand 
florins,  to  fourteen  thousand,  to  be  paid  her  yearly 
during  the  remainder  of  her  life.  This  letter  was 
dated  on  the  sixth  of  October.**  Margaret  soon  after 
received  one,  dated  four  days  later,  from  Philip  him- 
self, of  much  the  same  tenor  with  that  of  his  minister. 
The  king,  in  a  few  words,  intimated  the  regret  he 
felt  at  his  sister's  retirement  from  oflBce,  and  the 

^  The  mnnicipality  of  Brussels, 
alarmed  at  tte  interpretation 
which  the  duke,  after  Margaret's 
departure,  might  put  on  certain 
equivocal  passages  in  their  recent 
history,  obtDinei  a  letter  from  the 
regent,  in  which  she  warmly  com- 
mends the  good  people  of  the 
capital  as  zealous  Gatnolics,  loyal 


to  their  ting,  and  on  all  occasions 
prompt  to  show  themselves  the 
friends  of  public  order.  See  the 
corre8])ondence,  ap.  Gachard,  Ana- 
lectes  Belgiques,  p.  343,  et  seq. 

**  Documentos  in6ditos,  tom.  iv. 
p.  481,  et  seq. 

*^  Correspondance  de  Philippe 
II.,  tom.  i  p.  j>83. 
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sense  he  entertained  of  the  services  she  had  rendered 
him  by  her  long  and  faithful  administration.* 

The  increase  of  the  pension  showed  no  very  extra- 
vagant estimate  of  these  services  ;  and  the  parsimo- 
nious tribute  which,  after  his  long  silence,  he  now, 
in  a  few  brief  sentences,  paid  to  her  deserts,  too 
plainly  intimated  that  all  she  had  done  had  failed  to 
excite  even  a  feeling  of  gratitude  in  the  bosom  of 
her  brother.^  At  the  same  time  with  the  letter  to 
Margaret  came  a  commission  to  the  duke  of  Alva, 
investing  him  with  the  title  of  regent  and  governor- 
general,  together  with  all  the  powers  that  had  been 
possessed  by  his  predecessor.- 

Margaret  made  only  one  request  of  Philip,  previous 
to  her  departura  This  he  denied  her.  Her  father, 
Charles  the  Fifth,  at  the  time  of  his  abdication,  had 
called  the  states-general  together  and  taken  leave  of 
them  in  a  farewell  address,  which  was  still  cherished 
as  a  legacy  by  his  subjecta  Margaret  would  have 
imitated  his  example.  The  grandeur  of  the  spectacle 
pleased  her  imagination,  and  she  was  influenced,  no 
doubt,  by  the  honest  desire  of  manifesting,  in  the 
hour  of  separation,  some  feelings  of  a  kindly  nature 
for  the  people  over  whom  she  had  ruled  for  so  many 
years. 

But  Philip,  as  we  have  seen,  had  no  relish  for 
these  meetings  of  the  statea     He  had  no  idea  of 


^  The  king's  acknowledgroents 
to  bis  sister  are  condensed  into 
the  sentence  with  which  he  con- 
cludes his  letter,  or,  more  properly, 
his  billet  This  is  dated  October 
13th,  1668,  and  is  published  by 
Gachard,  in  the  Correspondance 
de  Philippe  II.,  torn.  iL,  Appendix, 
No.  119. 

**  "  Elle  re^nt,"  says  Do  Thou, 
with  aome  humour,  "enfin  d'Es- 


pagne  una  lettre  pleine  d'amiti^ 
et  de  tendresse,  telle  qu*on  a  cos- 
tume d'6crire  h  une  personne  qu'on 
remercie  aprds  Tavoir  d^pouill^e 
de  sa  dignity."  Hist,  universelle, 
torn.  V.  p.  439. 

**  A  copj  of  the  original  is  to 
be  found  m  the  Correspondance 
de  Philippe  II.,  torn,  ii.  Appendix, 
No.  118. 
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consenting  to  them  on  an  emergency  no  more  press- 
ing than  the  present.  Margaret  was  obliged,  there- 
fore, to  relinquish  the  pageant,  and  to  content  herself 
with  taking  leave  of  the  people  by  letters  addressed 
to  the  principal  cities  of  the  provinces.  In  these  she 
briefly  touched  on  the  difGiculties  which  had  lain  in 
her  path,  and  on  the  satis&ction  which  she  felt  at 
having  at  length  brought  the  country  to  a  state  of 
tranquillity  and  order.  She  besought  them  to  remain 
always  constant  in  the  faith  in  which  they  had  been 
nurtured,  as  well  as  in  their  loyalty  to  a  prince 
so  benign  and  merciful  as  the  king,  her  brother. 
In  so  doing,  the  blessing  of  heaven  would  rest 
upon  them;  and,  for  her  own  part,  she  would 
ever  be  found  ready  to  use  her  good  offices  in  their 
behalf* 

She  proved  her  sincerity  by  a  letter  written  to 
Philip,  before  her  departure,  in  which  she  invoked 
his  mercy  in  behalf  of  his  Flemish  subjecta  "  Mercy," 
she  said,  "  was  a  divine  attribute.  The  greater  the 
power  possessed  by  a  monarch,  the  nearer  he  ap- 
proach^ the  Deity,  and  the  more  should  he  strive 
to  imitate  the  divine  clemency  and  compassion.^ 
His  royal  predecessors  had  contented  themselves 
with  punishing  the  leaders  of  sedition,  while  they 
spared  the  masses  who  repented.  Any  other  course 
would  confound  the  good  with  the  bad,  and  bring 
such  calamities  on  the  country  as  his  majesty  could 
not  fail  to  appreciata"*     Well  had  it  been  for  the 

•  The  letter  has  been  inserted 
by  Gachard  in  the  Analectes  Bel- 
giqnes,  pp.  205-300. 

^  "  Suplicar  muy  hnmilmente, 
y  con  toda  afeccion,  que  V.  M. 
use  de  clemencia  y  misericordia 
con  ellos,  con  forme  4  la  esperanza 
que  tantas  vezes  les  ha  dado,  y 


que  tenga  en  memoria  que  cnanto 
mas  grandes  son  los  reyes,  y  se 
acercan  mas  4  Dios,  tanto  mas 
del)en  ser  imitadores  de  esta  grande 
divinabondad,poder,  y  clemencia." 
Corres|X)ndance  de  Philippe  IL, 
tom.  i.  p.  603. 
^  Ibid.,  loc.  cit 
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&ir  fame  of  Margaret  if  her  counsels  had  always  been 
guided  by  such  wise  and  magnanimous  sentimenta 

The  tidings  of  the  regent's  abdication  were  re- 
ceived with  dismay  throughout  the  provinces.  All 
the  errors  of  her  government,  her  acts  of  duplicity, 
the  excessive  rigour  with  which  she  had  of  late 
visited  offences, — all  were  forgotten  in  the  regret 
felt  for  her  departure.  Men  thought  only  of  the 
jHX)sperity  which  the  country  had  enjoyed  under  her 
rule,  the  confidence  which  in  earher  years  she  had 
bestowed  on  the  friends  of  the  people,  the  generous 
manner  in  which  she  had  interposed  on  more  than  one 
occasion  to  mitigate  the  hard  policy  of  the  court  of 
Madrid  And  as  they  turned  from  these  more  bril- 
liant passages  of  her  history,  their  hearts  were  filled 
with  dismay  while  they  looked  gloomily  into  the 
futura 

Addresses  poured  in  upon  her  from  all  quartera 
The  different  cities  vied  with  one  another  in  expres- 
sions of  regret  for  her  departure,  while  they  invoked 
the  blessings  of  Heaven  on  her  remaining  day& 
More  than  one  of  the  provinces  gave  substantial 
evidence  of  their  good-will  by  liberal  donativea 
Brabant  voted  her  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand 
florins,  and  Flanders  thirty  thousand.*  The  neigh- 
bouring princes,  and  among  them  Elizabeth  of 
England,  joined  with  the  people  of  the  Netherlands 
in  professions  of  respect  for  the  regent,  as  well 
as  of  regret  that  she  was  to  relinquish  the 
government." 

^  Correspondance  de  Fhilippa  '*  sive,"  adds  the  historian,  with 

II.,  torn.  iL  p.  6.  candid  scepticism,  "  is  amor  fuit 

**  *'  Snperavitqae  omnes  Eliz^  in    Murgaritam,  sive   sollicitndo 

betha  Anglis  Biegina,  tarn  bonss  ex  Albano  snccessore."     StradA» 

carssque    sororis,   nti    scribebat,  De  Bello  Belgico,  torn.  i.  p.  365. 
vidnitate  in  postemm  caritora ;'' 
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Cheered  by  these  assurances  of  the  consideration 
in  which  she  was  held  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
Margaret  quitted  Brussels  at  the  close  of  December, 
1567.  She  was  attended  to  the  borders  of  Brabant 
bj  Alva,  and  thence  conducted  to  Germany  by  Count 
Mansfeldt  and  an  escort  of  Flemish  nobles.*^  There 
bidding  adieu  to  all  that  remained  of  her  former 
state,  she  pursued  her  journey  quietly  to  Italy.  For 
some  time  she  continued  with  her  husband  in  his 
ducal  residence  at  Parma.  But,  wherever  lay  the 
&ult,  it  was  Margaret's  misfortune  to  taste  but  little 
of  the  sweets  of  domestic  intercourse.  Soon  after- 
wards she  removed  to  Naples,  and  there  permanently 
established  her  abode,  on  estates  which  had  been 
granted  her  by  the  crown.  Many  years  later,  when 
her  son,  Alexander  Famese,  was  called  to  the 
government  of  the  Netherlands,  she  quitted  her 
retirement  to  take  port  with  him  in  the  direction  of 
poblic  atf^urs.  It  was  but  for  a  moment ;  and  her 
present  departure  firom  the  Netherlands  may  be 
it^rded  as  the  close  of  her  polit  ieal  existence* 

The  gv^veniment  of  M:\rp^ret  continued  from  the 
autumn  of  1559  to  the  end  of  1567,  a  period  ot  eight 
yearjv  It  was  a  stormy  and  most  eventfiil  period  ; 
for  it  \v:v>  then  that  the  minds  of  men  \vere  a^jitatcd 
to  their  u:moc>t  de;^:iis  bv  the  new  doctrines  which 
gave  birth  to  the  revolution.  Mar^iret's  re-^ncy, 
indeevl.  iv.ay  be  <ii:d  to  h;ive  f^imished  the  openinjf 
soezieis  of  tha:  irr^at  d'-iuu.^  The  uihiiHtiiTits  :f  :ae 
L.  \v  Ccu«:ries  were  aoousioci^  :o  tie  swuv  of  a 
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woman.  Mai'garet  was  the  third  of  her  line  that 
had  been  intrusted  with  the  regency.  In  qualifica- 
tions for  the  office  she  was  probably  not  inferior  to 
her  predecessors.  Her  long  residence  in  Italy  had 
made  her  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment in  a  country  where  political  science  was  more 
carefully  studied  than  in  any  other  quarter  of  Europa 
She  was  habitually  industrious,  and  her  robust  frame 
was  capable  of  any  amoimt  of  labour.  If  she  was 
too  masculine  in  her  nature  to  allow  of  the  softer 
qualities  of  her  sex,  she  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
exempt  from  the  fondness  for  pleasure  and  from 
most  of  the  frivolities  which  belonged  to  the  women 
of  the  voluptuous  clime  in  which  she  had  lived.  She 
was  staunch  in  her  devotion  to  the  Catholic  faith  ; 
and  her  loyalty  was  such  that  from  the  moment  of 
assuming  the  government  she  acknowledged  no 
stronger  motive  than  that  of  conformity  to  the 
will  of  her  sovereign.  She  was  fond  of  power  ;  and 
she  well  knew  that,  with  Philip,  absohite  conformity 
to  his  will  was  the  only  condition  on  which  it  was  to 
be  held. 

With  her  natural  good  sense,  and  the  general 
moderation  of  her  views,  she  would,  doubtless,  have 
ruled  over  the  land  as  prosperously  as  her  prede- 
cessors, had  the  times  been  like  theirs.  But, 
imhappily  for  her,  the  times  had  greatly  changed. 
Still,  Margaret,  living  on  the  theatre  of  action,  and 
feeling  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  would  have 
gone  far  to  conform  to  the  change.  But  unfortu- 
nately she  represented  a  prince,  dwelling  at  a 
distance,  who  knew  no  change  himself,  allowed  no 
concessions  to  others, — whose  conseivative  policy 
rested  wholly  on  the  pust^ 
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It  was  unfortunate  for  Margaret  that  she  never 
fully  possessed  the  confidence  of  Philip.  Whether 
from  distrust  of  her  more  accommodating  temper  or 
of  her  capacity  for  government,  he  gave  a  larger 
share  of  it,  at  the  outset,  to  Granvelle  than  to  her. 
If  the  regent  could  have  been  blind  to  this,  her  eyes 
would  soon  have  been  opened  to  the  fact  by  the 
rivals  who  hated  the  minister.  It  was  not  long 
before  she  hated  him  too.  But  the  removal  of  Gran- 
velle did  not  establish  her  in  her  brother's  confidenca 
It  rather  increased  his  distrust,  by  the  necessity  it 
imposed  on  her  of  throwing  herself  into  the  arms  of 
the  opposite  party,  the  friends  of  the  people.  From 
this  moment  PhQip's  confidence  was  more  heartily 
bestowed  on  the  duke  of  Alva,  even  on  the  banished 
Granvelle,  than  on  the  regent.  Her  letters  remained 
too  often  unanswered.  The  answers,  when  they  did 
come,  frimished  only  dark  and  mysterious  hints  oi 
the  course  to  be  pursued.  She  was  left  to  work  out 
the  problem  of  government  by  herself,  sure  for  every 
blunder  to  be  called  to  a  strict  account.  Rumours 
of  the  speedy  coming  of  the  king  suggested  the  idea 
that  her  own  dominion  was  transitory,  soon  to  be 
superseded  by  that  of  a  higher  power. 

Under  these  disadvantages  she  might  well  have 
lost  all  reliance  on  herself  She  was  not  even  sup- 
plied with  the  means  of  carrying  out  her  own 
schemes.  She  was  left  without  money,  without 
arms,  without  the  power  to  pardon, — more  important, 
with  a  brave  and  generous  race,  than  the  power  to 
punish.  Thus,  destitute  of  resources,  without  the 
confidence  of  her  employer,  with  the  people  stoutly 
demanding  concessions  on  the  one  side,  with  the 
sovereign  sternly  refusing  them  on  the  other,  it  is 
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little  to  say  that  Margaret  was  in  a  false  position. 
Her  position  was  deplorable.  She  ought  not  to  have 
remained  in  it  a  day  after  she  found  that  she  could 
not  hold  it  with  honour.  But  Margaret  was  too 
covetous  of  power  readily  to  resign  it.  Her  misun- 
derstanding with  her  husband  made  her,  moreover, 
somewhat  dependent  on  her  brother. 

At  last  came  the  Compromise  and  the  league. 
Margaret's  eyes  seemed  now  to  be  first  opened  to  the 
direction  of  the  course  she  was  taking.  This  was 
followed  by  the  explosion  of  the  iconoclasts.  The 
shock  fully  awoke  her  from  her  delusion.  She  was 
as  zealous  for  the  Catholic  Church  as  Philip  himself; 
and  she  saw  with  horror  that  it  was  trembling  to  its 
foundations.  A  complete  change  seemed  to  take 
place  in  her  convictions, — in  her  very  nature.  She 
repudiated  all  those  with  whom  she  had  hitherto 
acted.  She  embraced,  as  heartily  as  he  could  desire, 
the  stem  policy  of  Philip.  She  proscribed,  she  per- 
secuted, she  punished, — and  that  with  an  excess  of 
rigour  that  does  little  honour  to  her  memory.  It 
was  too  late.  The  distrust  of  Philip  was  not  to  be 
removed  by  this  tardy  compliance  with  his  wishes. 
A  successor  was  already  appointed ;  and  at  the  very 
moment  when  she  flattered  herself  that  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  country  and  her  own  authority  were 
established  on  a  permanent  basis,  the  duke  of  Alva 
was  on  his  march  across  the  mountains. 

Yet  it  was  fortunate  for  Margaret's  reputation  that 
she  was  succeeded  in  the  government  by  a  man  like 
Alva.  The  darkest  spots  on  her  administration  be- 
came light  when  brought  into  comparison  with  his 
reign  of  terror.  From  this  point  of  view  it  has  been 
criticised  by  the  writers  of  her  own  time  and  those 
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of  later  ages.*  And  in  this  way,  probably,  aa  the 
student  who  ponders  the  events  of  her  history  may 
infer,  a  more  favourable  judgment  has  been  passed 
upon  her  actions  than  would  be  warranted  by  a  cakn 
and  deliberate  scrutiny. 


**  See,  among  others,  Strada, 
De  Bello  Belgico,  torn.  i.  p.  123 ; 
Gaerres  civiles  du  FajB-Bas,  p. 
123;  De  Thou,  Hist.  g6n.,  torn. 
V.  p.  439 ;  and  Renom  de  Francia, 
Alborotos  de  Flandes,  MS.,  who 
in  these  words  concludes  his 
notioe  of  Margaret's  departure: 


**  Dcjando  gran  reputacion  de  su 
▼irtud  y  un  sentinuento  de  sn 
partida  en  los  corazones  de  los 
▼asallos  de  por  ac&  el  qual  credo 
mucho  despues  ansi  oontinuo 
quando  se  describio  el  gusto  de 
lo8  humores  y  andamieutos  de  sa 
Buocesor." 
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NamerotiB  Arrests. — ^Trials  and  EzecntionB. — Confiscations. — Orange 
aasembleB  an  Armj. — Battle  of  Heyligerloe. — ^Alva*8  Proceedings. 

1568. 

In  the  beginning  of  1568,  Philip,  if  we  may  trust 
the  historians,  resorted  to  a  very  extraordinary  mea- 
sure for  justifying  to  the  world  his  rigorous  pro- 
ceedings against  the  Netherlands.  He  submitted  the 
case  to  the  Inquisition  at  Madrid ;  and  that  ghostly 
tribunal,  after  duly  considering  the  evidence  derived 
from  the  information  of  the  king  and  of  the  inquisi- 
tors in  the  Netherlands,  came  to  the  following  deci- 
sion. All  who  had  been  guilty  of  heresy,  apostacy, 
or  sedition,  and  all,  moreover,  who,  though  professing 
themselves  good  Catholics,  had  oflfered  no  resistance 
to  these,  were,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  specified 
individuals,  thereby  convicted  of  treason  in  the 
highest  degree.* 

This  sweeping  judgment  was  followed  by  a  royal 
edict,  dated  on  the  same  day,  the  sixteenth  of  Feb- 
ruary, in  which,  after  reciting  the  language  of  the 
Inquisition,  the  whole  nation,  with  the  exception 
above  stated,  was  sentenced,  without  distinction  of 
sex  or  age,  to  the  penalties  of  treason, — death  and 

^  De  Thon,  Hist,  g^n.,  torn.  y.      cites  the  words  of  the  original  in« 
p.  437. — Meteren,  Hist,  dos  Pa^s-      strument. 
JSas,  f oL  54. — ^The  latter  historian 
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confiscation  of  property ;  and  this,  the  decree  went 
on  to  say,  "  without  any  hope  of  grace  whatever,  that 
it  might  serve  for  an  example  and  a  warning  to  all 
future  timeP 

It  is  difficult  to  give  credit  to  a  stoiy  so  monstrous, 
repeated  though  it  has  been  by  successive  writers 
without  the  least  distrust  of  its  correctnesa  Not 
that  anything  can  be  too  monstrous  to  be  believed  of 
the  Inquisition.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  a 
sagacious  prince  like  Philip  the  Second,  however 
willing  he  might  be  to  shelter  himself  under  the 
mantle  of  the  Holy  Office,  could  have  lent  himself 
to  an  act  as  impolitic  as  it  was  absurd ;  one  that, 
confounding  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  would 
drive  both  to  desperation, — would  incite  the  former, 
firom  a  sense  of  injury,  to  take  up  rebellion,  by 
which  there  was  nothing  more  to  lose,  and  the 
latter  to  persist  in  it,  since  there  was  nothing  more 
to  hopa* 

The  messenger  who  brought  to  Margaret  the  royal 
permission  to  resign  the  regency  delivered  to  Alva 
his  commission  as  captain-general  of  the  Netherlands. 
This  would  place  the  duke,  as  Philip  wrote  him,  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  council  of  finance  in  the  im- 
portant matter  of  the  confiscations/     It  raised  him. 


•  "Vonlans  et  ordonnans 
qn'ainsi  en  Boit  faict,  afin  que 
ceste  eeriense  sentence  serve 
d*exemple,  et  donn^  crainte  pour 
Tadvenir,  sans  ancnne  esperance 
de  grace."  Meteren,  Hist,  des 
Finrs-Bas,  fol.  54. 

•Among  contemporary  writers 
whom  I  have  consulted,  I  find  no 
authorities  for  this  remarkable 
statement  except  Meteren  and 
De  Thou.  This  might  seem 
strange  to  one  who  credited  the 
story,  but  not  so  strange  as  that 
a   proceeding    so    extraordinary 


should  have  escaped  the  vigilance 
of  Llorente,  the  secretary  of  the 
Holy  Office,  who  had  all  its 
papers  at  his  command.  I  have 
met  with  no  allusion  whatever  to 
it  in  his  pages. 

^  "  Au  moyen  de  la  patente  de 
gouverneur  general  que  le  duo 
aura  re9ue,  il  pourra  faire  cesser 
les  entraves  que  mettait  le  consoll 
des  finances  a  ce  qu'il  disposat 
des  deniers  des  confiscations." 
Corre8X)ondance  de  Philippe  11.% 
torn.  i.  p.  609. 
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indeed,  not  only  above  that  council,  but  above  every 
other  council  in  the  country.  It  gave  him  an 
authority  not  less  than  that  of  the  sovereign  himself 
And  Alva  prepared  to  stretch  this  to  an  extent 
greater  than  any  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands  had 
ever  ventured  on.  The  time  had  now  come  to  put 
his  terrible  machinery  into  operation.  The  regent 
was  gone,  who,  if  she  could  not  curb,  might  at  least 
criticise  his  actions.  The  prisons  were  full;  the 
processes  were  completed  Nothing  remained  but 
to  pass  sentence  and  to  executa 

On  the  fourth  of  January,  1568,  we  find  eighty- 
four  persons  sentenced  to  death  at  Valenciennes  on 
the  (diarge  of  having  taken  part  in  the  late  move- 
ments,— ^religious  or  political*  On  the  twentieth  of 
February,  ninety-five  persons  were  arraigned  before 
the  Council  of  Blood,  and  thirty-seven  capitally  con- 
victed.* On  the  twentieth  of  March  thirty-five  more 
were  condemned/  The  governor's  emissaries  were 
out  in  every  direction.  "  I  heard  that  preaching  was 
going  on  at  Antwerp,"  he  writes  to  Philip,  "  and  I 
sent  my  own  provost  there,  for  I  cannot  trust  the 
authorities.  He  arrested  a  good  number  of  heretics. 
They  will  never  attend  another  such  meeting.  The 
ma^strates  complain  that  the  interference  of  the 
provost  was  a  violation  of  their  privileges.  The 
magistrates  may  as  well  take  it  patiently.""  The 
pleasant  manner  in  which  the  duke  talks  over  the 
fistte  of  his  victims  with  his  master  may  remind  one 
of  the  similar  dialoorues  between  Petit  Andre  and 

o 

Louis  the  Eleventh,  in  "  Quentin  Durward." 

'    Bulletins      de     rAcad^mie  rinfraction   de  sea  privileges,  ^ 

Boy  ale   de    Belgiqae,   torn.  xtL  cause  de  Tenvoi  dudit  pr^vdt; 

par.  ii.  p.  62.  xnais  il  fandra  bien  qu'il  prenne 

*  Ibid.,  p.  62.  patience."      Correspondance   de 
^  Ibid.,  p.  63.  rhiiippe  U.,  torn.  ii.  p.  13. 

*  "  Le  magistrat  s'est  plaint  de 
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The  proceedings  in  Ghent  may  show  the  course 
pursued  in  the  other  cities.  Commissioners  were 
sent  to  that  capital,  to  ferret  out  the  suspected.  No 
less  than  a  hundred  and  forty-seven  were  summoned 
before  the  council  at  Brussels.  Their  names  were 
cried  about  the  streets  and  posted  up  in  placards  on 
the  public  buildings.  Among  them  were  many 
noble  and  wealthy  individuals.  The  officers  were 
particularly  instructed  to  ascertain  the  wealth  of  the 
parties.  Most  of  the  accused  contrived  to  make  their 
escape.  They  preferred  flight  to  the  chance  of  an 
acquittal  by  the  bloody  tribunal, — though  flight  in- 
volved certain  banishment  and  confiscation  of  pro- 
perty. Eighteen  only  answered  the  summons  by 
repairing  to  Brussels.  They  were  all  arrested  on  the 
same  day,  at  their  lodgings,  and,  without  exception, 
were  sentenced  to  death  I  Five  or  six  of  the 
principal  were  beheaded.  The  rest  perished  on  the 
gallows.* 

Impatient  of  what  seemed  to  him  a  too  tardy 
method  of  following  up  his  game,  the  duke  deter- 
mined on  a  bolder  movement,  and  laid  his  plans  for 
driving  a  goodly  number  of  victims  into  the  toils  at 
once.  He  fixed  on  Ash  Wednesday  for  the  time, — 
the  beginning  of  Lent,  when  men,  after  the  Carnival 
was  past,  would  be  gathered  soberly  in  their  own 
dwellings."  The  officers  of  justice  entered  their  pre- 
mises at  dead  of  night,  and  no  less  than  five  hundred 
citizens  were  dragged  from  their  beds  and  hurried 

•  Vandei'vynckt,  Troubles    dcs  The  authenticity  of   the    state* 

Pays-Bas,  torn.  ii.  pp.  243-2 17. —  ment,  he  adds,  is  incontestable. 
The  author  tells  us  he  collected  ^*  See  the  circular  of  Alva  to 

these  particulars   from  the  me-  the  officers  charged  with    these 

moirsand  diaries  of  eye-witnesses,  arrests,  in  the  Correspondance  de 

— confirmed,  moreover,  by  the  acts  Philippe  II.,  torn,  ii.,  Appendix, 

and  public  regiisters  of  the  time.  p.  600. 
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off  to  prison."  They  all  received  sentence  of  death  1" 
"  I  have  reiterated  the  sentence  again  and  again,'' 
he  writes  to  Philip,  "  for  they  torment  me  with  in- 
quiries whether  in  this  or  that  case  it  might  not  be 
commuted  for  banishment.  They  weary  me  of  my 
life  with  their  importunities."^  He  was  not  too 
weary,  however,  to  go  on  with  the  bloody  work  ;  for 
in  the  same  letter  we  find  him  reckoning  that  three 
hundred  heads  more  must  fall  before  it  will  be  time 
to  talk  of  a  general  pardon." 

It  was  common,  says  an  old  chronicler,  to  see  thirty 
or  forty  persons  arrested  at  once.  The  wealthier 
burghers  might  be  seen,  with  their  arms  pinioned 
behind  them,  dragged  at  the  horse's  tail  to  the  place 
of  execution."  The  poorer  sort  were  not  even 
summoned  to  take  their  trial  in  Brussels.      Their 


^  "Et,  affin  qne  ledict  duo 
d'Alve  face  apparoir  de  plas  son 
affection  sangainaire  et  tyrannic- 
qne,  il  a,  pass^  pen  de  temps, 
uiict  apprdhender,  tout  snr  nne 
nnict  [le  3  mars,  1568],  en  tontes 
les  villes  des  pays  d'embas,  nng 
grand  nombre  ae  cenlx  qn'il  a 
tenn  snspect  en  leur  foy,  et  les 
faictmectre  liors  leurs  maisons  et 
lictz  en  prison,  pour  en  apres,  k 
ea  commodity,  faire  son  plaisir  et 
▼olunt^  avecque  le^^dicts  prison- 
niers."  Oorrespondance  de  Guil- 
lauine  le  Taciturne,  torn.  iii.  p.  9. 
— I'he  extract  ia  from  a  memorial 
addressed  by  William  to  the  em- 
peror, vindicating  his  own  course, 
and  exposing,  with  the  indignant 
eloquence  oi  a  patriot,  the  wrongs 
and  calamities  of  his  country. 
This  document,  printed  by  Ga- 
chard,  is  a  version  from  the  Ger- 
man original  by  the  hand  of  a 
contemporary.  A  modern  trans- 
lation— so  ambitious  in  its  style 
that  one  may  distrust  its  fiJelity 
—is  also  to  be  foond  in  the  Ar- 


chives de  la  Maison  d'Orange- 
Nassan,  Supplement,  p.  91,  et 
seq. 

^  "  8e  prendieron  cerca  ^  de 
quinientos.  •  •  .  He  mandado  jus- 
ticiar todos,"  says  Alva  to  the 
king,  in  a  letter  written  in  cipher, 
April  13  th,  1568.  (Docnmentos 
ineditos,  tom.  iv.  p.  488.)  Not 
one  escaped  I  It  is  told  with  an 
air  oi  nonchalance  truly  appalling. 

^  "  Que  cada  dia  me  quiebran 
la  cabeza  con  dud  as  de  que  si  el 
que  delinqui6  desta  manera 
meresce  la  muerte,  6  si  el  que 
delinqui6  desta  otra  meresce  des- 
tierro,  que  no  me  dejan  vivir,  j 
no  basta  con  ellos."  Docnmentos 
ineditos,  tom.  iv.  p.  488. 

^  **  En  este  castigo  qne  ngora 
Be  hace  y  en  el  que  vendr4  des- 

Sues  de  Fascua  tcngo  que  pasari 
e  ochocientas  cabezos."     Ibid., 
p.  489. 

'•  "  Les  Bourgeois  qui  estoyet 
riches  de  quarante,  soixante,  et 
cent  mille  florins,  il  les  faysoit 
attaoher  k  la  qneoe  d'on  dieval, 
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cases  were  despatched  at  once,  and  they  were  hung 
up,  without  further  delay,  in  the  city  or  in  the 
suburbs.** 

Brandt,  in  his  History  of  the  Beformation,  has  col- 
lected many  particulars  respecting  the  persecution, 
especially  in  his  own  province  of  Holland,  during 
that  "  reign  of  terror."  Men  of  lower  consideration, 
when  dragged  to  prison,  were  often  cruelly  tortured 
on  the  rack,  to  extort  confessions  implicating  them- 
selves or  their  friends.  The  modes  of  death  adjudged 
by  the  bloody  tribunal  were  varioua  Some  were 
beheaded  with  the  sword, — a  distinction  reserved,  as 
it  would  seem,  for  persons  of  condition.  Some  were 
sentenced  to  the  gibbet,  and  others  to  the  stake.'' 
This  last  punishment,  the  most  dreadful  of  all,  was 
confined  to  the  greater  offenders  against  religion. 
But  it  seems  to  have  been  left  much  to  the  caprice 
of  the  judges,  sometimes  even  of  the  brutal  soldiery 
who  superintended  the  executions.  At  least  we  find 
the  Spanish  soldiers,  on  one  occasion,  in  their  righ- 
teous indignation,  throwing  into  the  flames  an  unhappy 
Protestant  preacher  whom  the  court  had  sentenced 
to  the  gallows." 

The  soldiers  of  Alva  were  many  of  them  veterans, 
who  had  borne  arms  against  the  Protestants  under 
Charles  the  Fifth, — comrades  of  the  men  who  at  that 
very  time  were  hunting  down  the  natives  of  the  New 
World  and  slaughtering  them  by  thousands  in  the 
name  of  relioion.  With  them  the  sum  and  substance 
of  religion  were  comprised  in  a  blind  faith  in  the 

et  ainei  les  faysoit  trainer,  ayant  ^  "  Lie    [Vargas]    promiscn^ 

leri  mains  Ii6c8  sur  lo  dos,  jasques  laq^neo,   igne,   homines  enecare." 

an  lien  o^  on  les  delivoit  pendre."  Reidanus,  Annales,  p.  6. 

Meteren,  Hist,  dej  PaysBas,  foL  "  Brandt,  Reformation  in  the 

55.  Low  Countries,  voL  i  p.  271. 
*•  Ibid.,  ubi  supra. 
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Bomish  Chuich,  and  in  uncompromising  hostility  to 
the  heretia  The  life  of  the  heretic  was  the  most 
acceptable  sacrifice  that  could  be  offered  to  Jehovah. 
With  hearts  thus  seared  by  fanaticism  and  made 
callous  by  long  familiarity  with  human  suffering,  they 
were  the  very  ministers  to  do  the  bidding  of  such  a 
master  as  the  duke  of  Alva. 

The  cruelty  of  the  persecutors  waa  met  by  an  in- 
domitable  courage  on  the  part  of  their  victims.  Most 
of  the  offences  were,  in  some  way  or  other,  connected 
with  religion.  The  accused  were  preachers,  or  had 
aided  and  comforted  the  preachers,  or  had  attended 
their  services,  or  joined  the  consistories,  or  afforded 
evidence,  in  some  form,  that  they  had  espoused  the 
damnable  doctrines  of  heresy.  It  is  precisely  in  such 
a  case,  where  men  are  called  to  suffer  for  conscience' 
sake,  that  they  are  prepared  to  endure  all, — to  die  in 
defence  of  their  opiniona  The  storm  of  persecution 
fell  on  persons  of  every  condition ;  men  and  women, 
the  young,  the  old,  the  infirm,  and  helplesa  But  the 
weaker  the  party,  the  more  did  his  spirit  rise  to 
endure  his  sufferinga  Many  affectmg  instances  are 
recorded  of  persons  who,  with  no  support  but  their 
trust  in  Heaven,  displayed  the  most  heroic  fortitude 
in  the  presence  of  their  judges,  and,  by  the  boldness 
with  which  they  asserted  their  opinions,  seemed  even 
to  court  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  On  the  scaffold 
and  at  the  stake  this  intrepid  spirit  did  not  desert 
them  ;  and  the  testimony  they  bore  to  the  truth  of 
the  cause  for  which  they  suffered  had  such  an  effect 
on  the  bystanders  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
silence  them.  A  cruel  device  for  more  effectually 
accomplishing  this  was  employed  by  the  officials. 
The  tip  of  the  tongue  was  seared  with  a  red-hot  iron, 
and  the  swollen  member  then  compressed  between 

VOL.  IL  O 
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two  plates  of  metal  screwed  fast  together.  Thus 
gagged,  the  groans  of  the  wretched  sufferer  found 
vent  in  strange  soimds  that  excited  the  brutal  merri- 
ment of  his  tormentora** 

But  it  is  needless  to  dwell  longer  on  the  miseries 
endured  by  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  in  this 
season  of  trial  Tet,  if  the  cruelties  perpetrated  in 
the  name  of  reUgion  are  most  degrading  to  humanity, 
they  must  be  allowed  to  liave  called  forth  the  most 
sublime  spectacle  which  humanity  can  present, — ^that 
of  the  martyr  offering  up  his  life  on  the  altar  of 
principla 

It  is  difficult — in  fact,  from  the  data  in  my  posses- 
sion, not  possible — to  calculate  the  number  of  those 
who  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner  in  this  dis- 
mal persecution*  "^  The  number,  doubtless,  was  not 
great  as  compared  with  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try,— ^not  so  great  as  we  may  find  left,  almost  every 
year  of  our  Uvea  on  a  single  battle-field.     When  the 


"  "  Hark  how  th«y  sing  I**  ex- 
claimed a  friar  in  the  crowd; 
"shonld  they  not  }ye  made  to 
dance  tooP"  Brandt,  Reforma- 
tion in  the  Low  Countries,  voL  i. 
p.  27r>. 

•*  It  will  be  understood  that  I 
am  speaking  of  the  period  em- 
braced, in  this  portion  of  the 
history,  tcrniinatmg  at  the  be- 

g inning  of  June,  1568,  when  the 
ouncu  of  Blood  had  been  in 
active  operation  about  four 
months,— the  period  when  the 
sword  of  le^al  persecution  fell 
heaviest.  Alva,  in  the  letter 
above  cited  to  Philip,  admits 
eight  hundred— including  three 
hundred  to  be  examined  after 
Easter — as  the  number  of  victims. 
(Documentos  in^ditos,  tom.  iv.  p. 
489.)  Viglius,  in  a  letter  of  the 
twenty-ninth  of  March,  says 
fifteen  hundred  had  been  already 
cited    before  the   tribunal,   tfaie 


greater  part  of  whom — ^they  had 
probably  fled  the  countij — were 
condemned  for  contumacy.  (Epist. 
ad  Hopperum,  p.  415.)  Grotius, 
alluding  to  this  period,  speaks 
even  more  va^ely  of  the  multi- 
tude of  the  victims,  as  innumer' 
able:  "Stipatsa  reis  custodise, 
innumeri  mortales  necati :  ubic[ue 
una  species  ut  captaa  civitatis.'* 
(Annales,  p.  29.)  So  also  Hooft, 
cited  by  Brandt :  **  The  Gallows, 
the  Wheels,  Stakes,  and  Trees  in 
the  highways,  were  loadcn  with 
carcasses  or  limbs  of  such  as 
had  been  hanged,  beheaded,  or 
roasted;  so  that  the  air,  which 
God  had  made  for  respiration  of 
the  hving,  was  now  become  the 
common  grave  or  habitation  of 
the  dead.'  (Reformation  in  the 
Low  Countries,  vol.  i.  p.  261.) 
Language  like  this,  however  ex- 
pressive, does  little  for  atatistica. 
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fiimis  of  legal  proceedings  are  maintained,  the  move- 
menta  of  justice — if  the  name  can  be  so  profaned — 
aie  oompaiativelj  taidj.  It  is  only,  as  in  the  French 
Bevolntioii,  when  thousands  are  swept  down  hj  the 
cannon,  or  whole  cargoes  of  wretched  victims  are 
plunged  at  once  into  ihe  waters,  that  death  moves  on 
with  the  gigantic  stride  of  pestilence  and  war. 

But  the  amount  of  suffering  fiom  such  a  persecu- 
tion is  not  to  be  estimated  merely  by  the  number  of 
those  who  have  actually  suffered  death,  when  the 
fear  of  death  hung  like  a  naked  sword  over  every 
man's  head.  Alva  had  expressed  to  Philip  the  wish 
that  every  man,  as  he  lay  down  at  night  or  as  he  rose 
in  the  morning,  **  might  feel  that  his  house,  at  any 
hour,  might  £aJl  and  crush  him  T'  This  humane 
wish  was  aocompUshed.  Those  who  escaped  death 
had  to  fear  a  fate  scarcely  less  dreadful,  in  banish- 
ment and  confiscation  of  property.  The  persecution 
very  soon  took  this  direction ;  and  persecution  when 
prompted  by  avarice  is  even  more  odious  than  when 
it  springs  from  £maticism,  which,  however  degrading 
in  itself,  is  but  the  perversion  of  the  religious 
principla 

Sentence  of  perpetual  exile  and  confiscation  was 
pronounced  at  once  against  all  who  fled  the  country." 
Even  the  dead  were  not  spared ;  as  is  shown  by  the 
process  instituted  against  the  marquis  of  Bergen  for 


*  Gorrespondanoe  de  Philippe 
IL,  torn.  iL  p.  4. 

**  Sentences  passed  bj  the 
Caancil  of  Blood  against  a  ^eat 
nomberof  indiTidnals — ^two  thon- 
gand  or  more — have  been  collected 
in  a  httle  volome  (Sententien  en 
Indaffingen  ran  Alba)  published 
at  Amsterdam  in  1735.  The 
parties  condemned  were  for  the 
moet  part  natives  of  Holland, 
Zeabwd,    and    UUecht.      Tbej 


woold  seem,  with  Terj  few  excep- 
tions, to  have  been  absented 
and,  being  pronounced  gnil^  ol 
contumacy,  were  sentenced  to 
banishment  and  the  oonfiseation 
of  their  property.  The  TV^ume 
furnishes  a  more  emphatic  com- 
mentarj  on  the  proceedings  oi 
Alra  than  any  thijig  which  ooull 
come  Irom  the  pen  of  the 
tonao. 

O  2 
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the  confiscation  of  his  estates  on  the  charge  of  trea- 
son. That  nobleman  had  gone  with  Montigny,  as  the 
reader  may  remember,  on  his  mission  to  Madrid, 
where  he  had  recently  died, — ^more  fortunate  than 
his  companion,  who  survived  for  a  darker  destiny. 
The  duke's  emissaries  were  everywhere  active  in 
making  up  their  inventories  of  the  property  of  the 
suspected  parties.  "  I  am  going  to  arrest  some  of  the 
richest  and  the  worst  oflenders,''  writes  Alva  to  his 
master,  ^'and  bring  them  to  a  pecuniary  composi- 
tion/'" He  shall  next  proceed,  he  says,  against  the 
delinquent  dtiea  In  this  way  a  round  sum  will  flow 
into  his  majesty's  cofiens.**  The  victims  of  this  class 
were  so  numerous  that  we  find  a  single  sentence  of 
the  council  sometimes  comprehending  eighty  or  a 
himdred  individuals.  One  before  me,  in  fewer 
words  than  are  taken  up  by  the  names  of  the 
parties,  dooms  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  inhabitants  of  Amsterdam  to  confiscation  and 
exile." 

One  may  imagine  the  distress  brought  on  this  once 
flourishing  country  by  this  wholesale  proscription ; 
for,  besides  the  parties  directly  interested,  there  was 
a  host  of  others  incidentally  affected, — ^hospitals  and 
charitable  establishments,  widows  and  helpless 
orphans,  now  reduced  to  want  by  the  failure  of  tlie 
sources  which  supplied  them  with  their  ordinary  sub- 
sistence." Slow  and  sparing  must  have  been  the 
justice  doled  out  to  such  impotent  creditors  when 

"  "  Acabando  este  castigo  oo* 
mensar^  4  prender  al^Dos  par- 
ticolares  de  los  mas  culpados  j 
mas  rioos  para  nioverloe  4  que 
Tengaa  4  composicion."  Doca- 
mentos  in^tos,  torn.  It.  pw 
48P. 

^  **  Deslos  talcs  se  saqae  todo 


el  f^lpe  de  dinero  qne  sea  pos- 
•ible."    Ibid.,  nbi  sopra. 

**  Sententien  van  A1y9l  bL 
122-124. 

■•  **  Gombien  d'Hospitanz,  Ve- 
fiies,  et  Orphelins,  estoyent  par 
oe  mojen  priT6s  de  leor  rentes,  et 
moyes  de  vivre !"  Meteren,  Uist. 
des  PajB-Bas,  fol.  55. 
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ihey  preferred  their  claims  to  a  tribunal  like  tlie 
Council  of  Blood  I  The  eflTect  was  soon  visible  in  the 
decay  of  trade  and  the  rapid  depopulation  of  the 
towna  Notwithstanding  the  dreadful  penalties  de- 
nounced against  fugitives,  great  numbers,  especially 
fix)m  the  border  states,  contrived  to  make  their 
escapa  The  neighbouring  districts  of  Germany 
opened  their  arms  to  the  wanderers;  and  many  a 
wretched  exile  from  the  northern  provinces,  flying 
across  the  frozen  waters  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  found 
reftige  within  the  hospitable  walls  of  Embden.*'  Even 
in  an  inland  city  like  Ghent,  half  the  houses,  if  we 
may  credit  the  historian,  were  abandoned."  Not  a 
fitmily  was  there,  he  says,  but  some  of  its  members 
had  tasted  the  bitterness  of  exile  or  of  death.* 
"The  ftuy  of  persecution,"  writes  the  prince  of 
Orange,  "spreads  such  horror  throughout  the  nation 
that  thousands,  and  among  them  some  of  the  princi- 
pal Papists,  have  fled  a  country  where  tyranny  seems 
to  be  directed  against  all,  without  distinction  of 
£aitk"» 

Yet  in  a  financial  point  of  view  the  results  did  not 
keep  pace  with  Alva's  wishea  Notwithstanding  the 
large  amount  of  the  confiscations,  the  proceeds,  as  he 
complains  to  Philip,  were  absorbed  in  so  many  ways, 
especially  by  the  peculation  of  his  agents,  that  he 
doubted  whether  the  expense  would  not  come  to 
more  than  the  profits  1**     He  was  equally  dissatisfied 

^  Brandt,  Befonnation  in  the  se  sont  retirez  en  dedcns  pen  de 

Low  Countries,  vol.  i.  p.  265.  temps  Hon  les  Pays-Bas,  en  con- 

"  Vandervynckt,  Troubles  dee  sid^ration    qne    ceste    tyrannie 

Pays-Bas,  torn.  ii.  p.  247.  8*exerce  contre  tons,  sans  anlcnne 

^  Ibid.,  p.  245.  distinction  de  la  religion."  Gorre- 

^  **  Par   laqnelle    anparavant  spondance  de  Guillaume  le  Taci« 

jamais  onye  tyrannie  et  pers^-  turne,  tom.  iiL  p.  14. 
cntion,  ledict  dnc  d*Albe  a  cans^         *'  "  Quo  temo  no  venga  k  ser 

partont  telle  penr,  qne  aulcnn<i  mayor  la  espesa  de  los  ministros 

milles  personnes,  et  mesmement  qneel^tilquedollosesacari."  Do* 

oenlx  estans  prindpanlx  papistes,  cumentos  indMitos,  tom  ir,  p.  495. 
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with  the  conduct  of  other  functionaries.  The  com- 
missioneFB  sent  into  the  provinces,  instead  of  using 
their  efforts  to  detect  the  guilty,  seemed  disposed, 
he  said,  rather  to  conceal  them.  Even  the  members 
of  the  Council  of  Troubles  manifested  so  much  apathy 
in  their  vocation  as  to  ^ve  him  more  annoyance  than 
the  delinquents  themselves  P  The  only  person  who 
showed  any  zeal  in  the  service  was  Vargaa  He  was 
worth  all  the  others  of  the  council  put  together.** 
The  duke  might  have  excepted  from  this  sweeping 
condemnation  Hessels,  the  lawyer  of  Ghent,  if  the 
rumours  concerning  him  were  trua  This  worthy 
councillor,  it  is  said,  would  sometimes  &11  asleep  in 
his  chair,  worn  out  by  the  &tigue  of  trying  causes 
and  signing  death-warrant&  In  this  state,  when 
suddenly  called  on  to  pronounce  the  doom  of  a  pri- 
soner, he  would  cry  out,  half  awake  and  rubbing  his 
eyes,  ^'Ad  patibulum/  Ad  patibulumr — ^''To  the 
l^owsl  to  the  gallows  I"** 

But  Vargas  was  after  the  duke's  own  heart  Alva 
was  never  weary  of  commending  his  follower  to  the 
king.  He  besought  Philip  to  interpose  in  his  behalf, 
and  cause  three  suits  which  had  been  brought  against 
that  functionary  to  be  suspended  during  his  absence 
from  Spain.  The  king  accordingly  addressed  the 
judge  on  the  subject  But  the  magistrate  (his  name 
should  have  been  preserved)  had  the  independence 

retidfroKerwU  iempla,  honi  nihil 
faxeitmt  conird,  ergo  debefU  omn^8 
paiihidare.**  Beidaniis,  Annales, 
p.  5. 

•*  "  Qnand  on  r^veilloit  pour 
dire  bod  avis,  n  disoit  tont  endor- 
mi,  en  se  frottant  lea  yeoz,  ad 
patibulum,  ad  patibulum,  o'est-^ 
aire,  an  gibet,  an  ji^bet."  Anb^ri, 
M^m.  ponr  servir  h  I'Hist.  de 
HoUaade,  p.  22 


**  "  El  tribunal  todo  qne  bioe 
para  estas  cosas  no  solamente  no 
me  ajnda,  pero  e8t6rbame  tanto 
qne  tengo  mas  qne  hacer  con  ellos 
qne  con  delincnentes.**  Ibid.,  nbi 
Bniira. 

^  Vargas  passed  as  snmmnry 
a  judgment  on  the  people  of  the 
Netherlands  as  that  impnted  to 
the  Inquisition,  condensing  it 
into  a  memorable  sentence,  mnch 
admired  for  its  Latinity:  **Hah 
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to  reply  that  ^jostioe  must  take  its  oonrae,  and 
ooold  not  be  suspended  from  &your  to  any  ona^ 
^  Nor  would  I  have  it  so/'  answered  Philip  (it  is  the 
king  who  teUs  it)  :  ^  I  would  do  only  what  is  possible 
to  save  the  interests  of  Vargas  from  suffering  by  his 
absence/'  In  conclusion,  he  tells  the  duke  that 
Vargas  should  give  no  heed  to  what  is  said  of  the 
suits,  since  he  must  be  assured,  after  the  letter  he 
has  received  under  the  Toy^l  hand,  that  his  sovereign 
fully  approves  his  conduct*  But  if  Vargas,  by 
his  unscrupulous  devotion  to  the  cause,  won  the  con- 
fidence of  his  employers,  he  incurred,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  unmitigated  hatred  of  the  people, — a 
hatred  deeper,  it  would  almost  seem,  than  even  that 
which  attached  to  Alva ;  owing  perhaps  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that,  as  the  instrument  for  the  execution 
of  the  duke's  measures,  Vargas  was  brought  more 
immediately  in  contact  with  the  people  than  the 
duke  himself 

As  we  have  already  seen,  many,  especially  of  those 
who  dwelt  in  the  border  provinces,  escaped  the  storm 
of  persecution  by  volimtary  exile.  The  suspected 
parties  woold  seem  to  have  received,  not  unfrequently, 
kindly  intiooations  from  the  local  ma^strates  of  the 
&te  that  menaced  them."  Others,  who  lived  in  the 
interior,  were  driven  to  more  desperate  courses. 
They  banded  together  in  considerable  numbers, 
under  the  name  of  the  "wild  Gueux,'* — *^  Gueux 
gaucagcB^  and  took  refuge  in  the  forests,  particularly 
of  West  Flax^ders.  Thence  they  saUied  forth,  fell 
iqxm  uneuspecting  travellers,  especially  the  monks 
and  eoc^fisiaBtiGB^  whom  they  robbed,  aud  sometimes 
mmdored.     Occasionally  they  were  so  bold  as  to 

*  CofvefiKmdiiioe  de  Fhi2ip|»e     Ixm  Gcmntnei,  niL  i.  pp.  K^ 
JLa  torn.  n.  p.  12.  2'^  t!t  iiiitjiL 
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invade  the  monasteries  and  churches,  stripping  them 
of  their  rich  ornaments,  their  plate  and  other 
valuables,  when,  loaded  with  booty,  they  hurried 
back  to  their  fastnesses.  The  evil  proceeded  to  such 
a  length  that  the  governor-general  was  obliged  to 
order  out  a  strong  force  to  extermmate  the  banditti, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  published  an  edict 
declaring  that  every  district  should  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  damage  done  to  property  within  its 
limits  by  these  marauders.'^ 

It  might  be  supposed  that,  under  the  general 
feeling  of  resentment  provoked  by  Alva's  cruel  policy, 
his  life  would  have  been  in  constant  danger  from  the 
hand  of  the  assassin.  Once,  indeed,  he  had  nearly 
fallen  a  victim  to  a  conspiracy  headed  by  two  brothers, 
men  of  good  family  in  Flanders,  who  formed  a  plan 
to  kill  hTTTi  while  attending  mass  at  an  abbey  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Brussels."  But  Alva  was  not 
destined  to  fall  by  the  hand  of  violenca 

We  may  well  believe  that  wise  and  temperate  men, 
like  Viglius,  condemned  the  duke's  proceedings  as 
no  less  impolitic  than  cruel  That  this  veteran 
councillor  did  so  is  apparent  from  his  confidential 
letters,  though  he  was  too  prudent  to  expose  himself 
to  Alva's  enmity  by  openly  avowing  it."  There  were 
others,  however, — the  princes  of  Germany,  in  par- 
ticular,— who  had  no  such  reasons  for  dissembling, 
and  who  carried  their  remonstrances  to  a  higher 
tribunal  than  that  of  the  govemor-general 

On  the  second  of  March,  1568,  the  emperor  Maxi- 

■^  (Jrotins,  Annales,   p.    29. —  aljquam  {tineBti  hnjns  temporis, 

Vandervynckt,      Troobles      dee  criminalitimqueprocessunmfinem, 

Pays-Bas,  torn.  iL  p.  450.        ^  qainon  popul  urn  tan  turn  nostrnm, 

*  Campana,  Guerra  de  Fian-  sed  vicmoa  omnes  exaspcrant.** 
dra,  fol.  38. — Ferreras,  Hist.  d'Es-  Yiglii  Epist.  ad  Hopperum,  p. 
pagne,  torn.  ix.  p.  555.  482* 

*  "Yalde  optaremas  tandem 
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milian,  in  the  name  of  the  electors,  addressed  a  letter 
to  Philip,  in  behalf  of  his  oppressed  subjects  in  the 
Netherlands.  He  reminded  the  king  that  he  had 
already  more  than  once,  and  in  most  affectionate 
terms,  interceded  with  him  for  a  milder  and  more 
merciful  policy  towards  his  Flemish  subjects.  He 
entreated  his  royal  kinsman  to  reflect  whether  it 
were  not  better  to  insure  the  tranquillity  of  the 
state  by  winning  the  hearts  of  his  people  than  by 
excessive  rigour  to  drive  them  to  extremity.  A  nd  he 
concluded  by  intimating  that,  as  a  member  of  the 
Germanic  body,  the  Netherlands  had  a  right  to  be 
dealt  with  in  that  spirit  of  clemency  which  waa 
conformable  to  the  constitutions  of  the  empire.^ 

Although  neither  the  arguments  nor  the  impor- 
tunity of  Maximilian  had  power  to  shake  the  con- 
stancy of  Philip,  he  did  not  refuse  to  enter  into  some 
explanation,  if  not  vindication,  of  his  conduct. 
"What  I  have  done,"  he  replied,  "has  been  for  the 
repose  of  the  provinces  and  for  the  defence  of  the 
Catholic  faith.  If  I  had  respected  jiistice  less,  I 
should  have  despatched  the  whole  business  in  a  single 
day.  No  one  acquainted  with  the  state  of  affairs 
will  find  reason  to  censure  my  severity.  Nor  would 
I  do  otherwise  than  I  have  done,  though  I  should 
risk  the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands, — no,  though 
the  world  should  fall  in  ruins  around  me  1"^  Such  a 
reply  effectually  closed  the    orrespondence. 

The  wretched  people  of  the  Netherlands,  mean 
while,  now  looked  to  the  prince  of  Orange  as  the 

^  Corre8]x>ndanc6  de  Philippe  seems  to  have  pnt  himself  in  the 

n.,  torn.  ii.  p.  15.  attitude  of  the  *'  justam  et  tena- 

^  "  T  quando  por  esta  caasa  cem"  of  Horace.    His  concluding 

06  aventurasf>en  los  ERtados,  j  h^perhole  is  almost  a  literal  ver- 

me  viniesse  a  caer  el  mnndo  unci-  sion  of  the  Roman  bu^ : 

ma."      Correspondance  de    Phi-  **  Si  fractas  illabatnr  orbis, 

lippe  n.,  torn.  iL  p.  27. — Philip  Impavidom  ferient  minn.** 
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only  refuge  left  them,  under  Providence.  Those 
who  fled  the  country,  especiallj  persons  of  higher 
condition,  gathered  round  his  little  court  at  Dillen- 
buig,  where  they  were  eagerly  devising  plans  for 
the  best  means  of  restoring  freedom  to  their  country. 
They  brought  with  them  repeated  invitations  from 
their  coimtrymen  to  WUliam  that  he  would  take  up 
arms  in  their  defence.  The  Protestants  of  Antwerp, 
in  particular,  promised  that,  if  he  would  raise  funds 
by  coining  his  plate,  they  would  agree  to  pay  him 
double  the  value  of  it* 

William  had  no  wish  nearer  his  heart  than  that  of 
assuming  the  enterprisa  But  he  knew  the  diffi- 
culties that  lay  in  the  way,  and,  like  a  wise  man,  he 
was  not  disposed  to  enter  on  it  till  he  saw  the  means 
of  carrying  it  through  successfully.  To  the  citizens 
of  Antwerp  he  answered  that  not  only  would  he 
devote  his  plate,  but  his  person,  and  all  that  he  pos- 
sessed, most  willingly,  for  the  freedom  of  religion 
and  of  his  country.^  But  the  expenses  of  raising  a 
force  were  great, — at  the  very  least,  six  hundred 
thousand  florins;  nor  could  he  now  undertake  to 
procure  that  amount,  unless  some  of  the  principal 
merchants,  whom  he  named,  would  consent  to  remain 
with  him  as  security.^ 

In  the  meantime  he  was  canying  on  an  extensive 
correspondence  with  the  German  princes,  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Huguenot  party  in  France,  and  even 
with  the  English  Government, — endeavouring  to  pro- 
pitiate them  to  the  cause,  as  one  in  which  every 
Protestant  had  an   interest.     From  the  elector  of 

•   Archives     de     la     Maison  proj^os^  toncliant  sa  vasselle,  ains 

d'Orange-Nassau,      Supplement,  de  sa  propre  personne,  et  de  tout 

p.  87.  ce    que    reste  en  son   pouvoir." 

*•  "  H  n'est  pas  seulement  con-  Archives  do  la  Maison  d'Orange- 

tent  de  s'employer  k  la  n^cessit^  Nassau,  Supplement,  p.  8d. 
prisente  par  ie  moyeu  par  eulz         ^  Ibid.,  uoi  supra. 
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Saxony  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  he  received 
assurances  of  aid.  Considerable  sums  seem  to  have 
been  secretly  remitted  from  the  principal  towns  in 
the  Low  Countries ;  while  Culemborg,  Hoogstraten, 
Louis  of  Nassau,  and  the  other  great  lords  who 
shared  his  exile,  contributed  as  largely  as  their 
dilapidated  fortunes  would  allow.*  The  prince  him- 
self parted  with  his  most  precious  effects,  pawning 
his  jewels,  and  sending  his  plate  to  the  mint, — "  the 
ornaments  of  a  palace,"  exclaims  an  old  writer,  "  but 
yielding  little  for  the  necessities  of  war/'* 

By  these  sacrifices  a  considerable  force  was  assem- 
bled  before  the  end  of  April,  consisting  of  the  most 
irregular  and  incongruous  materiak  There  were 
Ge^a  mercenaries  who  had  no  interest  in  the 
cause  beyond  their  pay ;  Huguenots  from  France, 
who  brought  into  the  field  a  hatred  of  the  Boman 
Catholics  which  made  them  little  welcome,  even  as 
allies,  to  a  large  portion  of  the  Netherlands;  and 
lastly,  exiles  from  the  Netherlands, — the  only  men 
worthy  of  the  struggle, — ^who  held  life  cheap  in 
comparison  with  the  great  cause  to  which  they 
devoted  it.  But  these,  however  strong  in  their 
patriotism,  were  for  the  most  part  simple  burghers, 
untrained  to  arms,  and  ill-fitted  to  cope  with  the 
hardy  veterans  of  Castile. 

Before  completing  his  levies,  the  prince  of  Orange, 


•  The  funds  were  chiefly  fur- 
nished, as  it  would  seem,  by  Ant- 
werp, and  the  great  towns  of 
Holland,  Zealand,  Friesland,  and 
Groningen,  the  quarter  of  the 
country  where  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence was  always  high.  The 
noble  exiles  with  William  contri- 
buted half  the  amount  raised. 
This  information  was  given  to 
Alva  by  Villers,  one  of  the 
banished    lords,    after    lie    had 


fallen  into  the  duke's  hands  in  a 
disastrous  affair,  of  which  some 
account  will  be  given  in  the 
present  chapter.  Correspondance 
ae  Philippe  IL,  torn.  iL  p.  27.^  ^ 

^  "  Ipse  Arausionensis  monilia, 
vasa  ar^entea,  tapetes,  cfetera 
supellectilis  divendit,  digna  rogio 
palatio  ornamenta  sed  exi^  ad 
oellum  momentL**  Keidanna, 
Annales,  p.  6. 
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at  tibe  suggestion  of  his  friend  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse,  prepared  and  published  a  document,  known 
as  his  "  Justification,"  in  which  he  vindicated  him- 
self and  his  cause  from  the  charges  of  Alva  He 
threw  the  original  blame  of  the  troubles  on  Gran- 
velle,  denied  having  planned  or  even  promoted  the 
confederacy  of  the  nobles,  and  treated  with  scorn 
the  charge  of  having,  from  motives  of  criminal 
ambition,  fomented  rebellion  in  a  countiy  where  he 
had  larger  interests  at  stake  than  almost  any  other 
inhabitant.  He  touched  on  his  own  services,  as  well 
as  those  of  his  ancestors,  and  the  ingratitude  with 
which  they  had  been  requited  by  the  throne.  And 
in  conclusion  he  prayed  that  his  majesty  might  at 
length  dpen  his  eyes  to  the  innocence  of  his  perse- 
cuted subjects,  and  that  it  might  be  made  apparent 
to  the  world  that  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  them  had 
come  from  evil  counsellors  rather  than  himself^ 

The  plan  of  the  campaign  was  to  distract  the 
duke's  attention,  and,  if  possible,  create  a  general 

^  The  **  Justification"  has  been  tiones  AlbanL"  It  fared  with  the 
wery  commonlj  attributed  to  the  prinoe*8  *'  Justification"  as  it  did 
pen  of  the  learned  Languet,  who      with  the  famous  *'  Farewell  Ad- 


much  in  William*6  confidence,  dress"  of   Washington,  so  often 

and  is  known  to  have  been  with  attributed  to  another  pen  than 

him  at  this  time.      But  William  his,  but  which,  however  much  it 

WHS  too  practised  a   writer,  as  may  have  been  benefited  by  the 

Groen  well  suggest^,  to  make  it  counsels  and  corrections  of  others, 

probable  that  he  would  trust  the  bears  on  every  page  unequivocal 

composition  of  a  paper  of  such  marks  of  its  genuineness.    Tlie 

moment  to  any  hand  out  his  own.  **  Justification"  called  out  several 

It  is  very  likely  that  he  submitted  answers  from  the  oppositeparty. 

his  own  draft  to  the  revision  of  Among  them  were  two  by  T^rcas 

Languet,  whose  political  sa^acitj  and  Del  Rio.    But  in  tne  judg* 

he  well  understood.    And  tnis^  is  ment  of  Viglius — whose  bias  cer- 

the  most  that  can  be  fairly  in-  tainly  did  not  lie  on  William*8 

ferred  from  Languet's  own    ao-  side — ^these  answers  were  a  failure, 

count  of  the  matter  :^  "  Fui  Dil-  See  his  letter  to  Hopper  (Epist. 

lemburgi  per  duodecim   ot   tre-  ad    Hopperum,    p.    458).       The 

decim  dies,  ubi  Prince ps  Orangisa  reader  will  find  a  full  discussion 

mihi  et  aliquot  aliis  curavit  pro-  of  the  matter  by  Groen,  in  the 

lixe    explicari    caasas    et    initia  Archives  de  la  Afaison  d'Orange- 

tumultuum  in  inferiore  Gkrmania  Nassau,  torn.  iiL  p.  187. 
et  Boam  responsionem  ad  aocusa- 
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lismg  in  the  country^  by  assailing  it  on  three  several 
points  at  onca  A  Huguenot  corps,  under  an  adven- 
turer named  GocqueviUe,  was  to  operate  against 
Artois ;  Hoogstraten,  with  the  lord  of  Yillers,  and 
others  of  the  banished  nobles,  was  to  penetrate  the 
country  in  a  central  direction,  through  Brabant ; 
while  William's  brothers,  the  Counts  Louis  and 
Adolphus,  at  the  head  of  a  force  partly  Flemish, 
partlj  German,  were  to  cany  the  war  over  the 
Crthem  borders,  into  Groningen.  The  prince  him- 
self,  who  established  his  head-quarters  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cleves,  was  busy  in  assembling  a  force 
prepared  to  suppoi*t  any  one  of  the  divisions,  as 
occasion  might  require. 

It  was  the  latter  part  of  April  before  Hoogstraten 
and  Louis  took  the  field  The  Huguenots  were  still 
later ;  and  William  met  with  difficulties  which  greatly 
retarded  the  formation  of  his  own  corps.  The  great 
difficulty — one  which  threatened  to  defeat  the  enter- 
prise at  its  commencement — ^was  the  want  of  money, 
equally  felt  in  raising  troops  and  in  enforcing  disci- 
pline among  them  when  they  were  raised.  "  If  you 
have  any  love  for  me,"  he  writes  to  his  friend,  the 
**  wise"  landgrave  of  Hesse,  "  I  beseech  you  to  aid 
me  privately  with  a  sum  sufficient  to  meet  the  pay 
of  the  troops  for  the  first  month.  Without  this  I 
shall  be  in  danger  of  failing  in  my  engagements, — to 
me  worse  than  death ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  ruin 
which  such  a  failure  must  bring  on  our  credit  and  on 
the  causa"*  We  are  constantly  reminded,  in  the 
career  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  of  the  embarrass- 
ments under  which  our  own  Washington  laboured  in 

^  "  En  qnoj  ne  gist  pas  senle-  que  j'a^merois  mieulzmorirqnelM 

ment  le    bion  de  ce  faict,  mala  laillir  a  ma  promesRe."    Archives 

aussi  mon  honeur  et  reputation*  de  la  Mais  on  d'Orange-Kasaaiif 

pour  avoir  promis  aus  gens  de  Supplement,  p.  89* 
guerre  leur  poier  le  diet  moie,  et 
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the  time  of  the  Beyolution,  and  of  the  patience  and 
anoonquerable  spiiit  which  enabled  him  to  surmount 
them. 

Little  need  be  said  of  two  of  the  expeditions, 
which  were  fiulures.  Hoogstraten  had  scarcely 
crossed  the  frontier,  towards  the  end  of  April,  when 
he  was  met  by  Alva's  trusty  lieutenant,  Sancho 
Davila,  and  beaten,  with  considerable  loss.  Villers 
and  some  others  of  the  rebel  lords,  made  prisoners, 
escaped  the  sword  of  the  enemy  in  the  field,  to  fisdl 
by  that  of  the  executioner  in  Brussela  Hoogstraten, 
with  the  renmant  of  his  forces,  made  good  his  re- 
treat, and  effected  a  junction  with  the  prince  of 
Orange.* 

Cocqueville  met  with  a  worse  fata  A  detachment 
of  French  troops  was  sent  against  him  by  Charles 
the  Ninth,  who  thus  requited  the  service  of  the 
same  kind  he  had  lately  received  from  tho  duke  of 
Alva.  On  the  approach  of  their  countrymen,  the 
Huguenots  basely  laid  down  their  arms.  Cocqueville 
and  his  principal  officers  were  surrounded,  made  pri- 
soners, and  perished  ignominiously  on  the  scaffold." 

The  enterprise  of  Louis  of  Nassau  was  attended 
with  different  results.  Yet  after  he  had  penetrated 
into  Groningen  he  was  sorely  embarrassed  by  the 
mutinous  spirit  of  the  German  mercenaries.  The 
province  was  defended  by  Count  Aremberg,  its 
governor,  a  brave  old  officer,  who  had  studied  the 
art  of  war  under  Charles  the  Fifth ;  one  of  those 
models  of  chivalry  on  whom  the  men  of  a  younger 
generation  are  ambitious  to  form  themselves.  He 
had  been  employed  on  many  distinguished  services, 
and  there  were  few  men  at  the  court  of  Brussels 

•  Mendoia,  Comentarioe,  p.  •  Meteren.  Hist,  des  Pays-Baa, 
4fi,  et  seq. — Coruejo,  Disension  lol.  56.— De  Thon,  Hist  oniver- 
d6  Fkadat,  p.  63.  aelle,  torn.  y.  p.  443. 
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who  enjoyed  higher  consideration  under  both  Philip 
and  his  father.  The  strength  of  his  forces  lay  in  his 
Spanish  infimtiy.  He  was  deficient  in  cavalry^  but 
was  soon  to  be  reinforced  by  a  body  of  horse  under 
Count  MegeUy  who  was  a  day's  march  in  his  rear. 

Aremberg  soon  came  in  sight  of  Louis,  who  was 
less  troubled  by  the  presence  of  his  enemy  than  by 
the  disorderly  condurt  of  his  German  soldiers,  elf 
morous  for  their  pay.  Doubtful  of  his  men,  Louis 
declined  to  give  battle  to  a  foe  so  &.r  superior  to  him 
in  everything  but  numbers.  He  accordingly  estab- 
lished himself  in  an  uncommonly  strong  position, 
which  the  nature  of  the  ground  fortimately  afforded. 
Li  his  rear,  protected  by  a  thick  wood,  stood  the 
convent  of  Heyligerlee,  which  gave  its  name  to  the 
battle.  Li  front  the  land  sloped  towards  an  exten- 
sive morasa  His  infantry,  on  the  left,  was  partly 
screened  by  a  hill  from  the  enemy's  fire  ;  and  on  the 
right  he  stationed  his  cavalry,  under  the  command 
of  his  brother  Adolphus,  who  was  to  fall  on  the  enemy's 
flank,  should  they  be  hardy  enough  to  give  battla 

But  Aremberg  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
difficulties  of  the  groxmd  to  risk  an  engagement,  at 
least  till  he  was  strengthened  by  the  reinforcement 
under  Megen.  Unfortunately,  the  Spanish  infantry, 
accustomed  to  victory,  and  feeling  a  contempt  for  the 
disorderly  levies  opposed  to  them,  loudly  called  to 
be  led  against  the  heretics.  In  vain  their  more  pru- 
dent general  persisted  in  his  plan.  They  chafed  at 
the  delay,  refusing  to  a  Flemish  commander  the 
obedience  which  they  might  probably  have  paid  to 
one  of  their  own  nation.  They  openly  accused  him 
of  treachery,  and  of  having  an  understanding  with 
his  countrymen  in  the  enemy's  camp.  Stimg  by 
their  reproaches,  Aremberg  had  the  imprudence  to 
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do,  wliat  more  than  one  braye  man  has  been  led  to 
do,  both  before  and  since :  he  surrendered  his  own 
judgment  to  the  importunities  of  his  soldiers.  Cry- 
ing out  that  ''they  should  soon  see  if  he  were  a 
traitor/'"  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  little 
army  and  marehed  against  the  enemy.  His  artillery, 
meanwhile,  which  he  had  posted  on  his  right,  opened 
a  brisk  fire  on  Louis's  left  wing,  where,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  it  did  little  execution. 

Under  cover  of  this  fire  the  main  body  of  the 
Spanish  in&ntry  moved  forward ;  but,  as  their  com- 
mander had  foreseen,  the  men  soon  became  entangled 
in  the  morass;  their  ranks  were  thrown  into  dis- 
order ;  and  when  at  length,  after  long  and  painful 
efforts,  they  emerged  on  the  firm  ground,  they  were 
more  spent  with  toil  than  they  would  have  been  after 
a  hard  day's  march.  Thus  jaded,  and  sadly  in  dis- 
array, they  were  at  once  assailed  in  firont  by  an 
enemy,  who,  conscious  of  his  own  advantage,  was  all 
fresh  and  hot  for  action.  Notwithstanding  their 
distressed  condition,  Aremberg's  soldiers  maintained 
their  ground  for  some  time,  like  men  unaccustomed 
to  defeat.  At  length  Louis  ordered  the  cavalry  on 
his  right  to  charge  Aremberg's  flank.  This  unex- 
pected movement,  occurring  at  a  critical  moment, 
decided  the  day.  Assailed  in  firont  and  in  flank, 
hemmed  in  by  the  fatal  morass  in  the  rear,  the 
Spaniards  were  thrown  into  utter  confusion.  Li  vain 
their  gallant  leader,  proof  against  danger,  though  not 
against  the  taxmts  of  his  followers,  endeavoured  to 
rally  them.  His  horse  was  killed  imder  him ;  and, 
as  he  was  mounting  another,  he  received  a  shot  fi-om 
a  foot-soldier,  and  fell  mortally  wounded  fix)m  his 


"Ains,  comme  gens  predes-      oontre  Iny   jnsquAS    k   Tappeler 
z  a  leur  malheur  et  ae  leor      traistre,  et  qa*il  s'entendoit  aveo 


n 
tinez  a  leur  malheur  et  de  lenr      traistre,  et  qu' 
general,  crierent  plus  que  devant      les  ennemis.    Luy,  qui  estoit  tout 
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saddle.**  The  rout  now  became  general  Some  took 
to  the  morafis,  and  feU  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 
Some  succeeded  in  cutting  their  way  through  the 
ranks  of  their  assailants,  while  many  more  lost  their 
lives  in  the  attempt.  The  ground  was  covered  with 
the  wounded  and  the  dead.  The  victory  was 
complete. 

Sixteen  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  left  on  that 
&tal  field.  In  the  imagination  of  the  exile  thirsting 
for  vengeance,  it  might  serve  in  some  degree  to 
balance  the  bloody  roU  of  victims  whom  the  pitiless 
duke  had  sent  to  their  account  Nine  pieces  of 
artillery,  with  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition  and 
military  stores,  a  ridi  service  of  plate  belonging  to 
Aremberg,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money  lately 
received  by  him  to  pay  the  arrears  of  the  soldiers, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  patriots.  Yet  as  serious  a 
loss  as  any  inflicted  on  the  Spaniards  was  that  of 
their  brave  commander.  His  corpse,  disfigured  by 
wounds,  was  recognised,  amid  a  heap  of  the  slain,  by 
the  insignia  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  which  he  wore 
round  his  neck,  and  which  Louis  sent  to  the  prince, 
his  brother,  as  a  proud  trophy  of  his  victory.*"  The  joy 
of  the  conquerors  was  dimmed  by  one  mournful  event, 


noble  et  conragenz,  letir  dit: 
•  Guy,  je  voQB  xnonstreray  si  je  le 
BTiis."'  Brant6me,  CEavres,  torn, 
ip.  382. 

**  Brantdme  has  giyen  ns  the 
portrait  of  this  Flemish  noble- 
man, with  whom  he  became  ao- 
qainted  on  his  visit  to  Vsais, 
when  sent  thither  by  Alva  to 
relieve  the  French  monarch.  The 
chivalrous  old  writer  dwells  on 
the  personal  appearance  of  Arem- 
berff,  his  noble  mein  and  high- 
bred courtesy,  which  made  him 
a  favourite  with  the  dames  of  the 
royal  circle :    **  Un  tree  beau  et 

VOL.  n. 


tree  agreable  seigneur,  surtont  de 
fort  grande  et  haute  taille  et  de 
tres  belle  apparence."  (CEuvres, 
torn.  L  p.  383.)  Nor  does  he 
omit  to  mention,  among  other 
accomplishments,  the  fluency  with 
which  he  could  speak  French  and 
several  other  languages.  Ibid., 
p.  381. 
*^  See  a  letter  written,  as  seems 

Erobable,  by  a  councillor  of  Wil- 
am  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the 
week  after  the  battle.  Archives 
de  la  Maison  d'Orange-Nasean, 
torn,  iii  p.  22L 
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the  death  of  Count  Adolphus  of  Nassau,  who  fell, 
bravely  fighting,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  one  of  the 
first  victims  in  the  war  of  the  revolution.  He  was 
a  younger  brother  of  William,  only  twenty-seven 
years  of  age.  But  he  had  already  given  promise  of 
those  heroic  qualities  which  proved  him  worthy  of 
the  generous  race  fi'om  which  he  sprang.** 

The  battle  was  fought  on  the  twenty-third  of  May, 
1568,  On  the  day  following  Count  Megen  arrived 
with  a  remforcement.-too  late  to  secure  the  victory, 
but  not,  as  it  proved,  too  late  to  snatch  the  finuts  of 
it  from  the  victors.  By  a  rapid  movement,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  himself  into  the  town  of  Groningen, 
and  thus  saved  that  important  place  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  patriots.** 

The  tidings  of  the  battle  of  Heyligerlee  caused  a 
great  sensation  through  the  country.  While  it  raised 
the  hopes  of  the  malcontents,  it  filled  the  duke  of 
Alva  with  indignation,— the  greater,  as  he  perceived 
that  the  loss  of  the  battle  was  to  be  referred  mainly 
to  the  misconduct  of  his  own  soldiers.  He  saw  with 
alarm  the  disastrous  effect  likely  to  be  produced  by 


•*  It  IS  a  coTntnoTi  report  of  his- 
torians that  Adolphus  and  Arem- 
berf?  met  iu  single  combat  in  the 
thick  of  the  fight  and  fell  by  each 
other's  hands.  See  Cornejo, 
Disension  de  Flandes,  fol.  t)3 ; 
Strada,  De  Bello  Belgico,  tom.  i. 
p.  282;  et  al.  An  incident  so 
romantic  found  easy  credit  in  a 
romantic  age. 

**  The  accounts  of  the  battle  of 
Heylii^erlee,  given  somewhat  con- 
fusedly, may  be  found  in  Herrera, 
Hist,  del  Mundo,  tom.  i.  p.  688, 
et  seq., — Campana,  Guerra  di 
Fiandra  (Vicenza,  1602),  p.  42,  et 
seq.,  —  Mendoza,  Comentarios, 
(Madrid,  LVj2),  p.  43,  et  seq.,— 
Cornejo,  Disension  de  Flandes, 
fol.  bti^et  seq.t — Caiuero,  Guerras 


de  Flandes  (Brnsselas,  1625),  p. 
24,  et  seq., — Strada,  De  Bello 
Belgico,  tom.  i.  p.  382,  et  seq., — 
Bentivoglio,  Guerra  di  Fiandra, 
p.  192,  et  seq. — The  last  writer 
tells  us  he  had  heard  the  story 
more  than  once  from  the  son  and 
heir  of  the  deceased  Count  Arem- 
berg,  who  sorely  lamented  that 
his  gallant  father  should  have 
thrown  away  his  life  for  a  mis- 
taken point  of  honour. — In  ad- 
dition to  the  above  authorities,  I 
regret  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
cite  a  volume  published  by  M. 
Gachard  since  the  present  chapter 
was  written.  It  contains  the 
correspondence  of  Alva  relating  to 
the  invasion  by  Louifl. 
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80  brilliant  a  success  on  the  part  of  the  rebels  in  the 
very  beginning  of  the  struggle.  The  hardy  men  of 
Friesland  would  rise  to  assert  their  independence. 
The  prince  of  Orange,  with  his  German  levies,  would 
unite  with  his  victorious  brother,  and,  aided  by  the 
inhabitants,  would  be  in  condition  to  make  formidable 
head  against  any  force  that  Alva  could  muster.  It 
was  an  important  crisis,  and  called  for  prompt  and 
decisive  action.  The  duke,  with  his  usual  energy, 
determined  to  employ  no  agent  here,  but  to  take  the 
affidr  into  his  own  hands,  concentrate  his  forces,  and 
march  in  person  against  the  enemy. 

Yet  there  were  some  things  he  deemed  necessary 
to  be  done,  if  it  were  only  for  their  effect  on  the 
public  mind,  before  entering  on  the  campaign.  On 
the  twenty-eighth  of  May,  sentence  was  passed  on 
the  prince  of  Orange,  his  brother  Louis,  and  their 
noble  companions.  They  were  pronounced  guilty  of 
contumacy  in  not  obeying  the  summons  of  the  council, 
and  of  levying  war  against  the  king.  For  this  they 
were  condemned  to  perpetual  banishment,  and  their 
estates  confiscated  to  the  use  of  the  crown.  The 
sentence  was  signed  by  the  duke  of  Alva.  *•  William's 
estates  had  been  already  sequestrated,  and  a  body  of 
Spanish  troops  was  quartered  in  his  town  of  Breda. 

Another  act,  of  a  singular  nature,  intimated  pretty 
clearly  the  dispositions  of  the  government.  The  duke 
caused  the  Hotel  de  Culemborg,  where  he  had  fixed 
his  own  residence  before  the  regent's  departure,  and 
where  the  Gueux  had  held  their  meetings  on  coming 
to  Brussels,  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground.  On  the 
spot  a  marble  column  was  raised,  bearing  on  each 
side  of  the   base  the  following  inscription:  "Here 

•  Viglii  Epist.  ad  Hopper  am*      prinoe  of  Orange  may  lie  found  in 
p.    181. — The   sentence   of  the     the  Sententien  van  Alba,  p.  70. 
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once  stood  the  mansion  of  Florence  Pallant,** — ^the 
name  of  the  Count  of  Culemborg, — "  now  razed  to  the 
groimd  for  the  execrable  conspmu^y  plotted  therem 
against  religion,  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  the 
king's  majesty,  and  the  country/^  Alva  by  this  act 
intended  doubtless  to  proclaim  to  the  world,  not  so 
much  his  detestation  of  the  confederacy — ^that  would 
have  been  superfluous — as  his  determination  to  show 
no  mercy  to  those  who  had  taken  part  in  it  Indeed, 
in  his  letters,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  he  speaks 
of  the  signers  of  the  Compromise  as  men  who  had 
placed  themselves  beyond  the  pale  of  mercy. 

But  all  these  acts  were  only  the  prelude  to  the 
dismal  tragedy  which  was  soon  to  be  performed. 
Nearly  nine  months  had  elapsed  since  the  arrest  of 
the  Counts  Egmont  and  Hooma  During  all  this 
time  they  had  remained  prisoners  of  state,  under  a 
strong  guard,  in  the  castle  of  Ghent.  Their  prosecu- 
tion had  been  conducted  in  a  deliberate,  and  indeed 
dilatory,  manner,  which  had  nourished  in  their  friends 
the  hope  of  a  favourable  issua  Alva  now  determined 
to  bring  the  trial  to  a  close, — to  pass  sentence  of 
death  on  the  two  lords,  and  to  carry  it  into  execution 
before  departing  on  his  expedition. 

It  was  in  vain  that  some  of  his  counsellors  remon- 
strated on  the  impolicy,  at  a  crisis  like  the  present, 
of  outraging  the  feelings  of  the  nation,  by  whom 
Egmont,  in  particular,  was  so  much  beloved.  In 
vain  they  suggested  that  the  two  nobles  would  serve 
as  hostages  for  the  good  behaviour  of  the   people 

"  Viglii  Epist.  ad  Hoppemm,  been  long  in  possession  of  Coont 
p.  481. — Strada,  De  Bello  Belgico,  Culemborg,  wno  purchased  it  as 
torn.  L  p.  373. — Vera  y  Figueroa,  late  as  1556.  It  stood  on  tbe 
Vida  de  Alva,  p.  101.— The  Hotel  Place  du  Petit  Sablon.  See  Reif- 
de  Cnlemborg,  so  memorable  for  fenberg,  Correspondance  de  Mar- 
its  connexion  with  the  early  gaerite  d'Autriche,  p.  363w 
meetings  of  the  Qaeaz,  had  not 
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during  his  absence,  sinoe  any  tumult  must  only  tend 
to  precipitate  the  £ate  of  the  prisoners.'*  Whether 
it  was  that  Alva  distrusted  the  effect  on  his  master 
of  the  importunities,  from  numerous  quarters,  in  their 
behalf,  or,  what  is  &x  more  likely,  that  he  feared  lest 
some  popular  rising,  during  his  absence,  might  open 
the  gates  to  his  prisoners,  he  was  determined  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  their  execution.  His  appetite  for 
vengeance  may  have  been  sharpened  by  mortification 
at  the  reverse  his  arms  had  lately  experienced;  and 
he  may  have  felt  that  a  blow  like  the  present  would 
be  the  most  effectual  to  humble  the  arrogance  of  the 
nation. 

There  were  some  other  prisoners,  of  less  note,  but 
of  no  little  consideration,  who  remained  to  be  disposed 
of.  Their  execution  would  prepare  the  public  mind 
for  the  last  scene  of  the  drama.  There  were  nineteen 
persons  who,  at  this  time,  lay  in  confinement  in  the 
castle  of  Vilvoorde,  a  fortress  of  great  strength,  two 
leagues  distant  from  Brussels.  They  were  chiefly 
men  of  rank,  and  for  the  most  part  members  of  the 
Union.  For  these  latter,  of  course,  there  was  no 
hopa  Their  trials  were  now  concluded,  and  they 
were  only  awaiting  their  sentences.  On  the  ominous 
twenty-eighth  of  May,  a  day  on  which  the  Council 
of  Blood  seems  to  have  been  uncommonly  alert,  they 
were  all,  without  exception,  condemned  to  be  be- 
headed, and  their  estates  were  confiscated  to  the 
public  use. 

On  the  first  of  June  they  were  brought  to  Brussels, 
having  been  escorted  there  by  nine  companies  of 
Spanish  infantry,  were  conducted  to  the  great  square 

*  **  His  tamen  Albanus  facile  siliia,  an  altr5  prassertim  offdiren- 

contemptis,    qnippe    k    diatern&  tar,  averaua."     Strada,  De  Bdllo 

remm   ezperieatia   aaspicax,    et  Belgioo,  torn,  i  p.  386. 
Boopte  ingeuio  ab  alioram  con- 
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in  front  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and,  while  the  drums 
beat  to  prevent  their  last  words  from  reaching  the 
ears  of  the  bystanders,  their  heads  were  struck  off 
by  the  sword  of  the  executioner.  Eight  of  the  num- 
ber, who  died  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  were 
graciously  allowed  the  rites  of  Christian  burial  The 
heads  of  the  remaining  eleven  were  set  upon  poles, 
and  their  bodies  left  to  rot  upon  the  gibbet,  like 
those  of  the  vilest  malefactors." 

On  the  second  of  June,  ten  or  twelve  more,  some 
of  them  persons  of  distinction,  perished  on  the 
scaffold,  in  the  same  square  in  Brussels.  Among 
these  was  Villers,  the  companion  of  Hoogstraten  in 
the  ill-starred  expedition  to  Brabant,  in  which  he 
was  made  prisoner.  Since  his  captivity  he  had  made 
some  disclosures  respecting  the  measures  of  Orange 
and  his  party,  which  might  have  entitled  him  to  the 
consideration  of  Alva.  But  he  had  signed  the 
Compromise. 

On  the  following  day  five  other  victims  were  led 
to  execution  within  the  walls  of  Vilvoorde,  where 
they  had  been  long  confined.  One  of  these  has 
some  interest  for  us,  Casembrot,  lord  of  Backerzeele, 
Egmont's  confidential  secretary.     That  unfortunate 

••  Strado,    De    Bcllo   Belgico,  Hoome  and  Egmont  in  particular, 

torn.  i.  p.  38rt. — Guerres  civiles  du  — over  whom  the   sword  of  the 

Pays-Bas,  p.  171. — Meteren,  Hist.  executioner    hung    by  a  thread, 

des  Pays-Bas,  fol.  57. — The  third  We  may  well  credit  the  account 

volume  of  the  Archives    de   la  of  the  consternation  that  reigned 

Maison     d'Orange-Isassau     con-  throughout  Brussels  :  "  II  atnrme 

tains  a  report  of  this  execution  que  c  estoit  ane  chose  de  Tautre 

from  an  eye-witness,  a  courier  of  monde,  le    crys,  lamentation  et 

Alva,  who  left  Brussels  the  day  juste  compassion  qu'aviont  tons 

after  the  event  and  was  inter-  ceux  de  la  ville  du  dit  Bruzelles, 

cepted  on  his  route  by  the  pa-  nobles  et  iguobles,  pour  ceste  bar- 

tnots.     One    may    imaorine    the  bare  tyrannic,  mais   que  nonob- 

interest  with  which  William  and  stant,  ce  cestuy  Nero  d'Alve  se 

his  friends  listened  to  the  recital  vante   en    ferat   le   semblable  de 

of   the    tragedy,  and  how  deep  tons    ceulx  any  potra  avoir  en 

must  have  been  their  anxiety  for  mains."    p.  211. 
the  fate  of  their  other  friends, — 
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gentleman  had  been  put  to  the  rack  more  than 
once,  to  draw  from  him  disclosures  to  the  prejudice 
of  Egmont.  But  his  constancy  proved  stronger  than 
the  cruelty  of  his  persecutora  He  was  now  to  close 
lus  sufferings  by  an  ignominious  death  ;  so  &x  for- 
timate,  however,  that  it  saved  him  from  witnessing 
the  fate  of  hia  beloved  master.**  Such  were  the 
gloomy  scenes  which  ushered  in  the  great  catastrophe 
of  the  fifth  of  June. 

dn  Pays-Bas.  not  to  add  otlier 
writers  of  the  time,  who  cannot 
certainly  be  charged  with  nndne 
partiality  to  the  Spaniards.  If 
so  atrocious  a  deed  had  been  per- 
petrated, it  would  be  passing 
strange  that  it  should  not  have 
found  a  place  in  the  catalogue  of 
crimes  imputed  to  Alva  by  the 
p»rince  of  Orange.  See,  in  par- 
ticular, his  letter  to  Schwendi* 
written  in  an  agony  of  grief  and 
indignation,  soon  after  he  had 
learned  the  execution  of  hie 
friends.  Archives  de  la  Maison 
d'Orange  Nassau,  turn.  iiL  p.  241^ 


•K  we  are  to  believe  Benti- 
TOglio,  Backerzeele  was  torn 
asunder  by  horses  :  **  Da  c^uattro 
cavalli  fu  smembrato  vivo  in 
Brusselles  il  Casembrot  gik  se- 
gretario  dell'  Agamonte/'  (Guerra 
di  Fiandra,  p.  200.)  But  Alva's 
character,  hard  and  unscrupulous 
as  he  may  have  been  in  carrying 
out  his  designs,  does  not  warrant 
the  imputation  of  an  act  of  such 
wanton  cruelty  as  this.  BLappily, 
it  is  not  justified  by  historic  testi- 
mony ;  no  notice  of  the  fact  being 
found  in  Strada,  or  Meteren,  or 
the  author  of  the  Queries  oiviiee 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TRULS  OF  SQMONT  AND  HOOBNl. 

Thfb  Examination.— Efforts  in  their  Behalf  .—Specification  of  Ohaigw 
— Sentenoe  of  Death.— The  Procesaea  reviewed. 

1568. 

Nine  montlis  had  now  elapsed  since  the  Counts 
Egmont  and  Hoome  had  been  immured  within  the 
strong  citadel  of  Ghent.  During  their  confinement 
they  had  met  with  even  less  indulgence  than  was 
commonly  shown  to  prisoners  of  state.  They  were 
not  allowed  to  take  the  air  of  the  castle,  and 
were  debarred  from  all  intercourse  with  the  members 
of  their  families.  The  sequestration  of  their  property 
at  the  time  of  their  arrest  had,  moreover,  reduced 
them  to  such  extreme  indigence  that  but  for  the  care 
of  their  friends  they  would  have  wanted  the  common 
necessaries  of  life.' 

Dining  this  period  their  enemies  had  not  been  idle. 
We  have  seen,  at  the  time  of  the  arrest  of  the  two 
nobles,  that  their  secretaries  and  their  private  papers 
had  been  also  seized.  **  Backerzeele,"  writes  the 
duke  of  Alva  to  Philip,  "  makes  disclosures  every 

*  Bor,  the  old  Dutch  historian,  actually  have  starved  in  prison 

contemporary  with  these  events,  from  want  of  money  to  procure 

Bays  that  "  if  it  had  not  been  for  himself    food  !"      Arend,    Alge- 

the    countess- dowager,   Hoorne*8  meene  Geschiedenis  des  Vader- 

stepmother,    that     noble    would  lands,  D.  iL  St.  y.  bl.  37. 
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day  respecting  his  master,  Ck)unt  Egmont  When 
he  is  put  to  the  torturei  wonders  may  be  expected 
from  him  in  this  way."'  But  all  that  the  rack 
extorted  from  the  unhappy  man  was  some  obscure 
intimation  respecting  a  place  in  which  Egmont 
had  secreted  a  portion  of  his  effecta  After 
turning  up  the  ground  in  every  direction  round  the 
castle  of  Ghent,  the  Spaniards  succeeded  in  dis- 
interring eleven  boxes  filled  with  plate,  and  some 
caskets  of  jewels,  and  other  precious  articles, — all 
that  now  remained  of  Egmont's  once  splendid 
fortima' 

Meanwhile,  commissioners  were  sent  into  the  pro- 
vinces placed  under  the  rule  of  the  two  noblemen  to 
collect  information  respecting  their  governments 
The  burgomasters  of  the  towns  were  closely  ques- 
tioned, and,  where  they  showed  reluctance,  were 
compelled  by  menaces  to  answer.  But  what  Alva 
chiefly  relied  on  was  the  examination  of  the  prisoners 
themselvea 

On  the  twelfth  of  November,  1567,  a  commission, 
composed  of  Vargas,  Del  Eio,  and  the  Secretary 
Pratz,  proceeded  to  Ghent,  and  began  a  personal 
examination  of  Egmont.  The  interrogatories  covered 
the  whole  ground  of  the  recent  troubles.  They  were 
particularly  directed  to  ascertain  Egmont's  relations 
with  the  reformed  party,  but,  above  all,  his  connexion 
with  the  confederates, — the  offence  of  deepest  dye  in 
the  view  of  the  commissioners.  The  examination 
continued  through  five  days ;  and  a  record,  signed 
and  sworn  to  by  the  several  parties,  ftimished  the 

'  "  Ce  dernier  fait  chaqne  jour  spondance  de  Philippe  IL,  torn.  L 

des  aveax,  et  on  pent  s'attendre  p.  589. 

qu'il  dira  des  merveilles,  lorsqu'll         •  Vandervynckt,  Troubles  dtt 

bera  mia  k  la  torture."     Corre-  Fays-Bae,  torn,  u  p.  247* 
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baffis  of  the  future  proceedings  against  the  prisoner. 
A  similar  course  was  then  taken  in  regard  to 
Hooma* 

In  the  meantime  the  friends  of  the  two  nobles 
were  making  active  exertions  in  their  behalf  £g- 
mont,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  married  to  a 
€(ennan  princess,  Sabina,  sister  of  the  elector  of 
Bavaria, — a  lady  who,  from  her  rank,  the  charm 
of  her  manners,  and  her  irreproachable  character, 
was  the  most  distinguished  ornament  of  the  court  of 
Brussels.  She  was  the  mother  of  eleven  children, 
the  eldest  of  them  still  of  tender  age.  Surrounded 
by  this  numerous  and  helpless  £unily,  thus  suddenly 
reduced  from  affluence  to  miserable  penury,  the 
countess  became  the  object  of  general  commiseration. 
Even  the  stem  heart  of  Alva  seems  to  have  been 
toudied,  as  he  notices  her  ''  lamentable  situation,"  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Philip.* 

The  unhappy  lady  was  fortunate  in  securing  the 
services  of  Nicholas  de  Landas,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  jurists  of  the  country,  and  a  personal  friend 
of  her  husband.  In  her  name,  he  addressed  letters 
to  several  of  the  Gennan  princes,  and  to  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  requesting  their  good  offices 
in  behalf  of  her  lord.  He  also  wrote  both  to  Alva 
and  the  king,  less  to  solicit  the  release  of  Egmont — 

*  The    InUrro-jaioim,    filling  French   MSS.  were  preserre^i  in 

nenrlj  fifty  octaro    pages,  were  the  archives  of  the  honse  of  £^ 

given  to  the  p::blio   dt  the  late  mont  natil  the  middle  of  the  la^t 

B  ron  Rei5?nberg,  at  the  end  of  centanr,  when  an  Gnworthr  heir 

his  valaable  compilation  cf  the  of  this  ancient  line  scfeT^  them 

oorrcsfondecoe      of      MarjzareL  to  pass  into  other  hacds.      They 

Both  the  questions  and  answers,  were    attenraids    pnichae«d    by 

■trange   as    it    max  seem,  were  the    CTv>wn,    and    are   now  in   a 

orizizLallr  drawn  np  in  Castilian.  fitting     place     of    deposit, — the 

A  Frescn  ver«ic'n  was  immediite-  archives  of  the  kincdcm  of  H*''l- 

Ij  made  by  the  Secretary  Pratx,  land.    The  31 S.  phcted  ly  Rcif« 

— probably  for  the  benefit  of  the  fenberg  is  in  Freiich. 

Flemish  oo-ncEI'.ors  of  the  blocNir  •  Corresrondance    da  Philippe 

tnbanaL    Both  the  Castilian  and  IL,  tom.  i£  p.  l<k 
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a  thing  little  to  be  eispected — ^than  to  obtain,  the 
removal  of  the  cause  from  the  Council  of  Blood  to  a 
court  consisting  of  the  knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 
To  this  both  Egmont  and  Hoome  had  a  good  claim, 
88  belonging  to  that  order,  the  statutes  of  which, 
solemnly  ratified  by  Philip  himself,  guaranteed  to  its 
members  the  right  of  being  tried  only  by  their  peers. 
The  frank  and  independent  tone  with  which  the 
Flemish  jurist,  himself  also  one  of  the  order,  and  well 
skilled  in  the  law,  urged  this  claim  on  the  Spanish 
monarch,  reflects  honour  on  his  memory. 

Hoome's  wife,  also  a  German  lady  of  high  con- 
nexions, and  his  stepmother,  the  countess- dowager, 
were  unwearied  in  their  exertions  in  his  behalf 
They  wrote  to  the  knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  in 
whatever  country  residing,  and  obtained  their  written 
testimony  to  the  inalienable  right  of  the  accused  to 
be  tried  by  his  brethren.*  This  was  obviously  a 
point  of  the  last  importance,  since  a  trial  by 
the  Council  of  Blood  was  itself  equivalent  to  a 
condemnation. 

Several  of  the  electors,  as  well  as  other  princes  of 
the  empire,  addressed  Philip  directly  on  the  subject, 
beseeching  him  to  deal  with  the  two  nobles  according 
to  the  statutes  of  the  order.  Maximilian  wrote  two 
letters  to  the  same  purpose ;  and,  touching  on  the 
brilliant  services  of  Egmont,  he  endeavoured  to  excite 
the  king's  compassion  for  the  desolate  condition  of 
the  countess  and  her  children.' 

But  it  was  not  foreigners  only  who  interceded  in 
behalf  of  the  lorda  Mansfeldt,  than  whom  Philip 
had  not  a  more  devoted  subject  in  the  Netherlands, 
implored  his  sovereign  to  act  conformably  to  justice 

•  Supplement  k  Strada,  torn.  L      p.  219. — Correspondance  de  Phi- 
p.  244.  lippe  IL,  torn.  L  p.  558. 

7  Supplement  k  Strada,  torn.  L 
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and  reason  in  the  matter.*  Count  Bariaimont,  who 
on  all  oocasions  had  proired  himseh"  no  less  staunch  in 
his  loyalty,  found  himself  now  in  an  embarrassing 
ntoation, — ^being  both  a  knight  of  the  order  and  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Troubles.  He  wrote 
accordingly  to  Philip,  beseeching  his  majesty  to 
relieve  him  from  the  necessity  of  either  acting  like  a 
disloyal  subject  or  of  incurring  the  reproaches  of  his 
brethren* 

Still  more  worthy  of  notice  is  the  interference  of 
Cardinal  Granvelle,  who,  forgetting  his  own  disgrace, 
for  which  he  had  been  indebted  to  Egmont  perhaps 
as  much  as  to  any  other  person,  now  generously 
interceded  in  behalf  of  his  ancient  foa  He  invoked 
the  clemency  of  PhiUp,  as  more  worthy  of  a  great 
prince  than  rigour.  He  called  to  mind  the  former 
good  deeds  of  the  count,  and  declared,  if  he  had  since 
been  led  astray,  the  blame  was  chaigeable  on  others 
rather  than  on  himself. '°  But  although  the  cardinal 
wrote  more  than  once  to  the  king  in  this  strain,  it 
was  too  late  to  efface  the  impression  made  by  former 
communications,  in  which  he  had  accused  his  rival  of 
being  a  party  to  the  treasonable  designs  of  the  prince 
of  Orange."  This  impression  had  been  deepened  by 
the  reports  from  time  to  time  received  from  the 
regent,  who  at  one  period,  as  we  have  seen,  withdrew 
her  confidence  altogether  from  Egmont.  Thus  the 
conviction  of  that  nobleman's  guilt  was  so  firmly 

•  **  La  BnppHant  de  prendre  en 
oette  affaire  fa  determination  qae 
la  raison  et  T^quit^  reclament.*' 
Correspondance  de  Philippe  II, 
torn.  i.  p.  007. 

•Ibia..  p.  614. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  599. 

*»  ••  Lo  Comte  d'Egmont,"  said 
Gh^nvelle,  in  a  letter  so  recent  as 
August    17th,   1567,  "disait  au 


prince  que  leurs  menses  6taient 
d^couvertes ;  que  1e  Roi  fasait  des 
armements;  qu'ils  ne  sauraient 
lui  r^sister;  qu*ainsi  il  leur 
fallait  dissimuler,  et  s'accom- 
moder  le  mieuz  possible,  en  atten- 
dant d'autres  circonstances,  pour 
r^aliser  leurs  desseins.**  Corre- 
spondance de  Philippe  II.,  torn.  i. 
p.  561. 
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settled  in  tlie  king's  mind  that  when  Alva  received 
the  government  of  the  Netherlands  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Egmont  was  already  marked  out 
as  the  first  great  victim  to  expiate  the  sins  of  the 
nation.  The  arguments  and  entreaties,  therefore, 
used  on  the  present  occasion  to  dissuade  Philip  fix>m 
his  purpose  had  no  other  effect  than  to  quicken  his 
movementa  Anxious  to  rid  himself  of  importunities 
so  annoying,  he  ordered  Alva  to  press  forward  the 
trial,  adding  at  the  same  time  that  all  should  be 
made  so  clear  that  the  world,  whose  eyes  were  now 
turned  on  these  proceedings,  might  be  satisfied  of 
their  justice." 

Before  the  end  of  December,  the  attorney-general, 
Du  Bois,  had  prepared  the  articles  of  accusation 
against  Egmont.  They  amounted  to  no  less  than 
ninety,  some  of  them  of  great  length.  They  chiefly 
rested  on  evidence  derived  from  the  personal  exami- 
nation, sustained  by  information  gathered  fi'om  other 
quarters.  The  first  article,  which  indeed  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  key  to  all  the  rest,  charged 
Egmont  with  having  conspired  with  William  and  the 
other  banished  lords  to  shake  off  the  Spanish  rule 
and  divide  the  government  among  themselves.  With 
this  view  he  had  made  war  on  the  faithful  Granvelle, 
had  sought  to  concentrate  the  powers  of  the  various 
councils  into  one,  had  resisted  the  Inquisition,  had 
urged  the  meeting  of  the  states-general,  in  short, 
had  thwarted,  as  far  as  possible,  in  every  particular, 
the  intentions  of  the  king.  He  was  accused,  more- 
over, of  giving  encouragement  to  the  sectaries  He 
had  not  only  refused  his  aid  when  asked  to  repress 

'*  "  Tont  ce  am  s'est  pass^  doit  entier  n  les  jenx  fiz6s,  le  Boi  et 

6tre  tir^  an  claire,  ponr  qu'il  Boit  Ini   ont   procdd6   ayeo   jostioo.*' 

bien     constant    qne,    dans    une  Ibid.,  p.  609. 
afEaire    but   laqaelle    le    monde 
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their  violence,  but  had  repeatedly  licensed  their  meet* 
ings  and  allowed  them  to  celebrate  their  religious 
rites.  Egmont  was  too  staunch  a  Catholic  to  warrant 
his  own  faith  being  called  into  question.  It  was 
only  in  connexion  with  the  political  movements  of 
the  country  that  he  was  supposed  to  have  coun- 
tenanced the  party  of  religious  reform.  Lastly,  he 
was  charged  not  only  with  abetting  the  confederacy 
of  the  nobles,  but  with  having,  in  conjimction  with 
the  prince  of  Orange  and  his  associates,  devised  the 
original  plan  of  it  It  was  proof  of  the  good-will  he 
bore  the  league,  that  he  had  retained  in  his  service 
more  than  one  member  of  his  household  after  they 
had  subscribed  the  Compromise.  On  these  various 
grounds,  Egmont  was  declared  to  be  guilty  of 
treason." 

The  charges,  which  cover  a  great  space,  would 
seem  at  the  first  glance  to  be  crudely  put  together, 
confounding  things  trivial,  and  even  irrelevant  to 
the  question,  with  others  of  real  moment."  Yet 
they  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  so  cunningly 
prepared  as  to  leave  an  impression  most  unfavour- 
able to  the  innocence  of  the  prisoner.  The  attorney- 
general,  sometimes  audaciously  perverting  the 
answers  of  Egmont,"  at  other  times  giving  an  exag- 


"  This  tedious  instrnment  is 
given  in  exienso  by  Foppens, 
Supplement  k  Strada,  torn.  i.  pp. 
44-03. 

^*  Indeed,  this  seems  to  Have 
been  the  opinion  of  the  friends 
of  the  government.  Gonncillor 
Belin  writes  to  Qranvelle,  Decem- 
ber 14th,  1567.  "They  have  ar- 
rested Hoorne  and  Egmont,  but 
in  their  accusations  have  not  con- 
fined themselves  to  individual 
charges,  but  have  accumulated  a 
confused  mass  of  things."    lUbu- 


mer,  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries,  vol.  i.  p.  Ib2. 

"  For  example,  see  the  thirty- 
eighth  article,  in  which  the 
attomej- general  accuses  Egmont 
of  admittmff,  on  his  examination, 
that  he  had  parted  with  one  of 
his  followers,  suspected  of  here- 
tical opinions,  for  a  short  time 
onlv,  when,  on  the  contrary,  he 
had  expressly  stated  that  the 
dismissal  was  final,  and  that  he 
had  never  seen  the  man  since. 
Supplement  k  Strada,tom.  L  p. 
40. 
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gerated  importance  to  his  occasional  admissions,  suc- 
ceeded in  spreading  his  meshes  so  artfully  that  it 
required  no  slight  degree  of  coolness  and  circmn- 
spection,  even  in  an  innocent  party,  to  escape  firom 
them. 

The  instrument  was  delivered  to  Egmont  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  December.  Five  days  only  were 
allowed  him  to  prepare  his  defence, — and  that,  too, 
without  the  aid  of  a  fiiend  to  support  or  of  counsel 
to  advise  him.  He  at  first  resolutely  declined  to 
make  a  defence  at  all,  declaring  that  he  was  amen- 
able to  no  tribunal  but  that  of  the  members  of  the 
order.  Being  informed,  however,  that  if  he  per- 
sisted  he  would  be  condenmed  for  contumacy,  he 
consented,  though  with  a  formal  protest  against  the 
proceedings  as  illegal,  to  enter  on  his  defence. 

He  indignantly  disclaimed  the  idea  of  any  design 
to  subvert  the  existing  government.  He  admitted  the 
charges  in  regard  to  his  treatment  of  Granvelle,  and 
defended  his  conduct  on  the  ground  of  expediency, — 
of  its  being  demanded  by  the  public  interest.  On  the 
same  ground  he  explained  his  course  in  reference  to 
some  of  the  other  matters  charged  on  him,  and  espe- 
cially in  relation  to  the  sectaries, — too  strong  in 
numbers,  he  maintained,  to  be  openly  resisted. 
He  positively  denied  the  connexion  imputed  to 
him  with  the  confederates ;  declaring  that,  far 
jfrom  coimtenancing  the  league,  he  had  always 
lamented  its  existence  and  discouraged  all  within 
his  reach  from  joining  it.  In  reply  to  the  charge 
of  not  having  dismissed  Backerzeele  after  it  was 
known  that  he  had  joined  the  confederates,  he 
excused  himself  by  alleging  the  good  services  which 
his  secretary  had  rendered  the  government,  more 
especially  in  repressing  the  disorders  of  the  iconoclasta 
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On  the  whole,  his  answers  seem  to  have  been  given  in 
good  faith,  and  convey  the  impression — probably  not 
far  from  the  truth — of  one  who,  while  he  did  not 
approve  of  the  policy  of  the  crown,  and  thought, 
indeed,  some  of  its  measures  impracticable,  had  no 
design  to  overturn  the  government.** 

The  attorney-general  next  prepared  his  accusation 
of  Count  Hoome,  consisting  of  sixty-three  separate 
charges.  They  were  of  much  the  same  import  with 
those  brought  against  Egmont.  The  bold,  impatient 
temper  of  the  admiral  made  him  particularly  open  to 
the  assault  of  his  enemiea  He  was  still  more  pe- 
remptory than  his  friend  in  his  refusal  to  relinquish 
his  rights  as  a  knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece  and 
appear  before  the  tribunal  of  Alva.  When  prevailed 
on  to  waive  his  scruples,  his  defence  was  couched  in 
language  so  direct  and  manly  as  at  once  engages  our 
confidence.  "Unskilled  as  I  am  in  this  sort  of 
business,"  he  remarks,  "and  without  the  aid  of 
counsel  to  guide  me,  if  I  have  fallen  into  errors  they 
must  be  imputed  not  to  intention,  but  to  the  want 
of  experience.  ...  I  can  only  beseech  those  who 
shall  read  my  defence  to  believe  that  it  has  been 
made  sincerely  and  in  all  truth,  as  becomes  a  gentle- 
man of  honourable  descent."*' 

By  the  remonstrances  of  the  prisoners  and  their 
friends,  the  duke  was  at  length  prevailed  on  to  allow 
them  counsel.  Each  of  the  two  lords  obtained  the 
services  of  five  of  the  most  eminent  jurists  of  the 
country, — who,  to  their  credit,   seem  not   to  have 

"  Egmont's  defence,  of  which  ''  "  Suppliant  a  tone  cenx  qni 

extracts,  wretchedly  garbled,  are  la  verront,  croire  qu*il  a  respondn 

given    by     Foppens,    has    been  a  tons  les  articles  sincerement  et 

printed    in     cxtenso    by    M.    de  en  toute  vi^rit^  comme  un  Gentil- 

Bavay,  in  his  useful  compilation,  horn  me  bien  ne  est  tenu  et  oblisj^ 

Proems     du     Comte     d'Egmont  de  faire.'*     Supplement  a  Strada, 

(Bruxelles,  1864),  pp.  121-163.  torn.  L  p.  209. 
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shrunk  from  a  duty  which,  if  not  attended  with 
actual  danger,  certainly  did  not  lie  in  the  road  to 
preferment.** 

The  coimsel  of  the  two  lords  lost  no  time  in  pre- 
paring the  defence  of  their  clients,  taking  up  each 
charge  brought  against  them  by  the  attorney-general, 
and  minutely  replying  to  it.  Their  defence  was  sub- 
stantially the  same  with  that  which  had  been  set  up 
by  the  prisoners  themselves,  though  more  elaborate 
and  sustained  by  a  greater  array  both  of  facts  and 
arguments."  Meanwhile,  the  counsel  did  not  remit 
their  eflforts  to  have  the  causes  brought  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  2bison  d'Or.  Unless  this  could  be 
effected,  they  felt  that  all  endeavours  to  establish 
the  innocence  of  their  clients  would  be  unavailing. 

Alva  had  early  foreseen  the  embarrassments  to 
which  he  would  be  exposed  on  this  ground.  He  had 
accordingly  requested  Philip  to  stop  all  further  solici- 
tations by  making  known  his  own  decision  in  the 
matter.*  The  king,  in  reply,  assured  the  duke  that 
men  of  authority  and  learning,  to  whom  the  subject 

*■  Foppens  has  devoted  nearly  "  Justification,"  as  it  is  termed, 

all  the  nr8t  volume  of  his  "  8up'  of  Hoorne,  of  which  the  Flemish 

fileinenV*  to  pieces  illustrative  of  editor  has  printed  only  the  pre* 

the  proceedings  a)2rainst  E^mont  iimble  and  the  conclusion,  with- 

and    Hoorne.      The    articles  of  oat  so  much  as  favouring  us  with 

accusation  are  given  at  length,  the  date  of  the  instrument.  (Sup- 

His  countrymen  are  under  obliga-  plement    2i    Strada.  torn.  L  pp. 

tions  to  this  compiler,  who  thus  ^41-243.)      M.  de  Bavay,  on  the 

early    brought    before    them    so  other  hand,  has  given  the  defence 

many  documents  of  great  iropor-  set  up  by  Egmont'e  counsel  in 

tance    to    the   national    history,  extenso.  It  covers  seventy  printed 

llie  obligations  would  have  been  pages,  being  double  the  quantity 

greater  S  the  editor  had  done  his  occupied  by  Egmont's  defence  of 

work  in  a  scholar-like  way, — in-  himself.      By  comparing  the  two 

stead  of  heaping  together  a  con-  together,  it  is  easy  to  see  how 

fused  mass  of  materials,  without  closely  the  former,  though  with 

method,  often  without  dates,  and  greater  amplification,  is  fashioned 

with  so  little  care  that  the  titles  on  the  latter.      Proces  du  Comte 

of  the  documents  are  not  seldom  d'Egmont,  pp.  153-223. 
at  variance  with  the  contents.  ^  Correspond ance  do  Philippe 

^'  At  least  such  is  the  account  IL,  tom.  i  p.  582. 
which    Foppens    gives    of    tlie 

VOL.  U.  Q 
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had  been  committed,  after  a  full  examination,  entirely 
confirmed  the  decision  made  before  Alva's  departure, 
that  the  case  of  treason  did  not  come  within  the 
cognizance  of  the  Taison  cTOr.^  Letters  patent 
accompanied  this  note,  empowering  the  duke  to  try 
the  causa*"*  With  these  credentials  Alva  now  strove 
to  silence,  if  not  to  satisfy,  the  counsel  of  the  pri- 
soners ;  and,  by  a  formal  decree,  all  further  applica- 
tions  for  tJsferring  the  cause  from  his  own 
jurisdiction  to  that  of  the  Golden  Fleece  were 
peremptorily  forbidden. 

Yet  all  were  not  to  be  thus  silenced.  Egmont's 
countess  still  continued  unwearied  in  her  efforts  to 
excite  a  sympathy  in  her  lord's  behalf  in  all  those 
who  would  be  likely  to  have  any  influence  with  the 
government.  Early  in  1568  she  again  wrote  to 
Philip,  complaining  that  she  had  npt  been  allowed  so 
much  as  to  see  her  husband  She  implored  the  king 
to  take  her  and  her  children  as  sureties  for  Egmont 
and  permit  him  to  be  removed  to  one  of  his  own 
houses.  If  that  could  not  be,  she  begged  that  he 
might  at  least  be  allowed  the  air  of  the  castle,  lest, 
though  innocent,  his  confinement  might  cost  liim  his 
life.  She  alludes  to  her  miserable  condition,  with 
her  young  and  helpless  family,  and  trusts  in  the 
king's  goodness  and  justice  that  she  shall  not  be 
forced  to  seek  a  subsistence  in  Germany,  from  which 
country  she  had  been  brought  to  Flanders  by  his 

*^  Quoique,  avant  le  depart  da  appronv^es  dans  cctte  jante,  et 

dnc,  il  ait  6t6  reconnu,  dans  les  am    confirment    Topinion  prece- 

d^liberations  qui  ont  eu   lieu   a  demment      emise."       Correspon- 

Madrid  en  sa  prdsence,  que  cctte  dance  de  Philippe  II.,  torn,  l  p. 

pretention  n'ttait  pas  fondle,  le  612. 

Boi,  vu  la  gravity  de  I'affaire,  a  "  The  letters  patent  were  ante- 

ordonno  que  quelques  personnes  dated  as  far  back  as  April  15th, 

d'autorito  et  de  lottres  se  r6unis-  1567,  probably   that  they  might 

Bent  de  nouveau,  pour  examiner  not  appear  to  have  been  got  up 

la  question. — II  communique  au  for  the  nonce.     ConC   Ibid.,  p. 

due  les  considerations  qui  ont  €i6  528. 
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filther  the  emperor."  The  letter,  says  a  chronicler 
of  the  time,  was  not  to  be  read  by  any  one  without 
sincere  commiseration  for  the  writer.** 

The  German  princes,  at  the  same  time,  continued 
their  intercessions  with  the  king  for  both  the  nobles ; 
and  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the  duke  and  duchess 
of  Lorraine,  earnestly  invoked  his  clemency  in  their 
behalf  Philip,  wearied  by  this  importunity,  but  not 
wavering  in  his  purpose,  again  called  on  Alva  to 
press  the  trial  to  a  conclusion.* 

Towards  the  end  of  April,  1568,  came  that  irrup- 
tion across  the  borders  by  Hoogstraten  and  the  other 
lords,  described  in  the  previous  chapter.  Alva, 
feeling  probably  that  his  own  presence  might  be 
required  to  check  the  invaders,  found  an  additional 
motive  for  bringing  the  trials  to  a  decision. 

On  the  sixth  of  May,  the  attorney-general  pre- 
sented a  remonstrance  against  the  dilatory  proceed- 
ings of  Egmont's  counsel,  declaring  that,  although  so 
many  months  had  elapsed,  they  had  neglected  to 
bring  forward  their  witnesses  in  support  of  their  de- 
fence. He  prayed  that  a  day  might  be  named  for 
the  termination  of  the  process." 

In  the  latter  part  of  May,  news  came  of  the  battle 


•  "  J'espfere  en  la  bont^,  c\6- 
mence  et  justice  de  Votre  Majesty 
qu*icelle  ne  vondra  Bouffi-ir  que  je 
sorte  Y08  pas,  aveo  mes  onze  en- 
fants,  pour  aller  hors  d'iceuz 
chercher  moyen  de  vivro,  ayant 
€t6  amende  par  feu  de  bonne 
iD^moire  I'Empereur,  votre  p^re.** 
Ibid.,  torn.  iL  p.  5. 

^  Hand  facu^  sine  commisera* 
tione  legi  a  auoqnam  potest." 
Strada,  De  Bello  Belgico,  torn.  L 
p.  387. — According  to  Alva's  bio- 
grapher, Ossorio,  the  apoeal  of 
the  countess  would  probably  have 
softened  the  heart  of  Philip,  and 


inclined  him  to  an  "  ill-timed  cle- 
mency/' had  it  not  been  for  the 
remonstrance  of  Cardinal  Espi- 
nosa,  then  predominant  in  the 
cabinet,  who  reminded  the  king 
that "  clemency  was  a  sin  when 
the  outrage  was  against  religion." 
(Albas  Vita,  p.  282.)  To  one 
acquainted  with  the  character  of 
PhiUp  the  "  probability"  of  the 
historian  may  seem  somewhat 
less  than  probable. 

"  Correspondance  de  Philippe 
n.,  tom.  ii.  p.  18. 

^  Suppl^jLient^  Strada,tom.L 
p.  90. 
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won  by  Louis  of  Nassau  in  the  north.  That  now 
became  certain  which  had  before  been  only  probable, 
— that  Alva  must  repair  in  person  to  the  seat  of  war 
and  assume  the  command  of  the  army.  There  could 
be  no  further  delay.  On  the  first  of  Jime,  a  decree 
was  published,  declaring  that  the  time  allowed  for 
the  defence  of  the  prisoners  had  expired,  and  that  no 
evidence  could  henceforth  be  admitted."  The  coimsel 
for  the  accused  loudly  protested  against  a  decision 
which  cut  them  off  from  all  means  of  establishing  the 
innocence  of  their  clienta  They  had  abundant  testi- 
mony at  hand,  they  said,  and  had  only  waited 
until  the  government  should  have  produced  theirs. 
This  was  plausible,  as  it  was  in  the  regular  coui-se 
for  the  prosecuting  party  to  take  precedence.  But 
one  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  wary  lawyei-s  knew 
that  too  little  was  to  be  expected  from  a  tribunal 
like  the  Council  of  Blood  to  wish  to  have  the  case 
brought  to  a  decision.  By  delaying  matters,  some 
circumstance  might  occur — perhaps  some  stronger 
expression  of  the  public  sentiment — to  work  a  favour- 
able change  in  the  mind  of  the  king.  Poor  as  it  was, 
this  was  the  only  chance  for  safety  ;  and  every  day 
that  the  decision  was  postponed  was  a  day  gained  to 
their  clients. 

But  no  time  was  given  for  expostulation.  On  the 
day  on  which  Alva's  decree  was  published,  the  affair 
was  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  Council  of 
Blood  ;  and  on  the  following  morning,  the  second  of 
June,  that  body — or  rather  Vargas  and  Del  Rio, 
the  only  members  who  had  a  voice  in  the  matter — 

^  Supplement  Ji  Strada,  torn.  i.  his  defence.    The  docnments  con- 

p.  252. — By  a  decree  passed  on  nected  with  this  matter  are  given 

the  eighteenth  of  May,  E'jrmont  by  Fuppena,  Ibid.,  torn.  L  pp.  90- 

had  been  alrea<ly  excluded  from  any  103. 
further  right  to  bring  evidence  in 
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pronounced  both  the  prisoners  guilty  of  treason, 
and  doomed  them  to  death.  The  sentence  was 
approved  by  Alva. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fourth,  Alva  went  in  person 
to  the  meeting  of  the  council  The  sentences  of  the 
two  lords,  each  under  a  sealed  envelope,  were  pro- 
duced and  read  aloud  by  the  secretary.  They  were 
both  of  precisely  the  same  import.  After  the  usual 
preamble,  they  pronounced  the  Counts  Egmont  and 
Hoome  to  have  been  proved  parties  to  the  abominable 
league  and  conspiracy  of  the  prince  of  Orange  and 
his  associates ;  to  have  given  aid  and  protection  to 
the  confederates;  and  to  have  committed  sundry 
malpractices  in  their  respective  governments  in  regard 
to  the  sectaries,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  holy  Catholic 
faith.  On  these  grounds  they  were  adjudged  guilty 
of  treason  and  rebellion,  and  were  sentenced  accord- 
ingly to  be  beheaded  with  the  sword,  their  heads  to 
be  set  upon  poles  and  there  to  continue  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  duke ;  their  possessions,  fiefs,  and 
rights,  of  every  description,  to  be  confiscated  to  the 
use  of  the  crown."  These  sentences  were  signed  only 
with  the  name  of  Alva,  and  countersigned  with  that 
of  the  Secretary  Pratz.* 

Such  was  the  result  of  these  famous  trials,  which, 
from  the  peculiar  circumstances  that  attended  them, 
especially  their  extraordinary  duration  and  the  illus- 

**  Among  the  documents  ana^  Gonnt  Hoome  amounted  to  about 
lysed  by  Gachard  is  one  exhibit-  8,500  florins.  Count  Culemborg, 
ing  the  revenues  of  the  great  whose  hotel  was  the  place  of  ren- 
loras  of  the  Low  Countries  whose  dczvous  for  the  Gueux,  had  a 
estates  were  confiscated.  No  one  yearly  income  exceeding  31,000 
except  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  florins.  William's  revenues,  far 
an  income  nearly  so  great  sls  that  greater  than  either,  rose  above 
of  Egmont,  amounting  to  63,000  152,000.  Correspondance  de  Phi- 
florins.  He  had  a  palace  at  lippe  II.,  tom.  ii.  p.  116. 
Brussels,  and  other  residences  at  "  Supplement  a  Strada,  tom.i. 
Mechlin,  Ghent,  Bruges,  *  Arras,  pp.  25^257* 
and  the  Hague.    The  revenues  of 
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trious  characters  and  rank  of  tlie  accused,  became  an 
object  of  general  interest  throughout  Europe.  In  re- 
viewing them,  the  first  question  that  occurs  is  in 
regard  to  the  validity  of  the  grounds  on  which  the 
causes  were  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Taison  d*Or.  Tl  e  decision  of  the  "  men  of  authority 
and  learning  "  referred  to  by  the  king  is  of  little  mo- 
ment, considering  the  influences  under  which  such  a 
decision  in  the  court  of  Madrid  was  necessarily  given. 
The  only  authority  of  any  weight  in  fevour  of  this  in- 
terpretation seems  to  have  been  that  of  the  President 
Viglius ;  a  man  well  versed  in  the  law,  with  the 
statutes  of  the  order  before  him,  and,  in  short,  with 
every  facility  at  his  command  for  foiming  an  accurate 
judgment  in  the  matter. 

His  opinion  seems  to  have  mainly  rested  on  the 
fiw*  that  in  the  year  1473  a  knight  of  the  order, 
chaiged  with  a  capital  crime,  submitted  to  be  tried 
by  the  ordinary  courts  of  law.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  years  later,  in  1490,  four  knights  accused 
of  treason,  the  precise  crime  alleged  against  Egmont 
and  Hoome,  were  arraigned  and  tried  before  the 
members  of  the  Toison.  A  more  conclusive  argument 
against  Viglius  was  afforded  by  the  fact  that  in  1531 
a  law  was  passed,  under  the  emperor  Charles  the 
Fifth,  that  no  knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece  could  be 
arrested  or  tried,  for  any  offence  whatever,  by  any 
other  body  than  the  members  of  his  own  order.  This 
statute  was  solemnly  confirmed  by  Philip  himself  in 
1550 ;  and  no  law,  surely,  could  be  devised  covering 
more  effectually  the  whole  ground  in  question.  Yet 
Viglius  had  the  effrontery  to  set  this  aside  as  of  no 
force,  being  so  clearly  in  contempt  of  all  precedents 
and  statutes.  A  subterfuge  like  this,  which  might 
justify  the  disregard  of  any  law  whatever,  found  no 
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feivour  with  the  members  of  the  order.  Aerschot  and 
Barlaimonty  in  particular,  the  most  devoted  adherents 
of  the  crown,  and  among  the  few  knights  of  the 
Toison  then  in  Brussels,  openly  expressed  their  dis- 
sent.  The  authority  of  a  jurist  like  Viglius  was  of 
great  moment,  however,  to  the  duke,  who  did  not 
fail  to  parade  it*  But  sorely  was  it  to  the  disgrace 
of  that  timid  and  time-serving  councillor  that  he 
could  thus  lend  himself,  and  in  such  a  cause, 
to  become  the  tool  of  arbitrary  power.  It  may 
well  lead  us  to  give  easier  faith  than  we  should 
otherwise  have  done  to  those  charges  of  peculation 
and  meanness  which  the  regent,  in  the  heat  of  party 
dissensions,  so  Uberally  heaped  on  him." 

But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  rights  pos- 
sessed by  the  Toison  d'  Or  in  this  matter,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  illegality  of  the  court  before  which 
the  cause  was  brought, — a  court  which  had  no  war- 
rant for  its  existence  but  the  will  of  Alva ;  where 
the  judges,  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land,  were 
foreigners  ;  where  the  presiding  officer  was  not  even 
necessarily  present  at  the  trial  of  the  causes  on  which 
he  alone  was  to  pass  sentenca 

If  so  little  regard  was  paid  to  the  law  in  the  com- 
position of  this  tribunal,  scarcely  more  was  shown  to 


••  InaletterdatedJanuaryGtli, 
1668,  Alva  tells  the  king  that 
Viglius,  after  examining  into  the 
affair,  finds  the  evidence  so  clear 
on  the  point  that  nothing  more 
could  be  desired.  Gorrespondance 
de  Philippe  IL,  torn.  ii.  p.  4. 

•*  For  the  facts  connected  with 
the  constitution  of  the  Toison 
d*Or,  I  am  indebt^  to  a  Dutch 
work  published  in  1874,  in 
Amsteroam  (Algemeene  QeS" 
chiedeuis  des  Vaderlands,  van 
de  vToegste  tijden  tot  op  heden, 
door   Dr.  J.  P.   Arend).     This 


work,  which  is  designed  to  cover 
the  whole  history  of  the  Nether- 
lands, may  claim  the  merits  of  a 
thoroughness  rare  in  this  age  ol 
rapid  book -making,  and  of  a  can- 
dour rare  in  any  age.  In  my 
own  ignorance  of  the  Dutch,  I 
must  acknowledge  mv  obligationa 
to  a  friend  for  enabling  me  to 
read  it.  I  must  further  add  that 
for  the  loan  of  the  work  I  am 
indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  B. 
Homer  Dixon,  Esq.,  Consul  for 
the  Netherlands  in  Boston. 
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it  in  the  forms  of  proceeding.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion it  does  not  appear  that  any  evidence  was  brought 
forward  by  the  prisoners.  And  as  we  are  in  possession 
of  only  a  small  part  of  that  which  sustained  the 
prosecution,  it  is  not  easy  to  form  an  opinion  how 
&T  the  parties  were  or  were  not  guilty  of  the  crime 
imputed  to  them, — still  less  whether  that  crime, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  amounted  to 
treason."  The  gravest  charge  made,  with  any  appa- 
rent foundation,  was  that  of  a  secret  understanding 
with  the  confederates.  The  avowed  object  of  the 
confederates  was,  in  certain  contingencies,  to  resist 
the  execution  of  a  particular  ordinance,"  but  without 
any  design  to  overturn  the  government.  This,  by 
our  law,  could  hardly  be  construed  into  treason. 
But  in  the  Netherlands,  in  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
rule,  the  law  may  have  been  more  comprehen- 
sive in  its  import ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  the  word 
"  treason "  was  limited  in  so  expUcit  a  manner 
as  by  the  English  statute-book  under  the  Planta- 
genets." 

•■  M.  de  Bavay  lias  devoted  to  what  is  contamed  in  former 
seventy  pages  or  more  of  his  pub-  publications,  it  furnishes  us  with 
lication  to  affidavits  of  witnesses  complete  copies  of  the  defence  of 
in  behalf  of  the  prosecution.  Egmont,  as  prepared  both  bv 
(Proems  du  Comte  d'Egmont,  pp.  himself  and  his  counsel,  and  witn 
267-322.)  But  their  testimony  the  affidavits  above  noticed  of 
bears  almost  exclusively  on  the  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the 
subiect  of  Egmont*s  dealings  govemment.  It  has  supplied  me, 
witn  the  sectaries, — scarcely  war-  therefore,  with  valuable  materials, 
ranting  the  Flemish  editor's  as-  whether  for  the  correction  or  the 
sertion  in  his  pieface,  that  he  has  corroboration  of  my  previous  con- 
been  able  to  furnish    "all    the  elusions. 

elements  of  the  conviction  of  the  **  The  resistance  to  which  those 

accused  by  the  duke  of  Alva." —  who  signed  the  Compromise  were 

M.  de  Bavay*6  work  is  one  of  the  pledged  was  to  the  Inquisition,  in 

good  fruits  of  that  patriotic  zeal  case  of  its  attempt  to  arrest  any 

which  animates  the  Belgian  scho-  member    of   their    body.      Ante^ 

lars  of  onr  time  for  the  illustra-  vol.  i.  p.  551. 

tion  of  their    national    history.  ■*  By  the   famous   statute,  in 

It   was  given   to   the  public  m  particular,  of  Edward  the  'I'hird, 

1873,  after  the  present  chapter  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  legis* 

had  been  written.     In  addition  lation   on   the    subject.      Some 
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We  have  information  of  a  curious  document  of  the 
time,  that  may  throw  light  on  the  matter.  Peter 
d'Arset,  president  of  Artois,  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Council  of  Troubles,  but  had  retired 
from  office  before  the  trial  of  the  two  lorda  It  may 
have  been  from  the  high  judicial  station  he  held  in 
one  of  Egmpnt's  provinces,  that  he  was  consulted  in 
regard  to  that  nobleman's  process.  After  an  exami- 
nation of  the  papers,  he  returned  an  answer,  written 
in  Latin,  at  great  length,  and  with  a  purity  of  style 
that  shows  him  to  have  been  a  scholar.  In  this,  he 
goes  over  the  whole  ground  of  the  accusation,  article 
by  article,  showing  the  insufficiency  of  proof  on  every 
charge,  and  by  argument  and  legal  reference  fully 
establishing  the  innocence  of  the  accused.  The  presi- 
dent's opinion,  so  independently  given,  we  may  readUy 
believe,  found  too  little  favour  with  the  duke  of  Alva 
to  be  cited  as  authority." 

But  even  though  it  were  true  that  the  two  lords, 
in  that  season  of  public  excitement,  had  been  seduced 
from  their  allegiance  for  a  time,  some  charity  might 
have  been  shown  to  men  who  had  subsequently 
broken  with  their  former  friends  and  displayed  the 
utmost  zeal  in  carrying  out  the  measures  of  the 
government ;  a  zeal  in  the  case  of  Egmont,  at  least, 
which  drew  from  the  regent  unqualified  commenda- 
tion."    Something  more  might  have  been  conceded 

reflections,  both  on  this  law  and  of  it.      (Tronbles  des  Fays-Bas, 

the    laws     which     subsequently  torn.  ii.  pp.  266,  257.)    The  name 

modified  it,  made  with  the  usual  of  its  author  should  be  cherished 

acuteness  of  their  author,  may  be  by  the  historian,  as  that  of   a 

found  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  magistrate  who,  in  the  face  of  a 

Hallara*s  Constitutional  History  tyrannical  government,  had  the 

of  Enj^land.                             ^  courage    to    enter    his    protest 

"  The  original  document  is  to  against  the  judicial  murders  ptsr- 

be  found  in  the  archives  of  Brus-  petrated  under  its  sanction, 

sels,  or  was  in  the  time  of  Van-  "^  Among  other  passages,  see 

dervynckt,  who,  having  examined  one  in  a  letter  of  Margaret  to  the 

it  carefully,  gives  a  brief  notice  king,  dated  March  £ird,  1507  s 
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to  the  man  who  had  won  for  his  sovereign  the  most 
glorious  trophies  of  his  reign.  But  Philip's  nature, 
unhappily,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  notice,  was  of 
that  sort  which  is  more  sensible  to  injuries  than  to 
benefits. 

Under  the  circumstances  attending  this  trial,  it 
may  seem  to  have  been  a  waste  of  time  to  inquire 
into  the  legality  of  the  court  which  tried  the  cause, 
or  the  regularity  of  the  forms  of  procedure.  The 
real  trial  took  place,  not  in  Flanders,  but  in  Cas* 
tUa  Who  can  doubt  that,  long  before  the  duke 
of  Alva  began  his  march,  the  doom  of  the  two 
nobles  had  been  pronounced  in  the  cabinet  of 
Madrid?'' 


^Oenlx  de  son  eonseil  icy,  qni 
s'employent  toat  fiddlement  et 
dfligemment  en  son  seirioe,  et 
entra  aoltres  le  comte  d'Egmont 
dontjene  pnis  avoir  synon  bon 
oontentement."  Correspondonce 
de  Marguerite  d'Antriche,  p.  235. 
^  M.  de  Gerlache,  in  a  lonjg 
note  to  the  second  edition  of  his 
history,  enters  into  a  semtiny  of 
Egmont's  conduct  as  severe  as 
tmit  by  the  attomey-ffeneral  him- 
self,— and  with  mucn  the  same 
result.  (Hist,  du  Boyaume  des 
Pays-Bas,   tom.  L  pp.  99-101>. 


**  Can  any  one  believe,**  he  asks, 
^that  if,  instead  of  having  the 
'Demon  of  the  South'  for  his 
master,  it  had  been  Charles  the 
Fifth  or  Napoleon,  Egmont  would 
have  been  allowed  to  plaj  the 
part  he  did  with  impunity  so 
longP"  This  kind  of  Socratio 
artrument,  as  far  as  it  goes,  proves 
only  that  Philip  did  no  worse 
than  Charles  or  Napoleon  would 
have  done.  It  by  no  means  proves 
Egmont  to  have  deserved  his  sen- 
tenoe. 


CHAPTER  V. 

EXECUTION  OF  EQMONT  AND  HOORNB. 

The  Coniits  removed  to  Bmssels. — ^Informed  of  the  Sentence. — Pro- 
oession  to  the  Scaffold. — The  Execntion.— Character  of  Egmont.— 
Fate  of  his  Family.— Sentiment  of  the  People. 

1568. 

On  tlie  second  of  June,  1568,  a  body  of  three  thou- 
sand men  was  ordered  to  Ghent  to  escort  the  Counts 
Egmont  and  Hoome  to  Brussela  No  resistance  was 
offered,  although  the  presence  of  the  Spaniards  caused 
a  great  sensation  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  place, 
who  too  well  foreboded  the  fate  of  their  beloved  lord. 
The  nobles,  each  accompanied  by  two  officers,  were 
put  into  separate  chariota  They  were  guarded  by 
twenty  companies  of  pikemen  and  arquebusiers ;  and 
a  detachment  of  lancers,  among  whom  was  a  body  of 
the  duke's  own  horse,  rode  in  the  van,  while  another 
of  equal  strength  protected  the  rear.  Under  this 
strong  escort  they  moved  slowly  towards  Brussels. 
One  night  they  halted  at  Dendermonde,  and  towards 
evening,  on  the  fourth  of  the  month,  entered  the 
capital.*  As  the  martial  array  defiled  through  its 
streets,  there  was  no  one,  however  stout-hearted  he 
might  be,  says  an  eye-witness,  who  could  behold  the 
funeral  pomp  of  the  procession,  and  listen  to  the 

*  Belacion  de  la  Jnsticia  que  se  hizo  de  lo8  Gontes  Agamont  j 
Orne,  MS. 
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strains  of  melanclioly  music,  without  a  feeling  of 
sickness  at  his  heart* 

The  prisoners  were  at  once  conducted  to  the  Brod- 
huys,  or  "  Bread-house,"  usually  known  as  the  Maison 
du  Hot, — that  venerable  pile  in  the  market-place  of 
Brussels,  still  visited  by  every  traveller  for  its  curious 
architecture,  and  yet  more  as  the  last  resting-place  of 
the  Flemish  lorda  Here  they  were  lodged  in  separate 
rooms,  small,  dark,  and  uncomfortable,  and  scantily 
provided  with  fumitura  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
force  which  had  escorted  them  to  Brussels  was  estab- 
lished in  the  great  square,  to  defeat  any  attempt  at 
a  rescue.  But  none  was  made ;  and  the  night  passed 
away  without  disturbance,  except  what  was  occasioned 
by  the  sound  of  busy  workmen  employed  in  con- 
structing a  scaffold  for  the  scene  of  execution  on  the 
following  day.* 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth,  the  duke  of  Alva 
had  sent  for  Martin  Rithovius,  bishop  of  Ypres ;  and 
communicating  to  him  the  sentence  of  the  nobles,  he 
requested  the  prelate  to  visit  the  prisoners,  acquaint 
them  with  their  fate,  and  prepare  them  for  their 
execution  on  the  following  day.  The  bishop,  an 
excellent  man,  and  the  personal  friend  of  Egmont, 
was  astounded  by  the  tidinga  He  threw  himself  at 
Alva's  feet,  imploring  mercy  for  the  prisoners,  and,  if 
he  could  not  spare  their  lives,  beseeching  him  at  least 
to  grant  them  more  time  for  preparation.  But  Alva 
sternly  rebuked  the  prelate,  saying  that  he  had  been 
summoned,  not  to  thwart  the  execution  of  the  law. 


■  "  Marcharcnt  dans  la  ville  en 
baiaille,  et  avccques  iine  batter io 
de  tambourins  et  de  phiffres  si 
pitiease  qu'il  u'y  avoit  apecta- 
tenr  de  si  Don  cooiir  qui  ne  palist 
et  ne  pleurast  d*ime  si  triste 
pompe  lunebre."   Mundouoet,  ap. 


nraiit6me,    Gd^uvres,  torn.    L   p. 
8t)J. 

•  De  Thon,  Histoire  nniverselle, 
torn.  V.  p.  450. — Guerres  civilea 
dn  Pays-Bas,  p.  172. — ^Ictcien, 
Hist,  des  Pays-Bas,  fol.  57. — Rc- 
lacion  de  la  Justicia  que  so  hizo  de 
los  Contes  Agumont  y  Ome,  MS. 
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but  to  console  the  prisoners  and  enable  them  to  die 
like  Christians.*  The  bishop,  finding  his  entreaties 
useless,  rose  and  addressed  himself  to  his  melancholy 
mission. 

It  was  near  midnight  when  he  entered  Egmont*s 
apartment,  where  he  found  the  poor  nobleman,  whose 
strength  had  been  already  reduced  by  confinement, 
and  who  was  wearied  by  the  fatigue  of  the  journey, 
buried  in  slumber.  It  is  said  that  the  two  lords, 
when  summoned  to  Brussels,  had  indulged  the  vain 
hope  that  it  was  to  inform  them  of  the  conclusion  of 
their  trial  and  their  acquittal  1*  However  this  may 
be,  Egmont  seems  to  have  been  but  ill  prepared  for 
the  dreadful  tidings  he  received.  He  turned  deadly 
pale  as  he  listened  to  the  bishop,  and  exclaimed,  with 
deep  emotion,  "  It  is  a  terrible  sentence.  Little  did 
I  imagine  that  any  offence  I  had  committed  against 
God  or  the  king  could  merit  such  a  punishment.     It 

is  not  death  that  I  fear.     Death  is  the  common  lot 

• 

of  all.  But  I  shrink  from  dishonour.  Yet  I  may  hope 
that  my  sufferings  will  so  far  expiate  my  offences 
that  my  innocent  family  will  not  be  involved  in  my 
ruin  by  the  confiscation  of  my  property.  Thus  much, 
at  least,  I  think  I  may  claim  in  consideration  of  my 
past  services."  Then,  after  a  pause,  he  added,  "  Since 
my  death  is  the  will  of  God  and  his  majesty,  I  will 
try  to  meet  it  with  patience."*    He  asked  the  bishop 

*  Sur  quoy  le  Due  lui  re|K)ndit  mchados  este  dia.**    Belucion  de 

fort  vivement  et  avec  une  especo  la  Justicia,  MS. 
de  colero,  qu'il  ne  Tavoit  pas  fait         •  "  Voic^  une  Sentence  bien  ri- 

venir    a    Brasselle    pour  mettre  goureuse,  je  ne  pense  pas  d'avoir 

quelque  empechement  a  Texecu-  tant  offenc6    Sa    Majesty,  pour 

tion  de  leur  sentence,  mais  bien  meriter  un  tel  traittement ;  nean- 

pour  les  consoler  et  les  assister  h  nioinsjele  prcns  en  patience  et 

mourir   cbretiennement."      Sup-  prie  le  Seigneur,  que  ma  mori  soit 

plcment  a  Strada,  torn.  i.  p.  259.  uno  expiation  de  mes  pech^s,  ct 

'  "  Venian  en  algnna  manera  que  par  Ih,  ma  cbere  Femme  et 

contentos    de    pensar   que    bus  mes    Enfans  n'encourent  ancuD 

causas  andaban  al  cabo,  y  que  blame,  ny  confiscation.    Car  mes 

bavian  de  salir  presto  y  bien  des-  services    passez    meritent    bien 
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if  there  were  no  hope.  On  being  answered,  "  None 
whatever/'  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  at  once  to 
preparing  for  the  solemn  changa 

He  rose  from  his  couch,  and  hastily  dressed  him- 
self He  then  made  his  confession  to  the  prelate, 
and  desired  that  mass  might  be  said,  and  the  sacra- 
ment adaiinistered  to  him.  This  was  done  with  great 
solemnity,  and  Egmont  received  the  communion  in 
the  most  devout  manner,  manifesting  the  greatest 
contrition  for  his  sins.  He  next  inquired  of  the 
bishop  to  what  prayer  he  could  best  have  recourse  to 
sustain  him  in  this  trying  hour.  The  prelate  recom- 
mended to  him  that  prayer  which  our  Saviour  had 
commended  to  his  disciplea  The  advice  pleased  the 
count,  who  earnestly  engaged  in  his  devotiona  But 
a  host  of  tender  recollections  crowded  on  his  mind, 
and  the  images  of  his  wife  and  children  drew  his 
thoughts  in  another  direction,  till  the  kind  expostu- 
lations of  the  prelate  again  restored  him  to  himself 

Egmont  asked  whether  it  would  be  well  to  say  any 
thing  on  the  scaffold  for  the  edification  of  the  people. 
But  the  bishop  discouraged  him,  saying  that  he  would 
be  imperfectly  heard,  and  that  the  people,  in  their 
present  excitement,  would  be  apt  to  misinterpret  what 
he  said  to  their  own  prejudice. 

Having  attended  to  his  spiritual  concerns,  Egmont 
called  for  wiiting-materials,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
wife,  whom  he  had  not  seen  during  his  long  confine- 
ment ;  and  to  her  he  now  bade  a  tender  farewell. 
He  then  addressed  another  letter,  written  in  French, 

qn'on  me  fasse  cette  grace.    Puis  des  Pays-Baa,  Pol.  66 ;  in  the  Re- 

qu'il    plait  a  Diea  et  an  Eoj,  lacion  de  la  Justicia  que  se  hizo 

Vaccepte  la  mort  avec  patience."  de  los  Contes  Agamont  y  Orne, 

Buppfement  a  Strada,  torn.  i.  p.  MS. ;  and  in  the  relation  of  Mon- 

259. — ^These  remarks  of  Egmont  doucet,  ap.  Brantome,  CEuvres^ 

are  also  given,  with  very  little  torn.  L  p.  UG^ 
discrepancy,   by    Meteren,   Hist 
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in  a  few  brief  and  touching  sentences,  to  the  king, — 
which  fortunately  has  been  preserved  to  us.  ''This 
morning,"  he  says,  "  I  have  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  sentence  which  it  haa  pleased  your  majesty 
to  pass  upon  ma  And  although  it  has  never  been 
my  intent  to  do  aught  against  the  person  or  the  ser- 
vice  of  your  majesty,  or  against  our  true,  ancient,  and 
Catholic  feith,  yet  I  receive  in  patience  what  it  has 
pleased  God  to  send  me/  If  during  these  troubles  I 
have  counselled  or  permitted  aught  which  might  seem 
otherwise,  I  have  done  so  from  a  sincere  regard  for 
the  service  of  God  and  your  majesty,  and  from  what 
I  believed  the  necessity  of  the  times.  Wherefore  I 
pray  your  majesty  to  pardon  it,  and  for  the  sake  of 
my  past  services,  to  take  pity  on  my  poor  wife,  my 
children,  and  my  servants.  In  this  trust,  I  commend 
myself  to  the  mercy  of  God.**  The  letter  is  dated 
Brussels,  "on  the  point  of  death,"  June  5th,  1568.' 
Having  time  still  left,  the  count  made  a  fair  copy 
of  the  two  letters,  and  gave  them  to  the  bishop, 
entreating  him  to  deliver  them  according  to  their 
destination.  He  accompanied  that  to  Philip  with  a 
ring,  to  be  given  at  the  same  time  to  the  monarch.* 
It  was  of  great  value,  and,  as  it  had  been  the  gift  of 
Philip  himself  during  the  count's  late  visit  to  Madrid, 
it  might  soften  the  heart  of  the  king  by  reminding 


^  **  Et  oombien  que  jamais  mon 
intention  n'ait  este  de  riens 
traicter,  ni  faire  centre  la  Pe> 
Bonne,  ni  le  eervice  de  Vostre 
Majesty,  ne  contre  nostre  vraye, 
ancienne,  et  catholicqae  Religion, 
ei  est-ce  qne  Je  prens  ea  patience, 
ce  qn'il  plaist  a  mon  bon  Diea 
de  m'envoyer/*  Supplement  k 
8trada,  tom.  i  p.  261. 

^  "  Parqnoy,  je  prie  k  Vostre 
Majesty  me  le  pardonner,  et  avoir 
piti4  de  ma  pauvre  femme,  eafans 


et  servitenrs,  vons  sonvenant  de 
mes  services  passez.  Et  sor  cest 
espoir  m'en  vois  me  recommander 
h  la  misericorde  de  Dieu.  De 
Bmxelles  prest  h  monrir,  oe  5 
de  Juing  1568."  Supplement  h 
Strada,  nbi  supra. 

*  "Et  luj  donna  nne  bagne 
fort  ricbe  que  le  roj  d*Espaigne 
Inj  avoit  donn^  lors  qu'il  fut  en 
Espaigne,  en  signe  d*amiti6,  poor 
la  luy  envoyer  et  faire  tenir." 
Brant6me,  C£ayre8,tom.  L  p.8()l. 
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him  of  happier  days,  when  he  had  looked  with  an 
eye  of  favour  on  his  unhappy  vassal 

Having  completed  all  his  arrangements,  Egmont 
hecame  impatient  for  the  hour  of  his  departure ;  and 
he  expressed  the  hope  that  there  would  be  no  im- 
necessary  delay.**  At  ten  in  the  morning  the  soldiers 
appeared  who  were  to  conduct  him  to  the  scaffold 
They  brought  with  them  cords,  as  usual,  to  bind  the 
prisoner's  hands.  But  Egmont  remonstrated,  and 
showed  that  he  had,  himself,  cut  off  the  collar  of  his 
doublet  and  shirt,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  stroke  of 
ihe  executioner.  This  he  did  to  convince  them  that 
he  meditated  no  resistance ;  and  on  his  promising 
that  he  would  attempt  none,  they  consented  to  his 
remaining  with  his  hands  unbound. 

Egmont  was  dressed  in  a  crimson  damask  robe, 
over  which  was  a  Spanish  mantle  fringed  with  gold. 
His  breeches  were  of  black  silk,  and  his  hat,  of  the 
same  material,  waa  garnished  with  white  and  sable 
plumea"  In  his  hand,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  re- 
mained free,  he  held  a  white  handkerchief  On  his 
way  to  the  place  of  execution  he  was  accompanied 
by  Julian  de  Romero,  maitre  decamp,  by  the  captain, 
Salinas,  who  had  charge  of  the  fortress  of  Ghent,  and 


*•  "En  apres,  le  comte  d'Aicnie- 
xnont  com  men  9a  ^  Boliciter  fort 
radvancemeut  de  sa  mort,  disaut 
que  puis  qu'il  devoit  mourir  qa'on 
ne  le  devoit  tenir  si  longuement 
en  ce  travail."  Mondoucet,  Ibid., 
p.  366. 

""II  estoit  vest  11  d*une  joppe* 


de  damas  cramoisy,  et  d'un  man- 
teau  noir  avec  du  passenient  d*or, 
les  chansses  de  tatfetas  noir  et  le 
bas  do  chamois  bronz6,  son  cha- 
peaa  de  taffctus  noir  convert  de 
force  plumes  blanches  et  noires." 
Mondoucet,  ap.  Bran  t6me  CElu  vies, 
ubi  supra. 


•  [The  "jnppe"  O'wpon,  giiib- 
hone,  doublet)  was  a  tight-fitting 
garment,  suitiibly  covered  with  a 
mantle  or  other  outer  garment 
when  the  wearer  went  abroad. 
A  crimson  robe  was,  however,  tlie 


costume  of  the  Toison  d^Or,  which, 
with  the  collar,  Egmont  is  stated 
by  some  writers  t<>  have  worn  on 
the  scaffold,  removing  them  be* 
fore  his  decapitation. — Ed.] 


.T.l 
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by  the  bishop  of  Yprea  As  the  procession  moved 
slowly  forward,  the  count  repeated  some  portion  of 
the  fifty-first  Psalm, — "Have  mercy  on  me,  O 
God  1 " — ^in  which  the  good  prelate  joined  with  him. 
In  the  centre  of  the  square,  on  the  spot  where  so 
much  of  the  best  blood  of  the  Netherlands  has  been 
shed,  stood  the  scaffold,  covered  with  black  cloth. 
On  it  were  two  velvet  cushions  with  a  small  table, 
shrouded  likewise  in  black,  and  supporting  a  silver 
crucifix.  At  the  comers  of  the  platform  were  two 
poles,  pointed  at  the  ends  with  steel,  intimating  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  intended." 

In  firont  of  the  scaffold  was  the  provost  of  the 
court,  mounted  on  horseback,  and  bearing  the  red 
wand  of  office  in  his  hand.^  The  executioner  re- 
mained, as  usual,  below  the  platform,  screened  fix)m 
view,  that  he  might  not,  by  his  presence  before  it 
was  necessary,  outi^e  the  feelings  of  the  prisoners." 
The  troops,  who  had  been  under  arms  all  night,  were 
drawn  up  around  in  order  of  battle ;  and  strong  bodies 
of  arquebusiers  were  posted  in  the  great  avenues 
which  led  to  the  square.  The  space  left  open  by  the 
soldiery  was  speedily  occupied  by  a  crowd  of  eager 


^  Ossorio.  AlbsB  Vita,  p.  287.— 
Gnerres  civiles  du  Pays-  Bas,  p.  177. 
— Relacion  de  la  Justicia,  MS. 

This  personage,  whose  name 
was  Spel,  met  with  no  better  fate 
than  that  of  the  victims  whose 
execution  he  now  superintended. 
Not  long  after  this  ne  was  sen- 
tenced to  the  gallows  b^the  dnke, 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
people,  as  Strada  tells  ns,  for  the 
manifold  crimes  he  had  com* 
mitted.  De  Bello  Belgico,  torn.  L 
p.  387. 

^^  The  executioner  was  said  to 
have  been  formerly  one  of  Eg* 
months  servants:  '*£1  verdugo, 
que  hasta  aqael   tiem|X>    no  se 

VOL.  IL 


havia  dejado  ver,  por  qne  en  la 
forma  de  morir  se  le  tnvo  este 
respeto,  hizo  sn  oficio  con  gran 
presteza,  al  ^nal  havia  hecho  dar 
aqael  maldito  oficio  el  dicho 
Conde,  y  dicen  aver  sido  lacajro 
snyo."  Beljicion  de  la  Justicia, 
MS. — This  reladon  forms  part-  of 
a  carious  compilation  in  MS.,  en- 
titled "  Cartas  y  Papeles  varios," 
in  the  British  Museum.  The 
compiler  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Pedro  de  Gante,  secretary  of  the 
duke  of  Kajera,  who  amused 
himself  with  transcribing  various 
curious  "relations"  of  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Fifth  and  Philip 
the  Second. 
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spectators.  Others  thronged  the  roo&  and  windows 
of  the  buildings  that  surrounded  the  market-place, 
some  of  which,  still  standing  at  the  present  day, 
show,  by  their  quaint  and  venerable  architecture, 
that  they  must  have  looked  down  on  the  tragic 
scene  we  are  now  depicting. 

It  was  indeed  a  gloomy  day  for  Brussels, — so  long 
the  residence  of  the  two  nobles,  where  their  forms 
were  as  familiar  and  where  they  were  held  in  as 
much  love  and  honour  as  in  any  of  their  own  pro- 
vince&  AU  business  was  suspended.  The  shops 
were  closed.  The  bells  tolled  in  all  the  churches. 
An  air  of  gloom,  as  of  some  impending  calamity, 
settled  on  the  city.  "  It  seemed,*'  says  one  residing 
there  at  the  time,  "  as  if  the  day  of  judgment  were 
at  hand  1 "" 

As  the  procession  slowly  passed  through  the  ranks 
of  the  soldiers,  Egmont  saluted  the  officers — some  of 
them  his  ancient  companions — with  such  a  sweet  and 
dignified  composure  in  his  manner  as  was  long  re- 
membered by  those  who  saw  it.  And  few  even  of 
the  Spaniards  could  refrain  from  tears  as  they  took 
their  last  look  at  the  gallant  noble  who  was  to  perish 
by  so  miserable  an  end.'* 

With  a  steady  step  he  mounted  the  scaffold,  and, 
as  he  crossed  it,  gave  utterance  to  the  vain  wish  that, 
instead  of  meeting  such  a  fate,  he  had  been  allowed 
to  die  in  the  service  of  his  king  and  country.*'     He 

"  "Todas  las  boticas  se  cer-  capitaine  mourir  ainsi"      Mon- 

raron,  y  doblaron  per  ellos  todo  doucet,  ap.    Brant6me,  (Euvres, 

el  dia  las  campanas  de  las  Ygle-  torn.  L  p.  267. 

Bias,  que  no  parecia  otra  cosa  si  ^'  **  II   se    pourmena    qnelqne 

no  dia  de  juicio."    Relacion  de  la  pen,  sonbaytaut  de  pouvoir  finir 

Justicia,  MS.  sa  vie  au  service  de  son  Prince  et 

"  "Lesquelz  pleuroient  et  re-  dti    pais."      Metereu,    Hist,   dee 

grettoient  de  voir   tin   si  grand  PajsBas,  fol.  58. 
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quickly,  however,  turned  to  other  thoughts,  and, 
kneeling  on  one  of  the  cushions,  with  the  bishop 
beside  him  on  the  other,  he  was  soon  engaged  ear- 
nestly in  prayer.  With  his  eyes  raised  towards 
heaven  with  a  look  of  unutterable  sadness,"  he 
prayed  so  fervently  and  loud  as  to  be  distinctly 
heard  by  the  spectators.  The  prelate,  much  affected, 
put  into  his  hands  the  silver  crucifix,  which  Egmont 
repeatedly  kissed ;  after  which,  having  received 
absolution  for  the  last  time,  he  rose  and  made  a  sign 
to  the  bishop  to  retire.  He  then  stripped  off  Ws 
mantle  and  robe ;  and,  again  kneeling,  he  drew  a 
silk  cap,  which  he  had  brought  for  the  purpose,  over 
his  eyes,  and,  repeating  the  words,  "  Into  thy  hands, 
O  Lord,  I  commend  my  spirit,"  he  calmly  awaited 
the  stroke  of  the  executioner. 

The  low  sounds  of  lamentation  which  from  time  to 
time  had  been  heard  among  the  populace  were  now 
hushed  into  silence,"  as  the  minister  of  justice, 
appearing  on  the  platform,  approached  his  victim 
and  with  a  sinofle  blow  of  the  sword  severed  the  head 
from  the  body.  A  cvj  of  horror  rose  from  the  mul- 
titude, and  some,  frantic  with  grief,  broke  through 
the  ranks  of  the  soldiers  and  wildly  dipped  their 
handkerchief  in  the  blood  that  streamed  from  the 
scaffold,  treasuring  them  up,  says  the  chronicler,  as 
precious  memorials  of  love  and  incitements  to  ven- 
geance.*   The  head  was  then  set  on  one  of  the  poles 

^  "AIz6  lo8  ojos  al  cielo  por  gnno.**    Belacion  de  la  Jasticia, 

nn  pooo  ddpacio  con  un  seznblaute  MS. 

tan  doloroso,  como  se  pnede  pen-  ^  "  Fuere,   qui   linteola,   oon* 

sar  le  tenia  en  aqael  transito  on  tempto  pericolo,  Egmontii  cmore 

hombre  tan  discreto."    Belacion  consperserint,  seiraverintque,  sen 

de  la  Jasticia,  MS.  monumentam    amoris,   sen   yin- 

u  "En  gran  silencio,  oon  nota-  dictf*'  irritamentnm."    Strada,]>e 

ble  lastima,  sin  ^ne  por  an  boen  Belie  Belgico,  torn.  i.  p.  894. 
ei>pacio  se   Biutiese   rumor   nio- 

R  2 
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at  the  end  of  tlie  platform,  while  a  mantle  thrown 
over  the  mutilated  trunk  hid  it  from  the  public  gaze." 

It  was  near  noon  when  orders  were  sent  to  lead 
forth  the  remaining  prisoner  to  execution.  It  had 
been  assigned  to  the  curate  of  La  Chapel  le  to 
acquaint  Count  Hoome  with  his  late.  That  noble- 
man received  the  awful  tidings  with  less  patience 
than  ^  shown  by  his  friend.  He  gave  way  to  a 
burst  of  indignation  at  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of 
the  sentence.  It  was  a  poor  requital,  he  said,  for 
eight-and-twenty  years  of  faithful  service  to  his 
sovereign.  Yet,  he  added,  he  was  not  sorry  to  be 
released  from  a  life  of  such  incessant  fatigue."  For 
some  time  he  refused  to  confess,  saying  he  had  done 
enough  in  the  way  of  confession. *•  When  urged  not 
to  throw  away  the  few  precious  moments  that  were 
left  to  him,  he  at  length  consented. 

The  count  was  dressed  in  a  plain  suit  of  black,  and 
wore  a  Milanese  cap  upon  his  head.  He  was,  at 
this  time,  about  fifty  years  of  aga  He  was  tall, 
with  handsome  features,  and  altogether  of  a  com- 
manding presenca"     His  form  was  erect,  and  as  he 


■*  Meteren,  Hist,  des  PayR-Bas, 
fol.  68. — Ouerres  civiles  dii  Pays- 
Baa,  p.  177. — Relacion  do  la  Jus- 
ticia,  MS.— M.  de  Bavay  has 
published  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
oishops  of  Ypres's  household, 
living  an  account  of  the  last 
hours  of  Egmont,  and  written  im- 
mediately alter  his  death.  (Procca 
du  Comte  d'Egmont,  pp.  232- 
234.)  The  statements  in  the 
letter  entirely  corroborate  those 
made  in  the  text.  Indeed,  they 
are  so  nearly  identical  with  those 
given  by  Foppens  in  the  Supple- 
ment a  Strada,  that  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  the  writer  of  the  one 
narrative  had  access  to  the  other. 

**  "Que    avia   servido    4    su 


magestad  veinte  y  ocho  afios  y  no 
pensaba  tener  merecido  tal  payo, 
pcro  que  se  consolaba  que  con  oar 
sa  cuerpo  k  la  tierra,  saldria  de 
los  continuos  trauajos  en  que 
havia  vivido."  Belacion  de  la 
Justicia,  MS. 

••  "  Se  despita,  mauijreant  et 
regrettant  fort  sa  mort,  et  se 
trouva  quelque  peu  opiniastre  en 
la  confession,  la  regrettant  fort, 
disant  qu'il  estoit  assez  confess^." 
Mondoucet,  ap.  Brant6me,  tom.  i. 
p.  365. 

■*  "  II  6toit  ag6  environ  cin- 
quante  ans,  et  ^toit  d'une  ^rande 
et  belle  taille,  et  d'une  phisiono- 
mie  revenante."  Supplement  h 
Strada,  tom.  i.  p.  264. 
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passed  with  a  steady  step  through  the  files  of  sol- 
diers, on  his  way  to  the  place  of  execution,  he  frankly 
saluted  those  of  his  acquaintance  whom  he  saw 
among  the  spectators.  His  look  had  in  it  less  of 
sorrow  than  of  indignation,  like  that  of  one  conscious 
of  enduring  wrong.  He  was  spared  one  pang,  in  his 
last  hour,  which  had  filled  Egmont's  cup  with  bitter- 
ness: though,  like  him,  he  had  a  wife,  he  was  to 
leave  no  orphan  family  to  mourn  him. 

As  he  trod  the  scaffold,  the  apparatus  of  death 
seemed  to  have  no  power  to  move  him.  He  still 
repeated  the  declaration  that,  "often  as  he  had 
offended  his  Maker,  he  had  never,  to  his  knowledge, 
committed  any  offence  against  the  king."  When 
his  eyes  fell  on  the  bloody  shroud  that  enveloped  the 
remains  of  Egmont,  he  inquired  if  it  were  the  body 
of  his  fiiend.  Being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he 
made  some  remark  in  Castilian,  not  understood.  He 
then  prayed  for  a  few  moments,  but  in  so  low  a  tone 
that  the  words  were  not  caught  by  the  bystanders, 
and,  rising,  he  asked  pardon  of  those  around  if  he 
had  ever  offended  any  of  them,  and  earnestly  besought 
their  prayers.  Then,  without  further  delay,  he  knelt 
down,  and,  repeating  the  words  "  In  manus  tuas, 
Vomine"  he  submitted  himself  to  his  fate." 

His  bloody  head  was  set  up  opposite  to  that  of  his 
fellow-sufferer.  For  three  hours  these  ghastly  trophies 
remained  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  multituda 
They  were  then  taken  down,  and,  with  the  bodies, 

"  "The  death  of  this  man,**  Metereo,    Hist,    dee    Pays-Baa, 

says  Strada,  "would  have  been  fol.  58;    Supplement   &    Strada» 

immoderately  moarned,  had  not  tom.  L  pp.  26b,  266 ;  Mondoncet, 

all  tears  been  exhausted  by  sor-  ap.  Brantdme,   (Envres,  tom.  u 

row  for  Egmont"    De  Bello  Bel-  p.  367 ;   De  Thon,  Hist,  nniver- 

grico,  torn.  i.    p.    396. — For   the  selle,  tom.  i.  p.  451 ;  O^^sorio,  Alb» 

account  of  Hoorne's  last  moments.  Vita,  p.  287* 
see  Beladon  de  hk  Jasticia,  MS. ; 
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placed  in  leaden  coflBns,  which  were  straightway 
removed, — ^that  containing  the  remains  of  Egmont  to 
the  convent  of  Santa  Clara,  and  that  of  Hoome  to  the 
ancient  church  of  Sta  Gudula  To  these  places* 
especially  to  Santa  Clara,  the  people  now  flocked,  as 
to  the  shrine  of  a  martyr.  They  threw  themselves 
on  the  coffin,  kissing  it  and  bedewing  it  with  their 
tears,  as  if  it  had  contained  the  relics  of  some 
murdered  saint  ;*  while  many  of  them,  taking  little 
heed  of  the  presence  of  informers,  breathed  vows  of 
vengeance,  some  even  swearing  not  to  trim  either 
hair  or  beard  till  these  vows  were  executed.^  The 
government  seems  to  have  thought  it  prudent  to  take 
no  notice  of  this  burst  of  popular  feeling.  But 
a  funeral  hatchment,  blazoned  with  the  arms  of 
Egmont,  which,  as  usual  after  the  master's  death, 
had  been  fixed  by  his  domestics  on  the  gates  of  his 
mansion,  was  ordered  to  be  instantly  removed, — ^no 
doubt,  as  tending  to  keep  alive  the  popular  excite- 
ment" The  bodies  were  not  allowed  to  remain  long 
in  their  temporary  places  of  deposit,  but  were  trans- 
ported to  the  family  residences  of  the  two  lords  in 
the  country,  and  laid  in  the  vaults  of  their 
ancestors." 


^  **  Pliieieurs  allarent  a  T^gh'se 
Saincte  Claire  ou  gisoit  son  corp, 
baisant  le  cercueil  aveo  granae 
effasion  de  larmes,  comme  si  ce 
fast  est6  Ics  saincts  ossemens  et 
reliques  de  quelque  sainct."  Mon- 
doucct,  ap.  Brautome,  CEuvres, 
torn.  i.  p.  307. 

■^  Arend,  Alpremeene  Greschie- 
denis  des  Vadcrlands,  D.  ii.  St.  v. 
bl.  66. — Strada,  De  Bello  Belgico, 
toin.  L  p.  395. 

*  **  Les  gons  du  conite  d*Aigue- 
mont  planterent  ses  armes  et  en- 
Beignes  de  deuil  a  sa  porta  da 
palaisj   mais   le   dao  dAlbe  en 


estaat  adverty,  les  en  fit  bien 
oster  bientost  et  em  porter  de- 
hors." Mondoacet,  ap.  Brantome, 
CEuvres,  torn.  i.  p.  '467. 

^  Moudoucet,  the  French  am- 
bassador at  the  court  of  Brussels, 
was  among  the  spectators  who 
witnessed  the  execution  of  the 
two  nobles.  He  sent  home  to  his 
master  a  full  account  of  the 
tragic  scene,  the  most  minute, 
and  perhaps  the  most  trustworthy, 
that  we  have  of  it.  It  luckily 
fell  into  Brant6me's  hands,  who 
has  incorporated  it  into  his  notice 
of  Egmont. 
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Thus  by  the  hand  of  the  common  executioner 
perished  these  two  unfortunate  noblemen,  who,  by 
their  rank,  possessions,  and  personal  characters,  were 
the  most  illustrious  victims  that  could  have  been 
selected  in  the  Netherlanda  Both  had  early  enjoyed 
the  favour  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  both  had  been 
intrusted  by  Philip  with  some  of  the  highest  offices 
in  the  state.  Philip  de  Montmorency,  Count  Hoorne, 
the  elder  of  the  two,  came  of  the  ancient  house  of 
Montmorency  in  Franca  Besides  filling  the  high 
post  of  Admiral  of  the  Low  Countries,  he  was  made 
governor  of  the  provinces  of  Gueldres  and  Zutphen, 
was  a  councillor  of  state,  and  was  created  by  the 
emperor  a  knight  of  the  Golden  Fleeca  His  fortune 
was  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  Count  Egmont ;  yet 
its  confiscation  afibrded  a  supply  by  no  means  un- 
welcome to  the  needy  exchequer  of  the  duke  of 
Alva. 

However  nearly  on  a  footing  they  might  be  in 
many  respects,  Hoorne  was  altogether  eclipsed  by 
his  fiiend  in  military  renown.  Lamoral,  Count 
Egmont,  inlierited  through  his  mother,  the  most 
beautiful  woman  of  her  time,*  the  title  of  prince  of 
Gavre, — a  place  on  the  Scheldt,  not  far  from  Ghent 
He  preferred,  however,  the  more  modest  title  of 
Count  of  Egmont,  which  came  to  him  by  the  father's 
side,  firora  ancestors  who  had  reigned  over  the  duchy 
of  Gueldres.  The  uncommon  promise  which  he  early 
gave  served,  with  his  high  position,  to  recommend 
him  to  the  notice  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth, 
who,  in  1544,  honoured  by  his  presence  Egmont's 
nuptials  with  Sabina,  countess-palatine  of  Bavaria. 

••  "  La  comtesse  d'Aignemont,  iontes  les  Flamandes."  Corre- 
qui  emporta  en  cette  assembl^e  spondance  de  Marguerite  d'Aa* 
le  bruit  d*6tre  la  plus  belle  de     triche,  p.  364. 
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In  1546,  when  scarcely  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece, — 
and,  by  a  smgular  coincidence,  on  the  same  day  on 
which  that  dignity  was  bestowed  on  the  man  destined 
to  become  his  mortal  foe,  the  duke  of  Alva." 
Philip,  on  his  accession,  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of 
a  councillor  of  state,  and  made  him  governor  of  the 
important  provinces  of  Artois  and  Flandera 

But  every  other  title  to  distinction  faded  away 
before  that  derived  fix)m  those  two  victories  which 
left  the  deepest  stain  on  the  French  arms  that  they 
had  received  since  the  defeat  of  Pavia.  "I  have 
seen,''  said  the  French  ambassador,  who  witnessed 
the  execution  of  Egmont,  "  I  have  seen  the  head  of 
that  man  fall  who  twice  caused  France  to  tremble."" 

Yet  the  fame  won  by  his  success  was  probably 
unfortunate  for  Egmont  For  this,  the  fruit  of  im- 
petuous  valour  and  of  a  brilliant  coup-de-main,  was 
very  different  from  the  success  of  a  long  campaign, 
implying  genius  and  great  military  science  in  the 
commander.  Yet  the  Mat  it  gave  was  enough  to 
turn  the  head  of  a  man  less  presumptuous  than 
Egmont.  It  placed  him  at  once  on  the  most  con- 
spicuous eminence  in  the  country,  compelling  him, 
in  some  sort,  to  take  a  position  above  his  capacity  to 
maintain.  When  the  troubles  broke  out,  Egmont 
was  found  side  by  side  with  Orange,  in  the  van  of 
the  malcontents.  He  was  urged  to  this  rather  by 
generous  sensibility  to  the  wrongs  of  his  countrymen 
than  by  any  settled  principle  of  action.  Thus  acting 
from  impulse,  he  did  not,  like  William,  calculate  the 
consequences  of  his  conduct.     When  those  conse- 

•*  Gerlache,  Hist,  du  Royaume      t^te  de  celai  qui  nvoit  fait  trem- 
des  Pays-Bas,  torn.  i.  p.  yO.  bier  deux  fois  la  France."     S  up- 

**  "  Qu'il  avoit  yu  tombor  la      plcment  h  Strada,  torn.  L  p.  26t>. 
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quences  came^  he  was  not  prepared  to  meet  them  ; 
he  was  like  some  imskilful  necromancer,  who  has 
neither  the  wit  to  lay  the  storm  which  he  has  raised, 
nor  the  hardihood  to  brave  it.  He  was  acted  on  by 
contrary  influencea  In  opposition  to  the  popular* 
movement  came  his  strong  feeling  of  loyalty,  and  his 
stronger  devotion  to  the  Koman  Catholic  faith.  His 
personal  vanity  co-operated  with  these  ;  for  Egmont 
was  too  much  of  a  courtier  willingly  to  dispense  with 
the  smiles  of  royalty.  Thus  the  opposite  forces  by 
which  he  was  impelled  served  to  neutralise  each 
other.  Instead  of  moving  on  a  decided  line  of  con- 
duct, like  his  friend,  William  of  Orange,  he  appeared 
weak  and  vacillating.  He  hesitated  where  he  should 
have  acted.  And  as  the  storm  thickened,  he  even 
retraced  his  steps,  and  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of 
the  monarch  whom  he  had  offended.  William  better 
understood  the  character  of  his  master, — and  that  of 
the  minister  who  was  to  execute  his  decrees." 

Still,  with  all  his  deficiencies,  there  was  much  both 
in  the  personal  qualities  of  Egmont  and  in  his  exploits 
to  challenge  admiration.  "  I  knew  him,"  says  Bran- 
t6me,  "  both  in  France  and  m  Spain,  and  never  did  I 
meet  with  a  nobleman  of  higher  breeding,  or  more 
gracious  in  his   manners.  "•*     With  an  address  so 


■•  Morillon,  in  a  letter  to  Gran- 
velle,  dated  August  8rd,  1567,  a 
few  weeks  only  oefore  Egmont's 
arrest,  gives  a  graphic  sketch  of 
that  nobleman,  which,  although 
by  no  friendly  hand,  seems  to  he 
not  wholly  without  truth :  "  Co 
seigneur,  y  est-il  dit,  est  haut  et 
presumant  de  soy,  iusques  h  vou- 
toir  embra^ser  le  laict  de  la  r^- 
publiaue  et  le  redressement  d*icelle 
et  de  la  religion,  que  ne  sont  pas 
de  son  gibier,  et  est  plus  propre 
pour  couduire  une  chasse  on 
Yolerie,  et^  poor  dire  toat»  ime 


batAi'le,  s'il  fut  est^  si  bien  ad- 
>is6  que  de  se  co^oistre  et  se 
mesnrer  de  son  pied;  mais  les 
flatteries  perdent  ces  gens,  et  en 
leur  fait  accroire  qu*ilz  sont  plus 
saiges  qu*ilz  ne  sont,  et  ilz  le 
croient  et  se  bouttent  sy  avant, 
que  apr^  ilz  ne  se  peuyent  ravoir, 
et  il  est  force  qn'ilz  facent  le 
sault."  Archives  de  la  Maison 
d'Orange-Nassau,  torn.  i.  p.  bdz. 
•*  "  Je  diray  de  lui  que  c'eetoit 
le  seigneur  de  la  plus  belle  fa^ on 
et  de  la  meilleure  grace  que  j*aye 
Tea  jamais^  fuAt  oe  parmj  be 
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winning,  a  heart  so  generous,  and  with  so  brilliant  a 
reputation,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  Egmont  should 
have  been  the  pride  of  his  court  and  the  idol  of  his 
countrymen.  In  their  idolatry  they  could  not  com- 
prehend that  Alva's  persecution  should  not  have 
been  prompted  by  a  keener  feeling  than  a  sense  of 
public  duty  or  obedience  to  his  sovereign.  They 
industriously  sought  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  rival 
chie&  the  motives  for  personal  piqua  On  Alva's  first 
visit  to  the  Netherlands,  Egmont,  then  a  young 
man,  was  said  to  have  won  of  him  a  considerable  sum 
at  play.  The  Ol-wiU  thus  raised  in  Alva's  mind  was 
heightened  by  Egmont's  superiority  over  him  at  a 
shooting-match,  which  the  people,  regarding  as  a  sort 
of  national  triumph,  hailed  with  an  exultation  that 
greatly  increased  the  mortification  of  the  duke." 
But  what  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  jealousy  was 
his  rival's  military  renown ;  for  the  Fabian  policy 
which  directed  Alva's  campaigns,  however  it  estab- 
lished his  claims  to  the  reputation  of  a  great 
commander,  was  by  no  means  favourable  to  those 
brilliant  feats  of  arms  which  have  such  atti-action  for 
the  multitude.  So  intense,  indeed,  was  the  feeling 
of  hatred,  it  was  said,  in  Alva's  bosom,  that  on  the 
day  of  his  rival's  execution  he  posted  himself  behind 


ffrandz,  parmy  868  pairs,  parmj 
&8  gens  dd  guerre,  et  parmy  les 
dames,  Tayant  vea  en  France  et 
en  Espagne,  et  parl6  k  lay." 
Brantome,  OEuvres,  torn.  i.  p.  3(59. 
— ^An  old  lady  of  the  French 
court,  who  in  her  early  days  had 
visited  Flanders,  assured  Bran- 
tome  that  she  had  often  seen  Eg- 
mont, then  a  mere  youth,  and 
that  at  that  time  he  was  exces- 
sively shy  and  awkward,  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  it  was  a  common 
jest  with  both  the  men  and  wo- 


men of  the  court.  Such  was  the 
rude  stock  from  which  at  a  later 
day  was  to  spring  the  flower  of 
chivalry  1 

»  "  Posted  in  public^  lajtitia 
dum  nturque  explodendo  ad  sig- 
num  scloiK)  ex  provocatione  con- 
ten  derent,  Buperatus  esset  Al- 
banus,  ingenti  Bclgamm  plausu 
ad  nationis  suaa  decus  refcrentium 
victoriam  ex  Duce  Hispano." 
Strada,  De  Bello  Belgico,  tom.  L 
p.  391. 
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a  lattice  of  the  very  building  in  which  Egmont  had 
been  confined,  that  he  might  feast  his  eyes  with  the 
sight  of  his  mortal  agony."* 

The  friends  of  Alva  give  a  very  different  view  of 
his  conduct.  According  to  them,  an  illness  under 
which  he  laboured  at  the  close  of  Egmont's  trial  was 
occasioned  by  his  distress  of  mind  at  the  task 
imposed  on  him  by  the  king.  He  had  written  more 
than  once  to  the  court  of  Castile  to  request  some 
mitigation  of  Egmont's  sentence,  but  was  answered 
that  "this  would  have  been  easy  to  grant  if  the 
offence  had  been  against  the  king ;  but  against  the 
fiuth,  it  was  impossible."*'  It  was  even  said  that 
the  duke  was  so  much  moved  that  he  was  seen  to 
shed  tears  as  big  as  peas  on  the  day  of  the  execution." 

I  must  confess,  I  have  never  seen  any  account  that 
would  warrant  a  belief  in  the  report  that  Alva  wit- 
nessed in  person  the  execution  of  his  prisonera  Nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  I  met  with  any  letter  of  his 
deprecating  the  severity  of  their  sentence  or  advising 
a  mitigation  of  their  punishment.  This,  indeed, 
would  be  directly  opposed  to  his  policy,  openly 
avowed.  The  reader  may  perhaps  recall  the  homely 
simile  by  which  he  recommended  to  the  queen- 
mother,  at  Bayonne,  to  strike  at  the  great  nobles  in 

son  poYoir  la  mitiffatioii,  mais 
que  1  on  avoit  r^ponda  que,  ri  il 
n'y  eat  est^  anltre  offence  que 
celle  qui  touchoit  S.  M.,  le  paraon 
fat  est^  facille,  mais  qa'elle  ne 
poayoit  remectre  i'offense  fticte 
si  fjrrands  h  Diea."  Archiyes  de 
la  Maison  d'Orange-Nassan,  Sap* 
pigment,  p.  81. 

**  "  J'entendz  d'auotms  que  mh 
Exc.  at  ject^  des  larmes  anssi 
grosses  qne  poix  aa  temps  qae 
Ton  estoit  sor  ces  ex^ationa." 
Ibid.,  abi  sapra. — ^They  must  haye 
been  as  big  as  orooodiles'  team. 


••  Schiller,  in  his  accoant  of 
the  execation  of  the  two  nobles, 
tells  as  that  it  was  from  a  win- 
dow of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the 
fine  old  bailding  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  market-place,  that 
Alva  watched  the  la£t  straggles 
of  his  yictims.  The  cicerone,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  shows  the 
credalous  traveller  the  memora- 
hilia  of  the  city,  p  ints  oat  the 
yer^  chamber  in  the  Maison  da 
Boi  in  which  the  dake  secreted 
himself. —  Valeat  quantwm. 

"  ••  Qa'il  avoit  procar6  de  tont 
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preference  to  the  commoners.  "  One  salmon,"  he 
said,  "  was  worth  ten  thousand  frogp.""  Soon  after 
Egmont's  arrest,  some  of  the  burghers  of  Brussels 
waited  on  him  to  ask  why  it  had  been  made.  The 
duke  bluntly  told  them,  "  When  he  had  got  together 
his  troops,  he  would  let  them  know."*  Every  thing 
shows  that  in  his  method  of  proceeding  in  regard  to 
the  two  lords  he  had  acted  on  a  preconcerted  plan, 
in  the  arrangement  of  which  he  had  taken  his  full 
part.  In  a  letter  to  Philip,  written  soon  after  the 
execution,  he  speaks  with  complacency  of  having 
carried  out  the  royal  views  in  respect  to  the  great 
offenders.^  In  another,  he  notices  the  sensation 
caused  by  the  death  of  Egmont ;  and  "  the  greater 
the  sensation,"  he  adds,  "the  greater  will  be  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  it"*  There  is  little  in  all 
this  of  compunction  for  the  act^  or  of  compassion  for 
its  victuna 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Alva  was  a  man  of  an 
arrogant  nature,  an  inflexible  will,  and  of  the  most 
narrow  and  limited  views.  His  doctrine  of  implicit 
obedience  went  as  far  as  that  of  Philip  himself.  In 
enforcing  it,  he  disdained  the  milder  methods  of 
argument  or  conciliation.  It  was  on  force,  brute 
force  alone,  that  he  relied.  He  was  bred  a  soldier, 
early  accustomed  to  the  stem  discipline  of  the  camp. 
The  only  law  he  recognised  was  martial  law ;  his 


■  Anfe,  vol.  i.  p.  558. 

^  "  Je  snis  occupe  a  r^nir  mes 
troapes,  Espagnoles,  Italiennes, 
et  Allemanaes;  quand  je  serai 
prSt,  vous  recevrez  ma  reponse." 
Archiyes  do  la  Maison  d^Orange- 
Nassaa*  torn  iii.  p.  xx. 

**  "11  lui  rend  compte  de  ce 
qa'il  a  fait  poar  rex6cation  dea 
ordres  quo  le  Roi  lui  donna  a  son 
depart,  et  qui  cozittisluieut  a  ar* 


rfiter  et  \.  cMtier  exemplaircment 
les  principaax  da  pays  q  ui  s'^taient 
rendus  coupables  durant  les  trou- 
bles." Correspondance  de  Phi- 
lippe II.,  torn,  li,  p.  29. 

**  ^*a  ^t^  une  chose  de  grand 
effet  en  ce  pays,  que  Texficution 
d*Egmont;  et  plus  grand  a  ^H 
Tefiet,  plus  Texcmple  au'on  a 
youlu  faire  sera  fructeux."  Ibid., 
p.  28. 
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only  argument,  the  sword.  No  agent  could  have 
been  fitter  to  execute  the  designs  of  a  despotic 
prince.  His  hard,  impassible  nature  was  not  to  be 
influenced  by  those  affections  which  sometimes  turn 
the  most  obdurate  from  their  purpose.  As  little  did 
he  know  of  fear ;  nor  could  danger  deter  him  from 
carrying  out  his  work.  The  hatred  he  excited  in 
the  Netherlands  was  such  that,  as  he  was  warned,  it 
was  not  safe  for  him  to  go  out  after  dark.  Placards 
were  posted  up  in  Brussels  menacing  his  life  if  he 
persisted  in  the  prosecution  of  Egmont.*  He  held 
such  menaces  as  light  as  he  did  the  entreaties  of  the 
countess  or  the  arguments  of  her  counsel.  Far  from 
being  moved  by  personal  considerations,  no  power 
could  turn  him  from  that  narrow  path  which  he  pro- 
fessed to  regard  as  the  path  of  duty.  He  went 
surely,  though  it  might  be  slowly,  towards  the  mark, 
crushing  by  his  iron  will  every  obstacle  that  lay  in 
his  track.  We  shudder  at  the  contemplation  of 
such  a  character,  relieved  by  scarcely  a  single  touch 
of  humanity.  Yet  we  must  admit  there  is  some- 
thing which  challenges  our  admiration  in  the  stem, 
uncompromising  manner,  without  fear  or  favour,  with 
which  a  man  of  this  indomitable  temper  carries  his 
plans  into  execution. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  omit,  in  this  connexion, 
some  passages  from  Alva's  correspondence,  which 
suggest  the  idea  that  he  was  not  wholly  insensible 
to  feelings  of  compassion, — when  they  did  not  in- 
terfere with  the  performance  of  his  task.  In  a  letter 
to  the  king,  dated  the  ninth  of  June,  four  days  only 
after  the  death  of  the  two  nobles,  the  duke  says, 
*'  Your  majesty  will  understand  the  regret  I  fed  at 
seeing  these  poor  lords  brought  to  such  an  end,  and 

«»  OsBorio,  Albae  Vita,  p.  27a 
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myself  obliged  to  bring  them  to  it.**  But  I  have  not 
shrunk  from  doing  what  is  for  your  majesty's  servica 
Indeed,  they  and  their  accomplices  have  been  the 
cause  of  very  great  present  evil,  and  one  which  wiU 
endanger  the  souls  of  many  for  years  to  come.  The 
Countess  Egmont's  condition  fills  me  with  the 
greatest  pity,  burdened  as  she  is  with  a  family  of 
eleven  children,  none  old  enough  to  take  care  of 
themselves ;  and  she  too  a  lady  of  so  distinguished 
rank,  sister  of  the  coimt-palatine,  and  of  so  virtuous, 
truly  Catholic,  and  exemplary  life.**  There  is  no 
man  in  the  country  who  does  not  grieve  for  her  I  I 
cannot  but  commend  her,"  he  concludes,  "  as  I  do 
now,  very  humbly,  to  the  good  graces  of  your  ma- 
jesty, beseeching  you  to  call  to  mind  that  if  the 
count,  her  husband,  came  to  trouble  at  the  close  of 
his  days,  he  formerly  rendered  great  service  to  the 
state."**  The  reflection,  it  must  be  owned,  came 
somewhat  late. 

In  another  letter  to  Pliilip,  though  of  the  same 
date,  Alva  recommends  the  king  to  summon  the 
countess  and  her  children  to  Spain,  where  her 
daughters  niight  take  the  veil  and  her  sons  be  pro- 
perly educated.  "  I  do  not  believe,"  he  adds,  "  that 
there  is  so  unfortunate  a  family  in  the  whole  world. 
I  am  not  sure  that  the  countess  has  the  means  of 
procuring  a  supper  this  very  evening  1"*' 

*•  •*  V.  M.  peult  consid^rer  le  plaire  vie,  qu'il  nV  a  homme  qui 

regret  que  9a  m*a  est^  de  voir  ces  ne  la  regrette."     Uorrespondauce 

pauvres   seigneurs  venus  a   tels  de     Marguerite    d'Autnche,   ubi 

terraes,  et  qu'il    ayt  fallut  que  supra. 

moy  en  fusse  Tex^cuteur.*'    Cor-  *•  The  duke  wrote  no  less  than 

respondance  de  Marguerite  d'Au-  three  letters  to  the  king,  of  this 

triche,  p.  252.                              ^  same  date,  June  9th.    The  precis 

^  "  Madame  d'Egmont  me  faict  of  two  is  jariven  hj  Gachara,  and 

ffrand  piti^  et  compassion,  pour  the  third  is  pubhshed  entire  by 

Uk  voir  charg^e  de  unze  enfans  et  Keifienberg.      The  countess   and 

nuls  addressez,  et  elle,  dame  sy  her  misfortunes  form  the  burden 

Srincipale,  comme  elle  est,  sceur  of  two  of  them, 

u  comte  palatin,  et  de  si  bonne,  ^  "  II  ne  croit  pas  qu'il  y  ait 

vertueose,  catholicque  et   exem-  aajoard*hui  sor  la  terre  one  mai- 
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Philip,  in  answer  to  these  letters,  showed  that  he 
was  not  disposed  to  shrink  from  his  own  share  of 
responsibility  for  the  proceedings  of  his  general 
The  duke,  he  said,  had  only  done  what  justice  and 
his  duty  demanded.^  He  could  have  wished  that 
the  state  of  things  had  warranted  a  different  result ; 
nor  could  he  help  feeling  deeply  that  measures  like 
those  to  which  he  had  been  forced  should  have  been 
necessary  in  his  reign,  "  But,"  continued  the  king, 
"  no  man  has  a  right  to  shrink  from  his  duty.^  I 
am  well  pleased,"  he  concludes,  "  to  leani  that  the 
two  lords  made  so  good  and  Catholic  an  end.  Ab  to 
what  you  recommend  in  regard  to  the  countess  of 
Egmont  and  her  eleven  children,  I  shall  give  all 
proper  heed  to  it."  " 

The  condition  of  the  countess  might  well  have 
moved  the  hardest  heart  to  pity.  Denied  all  access 
to  her  husband,  she  had  been  unable  to  afford  him 
that  consolation  which  he  so  much  needed  during 
his  long  and  dreary  confinement.  Yet  she  had  not 
been  idle  ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  she  was  unwearied 
in  her  efforts  to  excite  a  sympathy  in  his  behalf. 
Neither  did  she  rely  only  on  the  aid  which  this 
world  can  give ;  and  few  nights  passed  during  her 
lord's  imprisonment  in  which  she  and  her  daughters 
might  not  be  seen  making  their  pious  pilgrimages, 
barefooted,  to  the  different  churches  of  Brussels,  to 
invoke  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  their  labours.  She 
had  been  supported  through  this  trying  time  by  a 
reliance  on  the  success  of  her  endeavours,  in  which 


8on  anssi  mallienrenBe ;  il  ne  salt 
mSme  si  la  comtesse  aura  de  quoi 
8ou|)er  ce  soir."  Oorrespondance 
de  Philippe  IL»  torn.  ii.  p.  28. 

**  "Je  trenye  ce  debvoir  de 
justice  estre  faict  comme  il  con- 
vient  et  yostre  consideration  trds- 
bonne."  Oorrespondance  de  Mar- 
guirite  d'Autricne,  p.  255. 


^  ''Mais  personne  ne  penlt 
d^laisser  de  se  a<;quitter  en  oe  en 
qnoj  il  est  oblig6/'  Ibid.,  ubi 
supra. 

^  "  Quant  }l  la  dame  d'Efpnont 
et  ses  unze  enfans,  et  ce  que  me 
J  repr6sentez,  en  me  les  recom* 
manoant,  je  j  auray  tout  bon 
regard."    Ibid.,  nbi  supra. 
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she  was  confirmed  by  the  encouragement  she  re- 
ceived firom  the  highest  quarters.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  give  credit  to  the  report  of  a  brutal  jest  attributed 
to  the  duke  of  Alva,  who,  on  the  day  preceding  the 
execution,  was  said  to  have  told  the  countess  "  to  be 
of  good  cheer;  for  her  husband  would  leave  the 
prison  on  the  morrow  T"  There  is  more  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  shortly  before 
the  close  of  the  trial,  sent  a  gentleman  with  a  kind 
letter  to  the  countess,  testifying  the  interest  he  took 
in  her  affairs  and  assuring  her  she  had  nothing  to  feax 
on  account  of  her  husband."  On  the  very  morning 
of  Egmont's  execution,  she  was  herself,  we  are  told, 
paying  a  visit  of  condolence  to  the  Countess  of  Arem- 
berg,  whose  husband  had  lately  fallen  in  the  battle 
of  Heyligerlee ;  and  at  her  friend's  house  the  poor 
lady  is  said  to  have  received  the  first  tidings  of  the 
fisite  of  her  lord.* 

The  blow  fell  the  heavier,  that  she  was  so  ill  pre- 
pared for  it.  On  the  same  day  she  found  herself  not 
only  a  widow,  but  a  beggar, — with  a  family  of  orphan 
children  in  vain  looking  up  to  her  for  the  common 
necessaries  of  life.**  In  her  extremity,  she  resolved 
to  apply  to  the  king  himself  She  found  an  apology 
for  it  in  the  necessity  of  transmitting  to  Philip  her 
husband  s  letter  to  him,  which,  it  seems,  had  been 
intrusted  to  her  care."     She  apologises  for  not  sooner 

^  Arend  (Algemeene  Gescliie-  — Under  all  the  circnmstances,  one 

denis  des  Vaderlands,  D.  ii.  St.  v.  cannot  insist  strongly  on  the  pro- 

bl.  66),  who   gets   the  story,  to  bability  of  the  anecdote, 

which  he  attaches  no  credit  him-  •*  One  of  her  daughters,  in  a  fit 

self,  from  a  contemporary,  Hoofb.  of  derangement   brought   on   by 

"  Supplement  h,  Strada,  torn.  i.  excessive  grief   for  her  father's 

p.  252.  fate«  attempted  to  make  way  with 

••  **  Laquelle,  ainsi  qn'elle  estoit  herself  by  throwing  herself  from 

en  sa  chambre  et  snr  ces  propos,  a  window.    Kelacion  de  la  J  iis- 

on  luy  vint  annoncer  qu*on  alloit  ticia,  MS. 

trancner  la  teste  a  son  mary."  "  This  was  the  duplicate,  no 

Brantome,  CEuvres,  tom.  L  p.  308.  doubt,  of  the  letter  given  to  the 
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sending  this  last  and  most  humble  petition  of  her 
deceased  lord,  by  the  extreme  wretchedness  of  her 
situation,  abandoned  as  she  is  by  all,  far  from  kindred 
and  coimtry.**  She  trusts  in  his  majesty's  benignity 
and  compassion*'  to  aid  her  sons  by  receiving  them 
into  his  service  when  they  shall  be  of  suflScient  aga 
This  wUl  obUge  her.  during  the  remainder  of  her  sad 
days,  and  her  children  after  her,  to  pray  God  for  the 
lonff  and  happy  life  of  his  maiesty."  It  must  have 
givfn  anotS^pang  to  the  £eJ  of  the  widoW 
countess  to  have  been  thus  forced  to  solicit  aid  from 
the  very  hand  that  had  smitten  her.  But  it  was  the 
mother  pleading  for  her  children. 

Yet  Philip,  notwithstanding  his  assurances  to  the 
duke  of  Alva,  showed  no  alacrity  in  reUeving  tho 
wants  of  the  countesa  On  the  first  of  September 
the  duke  again  wrote  to  urge  the  necessity  of  her 
case,  declaring  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  "  small 
sum  that  he  had  himself  sent,  she  and  the  children 
would  have  perished  of  hunger  I'*** 

The  misfortunes  of  this  noble  lady  excited  com- 
miseration not  only  at  home,  but  in  other  countries 
of  Europe,  and  especially  in  Germany,  the  land  of 
her  birth.*     Her  brother,   the  elector  of  Bavaria, 


bisliop  of  Yprea,  to  whom  Egmont 
may  nave  intrusted  a  copy,  with 
the  idea  that  it  would  be  more 
certain  to  reach  the  hands  of  the 
kin^  than  the  one  sent  to  his  wife. 

*"  *•  La  mis^re  ou  elle  »e  trouve, 
^tant  devenue  Teuve  avec  onze 
enfans,  abandon^  de  tons,  hors 
de  son  pays  et  loin  de  ses  parents, 
Ta  emp^h^e  d'envoyer  plus  tot 
au  Koi  la  demi^re  et  trds-humble 
requdte  de  son  d^funt  mari." 
Correspondanoe  de  Philippe  II., 
tom.  ii.  p.  31. 

"^  **  De  la  b^nignit6  et  piti^  da 
Hoi.'*    Ibid.,  ubi  supra. 

VOL.  IL 


*  '•  Ce  que  m'obligerat,  le  reste 
de  mes  tristes  jours,  et  toute  ma 
Dosterit^,  k  prier  Dieu  pour  la 
tongue  et  heureuse  vie  de  V.  M.*' 
Ibid.,  ubi  supra. 

■•  "  S'il  ne  leur  ayait  pas  donn^ 
quelque  argent,  ils  mourraient  de 
faim.  Correspondance  de  Phi- 
lippe n.,  tom.  u.  p.  38. 

^  It  seems  strange  that  Goethe, 
in  his  tragedy  of  "Egmont," 
should  have  endeayoured  to  excite 
what  may  be  truly  called  a  mere- 
tricious interest  in  the  breasts  of 
his  audience,  by  bringing  an  ima- 
ginary mistress,  named  Clara,  on 

S 
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wrote  to  Philip  to  \irge  the  restitution  of  her  hus- 
band's estates  to  his  family.  Other  German  princes 
preferred  the  same  request,  which  was  moreover 
formaUy  made  by  the  emperor,  through  his  ambassa- 
dor at  Madrid.  Philip  coolly  replied  that  "  the  time 
for  this  had  not  yet  come."**  A  moderate  pension, 
meanwhile,  was  annually  pud  by  Alva  to  the  coun- 
tess of  Egmont,  who  survived  her  husband  ten  years, 
— ^not  long  enough  to  see  her  children  established  in 
possession  of  their  patrimony."  Shortly  before  her 
death,  her  eldest  son,  then  grown  to  man's  estate, 
chafing  under  the  sense  of  injustice  to  himself  and 
his  family,  took  part  in  the  war  against  the  Spaniards. 
Philip,  who  may  perhaps  have  felt  some  compunction 
for  the  ungenerous  requital  he  had  made  for  the 
fitther's  services,  not  only  forgave  this  act  of  dis- 
loyalty in  the  son,  but  three  years  later  allowed  the 
yoimg  man  to  resume  his  allegiance  and  placed  him 
in  full  possession  of  the  honours  and  estates  of  his 
ancestors.* 

Alva,  as  we  have  seen,  in  his  letters  to  Philip,  had 
dwelt  on  the  important  effects  of  Egmont's  execution. 
He  did  not  exaggerate  these  effects.     But  he  sorely 

the  stage,  instead  of  the  noble-  bl.  66.)  The  gulden,  or  guilder, 
hearted  wife,  so  much  better  qua-  at  the  present  day,  is  equivalent 
lified  to  share  the  fortunes  of  her  to  about  one  shilling  and  nine- 
husband  and  give  dignity  to  his  pence  sterling,  or  thirty-nine 
sufferings.       Independently     of  cents. 

other  considerations,  this  aepar-  "^  Philip,  Count  Egmont,  lived 

ture  from  historic  truth  cannot  to  enjoy  his  ancestral  honours  till 

be  defended  on  any  true  principle  1590,  when  he  was  slain  at  Ivry, 

of  dramatic  effect.  fightinc:  aeainst  Henry  the  Fourth 

•*  Raumer,  Sixt-eenth  and  Se-  and  the  Protestants  of   France, 

venteenth  Centuries,  vol.  i.  p.  183.  He  died  without  issue,  mid  was 

"  After  an  annual  grant,  which  succeeded  by  his  brother  Lamoral, 

rose  from  eiffht  to  twelve  thou-  a  careless  prodigal,  who  with  the 

sand  livrcs,  the  duke  settled  on  name  seems  to  have  inherited  few 

her  a  pension  of  two  thousand  of  the  virtues  of  his  illustrious 

gulden,  which  continued   to  the  father.     Arend,  Ali^emeene   Ge- 

time    of    her    death,    in     1578.  schiedenis  des  Vaderlands,  D.  ii. 

(Arend,  Alfremecne  Geschicdenis  St.  v.  bL  66, 
des   Yaderlauds,    D.    u,    St.   v. 
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mistook  the  nature  of  them.  Abroad,  the  elector  of 
Bavaria  at  once  threw  his  whole  weight  into  the 
scale  of  Orange  and  the  party  of  reform,"  Others 
of  the  German  princes  followed  his  example ;  and 
Maximilian's  ambassador  at  Madrid  informed  Philip 
that  the  execution  of  the  two  nobles,  by  the  in- 
dignation it  had  caused  throughout  Germany,  had 
wonderfully  served  the  designs  of  the  prince  of 
Oranga" 

At  home  the  effects  were  not  less  strikinor.  The 
death  of  these  two  illustrious  men,  following  so  close 
upon  the  preceding  executions,  spread  a  deep  gloom 
over  the  country.  Men  became  possessed  with  the 
idea  that  the  reign  of  blood  was  to  be  perpetual* 
All  confidence  was  destroyed,  even  that  confidence 
which  naturally  exists  between  parent  and  child, 
between  brother  and  brother.*'  The  foreign  merchant 
caught  somewhat  of  this  general  distrust,  and  refused 
to  send  his  commodities  to  a  country  where  they 
were  exposed  to  confiiscation."  Yet  among  the  inha- 
bitants indignation  was  greater  than  even  fear  oi 
sorrow  ;*  and  the  Flemings  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  prosecution  of  Egmont  trembled  before  the  wrath 
of  an  avenging  peopla'"     Such  were  the  effects  pro- 

•*  Vandervynckt,  Troubles  dee  *  Ibid.,  ubi  BQpra. 

Fays-Bas,  torn.  ii.  p.  259.  *  "  Fanestum  Egmontii  finem 

^  "  La  mort  dea  oomtes  d*Eg-  dolaere  Beiges  odio  maiore,  qukm 

mont  et  de  Homes,  et  oe  qui  s^est  lacta.*'    Strada,  De  Bello  Belgico, 

pass^  avec  lYlecteur  de  Treves,  torn.  i.  p.  394. 

servant  merveillensement  sea  dcs-  ^  The  Flemish  councillor,  Hes- 

seins."    Correspondance  do  Phi-  sels,  who,  it  may  be  remembered* 

lippe  II.,  tom.  ii.  p.  37.  had  particular  charge  of  the  pro- 

^  "  Les  executions   faites    ont  vincial  prosecutions,  incuiTed  still 

imprim6  dans  les  esprits  une  ter-  greater  odium  by  the  report  of 

rcur  si  grande,  qu*on  croit  qu'il  his  being  employed  to  draft  the 

s*agit  de  gouvcrner  par  le  sang  k  sentences  of  the  two  lords.    He 

perp^taite."     Correspondance  de  subsequently  withdrew  from  the 

Philippe  II.,  tom.  ii.  p.  29.  bloody  tribunal,  and  returned  to 

•^  *'  II  n'y  a  plus  de  confiance  his  native  province,  where  he  be- 

du  fr^re  an  fr^re,  et  du  p^re  an  came  vice-president  of  the  conn- 

fils."    Ibid.,  ubi  supra.  oil  of  Flanders.    This  new  acces- 

8  2 
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duced  by  the  execution  of  men  whom  the  nation 
reverenced  as  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  Alva 
notices  these  consequences  in  his  letters  to  the  king. 
But,  though  he  could  discern  the  signs  of  the  times, 
he  little  dreamed  of  the  extent  of  the  troubles  they 
portended.  "  The  people  of  this  country,"  he  writes, 
•'  are  of  so  easy  a  temper  that,  when  your  majesty 
shall  think  fit  to  grant  them  a  general  pardon,  your 
clemency,  I  trust,  will  make  them  as  prompt  to  ren- 
der you  their  obedience  as  Ihey  are  now  reluctant  to 
do  it"'*  The  haughty  soldier,  in  his  contempt  for 
the  peaceful  habits  of  a  biirgher  population,  compre- 
hended as  little  as  his  master  the  true  character  of 
the  men  of  the  Netherlanda 


rioo  of  dignity  only  made  him  a 
more  conRpicuons  mark  for  the 
public  hatred.  In  1577,  in  a 
popular  insurrection  which  over- 
tnmed  the  government  of  Ghent, 
Hesscls  was  dragged  from  his 
house  and  thrown  into  prison. 
After  lying  there  a  year,  a  party 
of  ruffians  broke  into  the  place, 
forced  him  into  a  carriape,  and, 
taking  him  a  short  distance  from 
town,  executed  the  summary  jus- 
tice of  Lynch  law  on  their  victim 
by  hanging  him  to  a  tree.  Some 
of  the  party,  after  the  murder, 
were  audacions  enough  to  return 
to  Ghent  with  locks  of  the  grey 
hair  of  the  wretched  man  dis- 
played in  triumph  on  their  bon- 
nets. Some  years  later,  when  the 
former  authorities  were  re-estab- 
lished, the  bones  of  Hessels  were 
removed  from  their  unhallowed 


burial-place  and  laid  with  great 
Bolemmty  and  funereal  pomp  in 
the  church  of  St.  Michael.  Prose 
and  verse  were  exhausted  in  his 
praise.  His  memory  was  revered 
as  that  of  a  martyr.  Miracles 
were  performed  at  his  tomb ;  and 
the  popular  credulity  went  so  far 
that  it  was  currently  reported  in 
Ghent  that  Philip  had  soh'cited 
the  pope  for  his  canonisation  I 
See  the  curious  particulars  in 
Vandervynckt,  Troubles  des  Pays- 
Bas,  torn.  ii.  pp.  451-456. 

'*  "  Este  es  nn  pueblo  tan  facil, 
que  espero  que  con  ver  la  clemen- 
cia  de  V.  M.,  haciendose  el  pardon 
general,  se  ganaran  los  animos  & 
que  de  buena  gana  lleven  la  obe- 
diencia  que  digo,  que  ahora 
sufren  de  malo."  Oorrespon- 
dance  de  Philippe  II.,  torn.  iL 
p.  29. 


Aionumrnt  to  Omnfs  Egmont  and  Boome,  Brussels. 
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8SCBET  EXECUTION  OF  MONTIGlTr. 

Bergen  and  Montignj. — ^Their  Sitnation  in  Spain. — ^Death  of  Bersen. 
— Arrest  of  Montigny. — Plot  for  his  Escape. — His  Process.y-JEte- 
moval  to  Simanoas.— </loser  Gonfinement.— Midnight  JJixecatiaiL 

1567-1570. 

Before  bidding  a  long  adieu  to  the  Netherlands, 
it  will  be  well  to  lay  before  the  reader  an  account  of 
a  transaction  which  has  proved  a  fruitful  theme  of 
speculation  to  the  historian,  but  which  until  the  pre- 
sent time  has  been  shrouded  in  impenetrable  mystery. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  in  the  year  1566  two 
noble  Flemings,  the  marquis  of  Bergen  and  the  baron 
of  Montigny,  were  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  court  of 
Madrid,  to  lay  before  the  king  the  critical  state  of 
affairs,  imperatively  demanding  some  change  in  the 
policy  of  the  government.  The  two  lords  went  on 
the  mission  ;  but  they  never  returned.  Many  conjec- 
tures were  made  respecting  their  fate ;  and  historians 
have  concluded  that  Bergen  possibly,*  and  certainly 
Montigny,  came  to  their  end  by  violence.'  But  in  the 
want  of  evidence  it  was  only  conjecture ;  while  the 
greatest  discrepancy  has  prevailed  in  regard  to  detaila 

^  "  Le  bmit  pnblio  qni  snbsiste  his    pa^e,  who    afterwards  con* 

encore,  divulgae  qu*il  est  raort  em-  fessea  the  crime,  pnt  in  his  broth. 

poi8onn6."    Vandervynckt,  Trou-  (Hist,    des     Pays-Bas,    foL    60.) 

bles  des  Pays-Bas.  torn.  iL  p.  235.  Vandervynckt, afternoticingvari- 


— The  author  himself  does  not  en-  ons  rumours,  dismisses  them  with 

dorse  the  vulgar  rumour.  the  remark,  ''On  n'a  pu  savoiran 

'  Meteren  tells  us  that  Mon-  juste  ce  qn'il  6taitdevenu."  Tron- 

tigny  was  killed  bj  poison  which  bles  des  rajs-Bas,  tom.  iL  p.  237. 
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It  is  not  till  very  recently  that  the  veil  has  been  with- 
drawn through  the  access  that  has  been  given  to  the 
Archives  of  Simancas,  that  dread  repository  in  which 
the  secrets  of  the  Castilian  kings  have  been  buried 
for  ages.  Independently  of  the  interest  attaxjhing  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  present  narrative,  it  is  of 
great  importance  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  dark 
unscrupulous  policy  of  Philip  the  Second.  It  has, 
moreover,  the  merit  of  resting  on  the  most  authentic 
grounds,  the  correspondence  of  the  king  and  his 
ministers. 

Both  envojs  were  men  of  the  highest  consideration. 
The  marquis  of  Bergen,  by  his  rank  and  fortune,  was 
in  the  first  class  of  the  Flemish  aristocracy.*  Mon- 
tigny  was  of  the  ancient  house  of  the  Montmorencys, 
being  a  younger  brother  of  the  unfortunate  Count 
Hoome.  He  occupied  several  important  posts, — 
among  others,  that  of  governor  of  Toumay, — and,  like 
Bergen,  was  a  knight  of  the  Golden  Fleeca  In  the 
political  disturbances  of  the  time,  although  not  placed 
in  the  front  of  disaffection,  the  two  lords  had  taken 
part  with  the  discontented  faction,  had  joined  in  the 
war  upon  Granvelle,  and  had  very  generally  dis- 
approved of  the  policy  of  the  crown.  They  had, 
especially,  raised  their  voices  against  the  system  of 
religious  persecution,  with  a  manly  independence 
which  had  secured  for  them — it  seems  undeservedly — 
the  reputation  of  being  the  advocates  of  religious 
reform.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with  Bergen, 
who,  to  one  that  asked  how  heretics  should  be  dealt 
with,  replied,  '*  If  they  were  willing  to  be  converted, 
I  would  not  trouble  them.     K  they  refused,  still  I 

'  His  revenues  seem   to   haye  something  more  than  fifty  thon- 

been   larger  than   those  of  any  sand    florins    annually.       ^orre- 

other  Flemish   lord,  except  Eg-  spondance  de  Philippe  XL,  torn.  iL 

mont  and  Orange, — ^amounting  to  p.  115. 
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would  not  take  their  lives,  as  they  might  hereafter 
be  converted."  This  saying,  duly  reported  to  the 
ears  of  Philip,  was  doubtless  treasured  up  against 
the  man  who  had  the  courao^e  to  utter  it/ 

The  purpose  of  their  embassy  was  to  urge  on  the 
king  the  necessity  of  a  more  liberal  and  lenient  policy, 
to  which  Margaret,  who  had  not  yet  broken  with  the 
nobles,  was  herself  inclined.  It  was  not  strange  that 
the  two  lords  should  have  felt  the  utmost  reluctance 
to  undertake  a  mission  which  was  to  bring  them  so 
directly  within  the  power  of  the  monarch  whom  they 
knew  they  had  offended,  and  who,  as  they  also  knew, 
was  not  apt  to  forgive  an  offence.  True,  Egmont 
had  gone  on  a  similar  mission  to  Madrid  and  returned 
uninjured  to  Brussela  But  it  was  at  an  earlier 
period,  when  the  aspect  of  things  was  not  so  dangerous. 
His  time  had  not  yet  come. 

It  was  not  till  after  much  delay  that  the  other 
nobles,  with  the  regent,  prevailed  on  Bergen  and 
Montigny  to  accept  the  trust,  by  urging  on  them  its 
absolute  importance  for  assuring  the  tranquillity  of 
the  country.  Even  then,  an  injury  which  confined 
the  marquis  some  weeks  to  his  house  ftunished  him 
with  a  plausible  excuse  for  not  performing  his  engage- 
ment, of  which  he  would  gladly  have  availed  himsel£ 
But  his  scruples  again  vanished  before  the  arguments 
and  entreaties  of  his  friends ;  and  he  consented  to 
follow,  as  he  could  not  accompany,  Montigny. 

The  latter  reached  Madrid  towards  the  middle  of 
Jime,  1566,  was  graciously  received  by  the  king,  and 
was  admitted  to  repeated  audiences,  at  which  he  did 
not  fail  to  urse  the  remedial  measures  countenanced 

o 

*  Oorrespondance  de  Philippe  Pray  Lorenzo  Villavicencio,  not, 

n.,  Bapport,  p.  xzzvii. — It  was  as  may  be  supposed,  to  do  honour 

reported    to    Philip's    secretary,  to  the  author  of  it,  but  to  ruin 

Erasso,  by  that  mischievous  bigot,  him. 
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by  Margaret.  Philip  appeared  to  listen  with  com- 
placency,  but  declined  giving  an  answer  till  the  arrival 
of  the  other  ambassador,  who,  having  already  set  out 
on  his  journey,  was  attacked,  on  his  way  through 
France,  by  a  fever.  There  Bergen  halted,  and  again 
thought  of  abandoning  the  expedition.  His  good 
genius  seemed  ever  willing  to  interpose  to  save  him. 
But  his  evil  genius,  in  the  shape  of  Philip,  who  wrote 
to  him  in  the  most  condescending  terms,  to  hasten 
his  journey,  beckoned  him  to  Madrid.* 

Besides  the  two  envoys  there  was  another  person 
of  consequence  from  the  Low  Countries  at  that  time 
in  the  capital, — Simon  Renard,  once  Charles's  minister 
at  the  English  court,  the  inexorable  foe  of  Granvelle. 
lie  had  been  persuaded  by  Philip  to  come  to  Spain, 
although  to  do  so,  he  knew,  was  to  put  himself  on 
trial  for  his  manifold  offences  against  the  government. 
He  was  arrested,  proceedings  were  conmienced  against 
him,  and  he  was  released  only  by  an  illness  which 
terminated  in  his  deatL  There  seems  to  have  been 
a  mysterious  fascination  possessed  by  Philip,  that  he 
could  thus  draw  within  his  reach  the  very  men  whom 
every  motive  of  self-preservation  should  have  kept  at 
an  immeasurable  distanca 

The  arrival  of  the  marquis  did  not  expedite  the 
business  of  the  mission.  Unfortunately,  about  that 
period  news  came  to  Madrid  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
iconoclasts,  exciting  not  merely  in  Spain,  but  through- 
out Christendom,  feelings  of  horror  and  indignation. 
There  was  no  longer  a  question  as  to  a  more  tem- 
perate policy.  The  only  thought  now  was  of  ven- 
geance. It  was  in  vain  that  the  Flemish  envoys 
interposed  to  mitigate  the  king  s  anger  and  turn  him 
from  those  violent  measures  which  must  bring  ruin 

*  Correspondance  de  Philippe  II.,  torn.  L  p.  433. 
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on  the  country.  Their  remonstrances  were  unheeded. 
They  found  access  to  his  person  by  no  means  so  easy 
a  thing  as  before.  They  felt  that  somewhat  of  the 
odium  of  the  late  transactions  attached  to  them. 
Even  the  courtiers,  with  the  ready  instinct  that 
detects  a  sovereign's  frown,  grew  cold  in  their  deport- 
ment. The  situation  of  the  envoys  became  every 
day  more  uncomfortabla  Their  mission  was  obviously 
at  an  end,  and  all  they  now  asked  was  leave  to  return 
to  the  Netherlands. 

But  the  king  had  no  mind  to  grant  it.  He  had 
been  long  since  advised  by  Granvelle,  and  others  in 
whom  he  trusted,  that  both  the  nobles  had  taken  a 
decided  part  in  fostering  the  troubles  of  the  country/ 
To  that  country  they  were  never  to  return.  Phihp 
told  them  he  had  need  of  their  presence  for  some 
time  longer,  to  advise  with  him  on  the  critical  state 
of  affairs  in  Flanders.  So  thin  a  veil  could  not  im- 
pose on  them ;  and  they  were  filled  with  the  most 
serious  apprehensions.  They  wrote  to  Margaret, 
begging  her  to  request  the  king  to  dismiss  them; 
otherwise  ihey  should  have  good  cause  to  complain 
both  of  her  and  of  the  nobles,  who  had  sent  them  on 
a  mission  from  which  they  would  gladly  have  been 
excused.'  But  Margaret  had  already  written  to  her 
brother  to  keep  them  in  Spain  imtil  the  troubles  in 

*  See  the  letters  of  tHe  royal  pris  le  plus  de  part."    Ibid.,  p. 

eontador,  Alonzo  del  Canto,  fpom  417. 

Brusseld.       (Gorrespondanoe    de  '  "  Autrement,  certes,  Madame, 

Philippe  n.,  torn.  i.  pp.  411,  425.)  anrions  jaste  occasion   de   none 

Granvelle,  in  a  letter  from  Rome,  doloir  et  de  Y.  A.  et  des  seignenrs 

chimes  in  with  the  same  tnne, —  de  par  delii,  pour  nous  avoir  com- 

though,  as  nsnal  with  the  prelate,  mand^  de  venir  ici,  pour  recevoir 

in  a  more  covert  manner :  "  Le  honte  et  desplaisir,  estantas  forces 

choix  de   Berghes   et  Montigny  joomellement   de   vdoir   et   ojr 

n*est  pas   mauvais,  si  le  but  de  choses  qui  nos  desplaisent  jnsqnes 

lenr  mission  est  d'informer  le  Boi  h  Vkme,  et  de  veoir  aossy  le  pea 

de  rdtat  des  choses  :  car  ils  sont  que  S.  M.  se  sert  de  nous."    Uor- 

ceuz  qui  en  ont  le  mienx  con-  respondance  de  Philippe  XL,  torn.  L 

naissance,  et  qui  peut-6tre  j  ont  p.  498. 
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Flanders  should  be  ended.*  On  the  reception  of  the 
letter  of  her  envoys,  however,  she  replied  that  she 
had  already  written  to  the  king  to  request  leave  for 
them  to  return,*  I  have  found  no  record  of  such  a 
letter. 

In  the  spring  of  1 567,  the  duke  of  Alva  was  sent 
to  take  command  in  the  Netherlands.  Such  an 
appointment,  at  such  a  crisis,  plainly  intimated  the 
course  to  be  pursued,  and  the  host  of  evils  it  would 
soon  bring  on  the  devoted  country.  The  conviction 
of  this  was  too  much  for  Bergen,  heightened  as  his 
distress  was  by  his  sepaxution.  at  such  a  moment, 
from  all  that  was  most  dear  to  him  on  earth.  He  fell 
ill  of  a  fever,  and  grew  rapidly  worse,  till  at  length  it 
was  reported  to  PhiUp  that  there  was  no  chance  for 
his  recovery  unless  he  were  allowed  to  return  to  his 
native  land.^* 

This  placed  the  king  in  a  perplexing  dilemma.  He 
was  not  disposed  to  let  the  marquis  escape  from  his 
hands  even  by  the  way  of  a  natural  death.  He  was 
still  less  inclined  to  assent  to  his  return  to  Flanders. 
In  this  emergency  he  directed  Ruy  Gomez,  the  prince 
of  Eboli,  to  visit  the  sick  nobleman,  who  was  his 
personal  friend.  In  case  Gomez  found  the  marquis  so 
ill  that  his  recovery  was  next  to  impossible,  he  was  to 
give  him  the  king's  permission  to  return  home.  If, 
however,  there  seemed  a  prospect  of  his  recovery,  he 
was  only  to  hold  out  the  hope  of  such  a  permission. " 
In  case  of  the  sick  man's  death,  Gomez  was  to  take 

■  This  letter  is  dated  Noveml>er  "  "  De  lui  dire  (mais  seulement 
18th,  15t}t3.  (Ibid.,  p.  486.)  The  aprds  qu'il  se  sera  assure  qu'une 
letter  of  the  two  lords  was  writtea  gu^ri:iOii  est  a  peu  pres  impossi- 
on  the  last  day  of  the  December  ble)  que  le  Hoi  lui  permet  ae  re- 
following,  toumer    aux    Fays-iBas:     si,    au 

'  Her  letter  is  dated  March  5th,  contraire,  il  lui  paraissait  que  le 

1567.     Ibid.,  p.  616.  marquis  put  se  retablir,  ii  se  con- 

^^  Corrcspondance  de  Philippe  tenterait  de  lui  faire  esperer  cette 

II.,  tom.  i.  p.  535.  permission."    Ibid.,  p.  535. 
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care  to  have  his  obsequies  performed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  show  the  sorrow  of  the  king  and  his  ministers 
at  his  loss,  and  their  respect  for  the  lords  of  the  Low 
Countriea"  He  was  moreover,  in  that  event,  to  take 
means  to  have  the  marquis's  property  in  the  Nether- 
lands sequestrated,  as,  should  rebellion  be  proved 
against  him,  it  would  be  forfeited  to  the  crown.  This 
curious  and,  as  it  must  be  allowed,  highly  confidential 
epistle  was  written  with  the  king's  own  hand  The 
address  ran,  "  Ruy  Gomez — to  his  hands.  Not  to  be 
opened  nor  read  in  the  presence  of  the  bearer." 

Which  part  of  the  royal  instruction  the  minister 
thought  best  to  follow  for  the  ciu^  of  the  patient — 
whether  he  gave  him  an  unconditional  permission  to 
return,  or  only  held  out  the  hope  that  he  would  do 
so— we  are  not  informed.  It  matters  little,  however. 
The  marquis,  it  is  probable,  had  already  learned  not 
to  put  his  trust  in  princes.  At  all  events,  the  pro- 
mises of  the  king  did  as  Uttle  for  the  patient  as  the 
prescriptions  of  the  doctor.  On  the  twenty-first  of 
May  he  died,— justifying  the  melancholy  presentiment 
with  which  he  had  entered  on  his  mission. 

Montigny  was  the  only  victim  that  now  remained 
to  Philip ;  and  he  caused  him  to  be  guarded  with 
redoubled  vigilance.  He  directed  Ruy  Gomez  to 
keep  an  eye  on  all  his  movements,  and  to  write  to 
the  governors  of  Navarre,  Catalonia,  and  other  fron- 
tier places,  to  take  precautions  to  intercept  the 
Flemish  lord  in  case  of  his  attempting  to  fly  the 
country,**  Montigny  was  in  fact  a  prisoner,  with 
Madrid  for  the  limits  of  his  prison.  Yet,  after  this, 
the  regent  could  write  to  him  from  Brussels  that  she 

^'  "  II  sera  bien,  en  oette  occa-  seigneora  des  Fays-Baa  1 "    Ibid., 

Bion,  de  montrer  le  regret  one  le  p.  536. 

Boi  et  seH  ministres  ont  de  sa         "  CorreBpondance  de  Philippe 

mort,  et  le  cas  qxi'iU  font  dee  II.,  nbi  supra. 
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was  pleased  to  learn  firom  her  brother  that  he  was 
soon  to  give  him  his  conge.^^  If  the  king  said  this, 
he  had  a  bitter  meaning  in  his  words,  beyond  what 
the  duchess  apprehended. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  that  Montigny  was  allowed 
to  retain  even  this  degree  of  liberty.  In  September, 
1567,  arrived  the  tidings  of  the  arrest  of  the  Counts 
Egmont  and  Hooma  Orders  were  instantly  issued 
for  the  arrest  of  Montigny.  He  was  seized  by  a 
detachment  of  the  royal  guard  and  borne  off  to  the 
alcazar  of  Segovia.^  He  was  not  to  be  allowed  to 
leave  the  fortress  day  or  night ;  but  as  much  indul- 
gence was  shown  to  him  as  was  compatible  with  this 
strict  confinement;  and  he  was  permitted  to  take 
with  him  the  various  retainers  who  composed  his 
household,  and  to  maintain  his  establishment  in 
prison.  But  what  indulgence  could  soften  the  bitter- 
ness of  a  captivity  &r  fix)m  kindred  and  country, 
with  the  consciousness,  moreover,  that  the  only  avenue 
from  his  prison  conducted  to  the  scaffold  I 

In  his  extremity,  Montigny  looked  around  for  the 
means  of  effecting  his  own  escape ;  and  he  nearly 
succeeded.  One,  if  not  more,  of  the  Spaniards  on 
guard,  together  with  his  own  servants,  were  in  the 
plot.  It  was  arranged  that  the  prisoner  should  file 
through  the  bars  of  a  window  in  his  apartment  and 
lower  himself  to  the  ground  by  means  of  a  rope 
ladder.  Relays  of  horses  were  provided  to  take  him 
rapidly  on  to  the  sea-port  of  Santander,  in  the  north, 
whence  he  was  to  be  transported  in  a  shallop  to  St. 
Jean  de  Luz,     The  materials  for  executing  his  part  of 

**  "  Elle    espdre    le    voir  aons  "  The  order  for  the  arrest  ad- 

peu,  puisque  le  Roi  lui  a  fait  dire  dressed  to  the  conde  de  ChiQchon, 

quo  8«ni  intention  6tait  do  lui  don-  alcayde  of  the  castle  of  Segovia, 

ner   bieut6t  son  cong6."      Ibid.,  is  to  bo  found  in  the  Documentos 

p.  558. — The  letter  is  dated  Jaly  ineditos,  torn.  iy.  p.  5;26. 
13th. 
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the  work  were  conveyed  to  Montigny  in  the  loaves 
of  bread  daily  sent  to  him  by  his  baker.  Every  thing 
seemed  to  promise  success.  The  bars  of  the  window 
were  removed.**  They  waited  only  for  a  day  when 
the  alcayde  of  the  castle  would  not  be  likely  to  visit 
it.  At  this  junction  the  plot  was  discovered  through 
the  carelessness  of  the  rnattre'dlidlel. 

This  person  neglected  to  send  one  of  the  loaves  to 
his  master,  which  contained  a  paper  giving  sundry 
directions  respecting  the  mode  of  escape  and  men- 
tioning the  names  of  several  of  the  parties.  The  loaf 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  soldier.*'  On  breaking  it,  the 
paper  was  discovered,  and  taken  by  him  to  the  cap- 
tain of  the  guard.  The  plot  was  laid  open ;  the 
parties  were  arrested,  and  sentenced  to  death  or  the 
galleys.  The  king  allowed  the  sentence  to  take  effect 
in  regard  to  the  Spaniarda  He  granted  a  reprieve  to 
the  Flemings,  saying  that  what  they  had  done  was  in 
some  sort  excusable,  as  being  for  the  service  of  their 
master.  Besides,  they  might  be  of  use  hereafter,  in 
furnishing  testimony  in  the  prosecution  of  Montigny.  '• 
On  this  compound  principle  their  lives  were  spared. 
After  languishing  some  time  in  prison,  they  were 
allowed  to  return  to  the  Low  Coimtries,  bearing  with 
them  letters  from  Montigny,  requesting  his  friends 
to  provide  for  them  in  consideration  of  their  sacrifices 
for  him.     But  they  were  provided  for  in  a  much 

^  This  faot  is  mentioned  in  a  sonment  and  death  of  Montigny, 
letter  of  the  alcayde  of  the  for-  drawn  from  the  Archives  ot  Si- 
tress,  givinff  an  account  of  the  mancas,  and  never  before  comma- 
affair  to  tne  king.    Correspon-  catod  to  the  pnblic 
dance  de  Philippe  IL,  tom.iL  p.  33.  ^  "  B  ne  leH  fera  point  ez^cnter, 

^"f  The  contents  of  the  paper  mais  il  les  retiendra  en  prison,  car 

secreted  in  the  loaf  are  given  in  ils  penvent  servir  k  la  v<$rification 

the  Docamentos  in^ditos,  tom.  iy.  de  qnelqne  point  dn  proc^   de 

pp.  627-533.— The  latter  portion  Montigny    uii-mdme."       Corre- 

ot  the  fourth  volume  of  this  vain-  spondanoe  de  Philippe  IL,  tom.  iL 

able  collection  is  occupied  with  p.  37. 
documents  relating  to  the  impri- 
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more  summary  manner  by  Alva,  who,  on  their  landing, 
caused  them  to  be  immediately  arrested,  and  banished 
them  all  from  the  country,  imder  pain  of  death  if 
they  returned  to  it  I'* 

The  greatest  sympathy  was  felt  for  Montigny  in 
the  Netherlands,  where  the  nobles  were  filled  with 
indignation  at  the  unworthy  treatment  their  envoy 
had  received  from  Philip.  His  stepmother,  the 
dowager-countess  of  Hoome,  was  as  untiring  in  her 
efforts  for  him  as  she  had  been  for  his  unfortimate 
brother.  These  were  warmly  seconded  by  his  wife, 
a  daughter  of  the  prince  of  Epinoy,  to  whom  Montigny 
had  been  married  but  a  short  time  before  his  mission 
to  Spain.  This  lady  wrote  a  letter  in  the  most 
humble  tone  of  supplication  to  Philip.  She  touched 
on  the  blight  brought  on  her  domestic  happiness, 
spoke  with  a  strong  conviction  of  the  innocence  of 
Montigny,  and  with  tears  and  lamentations  implored 
the  king,  by  the  consideration  of  his  past  services,  by 
the  passion  of  the  blessed  Saviour,  to  show  mercy  to 
her  husband.* 

Several  months  elapsed,  after  the  execution  of  the 
Counts  Egmont  and  Hoome,  before  the  duke  com- 
menced proceedings  against  Montigny ;  and  it  was 
not  till  February,  1569,  that  the  licentiate  Salazar, 
one  of  the  royal  council,  was  sent  to  Segovia  in  order 
to  interrogate  the  prisoner.  The  charges  were  of  the 
same  nature  with  those  brought  against  Egmont  and 
Hoome.  Montigny  at  first,  like  them,  refused  to 
make  any  reply, — standing  on  his  rights  as  a  member 

*•  Meteren,  Hist,  des  Pays-Bas,  qn'environ  qnatre  mois,  et  de  la 

fol.  60.  passion  de   J^sus-Christ,   S.   M. 

■^  "  Et  consommee  en  larmes  et  veuille   lui  pardonner  les  f antes 

pleura  afin  que,  en  considi^ration  qn*il   pourrait  avoir   coromises." 

dee  services  passes  de  sonditmari,  Correspon dance  de  Philippe  IL, 

de  son  jeune  Age  a  elle,  qui  n*a  torn.  ii.  p.  94. 
6iS  en  la  compugnie  de  son  mari 
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of  the  Golden  Fleece.  He  was,  however,  after  a 
formal  protest,  prevailed  on  to  waive  this  privilege. 
The  examination  continued  several  days.  The  various 
documents  connected  with  it  are  still  preserved  in  the 
Archives  of  Simancas.  M.  Gachard  has  given  no  ab- 
stract of  their  contents.  But  that  sagacious  inquirer, 
after  a  careful  perusal  of  the  papers,  pronounces  Mon- 
tigny's  answers  to  be  "  a  victorious  reftitation  of  the 
charges  of  the  attorney -general."** 

It  was  not  a  refutation  that  Philip  or  his  viceroy 
wanted.  Montigny  was  instantly  required  to  appoint 
some  one  to  act  as  counsel  in  his  behalf  But  no  one 
was  willing  to  undertake  the  business,  till  a  person 
of  little  note  at  length  consented,  or  was  rather  com- 
pelled to  undertake  it  by  the  menaces  of  Alva.** 
Any  man  might  well  have  felt  a  disinclination  for 
an  office  which  must  expose  him  to  the  ill-will  of  the 
government,  with  little  chance  of  benefit  to  his  client. 

Even  after  this,  Montigny  was  allowed  to  languish 
another  year  in  prison  before  sentence  was  passed  on 
him  by  his  judges.  The  proceedings  of  the  Council 
of  Blood  on  this  occasion  were  marked  by  a  more 
flagitious  contempt  of  justice,  if  possible,  than  its 
proceedings  usually  were.  The  duke,  in  a  letter  of 
the  eighteenth  of  March,  1570,  informed  the  king  of 
the  particulars  of  the  trial  He  had  submitted  the 
case,  not  to  the  whole  court,  but  to  a  certain  number 
of  the  councillors,  selected  by  him  for  the  purpose.^ 
He  does  not  tell  on  what  principle  the  selection  was 
made.  Philip  could  readily  divine  it.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  majority,  Montigny  was  found  guilty  of 
high  treason.     The  duke  accordingly  passed  sentence 

'^  Correspondance  de  Philippe  nos  del  Consejo  de  S.  M.  destos 

II.«  torn.  ii.  p.  123,  note.  bus  Estados  por  mi  nombradoB 

*•  Ibid.,  p.  90.  para   el    dicbo    efecto."      Dooa- 

"  '*  Visto  el  proceso  por  al^-  mentos  in6dito8,  torn.  iy.  p.  586. 
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of  death  on  him.  The  sentence  was  dated  March  4  th, 
1570.  It  was  precisely  of  the  same  import  with  the 
sentences  of  Egmont  and  Hooma  It  commanded 
that  Montigny  be  taken  from  prison  and  publicly  be- 
headed with  a  sword.  His  head  was  to  be  stuck  on 
a  pole,  there  to  remain  during  the  pleasure  of  his 
majesty.  His  goods  and  estates  were  to  be  confiscated 
to  the  crown.** 

The  sentence  was  not  communicated  even  to  the 
Council  of  Blood.  The  only  persons  aware  of  its 
existence  were  the  duke's  secretary  and  his  two 
trusty  councillors,  Vargas  and  Del  Rio.  Alva  had 
kept  it  thus  secret  until  he  should  learn  the  will  of 
his  master.*  At  the  same  time  he  intimated  to 
Philip  that  he  might  think  it  better  to  have 
the  execution  take  place  in  Castile,  as  under 
existing  circumstances  more  eligible  than  the 
Netherlands. 

Philip  was  in  Andalusia,  making  a  tour  in  the 
southern  provinces,  when  the  despatches  of  his 
viceroy  reached  him.  He  was  not  altogether  pleased 
with  their  tenor.  Not  that  he  had  any  misgivings 
in  regard  to  the  sentence  ;  for  he  was  entirely  satis- 
fied, as  he  wrote  to  Alva,  of  Montigny *s  guilt." 
But  he  did  not  approve  of  a  public  execution. 
Enough  blood,  it  might  be  thought  in  the  Nether- 
lands, had  been  already  spilt;  and  men  there 
might  complain  that,  shut  up  in  a  foreign  prison 
during  his  trial,  Montigny  had  not  met  with  jus- 
tice.*' There  were  certainly  some  grounds  for  such 
a  complaint. 

••  The  eentence  may  be  found,  de  sua  ciilpasy  delictos.encuanto 

Ibid.,  pp.  5^5-537.  al  hccho  de  la  justicia  no  habia 

"  "¥orque  no  viniese  4  noticia  que  parar  mas  de  mandarla  ejccu- 

de  ningnno  de   loa    otros    hasta  tar."     Documentos  in^Jitos.  lorn. 

saber    la   voluntad    do    V.    M.'*  iv.  p.  53i>. 

Ibid.,  p.  633.  ^  **  For  estar  ac^  el  deliiicuento 

^  *' Asi  que  constando  tan  claro  que  dijeran  que  se  Labia  Lecbo 
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PhiKp  resolved  to  defer  taking  any  decisive  step 
in  the  matter  till  his  return  to  the  north. 
Meanwhile^  he  commended  Alva's  discretion  in 
keeping  the  sentence  secret,  and  charged  him  on 
no  accoimt  to  divulge  it,  even  to  members  of  the 
council. 

Some  months  elapsed  after  the  king's  return  to 
Madrid  before  he  came  to  a  decision, — exhibiting  the 
procrastination  so  conspicuous  a  trait  in  him,  even 
among  a  people  with  whom  procrastination  was  no 
miracla  It  may  have  been  that  he  was  too  much 
occupied  with  an  interesting  affair  which  pressed  on 
him  at  that  moment.  About  two  years  before,  Philip 
had  had  the  misfortime  to  lose  his  young  and  beau- 
tiful queen,  Isabella  of  the  Peaca  Her  place  was 
now  to  be  supplied  by  a  German  princess,  Anne  of 
Austria,  his  fourth  wife,  still  younger  than  the  one 
he  had  lost.  She  was  already  on  her  way  to  Castile ; 
and  the  king  may  have  been  too  much  engrossed  by 
his  preparations  for  the  nuptial  festivities  to  have 
much  thought  to  bestow  on  the  concerns  of  his 
wretched  prisoner. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  was  how  to  carry  the 
sentence  into  effect  and  yet  leave  the  impression  on 
the  public  that  Montigny  had  died  a  natural  death. 
Most  of  the  few  ministers  whom  the  king  took  into 
his  confidence  on  the  occasion  were  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  best  to  bring  the  prisoner's  death  about  by 
means  of  a  slow  poison  administered  in  his  drink  or 
some  article  of  his  daily  food  This  would  give  him 
time,  moreover,  to  provide  for  the  concerns  of  his 
soul.*     But  Philip  objected  to  this,  as  not  fulfilling 

entre  compadreB,  7  como  opreso,  bien  darle   on    bocado   6    echar 

sin  86   poder   defender  juridica-  algnn   g^nero  de   veneno   en   la 

mente.'*     Ibid.,  p.  561.  oomida  6  bebida  con  qne  se  faese 

**  "  Paresoia  a  I08  mas  qne  era  mnriendo  pooo  4  poco,  j  pndiese 

VOL.  n.  T 
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what  he  was  pleased  to  call  the  ends  of  justice.** 
He  at  last  decided  on  the  oarrote^ — ^the  form  of 
execution  used  for  the  meaner  sort  of  criminals  in 
Spain,  but  which,  producing  death  by  suffocation, 
would  be  less  likely  to  leave  its  traces  on  the  body.* 
To  accomplish  this,  it  would  be  necessary  to  remove 
Montigny  from  the  town  of  Segovia,  the  gay  residence 
of  the  court,  and  soon  to  be  the  scene  of  the  wedding- 
ceremonies,  to  some  more  remote  and  less  frequented 
spot.  Simancas  was  accordingly  selected,  whose  stem, 
secluded  fortress  seemed  to  be  a  fitting  place  for  the 
peipetmtionofsucliadeed.  The  fortress  was  of  great 
strength,  and  was  encompassed  by  massive  walls,  and 
a  wide  moat,  across  which  two  bridges  gave  access  to 
the  interior.  It  was  anciently  used  as  a  prison  for 
state  criminals.  Cardinal  Ximenes  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  turning  it  to  the  nobler  purpose  of  preserving 
the  public  archivea"  Charles  the  Fifth  carried  this 
enlightened  project  into  execution ;  but  it  was  not 
fully  consummated  till  the  time  of  Philip,  who  pre- 
scribed the  regulations,  and  made  all  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  placing  the  institution  on  a  per- 

componer  las  cosas  de  su  &iiima  rope  is  attached  behind  his  head, 

como    enfermo."        Docamentos  Instead  of  this  apparatus,  an  iron 

in^tos,  torn.  iv.  p.  661.  collar  is  more  frequently  employed 

••  •*  ^fas  k  S.  M.  pare8ci6  qne  in  modern  ex^^cntions. 
desta  manera  no  se  cumplia  con  •*  This  is  established  by  a  letter 

la  justicia."     Ibid.,  nbi  supra. —  of  the  cardinal  himself,  in  which 

These    particulars    are    gathered  he  requests  the  king  to  command 

from  a  full  report  of  the  proceed-  all    olficials    to  deliver   into   his 

ings,  sent,  by  Philip's  orders,  to  hands  their  registers,  instruments, 

the  duke  of  Alva,  November  2nd,  and  public  documents   of   every 

1570.  description, — to  bo  placed  in  these 

^  The  garrote  is  still  used  in  archives,  that  they  mav  hereafter 

eapital  punishments  in  Spain.    It  be  preserved   from   injury.     His 

may  be  well  to  mention,  for  the  biograi)her  adds  that  few  of  these 

information   of  some  of  my  rea-  documents — such    only  as    could 

ders,    that    it    is    performed    by  be  gleaned  by  the  cardinal's  in- 

drawinj^  a  rope  tight  round  the  dustry — reach  as  far  back  as  the 

neck  of  the  cnminal,  so  as  to  pro-  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

duce  suffocation.     This  is  done  Quintinilla,    Vida    de    Ximenes, 

by  turning  a  stick  to  which  the  p.  2t>k 
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manent  basis, — ^thus  securing  to  future  historians  the 
best  means  for  guiding  their  steps  through  the  dark 
and  tortuous  passages  of  his  reign.  But  even  after 
this  change  in  its  destination  the  fortress  of  Simancas 
continued  to  be  used  occasionallj  as  a  place  of  con- 
finement for  prisoners  of  state.  The  fitmous  bishop 
of  Zamora,  who  took  so  active  a  part  in  the  war  of 
the  comunidades,  was  there  strangled  by  command  of 
Charles  the  Fifth.  The  quarter  of  the  building  in 
which  he  suffered  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  "el 
cube  del  Obispo,"—''  The  Bishop's  Tower."" 

To  this  strong  place  Montigny  was  removed  from 
Segovia,  on  the  nineteenth  of  August,  1570,  under  a 
numerous  guard  of  alguazils  and  arquebusiers.  For 
greater  security  he  was  put  in  irons,  a  superfluous 
piece  of  cruelty,  from  which  Philip,  in  a  letter  to 
Alva,  thought  it  necessary  to  vindicate  himself,  as 
having  been  done  without  his  orders."  We  might 
well  imagine  that  the  last  ray  of  hope  must  have 
faded  away  in  Montigny's  bosom  as  he  entered  the 
gloomy  portals  of  his  new  abode.  Yet  hope,  as  we 
are  assured,  did  not  altogether  desert  him.  He  had 
learned  that  Anne  of  Austria  had  expressed  much 
sympathy  for  his  sufferings.  It  was  but  natural  that 
the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  should  take 
an  interest  in  the  persecuted  people  of  the  Nether- 
lands. It  was  even  said  that  she  promised  the  wife 
and  stepmother  of  Montigny  to  make  his  libemtion 
the  first  boon  she  would  ask  of  her  husband  on 


"  M.  Gachard,  who  gives  nt 
some  interesting  particulars  of  the 
ancient  fortress  of  Simancas,  in- 
forms ns  that  this  tower  was  the 
scene  of  some  of  his  own  lahonrs 
there.  It  was  an  interesting  cir- 
cnmstance,  that  he  was  thus  ex- 
ploring the  records  of  Montignj*! 


snfferings  in  the  yery  spot  which 
witnessed  them. 

^  "Aai  lo  campli6  j>oni^dole 
gprillos  para  mayor  segnridad,  ann- 
qne  esio  fn^  sin  6rden,  porqne  ni 
esto  era  menester  ni  qnisiera 
8.  M.  que  se  hubiera  hecho."  Do- 
enmenm  is^tos,  torn  iy.  p.  561. 

T  2 
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coming  to  Castila**  And  Montigny  cherished  the 
fond  hope  that  the  influence  of  the  young  bride  would 
turn  the  king  from  his  purpose,  and  that  her  coming 
to  Castile  would  be  the  signal  for  his  liberation* 
That  Anne  should  have  yielded  to  such  an  illusion 
is  not  so  strange,  for  she  had  never  seen  Philip ;  but 
that  Montigny  should  have  been  beguiled  by  it  is 
more  difficult  to  understand 

In  his  new  quarters  he  was  treated  with  a  show  of 
respect,  if  not  indulgence.  He  was  even  allowed  some 
privileges.  Though  the  guards  were  doubled  over 
him,  he  was  permitted  to  have  his  own  servants,  and, 
when  it  suited  him,  to  take  the  fresh  air  and  sun- 
shine in  the  corridor. 

Early  in  October  the  young  Austrian  princess 
landed  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  kingdom,  at 
Santander.  The  tidings  of  this  may  have  induced 
the  king  to  quicken  his  movements  in  regard  to  his 
prisoner,  willing  perhaps  to  relieve  himself  of  all 
chance  of  importunity  from  his  bride,  as  well  as  from 
the  awkwardness  of  refusing  the  first  favour  she  should 
request.  As  a  preliminary  step,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  abridge  the  liberty  which  Montigny  at  present 
enjoyed,  to  confine  him  to  his  apartment,  and,  cutting 
off  his  communications  even  with  those  in  the  castle, 
to  spread  the  rumoiu*  of  his  illness,  which  should 
prepare  the  minds  of  the  public  for  a  fatal  issue. 

To  furnish  an  apology  for  his  close  confinement,  a 
story  was  got  up  of  an  attempt  to  escape,  similar  to 
what  had  actually  occurred  at  Segovia.  Peralta, 
alcayde  of  the  fortress,  a  trustworthy  vassal,  to  whom 
was  committed  the  direction  of  the  affair,  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  king,  enclosing  a  note  in  Latin,  which 
he  pretended  had  been  found  under  Montigny  h  win- 

**  Meteren,  Hist,  dcs  Pays  Bas,  fol.  60. 
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dow,  containing  sundry  directions  for  his  flight.  The 
fact  of  such  a  design,  the  writer  said,  was  corroborated 
by  the  appearance  of  certain  persons  in  the  disguise 
of  friars  about  the  castle.  The  governor,  in  conse- 
quence, had  been  obliged  to  remove  his  prisoner  to 
other  quarters,  of  greater  security.  He  was  accord- 
ingly lodged  in  the  Bishop's  Tower, — ominous  quar- 
ters I — where  he  was  no  longer  allowed  the  attendance 
of  his  own  domestics,  but  placed  in  strict  confinement, 
Montigny  had  taken  this  proceeding  so  ill,  and  with 
such  vehement  complaints  of  its  injustice,  that  it  had 
brought  on  a  fever,  under  which  he  was  now  labouring. 
Peralta  concluded  by  expressing  his  regret  at  being 
forced  by  Montigny 's  conduct  into  a  course  so  painful 
to  himself,  as  he  would  gladly  have  allowed  him  all 
the  indulgence  compatible  with  his  own  honour."  This 
letter,  which  had  all  been  concocted  in  the  cabinet  at 
Madrid,  was  shown  openly  at  court.  It  gained  easier 
credit  from  the  fact  of  Montigny's  former  attempt  to 
escape;  and  the  nmiour  went  abroad  that  he  was 
now  lying  dangerously  ilL 

Early  in  October,  the  licentiate  Alonzo  de  Arellano 
had  been  summoned  from  Seville  and  installed  in  the 
office  of  alcalde  of  the  chancery  of  Valladolid,  distant 
only  two  lea^oies  from  Simancas.  Arellano  was  a 
pei^on  in  wh^se  discretion  and  devotion  to  himself 
Philip  knew  he  could  confide;  and  to  him  he  now 
intrusted  the  execution  of  Montigny.  Directions  for 
the  course  he  was  to  take,  as  well  as  the  precautions 
he  was  to  use  to  prevent  suspicion,  were  set  down  in 
the  royal  instructions  with  great  minuteness.  They 
must  be  allowed  to  form  a  remarkable  document, 

s*  This  lying  letter,  dated  at  endoeed,  maj  be  fonnd  in  the 
Simancas,  October  10th,  with  the  Docnmentos  in^ditos,  torn.  iy.  pp. 
scrap  of  mongrel  Latin  which  it      550-652. 
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such  as  has  rarely  proceeded  from  a  royal  pen.  The 
alcalde  was  to  pass  to  Simancas,  and  take  with  him  a 
notary,  an  executioner,  and  a  priest.  The  last  should 
be  a  man  of  undoubted  piety  and  learning,  capable 
of  dispelling  any  doubts  or  errors  that  might  unhap- 
pily have  arisen  in  Montigny's  mind  in  respect  to  the 
faith.  Such  a  man  appeared  to  be  Fray  Hernando 
del  Castillo,  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  in  Valladolid ; 
and  no  better  person  could  have  been  chosen,  nor 
one  more  open  to  those  feelings  of  hmnanity  which 
are  not  always  found  under  the  robe  of  the  friar." 

Attended  by  these  three  persons,  the  alcalde  left 
Valladolid  soon  after  nightfall  on  the  evening  of  the 
fourteenth  of  October.  Peralta  had  been  advised  of 
his  coming ;  and  the  little  company  were  admitted 
into  the  castle  so  cautiously  as  to  attract  no  observa- 
tion. The  governor  and  the  judge  at  once  proceeded 
to  Montigny's  apartment,  where  they  found  the  un- 
happy man  lying  on  his  pallet,  ill  not  so  much  of  the 
fever  that  was  talked  of,  as  of  that  sickness  of  the 
heart  which  springs  from  hope  deferred.  When  in- 
formed of  his  sentence  by  Arellano,  in  words  as  kind 
as  so  cruel  a  communication  would  permit,  he  was 
wholly  overcome  by  it,  and  for  some  time  continued 
in  a  state  of  pitiable  agitation.  Yet  one  might  have 
thought  that  the  warnings  he  had  already  received 
were  such  as  might  have  prepared  his  mind  in  some 
degree  for  the  blow.  For  he  seems  to  have  been  in 
the  condition  of  the  tenant  of  one  of  those  inquisitorial 
cells  in  Venice,  the  walls  of  which  we  are  told  were  so 
constructed  as  to  approach  each  other  gradually  every 

**  The  instmctionB  delivered  to      mentoB  in^ditos,  torn.  iy.  pp.  542- 
the    licentiate    Don    Alonzo   de      549. 
Arellano  are  given  in.  foil.  Docu- 
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day,  until  the  wretched  mmate  was  crushed  between 
them.  After  Montigny  had  suflSciently  recovered 
from  his  agitation  to  give  heed  to  it,  the  sentence 
was  read  to  him  by  the  notary.  He  was  still  to  be 
allowed  a  day  before  the  execution,  in  order  to  gain 
time,  as  Philip  had  said,  to  settle  his  affairs  with 
Heaven.  And  although,  as  the  alcalde  added,  the 
sentence  passed  on  him  was  held  by  the  king  as  a 
just  sentence,  yet,  in  consideration  of  his  quality,  his 
majesty,  purely  oufi  of  his  benignity  and  clemency, 
was  willing  so  far  to  mitigate  it,  in  regard  to  the 
form,  as  to  allow  him  to  be  executed,  not  in  public, 
but  in  secret,  thus  saving  his  honour,  and  suggesting 
the  idea  of  his  having  come  to  his  end  by  a  natural 
death."'  For  this  act  of  grace  Montigny  seems  to 
have  been  duly  gratefuL  How  true  were  the  motives 
assigned  for  it,  the  reader  can  determina 

Having  thus  discharged  their  painful  office, 
AreDano  and  the  governor  withdrew,  and,  sum- 
moning the  friar,  left  the  prisoner  to  the  spiritual 
consolations  he  so  much  needed.  What  followed, 
we  have  from  Castillo  himself  As  Montigny's  agi- 
tation subsided,  he  listened  patiently  to  the  exhorta- 
tions of  the  good  father ;  and  when  at  length  restored 
to  something  like  his  natural  composure,  he  joined 
with  him  earnestly  in  prayer.  He  then  confessed 
and  received  the  sacrament,  seeming  desirous  of  em- 
ploying the  brief  space  that  yet  remained  to  him  in 
preparation  for  the  solemn  change.  At  intervals, 
when  not  actually  occupied  with  his  devotions,  he 

^  "  Annqae  S.  M.  tenia  por  cnanto  k  la  forma  mandando  qne 

cierto  qne  era  may  juridica,  na-  no  se  ejecntase  en  piiblico,  smo 

bida  consideracion  &  fa  calidad  de  alii  eo  secreto  por  su  honor,  y  que 

en  persona  y  usando  con  ^  de  su  se  daria  4  entender  haber  mnerto 

Beal  clemencia  y  benignidad  habia  de '  aqaella  enfennedad."    Docn- 

tenido  por  bien  de  moderarla  en  mentos  m6dit08»  torn.  iy.  p.  563. 
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read  the  compositions  of  Father  Louis  de  Granada^ 
whose  spiritualised  conceptions  had  often  solaced  the 
hours  of  his  captivity. 

Montigny  was  greatly  disturbed  by  the  rumour  of 
his  having  been  shaken  in  his  religious  principles  and 
having  embraced  the  errors  of  the  Reformers.  To 
correct  this  impression,  he  briefly  drew  up,  with  his 
own  hand,  a  confession  of  faith,  in  which  he  avows  as 
implicit  a  belief  in  all  the  articles  sanctioned  by  the 
Soman  Catholic  Church,  and  its  head,  the  Vicar  of 
Christ,  as  Pius  the  Fifth  himself  could  have  desired." 
Having  thus  relieved  his  mind,  Montigny  turned  to 
some  temporal  affairs  which  he  was  desirous  to  settla 
They  did  not  occupy  much  time.  For,  as  Pliilip  had 
truly  remarked,  there  was  no  occasion  for  him  to  make 
a  will,  since  he  had  nothing  to  bequeath, — all  his 
property  having  been  confiscated  to  the  crown."  If, 
however,  any  debt  pressed  heavily  on  his  conscience, 
he  was  to  be  allowed  to  indicate  it,  as  well  as  any 
provision  which  he  particularly  desired  to  make  for  a 
special  purposa  This  was  on  the  condition,  how- 
ever, that  he  should  allude  to  himself  as  about  to  die 
a  natural  death.* 

Montigny  profited  by  this  to  express  the  wish  that 
masses,  to  the  number  of  seven  hundred,  might  be 
said  for  his  soul,  that  sundry  sums  might  be  appro- 
priated to  private  uses,  and  that  some  gratuities 
might  be  given  to  certain  of  his  faithful  followers. 


•^  The  confession  of  faitli  may 
be  foand  in  the  Documentos  in- 
^tos,  torn.  iv.  p.  553. 

••  •*  Si  el  dicho  Flores  de  Me- 
moranci  qoisiese  ordenar  t^sta- 
mento  no  nabr4  para  que  darse  a 
esto  Ingar,  pues  siendo  contis- 
cados  todos  bus  bicnes  y  por  tales 
crimines,  ni  puede  teslar  ni  tiene 
de  quA"    Ibid.,  p.  54dw 


*•  **  Empero  si  todavia  qnisTcro 
bacer  alguna  memoria  de  deudas 
6  descargos  se  le  podra  permitir 
como  en  esto  no  se  haga  mencion 
alguna  de  la  justicia  y  ejecucion 
que  se  hace,  sino  que  sea  hecho 
como  memorial  de  honibre  en- 
fermo  y  que  se  tcmia  morir. 
Ibid.,  nbi  supra. 
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It  may  interest  the  reader  to  know  that  the  masses 
were  punctually  performed.  In  regard  to  the  pious 
legacies,  the  king  wrote  to  Alva,  he  must  first  see  if 
Montigny's  estate  would  justify  the  appropriation ; 
as  for  the  gratuities  to  servants,  they  were  wholly  out 
of  the  question.** 

One  token  of  remembrance,  which  he  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Castillo,  doubtless  reached  its  destination. 
This  was  a  gold  chain  of  delicate  workmanship,  with 
a  seal  or  signet  ring  attached  to  it,  bearing  his  arms. 
This  little  token  he  requested  might  be  given  to  his 
wife.  It  had  been  his  constant  companion  ever  since 
they  were  married  ;  and  he  wished  her  to  wear  it  in 
memory  of  him, — expressing  at  the  same  time  his 
regret  that  a  longer  life  had  not  been  granted  him, 
to  serve  and  honour  her.  As  a  dymg  injunction,  he 
besought  her  not  to  be  entangled  by  the  new  doc- 
trines or  to  swerve  from  the  faith  of  her  ancestors. 
If  ever  Montigny  had  a  leaning  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation,  it  could  hardly  have  deepened  into 
conviction  ;  for  early  habit  and  education  reasserted 
their  power  so  entirely  at  this  solemn  moment  that 
the  Dominican  by  his  side  declared  that  he  gave 
evidence  of  being  as  good  and  Catholic  a  Christian  as 
he  could  wish  to  be  himsel£^  The  few  hours  in 
which  Montigny  had  thus  tasted  of  the  bitterness  of 
death  seemed  to  have  done  more  to  wean  him  from 
the  vanities  of  life  than  the  whole  years  of  dreary 
imprisonment  he  had  passed  within  the  walls  of 
Segovia  and  Simancas.  Yet  we  shall  hardly  credit 
the  friar's  assertion  that  he  carried  his  resignation 

A  ''Qaant  aaz  mercies  qn'il  a  las  demostraciones  de  cat61ioo  j 

aooord6eB,  il  n'jr  a  pas  liea  d'y  bnen  cristiano  qae  yo  deseo  para 

donner  suite."      Correspondanoe  ml."     See  the  letter  of  Fray  Her- 

de  Philippe  IL,  torn.  ii.  p.  169.  nando  del  Castillo,  Docamentos 

^  *'  £a  lo  niio  y  en  lo  otrotuTO  in^ditos,  torn.  if.  pp.  554-059. 
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80  &r  that,  though  insisting  on  his  own  innocence, 
he  admitted  the  sentence  of  his  judges  to  be 
just  r 

At  about  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  six- 
teenth of  October,  when  the  interval  allowed  for  this 
solemn  preparation  had  expired,  Father  Castillo  waited 
on  the  governor  and  the  alcalde,  to  inform  them  that 
the  hour  had  come,  and  that  their  prisoner  was  ready 
to  receive  them.  They  went,  without  further  delay, 
to  the  chamber  of  death,  attended  by  the  notary  and 
the  executioner.  Then,  in  their  presence,  while 
the  notary  made  a  record  of  the  proceedings  the  grim 
ministerTf  tiie  law  did  his  work  on  his  S^resisting 
victim.** 

No  sooner  was  the  breath  out  of  the  body  of  Mon- 
tigny  than  the  alcalde,  the  priest,  and  their  two  com- 
panions were  on  their  way  back  to  Valladolid,  reach- 
ing it  before  dawn,  so  as  to  escape  the  notice  of  the 
inhabitanta  AU  were  solemnly  bound  to  secrecy  in 
regard  to  the  dark  act  in  which  they  had  been 
engaged  The  notary  and  the  hangman  were  still 
further  secured  by  the  menace  of  death  in  case  they 
betrayed  any  knowledge  of  the  matter ;  and  they 
knew  full  well  that  Philip  was  not  a  man  to  shrink 
from  the  execution  of  his  menaces.** 

The  corpse  was  arrayed  in  a  Franciscan  habit, 
which,  coming  up  to  the  throat,  left  the  face  only 


^  "Fu^le  creciendo  per  Horas  el 
desengano  de  la  vida,  la  paciencia, 
el  sufrimiento,  y  la  conformidad 
oon  la  Yoluntad  de  Dios  j  de  su 
I^Jt  en  ja  sentencia  siempre  alab6 
por  justa,  mas  siempre  protes- 
tando  de  su  inocencia."  Docu- 
meQtos  iii6dito8,  torn.  iv.  pp.  55^ 
559. 

**  *•  Y  acabada  sn  pldtica  y  de 
enoomendarse   4    Dios    todo   el 


tiempo  que  quiso,  el  verdugo  hizo 
su  oficio  d&ndole  garrote.  See 
the  account  of  Montigny's  death 
despatched  to  the  duke  of  Alva. 
It  was  written  in  cipher,  and 
dated  November  2nd,  1670.  Ibid., 
p.  660,  et  seq. 

*•  "  Poniendo  pena  de  muerte  k 
los  dichos  escribano  y  verdago  si 
lo  descubriesen."  Documentos 
in6dito09  tom.  iy.  p.  564. 
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exposed  to  observation.  It  was  thus  seen  by  Mon- 
ti^y's  servants,  who  recognised  the  features  of  their 
master,  hardly  more  distorted  than  sometimes  happens 
from  disease,  when  the  agonies  of  death  have  left 
their  trace&  The  story  went  abroad  that  their  lord 
had  died  of  the  fever  with  which  he  had  been  so 
violently  attacked. 

The  fimeral  obsequies  were  performed,  according 
to  the  royal  orders,  with  all  due  solemnity.  The 
vicar  and  beneficiaries  of  the  church  of  St.  Saviour 
officiated  on  the  occasion.  The  servants  of  the 
deceased  were  clad  in  mourning, — a  token  of  respect 
recommended  by  Philip,  who  remarked,  the  servants 
were  so  few  that  mourning  might  as  well  be  given 
to  them  ;^  and  he  was  willing  to  take  charge  of  this 
and  the  other  expenses  of  the  funeral,  provided 
Montigny  had  not  left  money  sufficient  for  the 
purposa  The  place  selected  for  his  burial  was 
a  vault  under  one  of  the  chapels  of  the  building ; 
and  a  decent  monument  indicated  the  spot  where 
reposed  the  ashes  of  the  last  of  the  envoys  who 
came  from  Flanders  on  the  ill-starred  mission  to 
Madrid.^ 

Such  is  a  true  account  of  this  tragical  affair,  as 
derived  from  the  king's  own  letters  and  those  of  his 
agents.  Far  different  was  the  story  put  in  circula- 
tion at  the  time.  On  the  seventeenth  of  October, 
the  day  after  Montigny's  death,  despatches  were 
received  at  court  from  Peralta,  the  alcayde  of  the 
fortress.  They  stated  that,  after  writing  his  former 
letter,  his  prisoner's  fever  had  so  much  increased  that 
he  had  called  in  the  aid  of  a  physician ;  and,  as  the 

^  "Y   no   Ber&   inconyeniente  de  Arellano,   IbicL,   p.   542,   et 

qne  se  d6  Into  k  bus  criados  pnes  seq. 

son  pocoB."      La  6rden  qne  ha  ^  Ibid.,  p.  549.     Correspond- 

de  tener  el  lioendado  D.  Alonso  ance  de  Philippe  XL,  torn.  iL  p.  159. 
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symptoms  became  more  alarming,  the  latter  had 
entered  into  a  consultation  with  the  medical  adviser 
of  the  late  regent,  Joanna,  so  that  nothing  that 
human  skiU  could  affoixl  should  be  wanting  to  the 
patient  He  grew  rapidly  worse,  however,  and  as, 
happily.  Father  Hernando  del  Castillo,  of  Valladolid, 
chanced  to  be  then  in  Simancas,  he  came  and 
administered  the  last  consolations  of  religion  to  the 
dying  man.  Having  done  all  that  a  good  Christian 
at  such  a  time  should  do,  Montigny  expired  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  sixteenth,  manifesting  at  the  last 
so  Catholic  a  spirit  that  good  hopes  might  be  enter- 
tained of  his  salvation.* 

This  hypocritical  epistle,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say,  like  the  one  that  preceded  it,  had  been  manu- 
factured at  Madrid.  Nor  was  it  altogether  devoid 
of  truth.  The  physician  of  the  place,  named  Viana, 
had  been  called  in ;  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
intrust  him  with  the  secret  Every  day  he  paid  his 
visit  to  the  castle,  and  every  day  returned  with  more 
alarming  accounts  of  the  condition  of  the  patient ; 
and  thus  the  minds  of  the  community  were  prepared 
for  the  fatal  termination  of  his  disorder.  Not  that, 
after  all,  this  was  unattended  with  suspicions  of  foul 
play  in  the  matter,  as  people  reflected  how  opportune 
was  the  occurrence  of  such  an  event.  But  suspicions 
were  not  proof.  The  secret  was  too  well  guarded  for 
any  one  to  penetrate  the  veil  of  mystery ;  and  the 
few  who  were  beliind  that  veil  loved  their  lives  too 
well  to  raise  it 

Despatches  written  in  cipher,  and  containing  a 
full  and  true  account  of  the  afiair,  were  sent  to  the 
duke  of  Alva.     The  two  letters  of  Peralta,  wliich 

•  Carta  de  D.  Eugenic  de  Pe-      Octubre,  1570,   Documentoa    in- 
ralta  &  S.  M.,  Simancas,  17  de      6dito8,  torn.  iy.  p.  559. 
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indeed  were  intended  for  the  meridian  of  Brussels 
rather  than  of  Madrid,  were  forwarded  with  them. 
The  duke  was  told  to  phow  them  incidentally,  as  it 
were,  ^thout  obtruding  them  on  any  one's  notice,- 
that  Montign/s  friends  in  the  Netherlands  might  be 
satisfied  of  their  truth. 

In  his  own  private  communication  to  Alva,  Philip, 
in  mentiomng  the  orthodox  spuit  manifested  by  his 
victim  in  his  last  moments,  shows  that  with  the 
satisfaction  which  he  usually  expressed  on  such 
occasions  was  mingled  some  degree  of  scepti- 
cism. "  If  his  inner  man,"  he  writes  of  Montigny, 
"was  penetrated  with  as  Christian  a  spirit  as  he 
exhibited  in  the  outer,  and  as  the  fnar  who  con- 
fessed him  has  reported,  God,  we  may  presume,  will 
have  mercy  on  his  souL"**  In  the  original  draft  of 
the  letter,  as  prepai-ed  by  the  king's  secretary,  it  is 
further  added,  "  Yet,  after  all,  who  can  tell  but  this 
was  a  delusion  of  Satan,  who,  as  we  know,  never 
deserts  the  heretic  in  his  dying  hour  ?"  This  sen- 
tence— as  appears  from  the  manuscript  still  preserved 
in  Simancas — was  struck  out  by  Philip,  with  the 
remark  in  his  own  hand,  "  Omit  this,  as  we  should 
think  no  evil  of  the  dead !"" 

Notwithstanding  this  magnanimous  sentiment, 
Philip  lost  no  time  in  publishing  Montigny  to  the 
world  as  a  traitor,  and  demanding  the  confiscation  of 


^  **  No  las  mostrando  de  pro- 
p6dito  sino  descaidadamente  a  las 
personas  que  paresciere,  para  que 
por  el  las  se  divnlgue  haber  falles- 
cido  de  su  muerte  nataraL" 
Docamentos  inMitos,  torn.  iv.  p. 
664. 

^  "El  cual  si  en  lo  interior 
acab6  taa  cristianamente  como  lo 
inostr6  en  lo  exterior  y  lo  ha 
referido  el  fraile  qne  le  oonfes^ 


es  de  creer  qae  se  habrft  apiadado 
Dios  de  sa  &nima."  Carta  de 
S.  M.  al  Daque  de  Alba,  del 
Escarial,  &  3  de  Noviembre,  1570, 
Ibid.,  p.  565. 

'^^  "Esto  mismo  borrad  de  la 
oifra,  qne  de  los  muertos  no  hay 

Sue    hacer    sino    baen    jnicio. 
locumentos  in^itos,  torn.  iy.  p, 
525,  note. 
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his  estatea  The  Council  of  Blood  learned  a  good 
lesson  from  the  Holy  Inquisition,  which  took  care 
that  even  Death  should  not  defraud  it  of  its  victima 
Proceedings  were  instituted  against  the  memory  of 
Montigny,  as  had  before  been  done  against  the 
memory  of  the  marquis  of  Bergen."  On  the  twenty- 
second  of  March,  1571,  the  duke  of  Alva  pronounced 
sentence,  condemning  the  memory  of  Florence  de 
Montmorency,  lord  of  Montigny,  as  guilty  of  high 
treason,  and  confiscating  his  goods  and  estates  to 
the  use  of  the  crown  ;  "  it  having  come  to  his  know- 
ledge," the  instrument  went  on  to  say,  "that  the 
said  Montigny  had  deceased  by  natural  death  in 
the  fortress  of  Simancas,  where  he  had  of  late  been 
held  a  prisoner  I"" 

The  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Blood  against 
Montigny  were  characterised,  as  I  have  already  said, 
by  greater  eflfrontery  and  a  more  flagrant  contempt 
of  the  common  forms  of  justice  than  were  usually  to 
be  met  with  even  in  that  tribunal  A  bare  state- 
ment of  the  facts  is  sufficient.  The  party  accused 
was  put  on  his  trial — if  trial  it  can  be  ciJled — in  one 
country,  while  he  was  held  in  close  custody  in 
another.  The  court  before  which  he  was  tried — or 
rather  the  jury,  for  the  council  seems  to  have  exer- 
cised more  of  the  powers  of  a  jury  than  of  a  judge — 
was  on  this  occasion  a  packed  body,  selected  to  suit 
the  purposes  of  the  prosecution.  Its  sentence,  instead 
of  being  publicly  pronounced,  was  confided  only  to 
the  party  interested  to  obtain  it, — the  king.     Even 

"  The  confiscated  estates  of  the  notice  que    ledict   de    Montigny 

marquis  of  Bergen  were  restored  seroit  all6  de  vie  k  trespas,  par 

by  Philip  to  that  nobleman's  heirs  mort  naturello,  en  la  f orterease  de 

in     1677.       See    Vandervynckt,  Symancques.  ou  il  estoit  demiere- 

Tronbles  des  Pays-Bas,  tom.  ii.  p.  ment  detenu  prisonier."     Corre- 

236.  Bpondance  de  Philippe  II.,  tom.  iL 

**  "  Attendu  qne  est  vena  k  sa  p.  171* 
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the  sentence  itself  was  not  the  one  carried  into  effect ; 
but  another  was  substituted  in  its  place,  and  a  public 
execution  was  supplanted  bv  a  midnight  assassina- 
tion. It  would  be  an  abuse  of  language  to  dignify 
such  a  proceeding  with  the  title  of  a  judicial  murder. 
Yet  Philip  showed  no  misgivings  as  to  his  own 
course  in  the  matter.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  as 
to  the  guilt  of  Montigny.  He  had  been  false  to  his 
king  and  false  to  his  religion, — offences  which  death 
only  could  expiata  Still  we  find  Philip  resorting  to 
a  secret  execution,  although  Alva,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  supposed  that  sentence  was  to  be  executed  on 
Montigny  in  the  same  open  manner  as  it  had  been 
on  the  other  victims  of  the  bloody  tribunal  But 
the  king  shrank  from  exposing  a  deed  to  the  public 
eye  which,  independently  of  its  atrocity  in  other 
respects,  involved  so  flagrant  a  violation  of  good  faith 
towards  the  party  who  had  come,  at  his  sovereign's 
own  desire,  on  a  public  mission  to  Madrid.  With 
this  regard  for  the  opinions  of  his  own  age,  it  may 
seem  strange  that  Philip  should  not  have  endea- 
voured to  efface  every  vestige  of  his  connexion 
with-  the  act,  by  destroying  the  records  which 
established  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  not  only  took 
care  that  such  records  should  be  made,  but  caused 
them,  and  all  other  evidence  of  the  aflfe,ir,  to  be  per- 
manently preserved  in  the  national  archives.  There 
they  lay  for  the  inspection  of  posterity,  which  was 
one  day  to  sit  in  judgment  on  his  conduct. 


In  the  part  of  this  History  which 
relates  to  the  Netherlands,  I  have 
been  greatly  indebted  to  two  emi- 
nent scholars  of  that  country. 
The  first  of  these,  M.  Gachard, 
who  has  the  care  of  the  royal 
archives  of  Belgium,  was  com- 
missioned by  his  govemmenty  in 


1844,  to  visit  the  Peninsula  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  mate- 
rials for  the  illustration  of  the 
national  history.    The  most  im- 

gortant  theatre  of  his  labours  was 
imancas,  which,  till  the  time  of 
hill  visit,  had  been  carefully  closed 
to  natives  as  well  as  foreigners. 
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M.  Gacliard  profited  by  the  more 
liberal  arrangements  which,  under 
certain   restrictions,    opened    its 
historical  treasures  to  the  student. 
The  resnlt  of  his  labours  he  is  now 
giving  to  the  world  by  the  publi- 
cation of  his  "  Gorrespondance  de 
Philippe     11./'    of    which    two 
Tolames     have      already     be«*n 
printed.    The  work  is  published 
m  a  beautiful  form,  worthy  of  the 
auspices  under  which  it  has  ap- 
peared.   It  consists  chiefly  of  the 
correspondence  carried  on  by  the 
Spanish  government  and  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Netherlands  in  the 
reign  of  Philip  the  Second, — the 
revolutiouary  age,  and  of  course 
the  most  eventful  period  of  their 
history.    The  official  despatchesi 
written  in  French,  are,  it  is  true, 
no  longer  to  be  found  in  Simancas, 
whence    they    were    removed  to 
Brussels   on    the    accession    of 
Albert  and  Isabella  to  the  sove- 
reignty of   the    Low   Countries. 
But  a  large  mass  of  correspon- 
dence whicn  passed  between  the 
court  of  Castile  and  the  Nether- 
lands is    still   preserved  in  the 
Spanish  archives.     As  it  is,  for 
the  most  part,  of  a  confidential 
nature,  containing   strictures   on 
men  and  things  intended  only  for 
the  eyes  of  the  parties  to  it,  it  is 
of  infinite  value  to  the  historian. 
Not  only  has  it  never  before  been 
published,  but,  with  the  exception 
of  a  portion  which  passed  under 
the  review  of  the  Italian  Strada, 
it  has  never  been  submitted  to  the 
inspection  of  the  scholar.    With 
the  aid  of  this  rich  collection,  the 
historian  is  enabled  to  enter  into 
many  details,  hitherto  unknown, 
of  a  personal  nature,  relating  to 
the  actors  in  the  great  drama  of 
the  revolution,  as  well  as  to  dis- 
close some  of  the  secret  springs  of 
their  polic)'. 

M.  Gachard  has  performed  his 
editorial  duties  with  conscientious- 
ness an  1  ability.  In  a  subsequent 
volume  he  proposes  to  give  the 
entire  text  of  the  more  important 
letters;  but  in  the  two  already 


published  he  has  confined  himself 
to  an  analysis  of  their  contents, 
more  or  less  extended,  according 
to  circumstances.  He  has  added 
explanatory  notes,  and  prefixed  to 
the  whole  a  copious  dissertation, 
presenting  a  view  of  the  politics 
of  the  Castilian  court,  and  of  the 
characters  of  the  king  and  the 
great  officers  of  state.  As  the 
writer's  information  is  derived 
from  sources  the  most  authentic 
as  well  as  the  least  accessible  to 
scholars,  his  preliminary  essay 
deserves  to  be  carefully  studied 
by  the  historian  of  the  Nether- 
lands. 

M.  Gachard  has  further  claims 
to  the  gratitude  of  every  lover  of 
letters  by  various  contributions  in 
other  forms  which  he  has  made  to 
the  illustration  of  the  national 
history.  Among  these  his  "  Gor- 
respondance de  Guillaume  le  Ta« 
citurne,"  of  which  three  volumes 
in  octavo  have  already  appeared, 
has  been  freely  used  by  me.  It 
consists  of  a  collection  of  Wil- 
liam's correspondence,  industri- 
ously gathered  from  various 
quarters.  The  letters  differ  from 
one  another  as  widely  in  value  as 
might  naturally  be  exj)ected  in  so 
large  and  miscellaneous  a  collec- 
tion. 

The    other    scholar   by^whose 
editorial  labours  1  have  profited 
in   this  part  of    my  work  is   M. 
Groen  van  Prinsterer.     His  volu- 
minous publication,  **  Archives  de 
la  Maison  d'Oran^e-Nassau,"  the 
first  series  of  which  embraces  the 
times   of   William  the    Silent,  is 
derived  from  the  j^rivate  collection 
of  the  king  of  Holland.    The  con- 
tents   are    various,    but    consist 
chietly   of  letters    from    persons 
who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs.     Their    corre- 
spondence  embraces   a  miscella- 
neous range  of  topics,  and  with 
those  of  public  interest  combines 
others  strictly  personal  in  their 
details,  thus  bringing  into  strong 
relief  the  characters  of  the  most 
eminent  actors  on  the  great  poli- 
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tical  theatre.  A  living  interci^t 
attaches  to  this  correspondence, 
which  we  shall  look  for  m  vain  in 
the  colder  pages  of  the  historian. 
History  gives  ns  the  acts,  but 
letters  like  these,  in  which  the 
actors  speak  for  themselves,  give 
ns  the  thoughts,  of  the  indivi- 
dual. 

M.  Groen  has  done  his  part  of 
the  work  well,  adhering  to  the 
original  text  with  Bcrupulous 
fidelity,  and  presenting  us  the 
letters  in  the  various  languages 
in  which  they  were  written*  The 
interstices,  so  to  speak,  between 
the  different  parts  of  the  corre- 
spondence, are  skilfully  filled  up 
by  the  editor,  so  as  to  connect  the 
incongruous  materials  into  a  well- 
compacted  fabric.  In  conducting 
what,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
may  be  termed  the  original  part 
of  his  work,  the  editor  has  shown 
much  discretion,  gathering  infor- 
mation from  collateral  contempo- 
rary sources;  and,  bv  the  side- 
lights he  has  thus  tnrown  over 
the  path,  he  has  greatly  facili- 
tated the  progress  of  the  student 
and  enabled  him  to  take  a  survev 
of  the  whole  historical  ground. 
The  editor  is  at  no  pains  to  con- 
ceal his  own  opinions;  and  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  determining 
the  religious  sect  to  which  he 
belongs.  But  it  is  not  the  less 
true  that  he  is  ready  to  render 
justice  to  the  opinions  of  others, 
and  that  he  is  entitled  to  the 
praise  of  having  executed  his  task 
with  impartiality. 

One  may  notice  a  peculiarity  in 
the  criticisms  of  both  Groen  and 
Gachard,  the  more  remarkable 
considering  the  nations  to  which 
they  belong;  that  is,  the  solici- 
tude they  manifest  to  place  the 
most  favourable  construction  on 
the  conduct  of  Philip,  and  to  vin- 


dicate his  memory  from  the 
wholesale  charges  so  often  brought 
against  him,  of  a  systematic 
attempt  to  overturn  the  liberties 
of  the  Netherlands.  The  reader, 
even  should  he  not  always  feel 
the  cogen(^  of  their  arguments, 
will  not  remse  his  admiration  to 
the  candour  of  the  critics. 

There  is  a  third  publication, 
recentlv  issued  from  the  press  in 
Brussels,  which  contains,  in  the 
compass  of  a  single  volume,  ma- 
terials of  much  importance  for 
the  history  of  the  Netherlands. 
T) lis  is  the  "  Correspondance  de 
Marguerite  d*Autricne,"  by  the 
late  Baron  Heiffenberg.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  French  correspon- 
aence  which,  as  I  have  mentioned 
above,  was  transferred,  in  the 
latter  part  of  Philip  the  Second's 
reign,  from  Simancas  to  Brussels, 
but  which,  instead  of  remaining 
there,  was  removed,  after  the 
country  had  passed  under  the 
Austrian  sceptre,  to  the  imperial 
library  of  Vienna,  where  it  exists, 
in  all  probability,  at  the  present 
day.  Some  fragments  of  this 
correspondence  escaped  the  fate 
which  attended  the  bulk  of  it; 
and  it  is  gleanings  from  these 
which  Beiftenberg  has  given  to 
the  world. 

That  country  is  fortunate  which 
can  command  the  services  of  such 
men  as  these  for  the  illustration 
of  its  national  annals, — men  who 
with  singular  enthusiasm  for  their 
task  combine  the  higher  qualifica- 
tions of  scholarshij),  and  a  talent 
for  critical  analysis.  By  their 
persevering  labours  the  rich  ore 
nas  been  drawn  from  the  mines 
where  it  had  lain  in  darkness  for 
ages.  It  now  waits  only  for  the 
hand  of  the  artist  to  convert  it 
into  coin  and  give  it  a  popular 
currency. 
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CHAPTER! 

THE  OTTOMAN  EMPIRB. 

Ckmdiiion  of  Turkey. — ^African  ConairB. — Expedition  against  TripolL 

— War  on  the  Barbary  Coast 

1559-1563. 

There  are  two  methods  of  writing  history, — one  by 
following  down  the  stream  of'time  and  exhibiting 
events  in  their  chronological  order,  the  other  by 
disposing  of  these  events  according  to  their  subjecta 
The  former  is  the  most  obvious;  and  where  the 
action  is  simple  and  continuous,  as  in  biography,  for 
the  most  part,  or  in  the  narrative  of  some  grand 
historical  event,  which  concentrates  the  interest,  it  is 
probably  the  best  But  when  the  story  is  more 
complicated,  covering  a  wide  field  and  embracing 
great  variety  of  incident,  the  chronological  system, 
however  easy  for  the  writer,  becomes  tedious  and 
unprofitable  to  the  reader.  He  is  hurried  along 
from  one  scene  to  another  without  fiiUy  apprehend- 
iag  any ;  and  as  the  thread  of  the  narrative  is 
perpetually  broken  by  sudden  transition,  he  carries 
off  only  such  scraps  in  his  memory  as  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  weave  into  a  connected  and  consistent 
whole.  Yet  this  method,  as  the  most  simple  and 
natui^al,  is  the  one  most  affected  by  the  early  writers, 
— by  the  old  Castilian  chroniclers  more  particularly, 
who  form  the  principal  authorities  in  the  present 
work     Their  wearisome  pages,  mindful  of  no  order 
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but  tliat  of  time,  are  spread  over  as  miscellaneous  a 
range  of  incidents,  and  having  as  little  relation  to 
one  another,  as  the  columns  of  a  newspaper. 

To  avoid  this  inconvenience,  historians  of  a  later 
period  have  preferred  to  conduct  their  story  on  more 
philosophical  principles,  having  regard  rather  to  the 
nature  of  the  events  described  than  to  the  precise 
time  of  their  occurrenca  And  thus  the  reader,  pos- 
sessed of  one  action,  its  causes  and  its  consequences, 
before  passing  on  to  another,  is  enabled  to  treasure 
up  in  his  memory  distinct  impressions  of  the  whole. 

In  conformity  to  this  plan,  I  have  detained  the 
reader  in  the  Netherlands  until  he  had  seen  the  close 
of  Mai^garet's  administration,  and  the  policy  which 
marked  the  commencement  of  her  successor's.  During 
this  period,  Spain  was  at  peace  with  her  European 
neighbours,  most  of  whom  were  too  much  occupied 
with  their  domestic  dissensions  to  have  leisure  for 
foreign  war.  France,  in  particular,  was  convulsed  by 
religious  feuds,  in  which  Phihp,  as  the  champion  of 
the  Faith,  took  not  only  the  deepest  interest,  but  an 
active  part.     To  this  I  shall  return  hereafter. 

But,  while  at  peace  with  her  Christian  brethren, 
Spain  was  engaged  in  perpetual  hostilities  with  the 
Moslems,  both  of  Africa  and  Asia.  The  relations  of 
Europe  with  the  East  were  altogether  different  in 
the  sixteenth  century  from  what  they  are  in  our  day. 
The  Turkish  power  lay  like  a  dark  cloud  on  the 
Eastern  horizon,  to  which  every  eye  was  turned  with 
apprehension ;  and  the  same  people  for  whose  pro- 
tection European  nations  are  now  willing  to  mal:e 
common  cause  were  viewed  by  them,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  in  the  light  of  a  common  enemy. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Islamism  that,  as  the  standard 
of  the  Prophet  was  falling  from  the  feeble  grasp  of 
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the  Arabs,  it  waa  caught  up  by  a  nation  like  the 
Turks,  whose  fiery  zeal  urged  them  to  bear  it  still 
onward  in  the  march  of  victory.  The  Turks  were  to 
the  Arabs  what  the  Komans  were  to  the  Greeka 
Bold,  warlike,  and  ambitious,  they  had  little  of  that 
love  of  art  which  had  been  the  dominant  passion  of 
their  predecessors,  and  still  less  of  that  refinement 
which,  with  the  Arabs,  had  degenerated  into 
effeminacy  and  slotL  Then-  form  of  government 
was  admirably  suited  to  their  character.  It  was  an 
unmixed  despotism.  The  sovereign,  if  not  precisely 
invested  with  the  theocratic  character  of  the  caliphs, 
was  hedged  round  with  so  much  sanctity  that 
resistance  to  his  authority  was  an  offence  against 
religion  as  well  as  law.  He  was  placed  at  an  im- 
measurable distance  above  his  subjecta  No  here- 
ditary aristocracy  was  allowed  to  soften  the  descent 
and  interpose  a  protecting  barrier  for  the  peopla 
All  power  was  derived  fi-om  the  sovereign,  and,  on 
the  death  of  its  proprietor,  returned  to  him.  In  the 
eye  of  the  sultan,  his  vassals  were  all  equal,  and  all 
equally  his  slavea 

The  theory  of  an  absolute  government  would  seem 
to  imply  perfection  in  the  head  of  it.  But,  as  per- 
fection is  not  the  lot  of  humanity,  it  was  prudently 
provided  by  the  Turkish  constitution  that  the  sultan 
should  have  the  benefit  of  a  councU  to  advise  him. 
It  consisted  of  three  or  four  great  officers,  appointed 
by  himself,  with  the  grand  vizier  at  their  head. 
This  ftmctionary  was  possessed  of  an  authority  far 
exceeding  that  of  the  prime  minister  of  any  European 
prince.  All  the  business  of  state  may  be  said  to  have 
passed  through  his  hands.  The  persons  chosen  for  this 
high  office  were  usually  men  of  capacity  and  ex- 
perience ;  and  in  a  weak  reign  they  served  by  their 
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large  authority  to  screen  the  incapacitj  of  the  sove- 
leiga  fix>in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  while  they 
preserved  the  state  from  detriment.  It  might  be 
thought  that  powen  so  vast  as  those  bestowed  on 
the  vizier  might  have  rendered  him  formidable,  if 
not  dangerous,  to  his  master.  But  his  master  was 
placed  aa  &r  above  him  aa  above  the  meanest  of  his 
sulgecta  He  had  unlimited  powerof  life  and  death; 
and  how  little  he  was  troubled  with  scruples  in  the 
exercise  of  this  power  is  abundantly  shown  in  history. 
The  bow-string  was  too  often  the  only  warrant  for 
the  deposition  of  a  minister. 

But  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Turkish  institu- 
tions, the  one  which  may  be  said  to  have  formed  the 
keystone  of  the  system,  was  that  relating  to  the 
Christian  population  of  the  empira  Once  in  five 
years  a  general  conscription  was  made,  by  means  of 
which  all  the  children  of  Christian  parents  who  had 
reached  the  age  of  seven,  and  gave  promise  of 
excellence  in  mind  or  body,  were  taken  from  their 
homes  and  brought  to  the  capital  They  were  then 
removed  to  different  quarters,  and  placed  in  semi- 
naries where  they  might  receive  such  instruction  as 
would  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  Ufa  Those  giving 
greatest  promise  of  strength  and  endurance  were 
sent  to  places  prepared  for  them  in  Asia  Minor. 
Here  they  were  subjected  to  a  severe  training,  to 
abstinence,  to  privations  of  every  kind,  and  to  the 
strict  discipline  which  should  fit  them  for  the  pro- 
fession of  a  soldier.  From  this  body  was  formed  the 
fiunous  corps  of  the  janizariea 

Another  portion  were  placed  in  schools  in  the 
capital  or  the  neighboxuing  cities,  where,  under  the 
eye  of  the  sultan,  as  it  were,  they  were  taught 
various  manly  accomplishments,  with  such  a  smatter- 
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ing  of  science  as  Turkish,  or  rather  Arabian,  scholar- 
ship could  supply.  When  their  education  was 
finished,  some  went  into  the  sultan's  body-guard, 
where  a  splendid  provision  \vbs  made  for  their  main- 
tenanca  Others,  intended  for  civil  life,  entered  on 
a  career  which  might  lead  to  the  highest  offices  in 
the  state. 

As  all  these  classes  of  Christian  youths  were  taken 
from  their  parents  at  that  tender  age  when  the 
doctrines  of  their  own  faith  could  hardly  have  taken 
root  in  their  minds,  they  were  without  difficulty 
won  over  to  the  faith  of  the  Koran;  which  was 
further  commended  to  their  choice  as  the  religion  of 
the  state,  the  only  one  which  opened  to  them  the 
path  of  preferment.  Thus  set  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  community,  and  cherished  by  royal  favour,  the 
new  converts,  as  they  rallied  round  the  throne  of 
their  sovereign,  became  more  staunch  in  their  devotion 
to  his  interests,  as  well  as  to  the  interests  of  the 
religion  they  had  adopted,  than  even  the  Turks 
themselves. 

This  singular  institution  bore  hard  on  the  Christian 
population,  who  paid  this  heavy  tax  of  their  own 
ofl&pring.  But  it  worked  well  for  the  monarchy, 
which,  acquiring  fresh  vigour  from  the  constant 
infusion  of  new  blood  into  its  veins,  was  slow  in 
exhibiting  any  signs  of  decrepitude  or  decay. 

The  most  important  of  these  various  classes  was 
that  of  the  janizaries,  whose  discipline  was  far  from 
terminating  with  the  schooL  Indeed,  their  whole 
life  may  be  said  to  have  been  passed  in  war,  or  in 
preparation  for  it.  Forbidden  to  marry,  they  had  no 
families  to  engage  their  affections,  which,  as  with  the 
monks  and  friars  in  Christian  countries,  were  concen- 
trated on  their  own  order,  whose  prosperity  was 
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infleparablj  oonnected  with  that  of  the  stata  Proud 
of  the  privileges  which  distinguished  them  from  the 
rest  of  the  army,  they  seemed  desirous  to  prove 
their  title  to  them  by  their  thorough  discipline  and 
by  their  promptness  to  execute  the  most  dangerous 
and  difficult  service&  Their  post  was  always  the 
post  of  danger.  It  was  their  proud  vaunt  that  they 
had  never  fled  before  an  enemy,  dad  in  their  flow- 
ing robes,  so  little  suited  to  the  warrior,  armed  with 
the  arquebuse  and  the  scimitar, — ^in  their  hands 
more  than  a  match  for  the  pike  or  sword  of  the 
Enropean, — with  the  heron's  plume  waving  above 
their  heads,  their  dense  array  might  ever  be  seen 
bearing  down  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight ;  and  more 
than  once,  when  the  fate  of  the  empire  trembled  in 
the  balance,  it  was  this  invincible  corps  that  turned 
the  scale,  and  by  their  intrepid  conduct  decided  the 
fortune  of  the  day.  Gathering  fresh  reputation  with 
age,  so  long  as  their  discipline  remained  unimpaired 
they  were  a  match  for  the  best  soldiers  of  Europe. 
But  in  time  this  admirable  organisation  experienced 
a  chanfira  One  sultan  allowed  them  to  marry; 
another  to  bring  their  sons  into  the  corps  ;  a  thW 
opened  the  ranks  to  Turks  as  well  as  Christians; 
until,  forfeiting  their  peculiar  character,  the  jani- 
zaries became  confounded  with  the  militia  of  the 
empire.  These  changes  occurred  in  the  time  of 
Philip  the  Second ;  but  their  consequences  were  not 
fuUy  unfolded  till  the  following  century.* 

>  For  the  preceding  pages  I  mainly  does  on  the  contemporary 

have  been  indebted,  among  other  reports  of  the  Venetian  ministers, 

Bonrcee,  to  Sagredo,  "  Memorias  is  of  the  most  authentic  charac- 

historicas  de  los  Monarcas  Otho-  tor ;  while  he  has  the  rare  talent 

manos"    (trad.    Cast.,    Madrid*  of  selecting  facts  so  s^ificant 

1684),  and  to  Banke, "  Ottoman  for   historical    illustration   that 

and  Spanish  Empires ;"  to  the  they  serve  the  donble  purpose  of 

latter  in  particular.    The  work  of  both  facts  and  reflections. 
tbis  eminent  scholar,  resting  as  it 
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It  was  fortunate  for  the  Turks,  considering  the 
unlimited  power  lodged  in  the  hands  of  their  rulers, 
that  these  should  have  so  often  been  possessed  of  the 
courage  and  capacity  for  using  it  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  nation.  From  Othman  the  First,  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty,  to  Solyman  the  Magnificent, 
the  contemporary  of  Philip,  the  Turkish  throne  was 
filled  by  a  succession  of  able  princes,  who,  bred  to 
war,  were  every  year  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  the 
empire  and  adding  to  its  resourcea  By  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  besides  their  vast  posses- 
sions in  Asia,  they  held  the  eastern  portions  of 
Afiica.  In  Europe,  together  with  the  countries  at 
this  day  acknowledging  their  sceptre,  they  were 
masters  of  Greece  ;  and  Solyman,  overrunning  Tran- 
sylvania and  Hungary,  had  twice  carried  his  victo- 
rious banners  up  to  the  walls  of  Vienna.  The 
battle-ground  of  the  Cross  and  the  Crescent  was 
transferred  from  the  west  to  the  east  of  Europe ; 
and  Germany  in  the  sixteenth  century  became  what 
Spain  and  the  Pyrenees  had  been  in  the  eighth,  the 
bulwark  of  Christendom. 

Nor  was  the  power  of  Turkey  on  the  sea  less  for- 
midable than  on  the  land.  Her  fleet  rode  undisputed 
mistress  of  the  Levant ;  for  Venice,  warned  by  the 
memorable  defeat  at  Prevesa  in  1538,  and  by  the 
loss  of  Cyprus  and  other  territories,  hardly  ventured 
to  renew  the  contest.  That  wily  republic  found  that 
it  was  safer  to  trust  to  diplomacy  than  to  arms,  in 
her  dealings  with  the  Ottomans. 

The  Turkish  navy,  sweeping  over  the  Mediter- 
ranean, combined  with  the  corsairs  of  the  Barbaiy 
coast, — ^who,  to  some  extent,  owed  allegiance  to  the 
Porte, — ^and  made  firequent  descents  on  the  coasts  of 
Italy  and  Spain,  committing  worse  ravages   than 
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those  of  the  hurricane.  From  these  ravages  France 
only  was  exempt ;  for  her  princes,  with  an  unscru- 
pulous policy  which  caused  general  scandal  in  Chris- 
tendom, by  an  alliance  with  the  Turks,  protected  her 
territories  somewhat  at  the  expense  of  her  honour. 

The  northern  coast  of  Afiica,  at  this  time,  was 
occupied  by  various  races,  who,  however  they  may 
have  differed  in  other  respects,  all  united  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  Koran.  Among  them  was  a  large  in- 
fusion of  Moors  descended  from  the  Arab  tribes  who 
had  once  occupied  the  south  of  Spain,  and  who,  on 
its  reconquest  by  the  Christians,  had  fled  that  country 
rather  than  renounce  the  reb'gion  of  their  fathera 
Many  even  of  the  Moors  then  Uving  were  among  the 
victims  of  this  religious  persecution ;  and  they  looked 
with  longing  eyes  on  the  beautiful  land  of  their 
inheritance,  and  with  feelings  of  unquenchable 
hatred  on  the  Spaniards  who  had  deprived  them 
of  it. 

The  African  shore  was  studded  with  towns, — some 
of  them,  like  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  having  a  large 
extent  of  territory  adjacent, — ^which  owned  the  sway 
of  some  Moslem  chief,  who  ruled  them  in  sovereign 
state,  or,  it  might  be,  acknowledging,  for  the  sake  of 
protection,  a  qualified  allegiance  to  the  Sultan.  These 
rude  chiefs,  profiting  by  their  maritime  position,  fol- 
lowed the  dreadful  trade  of  the  corsair.  Issuing 
from  their  strongholds,  they  fell  on  the  unprotected 
merchantmen,  or,  descending  on  the  opposite  coasts 
of  Andalusia  and  Valencia,  sacked  the  villages  and 
swept  oft*  the  wretched  inhabitants  into  slaveiy. 

The  Castilian  government  did  what  it  could  for  the 
protection  of  its  subjects.  Fortified  posts  were  estab- 
lished along  the  shores.  Watch-towers  were  raised 
on  the  heights,  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  an 
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enemy.  A  fleet  of  galleys,  kept  constantly  on  duty, 
rode  off  the  coasts  to  intercept  the  corsairs.  The 
war  was  occasionally  carried  into  the  enemy's  country. 
Expeditions  were  fitted  out  to  sweep  the  Barbary 
shores  or  to  batter  down  the  strongholds  of  the 
pirates.  Other  states,  whose  territories  bordered  on 
the  Mediterranean,  joined  in  these  expeditions ; 
among  them  Tuscany,  Rome,  Naples,  Sicily, — ^the 
two  last  the  dependencies  of  Spain, — and  above  all 
Genoa^  whose  hardy  seamen  did  good  service  in 
these  maritime  war&  To  these  should  be  added  the 
Knights  of  St.  John,  whose  little  island  of  Malta, 
with  its  iron  defences,  boldly  bidding  defiance  to  the 
enemy,  was  thrown  into  the  very  jaws,  as  it  were,  of 
the  Afiican  coast.  Pledged  by  their  vows  to  per- 
petual war  with  the  infidel,  these  brave  knights, 
thus  stationed  on  the  outposts  of  Christendom,  were 
the  first  to  sound  the  alarm  of  an  invasion,  as  they 
were  foremost  to  repel  it. 

The  Mediterranean  in  that  day  presented  a  very 
different  spectacle  from  what  it  shows  at  present, — 
swarming,  as  it  does,  with  the  cx)mmerce  of  many  a 
distant  land,  and  its  shores  glittering  with  towns 
and  villages  that  echo  to  the  sounds  of  peaceful  and 
protected  industry.  Long  tracts  of  deserted  terri- 
tory might  then  be  seen  on  its  borders,  with  the 
blackened  ruins  of  many  a  hamlet,  proclaiming  too 
plainly  the  recent  presence  of  the  corsair.  The  con- 
dition of  the  peasantry  of  the  south  of  Spain,  in  that 
day,  was  not  imlike  that  of  our  New  England  ances- 
tors, whose  rural  labours  might  at  any  time  be  broken 
by  the  war-whoop  of  the  savage,  as  he  burst  on  the 
peaceful  settlement,  sweeping  off  its  wretched  in- 
mates— ^those  whom  he  did  not  massacre — ^to  captivity 
in  the  wildemesa     The  trader,  instead  of  pushing 
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out  to  Bea,  crept  timidly  along  tlie  ahore,  under  the 
protecting  wings  of  its  fortresses,  fearful  lest  the 
fierce  enemy  might  dart  on  him  unawares  and  bear 
him  off  to  the  dungeons  of  Africa.  Or,  if  he  ven- 
tured out  into  the  open  deep,  it  was  under  a  convoy 
of  well  armed  galleys,  or,  armed  to  the  teeth  himftelf, 
prepared  for  war. 

Scarcely  a  day  passed  without  some  conflict  be- 
tween Christian  and  Moslem  on  the  Mediterranean 
watera  Not  unfrequendy,  instead  of  a  Moor,  the 
command  was  intrusted  to  some  Christian  renegade, 
who,  having  renounced  his  country  and  his  religion 
for  the  roving  life  of  a  corsair,  felt,  like  most  apos- 
tates, a  keener  hatred  than  even  its  natural  enemies 
for  the  land  he  had  abjured.'  In  these  encounters 
there  were  often  displayed,  on  both  sides,  such  deeds 
of  heroism  us,  hud  tibey  been  performed  on  a  wider 
theatre  of  action,  would  have  covered  the  actors  with 
immortal  glory.  By  this  perpetual  war&re  a  race  of 
hardy  and  experienced  seamen  was  formed  in  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean ;  and  more 
than  one  name  rose  to  eminence  for  nautical  science 
as  well  as  valour,  with  which  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  find  a  parallel  in  other  quarters  of  Christendom. 
Such  were  the  Dorias  of  Grenoa, — a  &mily  to  whom 
the  ocean  seemed  their  native  element,  and  whose 
brilliant  achievements  on  its  waters,  through  succes- 
sive generations,  shed  an  undying  lustre  on  the  arms 
of  the  republia 

The  corsair's  life  was  full  of  maritime  adventura 
Many  a  tale  of  tragic  interest  was  told  of  his  exploits, 

'  Cervantes,  in  liis  story  of  the  Spain,  so  that,  if  he  were  takea 

Captive's  adventures  in  Don  Qnix*  in  arms  against  his  conntrjmen, 

ote,  teUs  ns  that  it  was  oommon  his  conduct  wonld  be  set  down  to 

with  arenegado  to  obtain  aoerti-  compulsion,  and  he  would  that 

ficate  from  some  of  the  Christian  escape  the  fangs  of  the  Inqui- 

captiyet  d  his  desire  to  return  to  aition. 
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and  many  a  sad  recital  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Chris- 
tian captive,  tugging  at  the  oar,  or  pining  in  the 
dungeons  of  Tripoli  and  Algiera  Such  tales  formed 
the  burden  of  the  popular  minstrelsy  of  the  period, 
as  well  as  of  more  elegant  literature, — the  drama, 
and  romantic  fiction.  But  fact  was  stranger  than 
fiction.  It  would  have  been  diflicult  to  exaggerate 
the  nimiber  of  the  Christian  captives,  or  the  amount 
of  their  sufferings.  On  the  conquest  of  Tunis  by 
Charles  the  Fifth,  in  1535,  ten  thousand  of  these 
unhappy  persons,  as  we  are  assured,  walked  forth 
from  its  dungeons,  and  knelt,  with  tears  of  gratitude 
and  joy,  at  the  feet  of  their  liberator.  Charitable 
associations  were  formed  in  Spain  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  raising  funds  to  ransom  the  Barbary  pi-isoners. 
But  the  ransom  demanded  was  frequently  exorbi- 
tant, and  the  efforts  of  these  benevolent  fraternities 
made  but  a  feeble  impression  on  the  whole  number 
of  captives. 

Thus  the  war  between  the  Cross  and  the  Crescent 
was  still  carried  on  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, when  the  day  of  the  Crusades  was  past  in  most 
of  the  other  quarters  of  Christendom.  The  existence 
of  the  Spaniard — as  I  have  often  had  occasion  to 
remark — ^was  one  long  crusade ;  and  in  the  sixteenth 
century  he  was  still  doing  battle  with  the  infidel  as 
stoutly  as  in  the  heroic  days  of  the  Cid.  The  furious 
contests  with  the  petty  pirates  of  Barbary  engen- 
dered in  his  bosom  feelings  of  even  keener  hostility 
than  that  which  grew  up  in  his  contests  with  the 
Arabs,  where  there  was  no  skulking,  predatory  foe, 
but  army  was  openly  arrayed  against  army  and  they 
fought  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  Peninsula.  The 
feeling  of  religious  hatred  rekindled  by  the  Moors  of 
Africa  extended  in  some  degree  to  the  Morisco  popu- 
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lation,  -wlxo  still  occupied  those  territorieB  on  the 
■oathem  bordecB  of  the  monarchy  which  had  belonged 
to  their  anoeston,  the  Spanish  Aiaba  This  feeling 
ims  increased  by  the  sospicion,  not  altogether  without 
fcundatbn,  of  a  secret  correspondence  between  the 
Moiiscos  and  their  brethren  on  the  Barbaiy  coast 
These  mingled  sentiments  of  hatred  and  suspicion 
sharpened  the  sword  of  persecution,  and  led  to  most 
disastrous  oonsequenoes,  which  before  long  will  be 
un£>lded  to  the  reader. 

Among  the  African  corsairs  was  one  by  the  name 
of  Drogut,  distinguished  for  his  daring  spirit  and  the 
pestilent  activity  with  which  he  pursued  the  commerce 
of  the  Spaniarda  In  early  life  he  had  been  made 
prisoner  by  Andrew  Doria ;  and  the  four  years  during 
which  he  was  chained  to  the  oar  in  the  galleys  of 
Genoa  did  not  serve  to  mitigate  the  feelings  of  hatred 
which  he  had  always  borne  to  the  CThnstiana  On 
the  recovery  of  his  freedom  he  resumed  his  desperate 
trade  of  a  corsair  with  renewed  activity.  Having 
made  himself  master  of  Tripoli,  he  issued  out,  with 
his  galleys,  from  that  stronghold,  fell  on  the  defence- 
less merchantman,  ravaged  the  coasts,  engaged  boldly 
in  fight  with  the  Christian  squadrons,  and  made  his 
name  as  terrible  throughout  the  Mediterranean  as 
that  of  Barbarossa  had  been  in  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Fifth. 

The  people  of  the  southern  provinces,  smarting 
under  their  sufferings,  had  more  than  once  besought 
Philip  to  send  an  expedition  against  Tripoli,  and,  if 
possible,  break  up  this  den  of  thieves  and  rid  the 
Mediterranean  of  the  formidable  corsair.  But  Philip, 
who  was  in  the  midst  of  his  victorious  campaigns 
against  the  French,  had  neither  the  leisure  nor  the 
resources^  at  that  time,  for  such  an  enterprise.     In 
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the  spring  of  1559,  however,  he  gave  orders  to  the 
duke  of  Medina  Celi,  viceroy  of  Sicily,  to  fit  out  an 
armament  for  the  purpose,  to  obtain  the  co-operation 
of  the  Italian  states,  and  to  take  command  of  the 
expedition. 

A  worse  choice  for  the  command  could  not  have 
been  made ;  and  this  not  so  much  from  the  duke's 
inexperience;  for  an  apprenticeship  to  the  sea  was 
not  deemed  necessary  to  form  a  naval  commander,  in 
an  age  when  men  passed  indiflferently  from  the  land- 
service  to  the  sea-service.  But,  with  the  exception 
of  personal  courage,  the  duke  of  Medina  Celi  seems 
to  have  possessed  none  of  the  qualities  requisite  in  a 
commander,  whether  by  land  or  sea. 

The  difierent  Italian  powers — Tuscany,  Rome,  Na- 
ples, Sicily,  Genoa — all  furnished  their  respective 
quotas.  John  Andrew  Doria,  nephew  of  the  great 
Andrew,  and  worthy  of  the  name  he  bore,  had  com- 
mand of  the  galleys  of  the  republia  To  these  was 
added  the  reinforcements  of  the  grand  master  of 
Malta.  The  whole  fleet  amounted  to  more  than  a 
hundred  sail,  fifty-four  of  which  were  galleys ;  by 
much  the  larger  part  being  furnished  by  Spain  and 
her  Italian  provinces.  Fourteen  thousand  troops 
embarked  on  board  the  squadron.  So  much  time 
was  consumed  in  preparation  that  the  armament  was 
not  got  ready  for  sea  till  late  in  October,  1559 — too 
late  for  acting  with  advantage  on  the  stormy  African 
coast. 

This  did  not  deter  the  viceroy,  who,  at  the  head  of 
the  combined  fieet,  sailed  out  of  the  port  of  Syracuse 
in  November.  But  the  elements  conspired  against 
this  ill-starred  expedition.  Scarcely  had  the  squadron 
left  the  port  when  it  was  assailed  by  a  tempest,  which 
scattered  the  vessels,  disabled  some,  and  did  serious 

VOL.  IL  X 
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damage  to  others.  To  add  to  the  calamity,  an 
epidemic  broke  out  among  the  men,  caused  by  the  bad 
quality  of  the  provisions  furnished  by  the  Genoese 
contractors.  In  his  distress,  the  duke  of  Medina 
Celi  put  in  at  the  island  of  Malta.  He  met  with  a 
hospitable  reception  from  the  grand  master;  for 
hospitality  was  one  of  the  obligations  of  the  order. 
Full  two  months  elapsed  before  the  duke  was  in  a 
condition  to  re-embark,  with  his  force  reduced  nearly 
one-third  by  disease  and  death. 

Meanwhile,  Dragut,  having  ascertained  the  object 
of  the  expedition,  had  made  every  eflfort  to  put  Tripoli 
in  a  posture  of  defence.  At  the  same  time  he  sent 
to  Constantinople,  to  solicit  the  aid  of  Solyman.  The 
Spanish  admiral,  in  the  crippled  condition  of  his 
armament,  determined  to  postpone  the  attack  on 
Tripoli  to  another  time,  and  to  direct  his  operations 
for  the  present  against  the  island  of  Jerbah,  or,  as  it 
was  called  by  the  Spaniards,  Gelves.  This  place, 
Bituated  scarcely  a  league  from  the  African  shore,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tripoli,  had  long  been  known 
as  a  nest  of  pirates  who  did  great  mischief  in  the 
Mediterranean.  It  was  a  place  of  ill  omen  to  the 
Spaniards,  whose  arms  had  met  there  with  a  memor- 
able reverse  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic* 
The  duke,  however,  landing  with  his  whole  force, 
experienced  little  resistance  from  the  Moors,  and  soon 
made  himself  master  of  the  place.  It  was  defended 
by  a  fortress  fiiUe^  much  out  of  repair ;  and,  as  the 
Spanish  commander  proposed  to  leave  a  garrison 
there,  he  set  about  restoring  the  fortifications,  or 
rather  constiiicting  new  ones.  In  this  work  the 
whole  army  actively  engaged ;  but  nearly  two  months 

•  See  the  History  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  vol.  iiL 
part  ii.  chap.  21. 
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were  consumed  before  it  was  finished.  The  fortress 
was  then  mounted  with  artillery,  and  provided  with 
ammunition  and  whatever  was  necessary  for  its 
defenca  Finally,  a  garrison  was  introduced  into  it, 
and  the  command  intrusted  to  a  gallant  officer,  Don 
Alvaro  de  Sande. 

Scarcely  had  these  arrangements  been  completed, 
and  the  troops  prepared  to  re-embark,  when  advices 
reached  the  duke  that  a  large  Turkish  fleet  was  on 
its  way  fi'um  Constantinople  to  the  assistance  of 
Dragut,  The  Spanish  admiral  called  a  council  of 
war  on  board  of  his  ship.  Opinions  were  divided. 
Some,  among  whom  was  Doria,  considering  the 
crippled  condition  of  their  squadron,  were  for  making 
the  best  of  their  way  back  to  Sicily.  Others,  regard- 
ing this  as  a  course  unworthy  of  Spaniards,  were  for 
standing  out  to  sea  and  giving  battle  to  the  enemy. 
The  duke,  perplexed  by  the  opposite  opinions,  did 
not  come  to  a  decision.  He  was  soon  spared  the 
necessity  of  it  by  the  sight  of  the  Ottoman  fleet, 
under  full  saU,  bearing  rapidly  down  on  him.  It 
consisted  of  eighty-six  galleys,  each  carrying  a  hun- 
dred janizaries  ;  and  it  was  commanded  by  the  Turkish 
admiral  Fiali,  a  name  long  dreaded  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

At  the  sight  of  this  formidable  armament  the  Chris- 
tians were  seized  with  a  pania  They  scarcely  offered 
any  resistance  to  the  enemy,  who,  dashing  into  the 
midst  of  them,  sent  his  broadsides  to  the  ri;jht  and 
left,  sinking  some  of  the  ships,  disabling  others,  while 
those  out  of  reach  of  his  gims  shamefully  sought 
safety  in  flight.  Seventeen  of  the  combined  squadron 
were  sunk ;  four-and-twenty,  more  or  less  injured, 
struck  their  colours ;  a  few  succeeded  in  regaining 
the  island,  and  took  shelter  under  the  guns  of  the 

X  2 
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fortress.  Medina  Celi  and  Doria  were  among  those 
who  thus  made  their  way  to  the  shore ;  and  under 
cover  of  the  darkness,  on  the  following  nigh^  they 
effected  their  escape  in  a  frigate,  passing,  as  by  a 
miracle,  without  notice,  through  the  enemy's  fleet, 
and  thus  securing  their  retreat  to  Sicily.  Never  was 
there  a  victory  more  hvuniliating  to  the  vanquished, 
or  one  which  reflected  less  glory  on  the  victors.* 

Before  embarking  the  duke  ordered  Sand^  to  defend 
the  place  to  the  last  extremity,  promising  him  speedy 
assistance.  The  garrison,  thus  left  to  carry  on  the 
contest  with  the  whole  Turkish  army,  amounted  to 
about  five  thousand  men ;  its  original  strength  being 
considerably  augmented  by  the  fugitives  from  the  fleet. 

On  the  following  morning,  Piali  land^J  with  his 
whole  force,  and  instantly  proceeded  to  open  trenches 
before  the  citadeL  When  he  had  established  his 
batteries  of  cannon,  he  sent  a  summons  to  the  garrison 
to  surrender.  Sande  returned  for  answer  that,  "  if 
the  place  were  won,  it  would  not  be,  like  Piali  s  lute 
victory,  without  bloodshed."  The  Turkish  commander 
waited  no  longer,  but  opened  a  lively  cannonade  on 
the  ramparts,  which  he  continued  for  some  days,  till 
a  practicable  breach  was  mada  He  then  ordered  a 
general  assault.  The  janizaries  rushed  forward  with 
their  usual  impetuosity,  under  a  murderous  discharge 
of  artillery  and  small  arms  from  the  fortress  as  well  as 
from  the  shipping,  which  was  so  situated  as  to  support 
the  fire  of  the  besieged.  Nothing  daunted,  the  brave 
Moslems  pushed  forward  over  the  bodies  of  their  fallen 
comrades  ;  and,  scrambling  across  the  ditch,  the  lead- 
ing files  succeeded  in  throwing  themselves  into  the 

*  Ferroras,  Hist.  d'E8])ap:Tie,  Cabrera,  Filipe  Scgnmlo,  lib.  v. 
torn.  ix.  p.  415,  et  eeq. — Herrera,  cap.  8. — SagreJo,  MuuarcasOllio- 
Biatoria  general,  lib.  v.  cap.  18. —      manos,  p.  "S6^,  et  seq. 
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breacL  But  here  they  met  with  a  spirit  aa  determined 
as  their  own,  from  the  iron  array  of  warriors,  armed 
with  pike  and  arquebuse,  who,  with  Saiid6  at  their 
head,  formed  a  wall  as  impenetrable  as  the  ramparts 
of  the  fortres&  The  contest  was  now  carried  on  man 
against  man,  and  in  a  space  too  narrow  to  allow  the 
enemy  to  profit  by  his  superior  numbers.  The  be- 
sieged, meanwhile,  from  the  battlements,  hurled  down 
missiles  of  every  description  on  the  heads  of  the 
assailants.  The  struggle  lasted  for  some  hours.  But 
Spanish  valour  triumphed  in  the  end,  and  the  enemy 
was  driven  back  in  disorder  across  the  moat,  while 
his  rear  files  were  sorely  galled,  in  his  retreat,  by  the 
incessant  fire  of  the  fortres& 

Incensed  by  the  failure  of  his  attack  and  the 
slaughter  of  his  brave  followers,  Piali  thought  it 
prudent  to  wait  till  he  should  be  reinforced  by  the 
arrival  of  Dragut  with  a  fresh  supply  of  men  and  of 
battering-ordnanca  The  besieged  profited  by  the 
interval  to  repair  their  works,  and  when  Draj(ut 
appeared  they  were  nearly  as  well  prepared  for  the 
contest  as  before. 

On  the  corsair's  arrival,  Piali,  provided  with  a 
heavier  battering-train,  opened  a  more  effective  fire 
on  the  citadel  The  works  soon  gave  way,  and  the 
Turkish  commander  promptly  returned  to  the  assault. 
It  was  conducted  with  the  same  spirit,  was  met  with 
the  same  desperate  courage,  and  ended,  like  the 
former,  in  the  total  discomfiture  of  the  assailants, 
who  withdrew,  leaving  the  fosse  choked  up  with  the 
bodies  of  their  slaughtered  comrades.  Again  and 
again  the  attack  was  renewed,  by  an  enemy  whose 
numbers  allowed  the  storming-paxties  to  relieve  one 
another,  while  the  breaches  made  by  an  uninter- 
mitting  cannonade  gave  incessant  occupation  to  the 
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besieged  in  repairing  them.  Fortunately,  the  num- 
ber of  the  latter  enabled  them  to  perform  this 
difficult  service;  and  though  many  were  disabled, 
and  there  were  few  who  were  not  wounded,  they 
BtHl  continued  to  stand  to  their  posts,  with  the  same 
spirit  as  on  the  first  day  of  the  siega 

But  the  amount  of  the  garrison,  so  serviceable  in 
this  point  of  view,  was  &tal  in  another.  The  fortress 
had  been  provisioned  with  reference  to  a  much 
smaller  forca  The  increased  number  of  mouths  was 
thus  doing  the  woik  of  the  enemy.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  strictest  economy,  there  was  already  a 
scarcity  of  provisions ;  and  at  the  end  of  six  weeks 
the  garrison  was  left  entirely  without  food.  The  water 
too  had  &iled.  A  soldier  had  communicated  to  the 
Spanish  commander  an  ingenious  process  for  dis- 
tilling fresh  water  from  salt.*  This  afiEbrded  a  most 
important  supply,  though  in  a  very  limited  quantity. 
But  the  wood  which  frimiBhed  the  fiiel  necessaiy  for 
thoiprocess  was  at  length  exhausted,  and  to  hunger 
was  added  the  intolerable  misery  of  thirst. 

Thus  reduced  to  extremity,  the  brave  Sand^  was 
not  reduced  to  despair.  Calling  his  men  together, 
he  told  them  that  liberty  was  of  more  value  than 
Kfa  Anything  was  better  than  to  surrender  to  such 
an  enemy.  And  he  proposed  to  them  to  sally  from 
the  fortress  that  very  night,  and  cut  their  way,  if 
possible,  through  the  Turkish  army,  or  fall  in  the 
attempt.  The  Spaniards  heartily  responded  to  the 
call  of  their  heroic  leader.  They  felt,  like  him,  that 
the  doom  of  slavery  was  more  terrible  than  deatL 

*  "Hall6  Don  Alvaro  on  re-  annqne  Bali6  bnena,  y  se  bevla, 

medio  para  la  falta  del  agpa  que  no  ee  hazia  tanta  que  bastasse,  j 

en  parte  ajndd  i  la  necessidaa,  y  ge  gastava  macha  lena,  de  que 

fa^  que  nno  de   en   campo   le  teman  falta."    Herrera,  Hietoria 

mostro,  que   el  agoa   salaoa  ee  general,  torn,  i  p.  434. 
podia  destilar  por  alamfaiqne,  j 
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That  night,  or  rather  two  hours  before  dawn  on 
the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  Don  Alvaro  sallied  out  of 
the  fortress,  at  the  head  of  all  those  who  were 
capable  of  bearing  arms.  But  they  amounted  to 
scarcely  more  than  a  thousand  men,  so  greatly  had 
the  garrison  been  diminished  by  death  or  disabled 
by  famine  and  disease.  Under  cover  of  the  darkness, 
they  succeeded  in  passing  through  the  triple  row  of 
intrenchments  without  alarming  the  slumbering 
enemy.  At  length,  roused  by  the  cries  of  their 
sentinels,  the  Turks  sprang  to  their  arms,  and, 
gathering  in  dark  masses  round  the  Christians^ 
presented  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  their  advanca 
The  contest  now  became  furious  ;  but  it  was  short. 
The  heroic  little  band  were  too  much  enfeebled  by 
their  long  fatigues,  and  by  the  total  want  of  food  for 
the  last  two  days,  to  make  head  against  the  over- 
whelming niunber  of  their  assailanta  Many  fell 
under  the  Turkish  scimitars,  and  the  rest,  after  a 
fierce  struggle,  were  forced  back  on  the  path  by 
which  they  had  come,  and  took  refuge  in  the  fort. 
Their  dauntless  leader,  refusing  to  yield,  succeeded 
in  cutting  his  way  through  the  enemy,  and  threw 
himself  into  one  of  the  vessels  in  the  port.  Here  he 
was  speedily  followed  by  such  a  throng  as  threatened 
to  sink  the  bark  and  made  resistance  hopeless. 
Yielding  up  his  sword,  therefore,  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  led  off  in  triumph  to  the  tent  of  the 
Turkish  commander. 

On  the  same  day  the  remainder  of  the  garrison, 
unable  to  endure  another  assault,  surrendered  at 
discretion.  Piali  had  now  accomplished  the  object 
of  the  expedition ;  and,  having  re-established  the 
Moorish  authorities  in  possession  of  the  place,  he 
embarked,  with  his  whole  army,  for  Constantinople 
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The  tidings  of  his  victory  had  preceded  him ;  and, 
as  he  proudly  sailed  up  the  Bosphorus,  he  was 
greeted  with  thunders  of  artillery  from  the  seraglio 
and  the  heights  surrounding  the  capital  First  came 
the  Turkish  galleys,  in  beautifiil  order,  with  the 
banners  taken  from  the  Christians  ignominiously 
trailing  behind  them  through  the  water.  Then 
followed  their  prizes, — the  seventeen  vessels  taken 
in  the  action, — the  battered  condition  of  which 
formed  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  their  conquerora 
But  the  prize  greater  than  all  was  the  prisoners, 
amoimting  to  nearly  four  thousand,  who,  manacled 
like  so  many  malefactors,  were  speedily  landed,  and 
driven  through  the  streets,  amidst  the  shouts  and 
hootings  of  the  populace,  to  the  slave-market  of 
Constantinopla  A  few  only,  of  the  higher  order, 
were  reserved  for  ransom.  Among  them  were  Don 
Alvaro  de  Sand^  and  a  son  of  Medina  Cell.  The 
young  nobleman  did  not  long  survive  his  captivity. 
Don  Alvaro  recovered  his  freedom,  and  lived  to  take 
ample  vengeance  for  all  he  had  suft'ered  on  his  con- 
querors/ 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  disastrous  exjDedition 
against  Tripoli,  which  left  a  stain  on  the  Spanish 
arms  that  even  the  brave  conduct  of  the  garrison  at 
Gelves  could  not  wholly  wipe  away.  The  Moors 
were  greatly  elated  by  the  discomtiture  of  their 
enemies ;  and  the  Spaniards  were  filled  with  a  pro- 
portionate degree  of  despondency,  as  they  reflected 
to   what   extent   their   coasts   and  their   commerce 

•  For  the  account  of  the  heroic  lib.  v.  cap.  11, 12 ;  Campana,  Vita 

defence  of  Gelves,  see — and  re-  di  Filippo  II.,  par.  ii    lib.  12; 

concile,  if  the  reader  can — Her-  Sagredo,   Monarcae    Othomanos, 

rera,  ubi  supra;   Ferrerat,  Hist.  p.    237,   et   seq. — Sepulveda,   De 

d*£8pa^ne,  torn.  ix.  pp.  416-421 ;  Kebus  gestia  Pnilippi  11.,  pp.  tjj- 

Leti,  Filippo  II.,  torn.  i.  pp.  34.1-  b7, 
852;    Cabreray    Filipe    Segundo, 
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would  be  exposed  to  the  predatory  incursions  of  the 
corsairs.  Philip  was  especially  anxious  in  regard  to 
the  safety  of  his  possessions  on  the  African  coast. 
The  two  principal  of  these  were  Oran  and  Mazar- 
quivir,  situated  not  far  to  the  west  of  Algiers. 
They  were  the  conquests  of  Cardinal  Ximenes.  The 
former  place  was  won  by  an  expedition  fitted  out  at 
his  own  expense.  The  enterprises  of  this  remarkable 
man  were  conducted  on  a  gigantic  scale,  which  might 
seem  better  suited  to  the  revenues  of  princes.  Of 
the  two  places  Oran  was  the  more  considerable ;  yet 
hardly  more  important  than  Mazarquivir,  which 
possessed  an  excellent  harbour, — ^a  thing  of  rare 
occurrence  on  the  Barbary  shora  Both  had  been 
cherished  with  care  by  the  Castilian  government, 
and  by  no  monarch  more  than  by  Philip  the  Second, 
who  perfectly  understood  the  importance  of  these 
possessions,  both  for  the  advantages  of  a  commodious 
harbour,  and  for  the  means  they  gave  him  of  bridling 
the  audacity  of  the  African  cruisers.' 

In  1562,  the  king  ordered  a  squadron  of  four-and- 
twenty  galleys,  imder  the  command  of  Don  Juan  de 
Mendoza,  to  be  got  ready  in  the  port  of  Malaga,  to 
carry  supplies  to  the  African  coloniea  But  in  cross- 
ing the  Mediterranean  the  ships  were  assailed  by  a 
furious  tempest,  which  compelled  them  to  take  refuge 
in  the  little  port  of  Herradura.  The  fury  of  the 
storm,  however,  continued  to  increase ;  and  the 
vessels,  while  riding  at  anchor,  dashed  one  against 
another  with  such  violence  that  many  of  them 
foundered,  and  others,  parting  their  cables,  drifted 
on  shore,  which  was  covered  far  and  wide  with  the 

^  ^  Qnesta  tola  utility  ne  cava  il  gran  somma  di  denari  delle  sae 
Be  di  qnei  Inoghi  per  conserya-  entrate."  Belatione  de  Suriano, 
tione  de  qnali  spcnde  ogni  anno      1560,  MS. 
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dismal  wrecks.  Two  or  three  only,  standing  out  to 
sea,  and  braving  the  hurricane  on  the  deep,  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  escape.  By  this  frightful  shipwreck, 
four  thousand  men,  including  their  commander,  were 
swallowed  up  by  the  waves.  The  southern  provinces 
were  filled  with  consternation  at  this  new  calamity, 
coming  so  soon  after  the  defeat  at  Gelves.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  hand  of  Providence  was  lifted  against  them 
in  their  wars  with  the  Mussulmans.* 

The  Barbary  Moors,  encouraged  by  the  losses  of 
the  Spanish  navy,  thought  this  a  favourable  time  for 
recovering  their  ancient  possessions  on  the  coast. 
Hassem,  the  dey  of  Algiers,  in  particular,  a  warlike 
prince,  who  had  been  engaged  in  more  than  one  suc- 
cessful encounter  with  the  Christians,  set  on  foot  an 
expedition  against  the  territories  of  Oran  and  Ma^r- 
quivir.  The  government  of  these  places  was  in- 
trusted, at  that  time,  to  Don  Alonzo  de  C6rdova, 
count  of  Alcaudete.  In  this  post  he  had  succeeded 
his  father,  a  gallant  soldier,  who,  five  years  before, 
had  been  slain  in  battle  by  this  very  Hassem,  the 
lord  of  Algiers.  Eight  thousand  Spaniards  had 
fallen  with  him  on  the  field,  or  had  been  made 
prisoners  of  war.*  Such  were  the  sad  auspices  under 
which  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Second  began,  in  his 
wars  with  the  Moslems.  ^° 


•  Ferreras,  Hist,  d  Espagne, 
torn.  ix.  p.  426. — Sepulveda,  De 
Bebns  gestis  Philippi  II.,  p.  90. 

•  The  details  of  the  battle  were 
given,  in  a  letter  dated  Septem- 
ber 5th,  1558,  by  Don  Alonzo  to 
the  king.  His  father  fell,  it 
seems,  in  an  attempt  to  rescue  his 
younger  son  from  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Though  the  father 
died,  the  son  was  saved.  It  was 
the  same  Don  Martin  de  C6rdova 
ivho  so  stoutly  defended  Mazar- 


quivir  against  Hassem  afterwards, 
as  mentioned  in  the  text.  Carta 
de  Don  Alonso  de  C6rdova  al  Key, 
de  Toledo,  MS. 

"  The  tidings  of  this  sad  dis- 
aster, according  to  Cabrera,  has- 
tened the  death  of  Charles  the 
Fifth  (Filipe  Segnndo,lib.  iv.  cap. 
13).  But  a  letter  from  the  im- 
perial secretary,  Gaztelu,  informs 
us  that  care  was  taken  that  the 
tidings  should  not  reach  the  ear 
of  his  dying  master :  **  La  muerte 
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Oran,  at  this  time,  was  garrisoned  by  seventeen 
hundred  men ;  and  twenty-seven  pieces  of  artillery 
were  mounted  on  its  walla  Its  fortifications  were 
in  good  repair ;  but  it  was  in  no  condition  to  stand  a 
siege  by  so  formidable  a  force  as  that  which  Hassem 
was  mustering  in  Algiers,  The  count  of  Alcaudete, 
the  governor,  a  soldier  worthy  of  the  illustrious  stock 
from  which  he  sprang,  lost  no  time  in  placing 
both  Oran  and  Mazarquivir  in  the  best  state  of 
defence  which  his  means  allowed,  and  in  acquainting 
Philip  with  the  peril  in  which  he  stood. 

Meanwhile,  the  Algerine  chief  was  going  briskly 
forward  with  his  preparations.  Besides  his  own 
vassals,  he  svuninoned  to  his  aid  the  petty  princes  of 
the  neighbouring  country ;  and  in  a  short  time  he 
had  assembled  a  host  in  which  Moors,  Arabs  and 
Turks  were  promiscuously  mingled,  and  which,  in 
the  various  estimates  of  the  Soaniards,  rose  from  fifty 
to  a  hundred  thousand  men. 

Little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  numerical 
estimates  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  wars  with  the  in- 
fidel The  gross  exaggeration  of  the  numbers  brought 
by  the  enemy  into  the  field,  and  the  numbers  he  was 
sure  to  leave  there,  with  the  corresponding  diminution 
of  their  own  in  both  particulars,  would  seem  to  infer 
that  in  these  religious  wars  they  thought  some 
miracle  was  necessary  to  show  that  heaven  was  on 
their  side,  and  the  greater  the  miracle  the  greater 
the  glory.     This  hyperbolical  tone,  characteristic  of 

del  conde  de  Alcandete  y  sa  des-  no  86  yo  si  hay  ninf^rnno  en  cnyo 

barato  se  entendi6  aqui  por  carta  tiempo  haya  sucedido  tan  gran 

de  Dn  Alonso  sn  hijo  que  deJpachd  desgracia  como  esta."    Carta  de 

nn  correo  desde  Toledo  con    la  Martin  de  Gazteln  al  Secretario 

nneva  y  por  ser  tan  mjn  y  estar  Molina,  de  Yuste,  Set.  12, 1558, 

8.  Magd.  en  tal  dis];)osicion  no  se  MS. — The  origin^  of  th)3  letter, 

le  dixo,  y  se  teDdra  cuydado  de  like  that  of  the  preceding,  is  in  the 

qne  tampoco  la  sepa  liasta  qae  Archives  of  Simancas. 
plazca  4  Dios  est^  libre ;  porqne 
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the  old  Spaniards,  and  said  to  have  been  imported 
fix)m  the  East,  is  particularly  visible  in  the  accounts 
of  their  struggles  with  the  Spanish  Arabs,  where 
large  masses  were  brought  into  the  field  on  both 
sides,  and  where  the  reports  of  a  battle  took  indeed 
the  colouring  of  an  Arabian  tale.  The  same  taint 
of  exaggeration,  though  somewhat  mitigated,  con- 
tinued to  a  much  later  period,  and  may  be  observed 
in  the  reports  of  the  contests  with  the  Moslems, 
whether  Turks  or  Moors,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  March,  1563,  Hassem  left 
Algiers,  at  the  head  of  his  somewhat  miscellaneous 
array,  sending  his  battering-train  of  artUlery  round 
by  water,  to  meet  him  at  the  port  of  Mazarquivir. 
He  proposed  to  begin  by  the  siege  of  this  place, 
which,  while  it  would  afford  a  convenient  harbour 
for  his  navy,  would,  by  its  commanding  position,  faci- 
litate the  conquest  of  Oran.  Leaving  a  strong  body 
of  men,  therefore,  for  the  investment  of  the  latter,  he 
continued  his  march  on  Mazarquivir,  situated  at  only 
two  leagues'  distance.  The  defence  of  this  place  was 
intrusted  by  Alcaudete  to  his  brother,  Don  Martin 
de  C6rdova.  Its  fortifications  were  in  good  condition, 
and  garnished  with  near  thirty  pieces  of  artillery. 
It  was  garrisoned  by  five  hundred  men,  was  well 
provided  with  ammunition,  and  was  victualled  for  a 
two  months'  siege.  It  was  also  protected  by  a 
detached  fort,  called  St.  Michael,  built  by  the  count 
of  Alcaudete,  and,  from  its  commanding  position, 
now  destined  to  be  the  first  object  of  attack.  The 
fort  was  occupied  by  a  few  hundred  Spaniards,  who, 
as  it  was  of  great  moment  to  gain  time  for  the  arrival 
of  succours  from  Spain,  were  ordered  to  maintain  it 
to  the  last  extremity. 

Hassem  was  not  long  in  opening  trenchea  Impatient, 
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however,  of  the  delay  of  his  fleet,  which  was  detained 
by  the  weather,  he  determined  not  to  wait  for  the 
artillery,  but  to  attempt  to  carry  the  fort  by  escalade. 
In  this  attempt,  though  conducted  with  spirit,  he 
met  with  so  decided  a  repulse  that  he  abandoned  the 
project  of  further  operations  till  the  arrival  of  his 
ships.  No  sooner  did  this  take  place  than,  landing 
his  heavy  guns,  he  got  them  into  position  as  speedily 
as  possible,  and  opened  a  lively  cannonade  on  the 
walls  of  the  fortresa  The  walls  were  of  no  great 
strengtL  A  breach  was  speedily  made;  andHassem 
gave  orders  for  the  assault. 

No  sooner  was  the  signal  given  than  Moor,  Turk, 
Arab, — the  various  races  in  whose  veins  glowed  the 
hot  blood  of  the  south, — sprang  impetuously  forward. 
In  vain  the  leading  files,  as  they  came  on,  were 
swept  away  by  the  artillery  of  the  fortress,  while  the 
guns  of  Mazarquivir  did  equal  execution  on  thoir 
flank.  The  tide  rushed  on,  with  an  enthusiasm  that 
overleaped  every  obstacla  Each  man  seemed 
emulous  of  his  comrade,  as  if  desirous  to  show  the 
superiority  of  his  own  tribe  or  race.  The  ditch, 
choked  up  with  the  dibris  of  the  rampart  and  the 
fascines  that  had  been  thrown  into  it,  was  speedily 
crossed ;  and  while  some  sprang  fearlessly  into  the 
breach,  others  endeavoured  to  scale  the  walls.  But 
everywhere  they  were  met  by  men  as  fresh  for  action 
as  themselves,  and  possessed  of  a  spirit  as  intrepid 
The  battle  raged  along  the  parapet,  and  in  the  breach, 
where  the  struggle  was  deadliest.  It  was  the  old 
battle,  so  often  fought,  of  the  Crescent  and  the  Cross, 
the  fiery  African  and  the  cool,  indomitable  European. 
Arquebuse  and  pike,  sabre  and  scimitar,  clashed  fear- 
fully against  each  other ;  while  high  above  the  din 
rose    the   war-cries  of    " Allah  1"  and  "St.  JagoT' 
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showing    tlie    creeds  and   countries    of  the    com- 
batant& 

At  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Moslems  would  prevail ;  and  twice  the  standard  of 
the  Crescent  was  planted  on  the  walla  But  it  was 
speedily  torn  down  by  the  garrison,  and  the  bold 
adventurers  who  had  planted  it  thrown  headlong  into 
the  moat. 

Meanwhile,  an  incessant  fire  of  musketry  was  kept 
up  from  the  ramparts ;  and  hand-grenades,  mingled 
with  barrels  of  burning  pitch,  were  hurled  down  on 
the  heads  of  the  assailants,  whose  confusion  was  in- 
creased as  their  sight  was  blinded  by  the  clouds  of 
smoke  which  rose  from  the  fascines  that  had  taken 
fire  in  the  ditcL  But,  although  their  efibrts  began 
to  slacken,  they  were  soon  encouraged  by  fresh  de- 
tachments sent  to  their  support  by  Hassem,  and  the 
fight  was  renewed  with  redoubled  fury.  These 
efforts,  however,  proved  equally  ineffectual  The 
Moors  were  driven  back  on  all  points ;  and,  giving 
way  before  the  invincible  courage  of  the  Spaniards, 
they  withdrew  in  such  disorder  across  the  fosse,  now 
bridged  over  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  that,  if  the 
garrison  had  been  strong  enough  in  numbers,  they 
might  have  followed  the  foe  to  his  trenches  and  in- 
flicted such  a  blow  as  would  at  once  have  terminated 
the  siege.  As  it  was,  the  loss  of  the  enemy  was 
fearful ;  while  that  of  the  Spaniards,  screened  by 
their  defences,  was  comparatively  light.  Yet  a  hun- 
dred lives  of  the  former,  so  overwhelming  were  their 
numbers,  were  of  less  account  than  a  single  life 
among  the  latter.  The  heads  of  fifty  Turks,  who  had 
fallen  in  the  breach  or  in  the  ditch,  were  cut  off,  as 
we  are  told,  by  the  garrison,  and  sent,  as  the  grisly 
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trophies  of  their  victory,  to  Oran  f  showing  the 
feelings  of  bitter  hatred — perhaps  of  fear — with  which 
this  people  was  regarded  by  the  Christians. 

The  Moorish  chief,  chafing  under  this  loss,  reopened 
his  fire  on  the  fortress  with  greater  fury  than  ever. 
He  then  renewed  the  assault,  but  with  no  better 
success.  A  third  and  a  fourth  time  he  returned  to 
the  attack,  but  in  vain.  In  vain,  too,  Hassem  madly 
tore  off  his  turban,  and  brandishing  his  scimitar, 
with  imprecations  on  his  men,  drove  them  forward  to 
the  fight.  There  was  no  lack  of  spirit  in  his  followers, 
who  poured  out  their  blood  like  water.  But  it  could 
not  shake  the  constancy  of  the  Spaniards,  which 
seemed  even  to  grow  stronger  as  their  situation  be- 
came more  desperate :  and  as  their  defences  were 
swept  away,  they  threw  themselves  on  their  knees, 
and  from  behind  the  ruins  stiU  poured  down  their 
volleys  of  musketry  on  their  assailants. 

Yet  they  could  not  have  maintaraed  their  ground 
so  long,  but  for  a  seasonable  reinforcement  re- 
ceived from  Mazarquivir.  But,  however  high  the 
spirit,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  powers  of  endurance ; 
and  the  strength  of  the  garrison  was  rapidly  giving 
way  under  incessant  vigils  and  want  of  food.  Their 
fortifications,  moreover,  pierced  through  and  through 
by  the  enemy's  shot,  were  no  longer  tenable ;  and  a 
mine,  which  Hassem  was  now  prepared  to  run  under 
the  ramparts,  would  complete  the  work  of  destruction. 
They  had  obeyed  their  orders,  and  stood  to  their 
defence  gallantly  to  the  last ;  and  they  now  obtained 
leave  to  abandon  the  fort.  On  the  seventh  of  May, 
after  having  sustained  eight  assaults  and  a  siege  of 
three  weeks  from   a  host  so  superior  to   them  in 

^  Cabrera,  Filipe  Segnndo,  lib.  tL  cap.  10. 
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numbers,  the  garrison  marched  out  of  the  fortress  of  St. 
Michael.  Under  cover  of  the  guns  of  Mazarquivir, 
they  succeeded  in  rejoining  their  comrades  there  with 
but  little  loss,  and  were  gladly  welcomed  by  their 
commander,  Don  Martin  de  Cordova,  who  i-endered 
them  the  honour  due  to  their  heroic  conduct.  That 
same  day  Hassem  took  possession  of  the  fortress.  He 
found  only  a  heap  of  ruins." 

The  Moorish  prince,  stung  with  mortification  at 
the  price  he  had  paid  for  his  victory,  and  anxious, 
moreover,  to  anticipate  the  arrival  of  succours  from 
Spain,  now  eagerly  pressed  forwai'd  the  siege  of 
Mazarquivir.  With  the  assistance  of  his  squadron, 
the  place  was  closely  invested  by  sea  and  land.  Bat- 
teries of  heavy  guns  were  raised  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  castle  ;  and  for  ten  days  they  thundered,  without 
interruption,  on  its  devoted  walls.  When  these  had 
been  so  far  shaken  as  to  afford  an  opening  to  the 
besiegers,  Haasem,  willing  to  spare  the  further  sax^ri- 
fice  of  his  men,  sent  a  summons  to  Don  Martin  to 
surrender,  intimating,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
works  were  in  too  ruinous  a  condition  to  be  defended. 
To  this  the  Spaniard  coolly  replied  that,  "  if  they 
were  in  such  a  condition,  Hassem  might  come  and 
take  them.^' 

On  the  signal  from  their  chief,  the  Moors  moved 
rapidly  forward  to  the  attack,  and  were  soon  brought 
face  to  face  with  their  enemy.  A  bloody  conflict 
followed,  in  the  breach  and  on  the  ramparts.  It 
continued   more   than   five   hours.      The   assailants 

*•  For  this  sici^e,  the  particulars  eestis  Philippi  II.,  p.  94 ;  Salazar 

of  which  are  given  in  a  manner  de   Mendoza,  Moiiarquia  de  Es- 

snfficiently   contused  by  most  of  pana     (Madrid,    177u),    tom.    ii. 

the   writers,   see   Ferreras,   Hist.  p.  127;  Miniana,  Historia  de  Es- 

d'Espu«rne,toin.  ix.  p.  4;U,et8eq.;  P^^^>    PP-    ^"^U    «^"*"- i     Caro    de 

Cabrera,  Fiiipe  Seguiulo,  lib.  vi.  Torres,  Historia  de  las  Ordenet 

cap.   10 ;    Sepulveda,  De  Eebus  militares,  fol.  154. 
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found  they  had  men  of  the  same  mettle  to  deal  with 
as  before,  and  with  defences  yet  stronger  than  those 
they  had  encountered  in  the  fortress  of  St.  MichaeL 
Here  again  the  ardour  of  the  African  proved  no 
match  for  the  cool  and  steady  courage  of  the  Euro- 
pean ;  and  Hassem's  forces,  repulsed  on  every  quar- 
ter, withdrew  in  so  mangled  a  condition  to  their 
trenches  that  he  was  in  no  state  for  several  days  to 
renew  the  assault." 

It  would  be  tedious  to  rehearse  the  operations  of 
a  siege  so  closely  resembling  in  its  details  that  of  the 
fortress  of  St.  MichaeL  The  most  conspicuous 
figure  in  the  bloody  drama  was  the  commander  of 
the  garrison,  Don  Martin  de  Cdrdova.  Freely  ex- 
posing himself  to  hardship  and  danger  with  the 
meanest  of  his  followers,  he  succeeded  in  infusing  his 
own  unconquerable  spirit  into  their  bosoms.  On  the 
eve  of  an  assault  he  might  be  seen  passing  through 
the  ranks  with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  exhorting  his 
men,  by  the  blessed  sign  of  their  redemption,  to  do 
their  duty,  and  assuring  them  of  the  protection  of 
Heaven.**  Every  soldier,  kindling  with  the  enthu- 
siasm of  his  leader,  looked  on  himself  as  a  soldier  of 
the  Cross,  and  felt  assured  that  the  shield  of  the 
Almighty  must  be  stretched  over  those  who  were 
thus  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Faith.  The  women 
caught  somewhat  of  the  same  generous  ardour,  and, 
instead  of  confining  themselves  to  the  feminine  occu- 
pations of  nursing  the  sick  and  the  wounded,  took 
an  active  part  in  the  duties  of  the  soldiers  and  helped 
to  lighten  their  labours. 

Still,  the  condition  of  the  garrison  became  daily 

"  According  to  Cabrera  (Pilipo  fair  proportion  for  a  Cliristian  his- 

Segundo,   lib.  vi.  cap.    12),  two  torian  to  allow.    Ex  uno,  &c. 

thousand  infidels  fell  on  this  occa-  ^^  Ferreras,    Hist.    d'Espagne, 

sion,  and  only  ten  Christians ;  a  torn.  iz.  p.  455. 
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more  precarious,  aa  their  strength  dimininished  and 
their  defences  crumbled  around  them  under  tho 
incessant  fire  of  the  besiegers.  The  count  of  Alcau- 
dete  in  vain  endeavoured  to  come  to  their  relief,  or 
at  least  to  effect  a  diversion  in  their  &vour.  Salljong 
out  of  Oran,  he  had  more  than  one  sharp  encounter 
with  the  enemy.  But  the  odds  against  him  were  too 
great;  and,  though  he  spread  carnage  among  the 
Moslem  ranks,  he  could  ill  afford  the  sacrifice  of  life 
that  it  cost  him.  In  the  meantime,  the  two  garri. 
sons  were  assailed  by  an  enemy  from  within,  more 
inexorable  than  the  enemy  at  their  gates.  Famine 
had  begun  to  show  itself  in  some  of  its  hideous 
forms.  They  were  ahready  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  devouring  the  flesh  of  their  horses  and  asses;" 
and  even  that  was  doled  out  so  scantily  as  too 
plainly  intimated  that  this  sustenance,  wretched  as 
it  was,  was  soon  to  fail  them«  Under  these  circum- 
stances, their  spirits  would  have  sunk,  had  they  not 
been  sustained  by  the  expectation  of  succour  from 
Spain  ;  and  they  cast  many  a  wistful  glance  on  the 
Mediterranean,  straining  their  eyes  to  the  farthest 
verge  of  the  horizon,  to  see  if  they  could  not  descry 
some  friendly  sail  upon  the  waters. 

But  Philip  was  not  unmindful  of  them.  Indepen- 
dently of  the  importance  of  the  posts,  he  felt  his 
honour  to  be  deeply  concerned  in  the  protection  of 
the  brave  men  who  were  battling  there  for  the  cause 
not  merely  of  Castile,  but  of  Christendom.  No 
sooner  had  he  been  advised  by  Alcaudete  of  the 
peril  in  which  he  stood,  than  he  gave  orders  that  a 
fleet  should  be  equipped  to  go  to  his  relief.  But  such 
orders,  in  the  disabled  condition  of  the  navy,  were 
more  easily  given  than  executed.     Still,  efforts  were 

^  Campana,  Vita  di  Filippo  II.,  torn.  ii.  p.  ISSL 
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made  to  assemble  an  armament  and  get  it  ready  in 
the  shortest  possible  time.  Even  the  vessels  em- 
ployed to  convoy  the  India  galleons  were  pressed  into 
the  servica  The  young  cavaliers  of  the  southern 
provinces  eagerly  embarked  as  volunteers  in  an 
expedition  which  afforded  them  an  opportunity  for 
avenging  the  insults  offered  to  the  Spanish  arms.  The 
other  states  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  which 
had,  in  fact,  almost  as  deep  an  interest  in  the  cause 
as  Spain  herself,  promptly  furnished  their  contin- 
gents. To  these  were  to  be  added,  as  usual,  the 
galleys  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  always  foremost  to 
unfurl  the  banner  in  a  war  with  the  infidel  In  less 
than  two  months  an  armament  consisting  of  forty- 
two  large  galleys,  'besides  smaller  vessels,  well 
manned  and  abundantly  supplied  with  provisions 
and  military  stores,  was  assembled  in  the  port  of 
Malaga.  It  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Don 
Antonio  de  Mendoza,  who,  on  the  sixth  of  June, 
weighed  anchor  and  steered  directly  for  the  Barbary 
coast. 

On  the  morning  of  the  eighth,  at  e^rly  dawn,  the 
sentinels  on  the  ramparts  of  Mazarquivir  descried 
the  fleet  like  a  dark  speck  on  the  distant  watei*s.  As 
it  drew  nearer,  and  the  rising  sun,  glancing  on  the 
flag  of  Castile,  showed  that  the  long-promised  succour 
was  at  hand,  the  exhausted  garrison,  almost  on  the 
brink  of  despair,  gave  themselves  up  to  a  delirium  of 
joy.  They  embraced  one  another,  like  men  rescued 
from  a  terrible  fate,  and,  with  swelling  hearts,  offered 
up  thanksgivings  to  the  Almighty  for  their  deliver- 
ance. Soon  the  cannon  of  Mazarquivir  proclaimed 
the  glad  tidings  to  the  garrison  of  Oran,  who  replied 
from  their  battlements  in  thunders  wliich  carried 
dismay  into  the  hearts  of  the  besiegera     If  Hassem 

T  2 
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bad  any  doubt  of  tbe  cause  of  tbese  rejoicings,  it 
was  soon  dispelled  by  several  Moorisb  vessels,  wbich, 
scudding  before  tbe  enemy,  like  tbe  smaller  birds 
before  the  eagle,  brougbt  report  tbat  a  Spanish  fleet 
under  full  sail  was  standing  for  Masarquivir. 

No  time  was  to  be  lost.  He  commanded  his  ships 
lying  in  the  harbour  to  slip  their  cables  and  make 
the  best  of  their  way  to  Algier&  Orders  were  given 
at  once  to  raise  the  siega  Everything  was  aban- 
doned. Whatever  could  be  of  service  to  the  enemy 
was  destroyed  Hassem  caused  his  guns  to  be  over- 
charged, and  blew  them  to  pieces.^  He  disencum- 
bered himself  of  whatever  might  retard  his  move- 
ments, and,  without  further  delay^  began  his 
retreatb 

No  sooner  did  Alcaudete  descry  the  army  of  the 
besiegers  on  its  march  across  the  hills  than  he  sallied 
out,  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  to  annoy  them  on 
their  retreatb  He  was  soon  joined  by  his  brother 
from  Mazarquivir,  with  such  of  the  garrison  as  were 
in  condition  for  service.  But  the  enemy  had  greatly 
the  start  of  them.  When  the  Spaniards  came  up 
with  his  rear-guard,  they  foimd  it  entirely  composed 
of  janizaries  ;  and  this  valiant  corps,  maintaining  its 
usual  discipline,  fax^ed  about  and  opposed  so  deter- 
mined a  front  to  the  assailants  that  Alcaudete,  not 
caring  to  risk  the  advantages  he  had  already  gained, 
drew  off  his  men  and  left  a  free  passage  to  the 
enemy.  The  soldiers  of  the  two  garrisons  now 
mingled  together  and  congratulated  one  another  on 
their  happy  deliverance,  recounting  their  exploits 
and  the  perils  and  privations  they  had  endured ; 
while  Alcaudete,  embracing  his  heroic  brother,  could 
hardly  restrain  his  tears  as  he  gazed  on  his  wan, 

^  Ferreras,  Hist.  d'Espagne,  torn.  ix.  p.  461. 
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emaciated  countenance  and  read  there  the  story  of 
his  sufferings. 

The  tidings  of  the  repulse  of  the  Moslems  were 
received  with  unbounded  joy  throughout  Spain.  The 
deepest  sympathy  had  been  felt  for  the  brave  men 
who,  planted  on  the  outposts  of  the  empire,  seemed 
to  have  been  abandoned  to  their  fate.  The  king 
shared  in  the  public  sentiment,  and  showed  his  sense 
of  the  gallant  conduct  of  Alcaudete  and  his  soldierb 
by  the  honours  and  emoluments  he  bestowed  on 
them.  That  nobleman,  besides  the  grant  of  a  large 
annual  revenue,  was  made  viceroy  of  Navarre.  His 
brother,  Don  Martin  de  C6rdova,  received  the  encch 
mienda  of  Homachos,  with  the  sum  of  six  thousand 
ducats.  Officers  of  inferior  rank  obtained  the  recom- 
pense due  to  their  merita  Even  the  common  sol- 
diers were  not  forgotten  ;  and  the  government,  with 
politic  liberality,  settled  pensions  on  the  wives  and 
children  of  those  who  had  perished  in  the  siege.*' 

Phihp  now  determined  to  follow  up  his  success; 
and,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  the  defensive,  he 
prepared  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country. 
His  first  care,  however,  was  to  restore  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Mazarquivir,  which  soon  rose  from  their  ruins 
in  greater  strength  and  solidity  than  before.  He 
then  projected  an  expedition  against  Penon  de  Velez 
de  la  Goraera,  a  place  situated  to  the  west  of  his  own 


^  Ferreras,  Hist.  d'Eflpapfne, 
torn.  ix.  p.  4 1-2,  et  set]^. — Cabrera, 
Filipe  Segundo,  lib.  vi.  cap.  13. — 
Gampana,  Vita  di  Filippo  II., 
toni.  L  pp.  137-139. — Herrera, 
Hist,  general,  lib.  x.  cap.  4. — The 
last  historian  closes  his  account 
of  the  siege  of  Mazarquivir  with 
the  following  not  inelegant  and 
certainly  not  parsimonious  tribute 
to  the  heroic  conduct  of  Don 
Martin  and  his  followers :  *'  Des- 


pues  de  noventa  y  dos  dias  que 
Bostuvo  e.^te  terrible  cerco,  y  se 
embarc6  para  Espana,  qu^ando 
para  sieinpre  glorioso  con  los  sol- 
dados  que  con  el  se  hallaron,  ellos 
por  aver  sido  tan  obedientes,  y 
por  las  hazauas  que  hizieron,  y  el 
por  el  valor  y  prudencia  con  que 
los  govemo :  por  lo  qual  es  com* 

Sarado  k  qualquierade  los  may  ores 
lapitanes  del  mnndo."    Historia 
general,  lib.  x.  cap.  4. 


umtmium  en  the  Bmrimry  eomL  K 
TmnarfutUtttMf  windi  fivm  tbe  great  strengtli  of  ito 
wkikf^ctBf  M  wdl  M  nvm  ito  natural  postioiiy  waa 
oMtoed  umif  iqgiiaHft  It  iTM  hddlijrafiaceooiBBn; 
wfactfie  iiaiDe  luid  loDig  been  teniUe  in  tlie^  In 

tbe  amuiMr  of  1564^  the  kin^  with  the  aid  of  hia 
aDiM^  gioi  together  s  powerful  annainept  and  aent  it 
at  once  agunat  Pe&on  de  Veles.  This  fixrtiesB  did 
not  make  the  rewatanes  to  have  been  expected ;  and, 
afUr  a  iiege  of  seaiodij  a  wedc'a  domtion,  the  ganiaon 
aobnitted  to  the  aoperior  Taloor — or  nomben — of 
the  Cfariatiana" 

Thia  eonqneat  waa  followed  up,  the  enaoing  year, 
bj  an  expedition  under  Don  Alvaio  Bazan,  the  first 
marquia  of  Santa  Cruz, — a  name  memoraUe  in  the 
naral  amiala  <ff  Castile.  The  object  of  the  expedition 
waa  to  block  up  the  entrance  to  the  river  Tetuan,  in 
the  nogbbourhood  of  the  kte  conqueat  The  banks 
of  this  river  had  long  been  the  refuge  of  a  horde  of 
peMtilont  maraudera,  who,  swarming  out  of  its  mouth, 
Mprctful  over  the  Mediterranean  and  fell  heavily  on 
the  (K)rrimerco  of  the  Christiana  Don  Alvaro  accom- 
plJMhod  WiH  <>t)joct  in  the  face  of  a  desperate  enemy, 
htn\,  idler  Homo  hard  fighting,  succeeded  in  sinking 
nine  hrif^aiitinoH  laden  with  stones  in  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  and  thus  efiectually  obstructed  its  naviga- 
tion." 

^rhoHO  brilliant  successes  caused  universal  rejoicing 
thnMigh  Spain  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  They 
W(^n»  oHpcwially  important  for  the  influence  they 
oxc'rltui  on  the  spirits  of  the  Christians,  depressed  as 

**  ('ahrttra.  Filiiu)  8oKundo,lib.  dated  at  Ccuta,  March  10th,  1565. 

tI.  oil  p.  IH.— Jlorrrra,  llittt.  gone*  The  correspondence  of  this  com« 

ral.  t(>in.  i.  p.  f>5w,  etsoq.  mandcr  is  still  preserved  in  the 

**  Tlio  iiuair  o(  the  Rio  de  Te-  family  archives  of  the  marqnis  of 

tuan  in  givou  at  lon^h  in   the  Santa  Graz,  from  which  the  co« 

diMi|Mitolioa  uf  Dun  Alvaro  Baian,  fuet  in  my  posaession  were  taken. 
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these  had  been  by  a  long  series  of  maritime  reverses. 
The  Spaniards  resumed  their  ancient  confidence  as 
they  saw  that  victory  had  once  more  returned  to 
their  banner ;  and  their  ships,  which  had  glided  like 
spectres  under  the  shadow  of  the  coast,  now,  losing 
their  apprehensions  of  the  corsair,  pushed  boldly  out 
upon  the  deep.  The  Moslems,  cm  the  other  hand,  as 
they  beheld  their  navies  discomfited  and  one  strong 
place  after  another  wrested  from  their  grasp,  lost 
heart,  and  for  a  time,  at  least,  were  in  no  condition 
for  active  enterprisa 

But,  while  the  arms  of  Spain  were  thus  successful 
in  chastising  the  Barbary  corsairs,  rumours  reached 
the  country  of  hostile  preparations  going  forward  in 
the  East,  of  a  more  formidable  character  than  any  on 
the  shores  of  Africa.  The  object  of  these  preparations 
was  not  Spain  itself,  but  Malta.  Yet  this  little  island, 
the  bulwark  of  Christendom,  was  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  fortimes  of  Spain  that  an  account  of 
its  memorable  siege  can  hardly  be  deemed  an  episode 
in  the  history  of  Philip  the  Second. 
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1565. 

Thb  order  of  the  Knights  of  Malta  traces  its  origin 
to  a  remote  period, — ^to  the  time  of  the  first  crusadei 
in  the  eleventh  centuiy.  A  religious  association  was 
then  formed  in  Palestine,  under  the  title  of  Hospital- 
leiB  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  object  of  which,  as 
the  name  imports,  was  to  minister  to  the  wants  of 
the  sick.  There  was  a  good  harvest  of  these  among 
the  poor  pilgrims  who  wandered  fix>m  all  parts  of 
Europe  to  the  Holy  Land.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  society  assumed  other  duties,  of  a  military  nature, 
designed  for  the  defence  of  the  pilgrim  no  less  than 
his  relief;  and  the  new  society,  under  the  name  of 
the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St  John,  besides  the 
usual  monastic  vows,  pledged  themselves  to  defend 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  to  maintain  perpetual  war 
against  the  infidel' 

In  its  new  form,  so  consonant  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  the  institution  found  favour  with  the  bold 
crusaders,  and  the  accession  of  members  from  different 
parts  of  Christendom  greatly  enlarged  its  power  and 
political  consequence.     It  soon  rivalled  the  fraternity 

^  Helyot,  Hist,  dcs  Ordres  re-  History  of  the  Knights  of  Malta 
ligieux  et  militaires  (Paris,  1792,  {En^.  trans.,  London^  1728,  fd.), 
4to),  torn.  liL  pp.  74-78. — ^Vertot,      voL  iL  pp.  18-24 
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of  the  Templars,  and,  like  that  body,  became  one  of 
the  principal  pillars  of  the  throne  of  Jerusalem. 
After  the  faU  of  that  kingdom  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  Christians  from  Palestine,  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  remained  a  short  while  in  Cyprus,  when  they 
succeeded  in  conquering  Rhodes  from  the  Turks,  and 
thus  secured  to  themselves  a  permanent  residence. 

Placed  in  the  undisputed  sovereignty  of  this  little 
island,  the  Knights  of  Rhodes,  as  they  were  now 
usually  called,  foimd  themselves  on  a  new  and  inde- 
pendent theatre  of  action,  where  they  could  display 
aU  the  resources  of  their  institutions  and  accomplish 
their  glorious  destinies.  Thrown  into  the  midst  of 
the  Mussulmans,  on  the  borders  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  their  sword  was  never  in  the  scabbard. 
Their  galleys  spread  over  the  Levant,  and,  whether 
alone  or  with  the  Venetians, — ^the  rivals  of  the  Turks 
in  those  seas, — ^they  &ithfully  ftilfilled  their  vow  of 
incessant  war  with  the  infideL  Every  week  saw 
their  victorious  galleys  returning  to  port  with  the 
rich  prizes  taken  from  the  enemy  ;  and  every  year  the 
fraternity  received  fresh  accessions  of  princes  and 
nobles  from  every  part  of  Christendom,  eager  to 
obtain  admission  into  so  illustrious  an  order.  Many 
of  these  were  possessed  of  large  estates,  which,  on 
their  admission,  were  absorbed  in  those  of  the  com- 
mimity.  Their  manors,  scattered  over  Europe,  far 
exceeded  in  number  those  of  their  rivals,  the  Tem- 
plars, in  their  most  palmy  state.*  And  on  the  sup- 
pression of  that  order,  such  of  its  vast  possessions  as 
were  not  seized  by  the  rapacious  princes  in  whose 
territories   they  were  lodged  were  suffered  to  pass 

*  Boisgelin,  on  the  anthoritj  of  of   Earope,  while   the  Templars 

Matthew  Paris,  says  that  in  1224  had  but  9000.     Ancient  and  Mo- 

the    Knights    of    St.  John  had  dem  Malta  (London,  1805,  4to), 

19,000  manors  in  different  parts  vol.  ii  p.  19. 
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into  the  hands  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  The 
coinmanderies  of  the  latter — those  conventual 
establishments  which  faithfully  reflected  the  parent 
institution  in  their  discipline — were  so  prudently 
administered  that  a  large  surplus  from  their  revenues 
was  annually  remitted  to  enrich  the  treasury  of  the 
order. 

The  government  of  this  chivalrous  fraternity,  as 
provided  by  the  statutes  which  formed  its  written 
constitution,  was  in  its  nature  aristocraticai  At  the 
head  was  the  grand  master,  elected  by  the  knights 
from  their  own  body,  and,  like  the  doge  of  Venice, 
holding  his  office  for  life,  with  an  authority  scarcely 
larger  than  that  of  this  dignitary.  The  legislative 
and  judicial  functions  were  vested  in  councils,  in 
which  the  grand  master  enjoyed  no  higher  privilege 
than  that  of  a  doable  vote.  But  his  patronage  was 
extensive,  for  he  had  the  nomination  to  the  most 
important  offices,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
variety  and  high-sounding  titles  of  these  offices  may 
provoke  a  smile  in  the  reader,  who  might  fancy  him- 
self occupied  with  the  concerns  of  a  great  empire, 
rather  than  those  of  a  little  brotherhood  of  monks. 
The  grand  master,  indeed,  in  his  manner  of  living, 
afiected  the  state  of  a  sovereign  prince.  He  sent  his 
ambassadors  to  the  principtvl  European  courts ;  and 
a  rank  was  conceded  to  him  next  to  that  of  crowned 
heads, — above  that  of  any  ducal  potentate.' 

He  was  enabled  to  maintain  this  position  by  the 
wealth  which,  from  the  sources  already  enumerated, 
flowed  into  the  exchequer.  Great  sums  were  spent 
in  placing  the  island  in  the  best  state  of  defence,  in 

•  For  an  account  of  the  insti-  New  Statutes,  appended  to  vol.  ii. 

tutions  of  the  order  of  St.  John,  of  Vertot's  History  of  theKnighta 

flee  Helyot,  Ordres  religieux,  torn.  of  Malta. 
iL  p.  58,  et  seq. ;  also  the  Old  and 
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constructing  public  works,  palaces  for  the  grand 
master,  and  ample  accommodations  for  the  various 
languages^ — a  technical  term,  denoting  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  members  according  to  their  respective 
nations ;  finally,  in  the  embellishment  of  the  capital, 
which  vied  in  the  splendour  of  its  architecture  with 
the  finest  cities  of  Christendom. 

Yet,  with  this  show  of  pomp  and  magnificence,  the 
Knights  of  Rhodes  did  not  sink  into  the  enervating 
luxury  which  was  charged  on  the  Templars,  nor  did 
they  engage  in  those  worldly  ambitious  schemes  which 
provoked  the  jealousy  of  princes  and  brought  ruin  on 
that  proud  order.  In  prosperity,  as  in  poverty,  they 
were  still  true  to  the  principles  of  their  institution. 
Then-  galleys  still  spread  over  the  Levant,  and  came 
back  victorious  from  their  caravans,  as  their  cruises 
against  the  Moslems  were  termed.  In  every  enter- 
prise set  on  foot  by  the  Christian  powers  against  the 
enemies  of  the  Faith,  the  red  banner  of  St.  John, 
with  its  eight-pointed  cross  of  white,  was  still  to  be 
seen  glittering  in  the  front  of  battla  There  is  no 
example  of  a  miUtary  institution  having  religion  for 
its  object  which,  under  every  change  of  condition  and 
for  so  many  centuries,  maintained  so  inflexibly  the 
purity  of  its  principles  and  so  conscientiously  devoted 
itself  to  the  great  object  for  which  it  was  created. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  mighty  power, 
like  that  of  the  Turks,  would  patiently  endure  the 
existence  of  a  petty  enemy  on  its  borders,  which,  if 
not  formidable  from  extent  of  population  and  empire, 
like  Venice,  was  even  more  annoying  by  its  incessant 
hostilities  and  its  depredations  on  the  Turkish  com- 
merce. More  than  one  sultan,  accordingly,  hoping  to 
rid  themselves  of  the  annoyance,  fitted  out  expeditions 
against  the  island,  with  the  design  of  crushing  the 
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hornets  in  their  nest.  But  in  every  attempt  they 
were  foiled  by  the  valour  of  this  little  band  of  Chris- 
tian chivahy.  At  length,  in  1522,  Solyman  the 
Second  led  an  expedition  in  person  against  Rhodes. 
For  six  months  the  brave  knights,  with  their  own 
good  swords,  unaided  by  a  single  European  power, 
withstood  the  whole  array  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  ; 
and  when  at  length  forced  to  surrender,  they  obtained 
such  honourable  terms  from  Solyman  as  showed  he 
knew  how  to  respect  valour,  though  in  a  Christian 
foa 

Once  more  without  a  home,  the  Knights  of  St 
John  were  abroad  on  the  world.  The  European 
princes,  affecting  to  consider  the  order  as  now  extinct, 
prepared  to  confiscate  whatever  possessions  it  had  in 
their  several  dominions.  From  this  ruin  it  was 
saved  by  the  exertions  of  Lisle  Adam,  the  grand 
master,  who  showed,  at  this  crisis,  as  much  skill  in 
diplomacy  as  he  had  before  shown  prowess  in  the 
field.  He  visited  the  principal  courts  in  person,  and 
by  his  insinuating  address,  as  well  as  arguments^  not 
only  turned  the  sovereigns  from  their  purpose,  but 
secured  effectual  aid  for  his  unfortunate  brethren. 
The  pope  offered  them  a  temporary  asylum  in  the 
papal  territory ;  and  Charles  the  Fifth  was  induced 
to  cede  to  the  order  the  island  of  Malta  and  its 
dependencies,  with  entire  jurisdiction  over  them,  for 
their  permanent  residence. 

Malta,  which  had  been  annexed  by  Charles  s  pre- 
decessors to  Sicily,  had  descended  to  that  monarch 
as  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  crown  of  Aragon.  In 
thus  ceding  it  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  the  politic 
prince  consulted  his  own  interests  quite  as  much  as 
those  of  the  order.  He  drew  no  revenue  from  the 
rocky  isle,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  charged  with  its 
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defence  against  the  Moorisli  corsairs,  wlio  made  fre- 
qent  descents  on  the  spot,  wasting  the  country  and 
dragging  off  the  miserable  people  into  slavery.  By 
this  transfer  of  the  island  to  the  military  order  of 
St.  John  he  not  only  relieved  himself  of  all  further 
expense  on  its  account,  but  secured  a  permanent 
bulwark  for  the  protection  of  his  own  dominions. 

It  was  wise  in  the  emperor  to  consent  that  the 
gift  should  be  burdened  with  no  other  condition  than 
the  annual  payment  of  a  falcon  in  token  of  his  feudal 
supremacy.  It  was  also  stipulated  that  the  order 
should  at  no  time  bear  arms  against  Sicily  ;  a  stipu- 
lation hardly  necessaiy  with  men  who,  by  their  vows, 
were  pledged  to  %ht  in  defence  of  Christendom,  and 
not  against  it* 

In  October,  1530,  L'Tsle  Adam  and  his  brave  asso- 
ciates took  possession  of  their  new  domain.  Their 
hearts  sank  within  them  as  their  eyes  wandered  over 
the  rocky  expanse,  forming  a  sad  contrast  to  the 
beautiful  "  land  of  roses"  which  had  so  long  been 
their  abode.*  But  it  was  not  very  long  before  the 
wilderness  before  them  was  to  blossom  like  the  rose, 
under  their  diligent  culture.*  Earth  was  brought  in 
large  quantities,   and    at    great  cost,   from   Sicily. 

•  The  original  deed  of  cession,  "  We  are  told  that,  when  L'Isle 
in  Latin,  is  published  by  Yertot,  Adam  and  his  brave  companions 
Knights  of  Malta,  vol.  iL  p.  157,  first  landed  on  this  shore,  their 
et  seq.  spirits  sank  within  them  at  the 

•  "  jRhodes,"  from  the  Greek  contrast  its  dry  and  barren  snr- 
po^ov.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  face  presented  to  their  delicious 
referred  by  etymologists  to  the  lost  Khodes ;  I  have  qualified  my- 
great  quantity  of  roses  which  self  for  adjudging  tnat  in  motit 
grew  wild  on  the  island.  The  respects  the  tables  are  now  turned 
name  of  Malta  (Melita)  is  traced  between  the  two  islands,  and  they 
to  the  wild  honey,  fU\t,  of  most  certainly  afibrd  a  very  decisive 
excellent  flavour,  found  amoug  criterion  of  the  results  of  Turkish 
its  rocks.                                      ^  and    Christian   dominion.*'    The 

•  A  recent  traveller,  after  visit-  Earl  of  Carlisle's  Diary  in  Turkish 
ing  both  Bhodes  and  Malta,  thus  and  Greek  Waters  (Boston,  1^55), 
alludes  to  the  change  in  there-  p.  204; — an  unpretending  volume, 
lative  condition  of  the  two  islands :  which  bears  on  every  page  evi- 
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Terraces  to  receive  it  were  hewn  in  the  steep  sides 
of  the  rock ;  and  the  soil,  quickened  by  the  ardent 
sun  of  Malta,  was  soon  clothed  with  the  glowing 
v^etation  of  thp  SoutL  Still,  it  did  not  raise  the 
grain  necessary  for  the  consumption  of  the  island. 
This  was  regularly  imported  from  Sicily,  and  stored 
in  large  pits  or  caverns,  excavated  in  the  rock,  which, 
hermetically  closed,  preserved  their  contents  unim- 
paired for  years.  In  a  short  time,  too,  the  island 
bristled  with  fortifications,  which,  combined  with  its 
natural  defences,  enabled  its  garrison  to  defy  the 
attacks  of  the  corsair.  To  these  works  was  added 
the  construction  of  suitable  dwellings  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  order.  But  it  was  long  after,  and  not 
until  the  land  had  been  desolated  by  the  siege  on 
which  we  are  now  to  enter,  that  it  was  crowned  with 
the  stately  edifices  that  eclipsed  those  of  Rhodes 
itself,  and  made  Malta  the  pride  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean.' 

In  their  new  position  the  knights  were  not  very 
differently  situated  fi^om  what  they  had  been  in  the 
Levant.  They  were  still  encamped  among  the  infidel, 
with  the  watch-fires  of  the  enemy  blazing  around 
them.  Again  their  galleys  sailed  forth  to  battle 
with  the  corsairs  and  returned  laden  with  the  spoils 


dence  of  the  wiae  and  tolerant 
spirit,  the  various  scholarvship, 
and  the  Bcnsibility  to  the  beauti- 
ful, HO  characteristic  of  its  noble 
author. 

'  For  the  account  of  Malta  I  am 
much  indebted  to  IJoiH^^elin,  "  An- 
cient and  Modern  Alalta."  This 
work  ^ives  the  most  complete 
view  of  Malta,  both  in  regard  to 
the  natural  history  of  the  island 
and  the  mditary  and  political 
history  of  the  order,  that  is  to  be 
found  in  any  book  with  which  I 
am  acquainted.     It  is  a  large  re- 


pository of  facts  crudely  put  to- 
gether, with  little  to  boast  of  on 
the  score  of  its  literary  execution. 
It  is  interesting  as  the  production 
of  a  Knight  of  St  John,  one  of 
the  unhappy  few  who  survived 
to  witness  the  treachery  of  his 
brethren  and  the  extinction  of  his 
order.  The  last  of  the  line,  he 
may  well  be  pardoned  if,  in  his 
survey  of  the  glorious  past,  he 
should  now  and  then  sound  the 
trumpet  of  glorification  somewhat 
too  loudly. 
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of  victory.  Still  the  white  cross  of  St.  John  was  to 
be  seen  in  the  post  of  danger.  In  all  the  expeditions 
of  Charles  the  Fifth  and  Philip  the  Second  against 
the  Barbary  Moors,  from  the  siege  of  Tunis  to  the 
capture  of  Peflon  de  Velez,  they  bore  a  prominent 
part  With  the  bravery  of  the  soldier  they  combined 
the  skill  of  the  mariner ;  and  on  that  disastrous  day 
when  the  Christian  navy  was  scattered  before 
Algiers,  the  Maltese  galleys  were  among  the  few  that 
rode  out  the  tempest.*  It  was  not  long  before  the 
name  of  the  Knights  of  Malta  became  as  formidable 
on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  as 
that  of  the  Knights  of  Rhodes  had  been  in  the 
East. 

Occasionally  their  galleys,  sweeping  by  the  mouth 
of  the  Adriatic,  passed  into  the  Levant  and  boldly 
encountered  their  old  enemy  on  his  own  seas,  even 
with  odds  greatly  against  them.'  The  Moors  of  the 
Barbary  coast,  smarting  under  the  losses  inflicted  on 
them  by  their  indefatigable  foe,  more  than  once 
besought  the  Sultan  to  come  to  their  aid  and  avenge 
the  insults  offered  to  his  religion  on  the  heads  of  the 
oflTenders.  At  this  juncture  occurred  the  capture  of 
a  Turkish  galleon  in  the  Levant.  It  was  a  huge 
vessel,  richly  laden,  and  defended  by  twenty  guns 
and  two  hundred  janizaries.  After  a  desperate 
action,  she  was  taken  by  the  Maltese  galleys,  and 
borne  off,  a  welcome  prize,  to  the  island.  She  be- 
longed to  the  chief  eunuch  of  the  imperial  harem, 
some  of  the  fair  inmates  of  which  were  said  to  have 

•  "The  galleys  of  the   order  «nch   a    tempest!*      The    high 

alone   resisted    the   fury   of  the  opinion  he  had   formed   of  this 

waves ;    and    when   Charles   the  fleet  was  f  ally  justified ;  for  the 

Fifth  was  told  that  some  vessels  standard  of  the  order  was  soon  in 

appeared  still  to  live  at  sea,  he  sight."     Boisgelin,  Ancient  and 

exclaimed, '  They  must  indeed  be  Modern  Malta,  vol.  ii.  p.  34. 

Maltese  galleys  which  can  outride  *  Ibid.,  p.  61,  et  alibi. 
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had  an  interest  in  the  precious  freight."  These  per- 
sons now  joined  with  the  Moors  in  the  demand  for 
vengeance.  Solyman  shared  in  the  general  indigna- 
tion at  the  insult  offered  to  him  under  the  walls,  as 
it  were,  of  his  own  capital ;  and  he  resolved  to  sig- 
nalise the  close  of  his  reign  by  driving  the  knights 
from  Malta,  as  he  had  the  commencement  of  it  by 
driving  them  from  Rhodes. 

As  it  was  not  improbable  that  the  Christian 
princes  would  rally  in  support  of  an  order  which  had 
fought  so  many  battles  for  Christendom,  Solyman 
made  his  preparations  on  a  formidable  scala 
Rumours  of  these  spread  far  and  wide  ;  and,  as  their 
object  was  unknown,  the  great  powers  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, each  fancying  that  its  own  dominions 
might  be  the  point  of  attack,  lost  no  time  in  placing 
their  coasts  in  a  state  of  defence.  The  king  of  Spain 
sent  orders  to  his  viceroy  in  Sicily  to  equip  such  a 
fleet  as  would  secure  the  safety  of  that  island. 

Meanwhile,  the  grand  master  of  Malta,  by  means 
of  spies  whom  he  secretly  employed  in  Constanti- 
nople, received  intelligence  of  the  real  purpose  of  the 
expedition.  The  post  of  grand  master,  at  this  time, 
was  lield  by  Jean  Parisot  de  la  Valette,  a  man  whose 
extraordinary  character,  no  less  than  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed,  has  secured  him  an 
imperishable  name  on  the  papje  of  history.  He  was 
of  an  ancient  family  from  the  south  of  France,  being 
of  the  laiiijuarje  of  Provence.  He  was  now  in  the 
sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age."      In  his  youth  he  had 

"  The  value  of  the  froiglit  was  rosa,  y  tan  rica."     La  venladera 

estimated  at    more    than    80,000  Relacion  de  todo  lo  que  el  Alio  de 

ducats:  *•  Se  estimo  la  presa  mas  M.  D.  LXV.  ha  succedido  en  la 

de  ochcnta  mil  ducados,  de  sedas  Islade  Malta,  por  Fiancisco  Balbi 

de  levante,  y  alombras  y    otras  de    Corro^^'Lrio,  en    todo    el    Sitio 

cosas,  cada  uno   piense  lo  que  se  Soldado  (Barcelona,  15(38),  fol.  19. 

diria  en  la  corte  del  Turco,  sobre  ^*  Balbi,    Verdadera    Kelacion, 

la  perdida  desta  nave  tan  pode-  fol.  17. 
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witnessed  the  memorable  siege  of  Khodes,  and  had 
passed  successively  through  every  post  in  the  order, 
fix>m  the  humblest  to  the  highest,  which  he  now 
occupied.  With  large  experience  he  combined  a 
singular  discretion,  and  an  inflexible  spirit,  founded 
on  entire  devotion  to  the  great  cause  in  which  he 
was  engaged.  It  was  the  conviction  of  this  self- 
devotion  which,  in  part  at  least,  may  have  given  La 
Valette  that  ascendency  over  the  minds  of  his  breth- 
ren which  was  so  important  at  a  crisis  like  the 
present.  It  may  have  been  the  anticipation  of  such 
a  crisis  that  led  to  his  election  as  grand  master  in 
1557,  when  the  darkness  coming  over  the  waters 
showed  the  necessity  of  an  experienced  pilot  to 
weather  the  storm. 

No  sooner  had  the  grand  master  learned  the  true 
destination  of  the  Turkish  armament  than  he  sent 
his  emissaries  to  the  different  Christian  powers,  soli- 
citing aid  for  the  order  in  its  extremity.  He  sum- 
moned the  knights  absent  in  foreign  lands  to  return 
to  Malta  and  take  part  with  their  brethren  in  the 
coming  struggla  He  imported  large  supplies  of  pro- 
visions and  military  stores  from  Sicily  and  Spain. 
He  drilled  the  militia  of  the  island,  and  formed  an 
effective  body  of  more  than  three  thousand  men  ;  to 
which  was  added  a  still  greater  number  of  Spanish 
and  Italian  troops,  raised  for  him  by  the  knights  who 
were  abroad.  This  force  was  augmented  by  the  ex- 
traordinary addition  of  five  hundred  galley-slaves 
whom  La  Valette  withdrew  from  the  oar,  promising 
to  give  them  their  freedom  if  they  served  him  faith- 
fully. Lastly,  the  fortifications  were  put  in  repair, 
strengthened  with  outworks,  and  placed  in  the  best 
condition  for  resisting  the  enemy.  All  classes  of  the 
inhabitants  joined  in  this  work.  The  knights  them- 
vou  n.  z 
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sehreB  took  thdir  part  in  the  toOsome  dradgeiy ;  and 
the  grand  master  did  not  diadain  to  labour  ^ith  the 
homUeBt  of  his  fblloweia  He  not  only  directed,  lmt» 
aa  hands  were  wanted,  he  set  the  example  of  canying 
his  own  orders  into  execution.  Wherever  his  presence 
was  needed,  he  was  to  be  fimnd,< — ministering  to  the 
sick,  cheering  the  desponding;  stimulating  the  in- 
difGeorent^  chiding  the  dilatoiy,  watching  over  the 
interests  of  the  little  conmiunit j  intrusted  to  his 
ctoe  with  parental  solidtuda 

While  thus  employed.  La  Yalette  received  a  visit 
firom  the  Sicilian  viceroy,  Don  Garda  de  Toledo,  the 
oonqueror  of  Penon  de  Yelea.  He  came,  by  Philip's 
orders,  to  concert  with  the  grand  master  the  best 
means  of  defenca  He  assured  the  latter  that  so 
soon  as  he  had  assembled  a  fleet  he  would  come  to 
his  relief;  and  he  left  his  natural  son  with  him,  to 
learn  the  art  of  war  under  so  experienced  a  com- 
mander. La  Yalette  was  comforted  by  the  viceroy's 
promises  of  succour.  But  he  well  knew  that  it  was 
not  to  the  promises  of  others  he  was  to  trust,  in  his 
present  exigency,  but  to  his  own  efforts  and  those  of 
his  brave  companions. 

The  knights,  in  obedience  to  his  call,  had  for  the 
most  part  now  arrived,  each  bringing  with  him  a 
number  of  servants  and  other  followers.  Some  few 
of  the  more  aged  and  infirm  remained  behind ;  but 
this  not  so  much  from  infirmity  and  age  as  from 
the  importance  of  having  some  of  its  members  to 
wat<5h  over  the  interests  of  the  community  at  foreign 
courta  La  Valette  was  touched  by  the  alacrity  with 
which  his  brethren  repaired  to  their  posts,  to  stand 
by  their  order  in  the  dark  hour  of  its  fortunes.  He 
tenderly  embraced  them ;  and  soon  afterwards 
calling  them  together,  he  discoursed  with  them  on 
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the  perilous  position  in  which  they  stood,  with  the 
whole  strength  of  the  Moorish  and  Turkish  empires 
mustering  against  them.  "  It  was  the  great  battle 
of  the  Cross  and  the  Koran/'  he  said,  **  that  was  now 
to  be  fought.  They  were  the  chosen  soldiers  of  the 
Cross  ;  and,  if  Heaven  required  the  sacrifice  of  their 
lives,  there  coidd  be  no  better  time  than  this  glorious 
occasion."  The  grand  master  then  led  the  way  to 
the  chapel  of  the  convent,  where  he  and  his  brethren, 
after  devoutly  confessing,  partook  of  the  sacrament, 
and,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  solemnly  renewed  their 
vows  to  defend  the  Church  against  the  infidel  With 
minds  exalted  by  these  spiritual  exercises,  all  worldly 
interests  seemed  from  that  moment,  says  their  his- 
torian, to  lose  their  hold  on  their  affections.  They 
stood  like  a  company  of  martyrs, — the  forlorn  hope 
of  Christendom,  prepared,  as  their  chief  had  said,  to 
offer  up  their  lives  a  sacrifice  to  the  great  cause  in 
which  they  were  engaged.  Such  were  the  feelings 
with  which  La  Valette  and  his  companions,  having 
completed  their  preparations,  now  calmly  awaited 
the  coming  of  the  enemy."* 


"  Vertot,  Knights  of  Malta, 
voL  ii  pp.  192-195.— Sagredo, 
Monaroas  Othomanos,  p.  244. — 
Balbi,  Yerdadera  Belacion,  fol.  28, 
et  aeq. — BuisgeliDf  Anoient  and 


Modem  Malta,  vol.  ii.  pp.  71-78. 
— De  Thou,  Hist,  universelle,  toou 
V.  pp.  61^3. — J.  M.  Galderon  de 
la  Barca,  Gloriosa  Defensa  de 
Malta  (Aladrid,  17UG),  p.  28. 
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IikndL— Siflge  ol  St.  Elma— lU  Heroic  Defence.— Its  lUL 

1565. 

Bjetobb  entering  on  the  particalaro  of  this  memorable 
siege,  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  make  the  reader  some- 
what acquainted  with  the  country  which  was  the 
apene  of  operationa  The  island  of  Malta  is  about 
seventeen  miles  long  and  nine  broad.  At  the  time 
of  the  siege  it  contained  some  twelve  thousand  iu- 
habitants,  exclusive  of  the  members  of  the  order* 
They  were  gathered,  for  the  most  part,  into  wretched 
towns  and  viUages,  the  principal  one  of  which  was 
defended  by  a  wall  of  some  strength,  and  was  digni- 
fied with  the  title  of  Civita  Notable, — "  Illustrious 
City."  As  it  was  situated  in  the  interior,  near  the 
centre  of  the  island,  the  knights  did  not  take  up 
their  residence  there,  but  preferred  the  north-eastern 
part  of  Malta,  looking  towards  Sicily  and  affording  a 
commodious  harbour  for  their  galleys. 

The  formation  of  the  land  in  this  quarter  is  very 
remarkabla  A  narrow,  rocky  promontory  stretches 
out  into  the  Mediten'anean,  dividing  its  waters  into 
two  small  gulfe, — ^that  on  the  west  being  called  Marza 
Musiette^  or  Port  Musiette,  and  that  towards  the  east, 
which  now  bears  the  name  of  Valetta  harbour,  being 
then  known  as  the  Great  Port     The  extreme  point 


(    (  i'Ctxut  of  il>pnaU0ns,  ^ 
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of  the  promontory  was  crowned  by  the  castle  of  St. 
Elmo,  built  by  the  order,  soon  after  its  arrival  in  the 
island,  on  the  spot  which  commanded  the  entrance 
into  both  harbours.  It  was  a  fortress  of  considerable 
strength,  for  which  it  was  chiefly  indebted  to  its 
position.  Planted  on  the  solid  rock,  and  washed,  for 
the  greater  part  of  its  circuit,  by  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean,  it  needed  no  other  defence  on  that 
quarter.  But  towards  the  land  it  was  more  open  to 
an  enemy ;  and  though  protected  by  a  dry  ditch  and 
a  counterscarp,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  secure  it 
still  further  by  means  of  a  ravelin  on  the  south-west, 
which  La  Valette  had  scarcely  completed  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Turka 

Port  Musiette,  on  the  west,  is  that  in  which  vessels 
now  perform  quarantine.  The  Great  Port  was  the 
most  important ;  for  round  that  was  gathered  the 
little  community  of  knighta  Its  entrance,  which  is 
not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  is  com- 
manded by  two  headlands,  one  of  them  crested,  as 
above  mentioned,  by  the  fort  of  St.  Elmo.  The 
length  of  the  harbour  may  be  nearly  two  miles ;  and 
the  water  is  of  sufficient  depth  for  ships  of  the 
greatest  burden  to  ride  there  in  security,  sheltered 
within  the  encircling  arms  of  the  coast  from  the 
storms  of  the  Mediterranean. 

From  the  eastern  side  of  this  basin  shoot  out  two 
projecting  headlands,  forming  smaller  harbours  within 
the  Great  Port.  The  most  northerly  of  these  strips 
of  land  was  defended  by  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
round  which  clustered  a  little  town,  called  by  way  of 
eminence  II  Bor^o,  "  The  Burgh," — now  more  proudly 
styled  "  The  Victorious  City."  It  was  here  that  the 
order  took  up  its  residence, — the  grand  masters  es- 
tablishing themselves  in  the  castle  ;  and  great  pains 
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were  taken  to  put  the  latter  in  a  good  state  of 
defenoe,  while  the  town  was  protected  fay  a  walL  On 
the  parallel  strip  of  land,  known  as  the  island  of  La 
Sangle,  from  a  grand  master  of  that  name,  stood  a 
Ibrt,  called  the  fort  of  St.  Michael,  with  a  straggling 
population  gathered  around  it^  now  busily  employed 
in  strengthening  the  defencea  Between  the  two 
headlands  lay  the  Port  of  Gralleys,  serving,  as  its 
name  imports,  as  a  haven  for  the  little  navy  of  the 
order.  This  port  was  made  more  secure  by  an  iron 
chain  drawn  across  its  entrance,  frt>m  the  extreme 
point  of  one  headland  to  the  other. 

Such  were  the  works  constructed  by  the  knights 
in  the  brief  period  during  which  they  had  occupied 
the  island  They  were  so  far  imperfect  that  many  a 
commanding  eminence,  which  the  security  of  the 
country  required  to  be  strongly  fortified,  still  re- 
mained as  naked  and  exposed  as  at  the  time  of  their 
arrival  This  imperfect  state  of  its  defences  pre- 
sented a  strong  contrast  to  the  present  condition  of 
Malta,  bristling  all  over  with  foitifications,  which 
seem  to  form  part  of  the  living  rock  out  of  which 
they  spring,  and  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  power  that 
holds  possession  of  the  sea,  might  bid  defiance  to  the 
world. 

The  whole  force  which  La  Valette  could  muster  in 
defence  of  the  island  amounted  to  about  nine  thousand 
men.  This  included  seven  hundred  knights,  of  whom 
about  six  hundred  had  already  arrived.  The  re- 
mainder were  on  their  way,  and  joined  him  at  a  later 
period  of  the  siege.  Between  three  and  four  thou- 
sand were  Maltese,  irregularly  trained,  but  who  had 
already  gained  some  experience  of  war  in  their  con- 
tests with  the  Barbary  corsairs.  The  rest  of  the 
army,  with  the  exception  of  five   hundred   galley- 
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slaves,  already  noticed,  and  the  personal  followers  of 
the  knights,  was  made  up  of  levies  from  Spain  and 
Italy,  who  had  come  over  to  aid  in  the  defenca  The 
useless  part  of  the  population — the  infirm  and  the 
aged — had  for  the  most  part  been  shipped  off  to 
Sicily.  There  still  remained,  however,  numbers  of 
women  and  children  ;  and  the  former,  displayed  the 
heroic  constancy  which  in  times  of  trouble  so  often 
distinguishes  the  sex,  did  good  service  during  the 
siege,  by  tending  the  sick  and  by  cheering  the 
flagging  spirits  of  the  soldier.* 

This  little  army  La  Valette  distributed  on  the 
several  stations,  assigning  each  to  some  one  of  the 
languages^  or  nations,  that  the  spirit  of  emulation 
might  work  its  effects  on  the  chivalry  of  the  order. 
The  castle  of  St.  Elmo  was  the  point  of  first  import- 
ance. It  covered  so  contracted  a  piece  of  ground 
that  it  scarcely  afibrded  accommodation  for  a  thou- 
sand men ;  and  not  more  than  eight  hundred  were 
shut  up  within  its  walls  at  the  commencement  of  the 
siege.'  Its  dimensions  did  not  admit  of  its  being 
provided  with  magazines  capable  of  holding  any  large 
quantity  of  provisions  or  military  stores,  for  which  it 
was  unfortunately  obliged  to  rely  on  its  communica- 
tion with  II  Borgo,  the  town  across  the  harbour. 
The  masonry  of  the  fort  was  not  in  the  best  repute ; 
though  the  works  were  lined  with  at  least  thirty 
pieces  of  artillery,  looking  chiefly  towards  the  land. 
Its  garrison,  which  usually  amounted  to  sixty  soldiers, 

^  Yertot,    Knights    of    Malta,  eluding  a  thousand  slaves,  who  in 

vol.  ii.  p.  1j>7. — Baibi,  Verdadera  various  ways  contributed  to  the 

Relacion,    fol.    28. — The    latter  defence  of  the  island, 

chronicler,  who  gives  a  catalogue  '  "  De  modo  que  q  uado  los  tuvcofl 

of  the  forces,  makes    the    total  llegaron  sobre  sant  Ermo,  hauia 

amount  of  fighting-men  not  ex-  ochocientos  hombres  dentro  para 

ceed  six  thousand  one  hundred,  pelear."    Balbi,  Verdadera  Kela- 

he  speaks,  however,  of  an  indefi-  cion,  foL  37* 
nite  number   besides   these,  in- 
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was  tmder  tlie  oommand  of  an  aged  kni^t^  named 
De  Broglia  The  grand  master  reinforced  this  body 
with  siztj  knights  under  the  bailiff  of  Negiopont, 
a  veteran  in  whose  well-tried  valour  La  Yalette 
placed  entire  confidenca  He  was  strengthened 
hy  two  companies  of  foreign  levies,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  Spanish  cavalier  named  La  Cerda.* 

Various  other  points  were  held  hy  small  detach- 
ments, with  some  one  of  the  order  at  the  head  of 
each.  But  the  strength  of  the  force,  including  nearly 
all  the  remainder  of  the  knights,  was  posted  in  the 
castle  of  St  Angelo  and  in  the  town  ut  its  base. 
Here  La  Yalette  took  his  own  station,  as  the  spot 
which  by  its  central  position  would  enable  him  to 
watch  over  the  interests  of  the  whole.  All  was 
bustle  in  this  quarter,  as  the  people  were  busily  em- 
ployed in  strengthening  the  defences  of  the  town, 
and  in  raadng  buildings  in  the  suburbs,  which  the 
grand  master  feared  might  afford  a  lodgment  to  the 
enemy.  In  this  work  their  labours  were  aided  by  a 
thousand  slaves,  taken  from  the  prison,  and  chained 
together  in  couples.* 

On  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth  of  May,  1565, 
the  Turkish  fleet  was  descried  by  the  sentinels  of 
St.  Elmo  and  St.  Angelo,  about  thirty  miles  to  the 
eastward,  standing  directly  for  Malta.  A  gun,  the 
signal  agreed  on,  was  fired  from  each  of  the  forts,  to 
warn  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  withdraw  into 
their  villages.  The  fleet  amounted  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty  royal  galleys,  with  fifty  of  lesser  size, 
besides  a  number  of  transports  with   the   cannon, 

*  Balbi,  Yerdadera   Relacion,  carcel,  que  seria  bien  mil  esclaaoa. 

I0I.3I. — Vertot, Knights  of  Malta,  T  quando  los  sacauan  a  trabajar 

Tol.  ii- p.  198.  a  las  postas  adonde  se  trabajaua, 

^  *'  En  este  tiempo  ya  todos  los  los  sacaaan  de  dos  en  dos,  asidos 

esclauos  assi  de  sant  Juan  como  de  vna  cadena."     Balbi,  Verdnk- 

de   particniures   estanan   en   la  dera  Eelacion,  foL  37. 
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ammunitioiiy  and  other  milifciry  storea*  The  breach- 
ing-artilleryconsisted  of  sixty-three  guns,  the  smallest 
of  which  threw  a  ball  of  fifty-six  pounds,  and  some 
few,  termed  basilicas,  carried  marble  bullets  of  a 
hundred  and  twelve  pounds'  weight.*  The  Turks 
were  celebrated  for  the  enormous  caUbre  of  their 
guns,  firom  a  very  early  period ;  and  they  continued 
to  employ  those  pi«5ces  long  after  they  had  given 
way,  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  to  cannon  of  more  mode- 
rate and  manageable  dimensions. 

The  number  of  soldiers  on  board,  independently  of 
the  mariners,  and  including  six  thousand  janizaries, 
was  about  thirty  thousand, — the  flower  of  the  Otto- 
man army.'  Their  appointments  were  on  the  most 
perfect  silo,  and  eve^hmg  waa  p,.vid«l  requisite 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  siege.  Never,  probably, 
had  there  been  seen  so  magnificent  an  armament  in 
the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  evident 
that  Solyman  was  bent  on  the  extermination  of  the 
order  which  he  had  once  driven  into  exile,  but  which 
had  now  renewed  its  strength,  and  become  the  most 
formidable  enemy  of  the  Crescent. 

The  command  of  the  expedition  was  intrusted  to 
two  oflScera  One  of  these,  Piali,  was  the  same 
admiral  who  defeated  the  Spaniards  at  Gelvea  He 
had  the  direction  of  the  naval  operationa  The  land- 
forces  were  given  to  Mustapha,  a  veteran  nearly 
seventy  years  of  age,  whose  great  experience,  com- 
bined with  military  talents  of  a  high   order,  had 

'  Ibid  ,  fol.  23.  bon,  threw  stone  bullets  of  six 

•  Ibid.,  21. — Vertot  says,  of  a  hundred  pounds, 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds*  weip^ht         '  Balbi,  Valdadera  Kelacion,  foL 

(Knights  of  Malta,  vol.  u.  p.  202).  26. — The  old  soldier  goes  into  the 


Yet  even  this  was  far  surpassed  composition  of  the  Turkish  force, 

by    the    mammoth    cannon    em-  in  the  general  estimate  of  whidi 

ployed  by  Mahomet  at  the  siege  he  does  not  diHer   widely  from 

of  Constantinople,  in  the  preceding  YertoU 
century,  which,  according  to  Gib- 
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raised  him  to  the  head  of  his  profession.  TTnfor- 
tcmately,  his  merits  as  an  officer  were  tanushed  hy 
his  cruelty.  Besides  the  command  of  the  army,  he 
had  a  general  authority  over  the  whole  expedition, 
which  excited  the  jealousy  of  Piali,  who  thought 
himself  injured  by  the  preference  given  to  his  rival 
Thus  feelings  of  mutual  distrust  arose  iu  the  bosoms 
of  the  two  chiefs,  which  to  some  extent  paralyzed 
the  operations  of  eacL 

The  Turkish  armada  steered  for  the  south-eastern 
quarter  of  the  island,  and  cast  anchor  in  the  port  of 
Stb  Thomaa  The  troops  speedily  disembarked,  and 
spread  themselves  in  detached  bodies  over  the  land, 
devastating  the  country,  and  fidling  on  all  stragglers 
whom  they  met  in  the  fields.  Mustapha,  with  the 
main  body  of  the  army,  marching  a  short  distance 
into  the  interior,  occupied  a  rising  ground  only  a 
lew  miles  fix)m  H  Boigo.  It  was  with  difficulty  that 
the  inhabitants  could  be  prevented  firom  issuing  firom 
the  gates,  in  order  to  gaze  on  the  show  presented  by 
the  invaders,  whose  magnificent  array  stretched  fiur 
beyond  the  hills,  with  their  bright  amis  and  banners 
gUttering  in  the  sun,  and  their  warlike  music 
breathing  forth  notes  of  defiance  to  the  Christians. 
La  Valette,  in  his  turn,  caused  the  standard  of 
St.  John  to  be  unfurled  firom  the  ramparts  of  the 
castle,  and  his  trumpets  to  answer  in  a  similar 
strain  of  defiance  to  that  of  the  enemy.* 

Meanwhile,  the  grand  marshal,  Coppier,  had  sallied 
firom  the  town  at  the  head  of  a  small  troop,  and 
&llen  upon  some  of  the  detachments  which  were 
scouring  the  country.  Tbe  success  of  his  arms  was 
shown  by  the  gory  heads  of  the  slaughtered  Turks, 
which  he  sent  back  to  II  Borgo  as  the  trophies  of 

'  Balbi,  Yerdadera  Belacion,  fol.  34. 


Entrance  to  the  "Great  Port;'  McUta,  St.  Elmo  on 

the  left. 
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victory.*  La  Valette's  design  in  permitting  these 
encounters  was  to  fiimiliarize  his  men  with  the  novel 
aspect  and  peculiar  weapons  of  their  enemies,  as  well 
as  the  fierce  war-cries  which  the  Turks  raised  in 
battle.  But  the  advantages  gained  in  these  skir- 
mishes did  not  compensate  the  losses,  however  light, 
on  the  part  of  the  Christians  ;  and  after  two  knights 
and  a  number  of  the  common  file  had  been  slain,  the 
grand  master  ordered  his  followers  to  remain  quietly 
within  the  walls  of  the  town. 

It  was  decided,  in  the  Turkish  Council  of  war,  to 
begin  operations  with  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  St. 
Elmo,  as  the  possession  of  this  place  was  necessary  to 
secure  a  safe  harbour  for  the  Turkish  fleet.  On  the 
twenty-fourth  of  May  the  trenches  were  opened, — if 
that  can  be  said  where,  fi:om  the  rocky,  impenetrable 
nature  of  the  ground,  no  trenches  could  be  dug,  and 
the  besiegers  were  obliged  to  shelter  themselves 
behind  a  breastwork  formed  of  planks,  having  the 
space  between  them  filled  with  earth  brought  from  a 
distance,  and  held  together  by  straw  and  rushes. 
At  certain  intervals  Mustapha  indicated  the  points 
for  batteries.  The  principal  of  these  was  a  battery 
where  ten  guns  were  mounted,  some  of  them  of  the 
largest  calibre ;  and  although  artillery-practice  was 
very  different  from  what  it  is  in  our  times,  with  so 
much  greater  experience  and  more  manageable 
engines,  yet  masonry  stronger  than  that  of  St.  Elmo 
might  well  have  crumbled  under  the  masses  of  stone 
and  iron  that  were  now  hurled  against  it. 

As  the  works  began  to  give  way,  it  seemed  clear 
that  the  garrison  must  rely  more  on  their  own 
strength  than  on  that  of  their  defences.  It  was 
resolved,  therefore,  to  send  to  the  grand  master  and 

*  Ibi(L,  nbi  supra. 
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requesfc  xdbifoicementa  The  Chevalier  de  la  Ceida 
was  intrusted  with  the  mission.  Grossing  over  to 
II  Boigo,  he  presented  himself  before  La  Yalette,  and 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  iurther  support  if  the 
fiirt  was  to  be  maintained  against  the  infidel  The 
grand  master  listened,  with  a  displeasure  which  he 
could  not  conceal,  to  this  application  for  aid  so  early 
in  the  siege,  especially  as  it  was  made  in  the  presence 
of  many  of  the  knights,  who  might  well  be  dis- 
heartened by  it  He  coldly  asked  La  Cerda  what 
loss  the  garrison  had  suffered.  The  knight,  evading 
the  question,  replied  that  St.  Elmo  was  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  sick  man  who  requires  the  aid  of  a  physi- 
oian.  ''I  will  be  the  physician,''  said  La  Yalette^ 
''and  will  bring  such  aid  that,  if  I  cannot  cure  your 
fears,  I  may  at  least  hope  to  save  the  place  firom 
felling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy/'  So  impressed 
was  he  with  the  importance  of  maintaining  this  post 
to  the  last  extremity,  if  it  were  only  to  gain  time  for 
the  Sicilian  succours,  that  he  was  prepared,  as  he 
said,  to  throw  himself  into  the  fortress,  and,  if  need 
were,  to  bury  himself  in  its  ruins. 

From  this  desperate  resolution  he  was  dissuaded 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  knights,  who  repre- 
sented to  him  that  it  was  not  the  duty  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief to  expose  himself  like  a  common 
soldier  and  take  his  place  in  the  forlorn  hopa  The 
grand  master  saw  the  justice  of  these  remonstrances; 
and,  as  the  knights  contended  with  one  another  for 
the  honour  of  assuming  the  post  of  danger,  he 
allowed  fifty  of  the  order,  together  with  two  com- 
panies of  soldiers,  to  return  with  La  Cerda  to  the 
fort  The  reinforcement  was  placed  under  command 
of  the  Chevalier  de  Medrano,  a  gallant  soldier,  on 
whose  constancy  and  courage  La  Valette  knew  he 
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could  rely.  Before  his  departure,  the  strength  of  the 
force  waa  increased  by  the  arrival  of  several  knights 
from  Sicily,  who  obtained  the  grand  master's  leave 
to  share  the  fortunes  of  their  brethren  in  St.  Elmo. 
The  troops  were  sent  across  the  harbour,  together 
with  supplies  of  food  and  ammunition,  in  open  boats, 
imder  cover  of  a  heavy  fire  from  the  guns  of  St. 
Angelo.  A  shot  happened  to  fall  on  a  stone  near  the 
trenches,  in  which  Piali,  the  Turkish  admiral,  was 
standing ;  and,  a  splinter  striking  him  on  the  head, 
he  was  severely,  though  not  mortally,  wounded.  La 
Valette  took  advantage  of  the  confusion  created  by 
this  incident  to  despatch  a  galley  to  Sicily,  to  quicken 
the  operations  of  the  viceroy  and  obtain  from  him 
the  promised  succours.  To  this  Don  Garcia  de 
Toledo  replied  by  an  assurance  that  he  should  come 
to  his  relief  by  the  middle  of  Juna" 

It  was  now  the  beginning  of  that  month.  Scarcely 
had  Medrano  entered  St  Elmo  when  he  headed  a 
sally  against  the  Turks,  slew  many  in  the  trenches, 
and  put  the  remainder  to  flight.  But  they  soon 
returned  in  such  overwhelming  force  as  compelled 
the  Christians  to  retreat  and  take  refuge  within  their 
worka  Unfortunately,  the  smoke  of  the  musketry, 
borne  along  by  a  southerly  breeze,  drifted  in  the 
direction  of  the  castle ;  and  under  cover  of  it  the 
Turks  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  the  counter- 
scarp. As  the  smoke  cleared  away,  the  garrison 
were  greatly  dismayed  at  seeing  the  Moslem  stan- 
dard planted  on  their  own  defences.  It  was  in  vain 
they  made  every  eflFort  to  recover  them.  The  assail- 
ants, speedily  intrenching  themselves  behind  a 
parapet  formed  of  gabions,  fascines,  and  wool- sacks, 

^0  Balbi,  Yerdadera  Belacion,  Galderon,  Gloriosa  Defensa  de 
fol.  37,  et  eeq.— Vertot,  Knichts  Malta,  p.  42. — Cabrera,  Filipe  Se- 
of  Malta»  YoL  iL  pp.  200-2(S.—     goudo,  lib.  vL  cap.  24. 
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eBtftMJghed  a  pennanent  lodgment  on  the  ooanter- 


From  tills  pdnt  thejr  kept  up  a  lively  diBdiaij^e  of 
moaketiy  on  the  layeiin,  killing  such  of  its  d^andero 
aa  ▼entmed  to  ehow  thenwelvea  An  nntowatd  event 
Mon  pot  them  in  posBesBion  of  the  lavelin  itselC  A 
TmUflh  engineer,  reconnoitring  that  oatwork  fiom 
the  ooonterocaip,  is  said  to  have  perodved  a  eentinel 
adeep  on  his  post  He  gave  notice  to  his  country- 
men ;  and  a  party  of  janizaries  succeeded,  by  means 
of  thdr  ladders,  in  scaling  the  walls  of  the  ravelin. 
The  guard,  though  iew  in  number  and  taken  by  sur- 
prise, still  endeavoured  to  Tnaint>ain  the  place.  A 
sharp  skirmish  ensued.  But  the  Turks,  speedily 
rrinfoiced  by  their  comrades,  who  flocked  to  their 
support^  overpowered  the  Christians  and  foroed  them 
to  give  way.  Some  few  succeeded  in  efiecting  their 
retreat  into  the  castla  The  janizaries  followed 
close  on  the  fu^tivea  For  a  moment  it  seemed  as 
if  Moslem  and  Christian  would  both  be  hurried 
along  by  the  tide  of  battle  into  the  fort  itself.  But 
fortunately  the  bailiff  of  Negropont,  Medrano,  and 
some  other  cavaliers,  heading  their  followers,  threw 
themselves  on  the  enemy  and  checked  the  pursuit. 
A  desperate  struggle  ensued,  in  which  science  was  of 
no  avail,  and  victory  waited  on  the  strongest  In 
the  end  the  janissaries  were  forced  to  retreat  in  their 
turn.  Every  inch  of  ground  was  contested ;  until 
the  Turks,  pressed  hard  by  their  adversaries,  fell 
back  into  the  ravelin,  where,  with  the  aid  of  their 
comrades,  they  made  a  resolute  stand  against  the 
Christians.  Two  cannon  of  the  fortress  were  now 
brought  to  bear  on  the  outwork.  But,  though  their 
volleys  told  with  murderous  effect,  the  Turks  threw 
themselves  into  the  midst  of  the  £re,  and  fearlessly 
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toiled,  until,  by  means  of  gabions,  sand-bags,  and 
other  materials,  they  had  built  up  a  parapet  which 
secured  them  from  annoyanca  All  further  contest 
was  rendered  useless ;  and  the  knights,  abandoning 
this  important  outwork  to  the  assailants,  sullenly 
withdrew  into  the  fortress." 

While  this  was  going  on,  a  fresh  body  ol  Turks, 
bursting  into  the  ditch  through  a  breach  in  the 
counterscarp,  endeavoured  to  carry  the  fortress  by 
escalade.  Fortunately,  their  ladders  were  too  short ; 
and  ths  garrbon.  ply4  the.n  with  volleys  of  n.us. 
ketry,  poured  down  at  the  same  time  such  a  torrent 
of  missiles  on  their  heads  as  soon  strewed  the  ditch 
with  mangled  limbs  and  carcasses.  At  this  moment 
a  party,  sallying  from  the  fort,  fell  on  the  enemy 
with  great  slaughter,  and  drove  them — such  as  were 
in  condition  to  fly — back  into  their  trenches. 

The  engagement,  brought  on,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
accident,  lasted  several  hours.  The  loss  of  the  Turks 
greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  garrison,  which 
amounted  to  less  than  a  hundred  men,  twenty  of 
whom  were  members  of  the  order.  But  the  greatest 
loss  of  the  besieged  was  that  of  the  counterscarp 
and  ravelin.  Thus  shorn  of  its  outworks,  the  castle 
of  St.  Elmo  stood  like  some  bare  and  solitary  trunk 
exposed  to  all  the  fury  of  the  tempest." 

^'  In  Vertot's  acconnt  of  this  — spjeaka    of  the  fipht  as   being 

affair,    much  is  said   of   a  non-  carried  on  in  the  ditcli.     His  ac- 

descript  outwork,  termed  a  cava-  count  has  the  merit  of  being  at 

lier, — convening  a  diflferent  idea  once  the  briefest  and  the  most  in- 

from  what  is  nnderstood  by  that  telligible. 

word  in  modem  fortifications.    It  "  Balbi,   Verdadera    Belacion, 


stood  without  the  walls,  and  was  foL  40,  41. — Vertot,  Knights  of 
connected  \*ith  the  ravelin  hy  a  Malta,  vol.  ii.  pp.  203-205. — Oal- 
briJge,  the  possession   of  wmch      dcron,  Gloriosa  Defensa  de  Malta, 


connected  \*ith  the  ravelin  hj  a      Malta,  vol.  ii.  pp.  203-205.---Oal- 

Ige,  the  possession   of  wmch      dcron,  Gloriosa  D< " 
was  notly  contested  by  the  com-      p.  48,  et  seq.— Sagredo,  Monarcas 


batants.     Balbi,  the  Spanish  sol-  Othomanos,    p.     245.  —  Cabrera, 

dier,  so  often  quoted, — one  of  the  Filipe  Se^undo,  lib.  vi.  cap.  24.— 

actors  in  the  siege,  though  sta-  Heriera,  Hidtoria  general,  lib.  xiL 

idoned  at  the  fort  of  St.  Michael,  cap.  4. 
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The  loss  of  the  ravelin  giive  the  deepest  concern 
to  La  Yalette»  which  was  not  mitigated  hj  the  con- 
sideration that  it  waa  to  be  chaiged,  in  part  at  leasts 
on  the  negligence  of  its  defendera  It  made  him  the 
more  solidtons  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the 
caatle;  and  he  sent  his  boats  over  to  remove  the 
wounded  and  replace  them  hy  an  equal  number  of 
able-bodied  knights  and  soldiera.  It  was  his  intention 
that  the  garrison  should  not  be  encumbered  with  any 
who  were  unable  to  assist  in  the  defenca  Among 
the  new  recruits  was  the  Chevalier  de  Miranda^— one 
of  the  most  illustrious  members  of  the  order,  who 
had  lately  arrived  from  Sicily, — a  soldier  whose  per- 
sonal aufjxority,  combined  with  great  military  know- 
ledgOp  proved  eminently  useful  to  the  garrison. 

The  loss  which  the  besiegers  had  sustained  in  the 
late  encounter  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
arrival,  at  this  time,  of  Dragut^  the  fiunous  pasha  of 
Tripoli,  with  thirteen  Moorish  galleya  He  was  wel- 
comed by  salvos  of  artillery  and  the  general  rejoicing 
of  the  army ;  and  this  not  so  much  on  accoimt  of  the 
reinforcement  which  he  brought — the  want  of  which 
was  not  then  felt — as  of  his  reputation ;  for  he  was 
no  less  celebrated  as  an  engineer  than  as  a  naval 
commander.  The  sultan,  who  had  the  highest  opinion 
of  his  merits,  had  ordered  his  generals  to  show  him 
the  greatest  deference ;  and  they  at  once  advised  with 
him  as  to  the  best  means  of  prosecuting  the  siege. 
The  effect  of  his  counsel  was  soon  seen  in  the  more 
judicious  and  eflficient  measures  that  were  adopted.  A 
battery  of  four  culverins  was  estabiishedon  the  western 
headland  commanding  the  entrance  of  Port  Miisiette. 
It  was  designed  to  operate  on  the  western  flank  of 
the  fortress  ;  and  the  point  of  land  on  which  it  stood 
is  still  known  by  the  name  of  the  redoubtable  corsair. 
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Anothei'  battery,  mucli  more  formidable  fix)m  the 
number  and  size  of  the  pieces,  was  raised  on  an  emi* 
nence  to  the  south  of  St.  Elmo,  and  played  both  upon 
that  fort  and  upon  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  The 
counterscarp  of  the  former  fortress  was  shaved  away, 
so  as  to  allow  a  free  range  to  the  artillery  of  the 
besiegers;"  and  two  cannon  were  planted  on  the 
ravelin,  which  directed  a  searching  fire  on  the  interior 
of  the  fortress,  compelling  the  garrison  to  shelter 
themselves  behind  intrenchments  constructed  under 
the  direction  of  Miranda." 

The  artillery  of  the  Turks  now  opened  with  dread- 
ful effect,  as  they  concentrated  their  fire  on  the  naked 
walls  of  St.  Elmo.  No  masonry  could  long  withstand 
the  tempest  of  iron  and  ponderous  marble  shot  which 
was  hurled  from  the  gigantic  engines  of  the  besiegers. 
Fragments  of  the  wall  fell  off  as  if  it  had  been  made 
of  plaster ;  and  St.  Elmo  trembled  to  its  foundations 
under  the  thunders  of  the  terrible  ordnance.  The 
heart  of  the  stoutest  warrior  might  well  have  faltered 
as  he  saw  the  rents  each  day  growing  wider  and 
wider,  as  if  gaping  to  give  entrance  to  the  fierce 
multitude  that  was  swarming  at  the  gates. 

In  this  extremity,  with  the  garrison  wasted  by  the 
constant  firing  of  the  enemy,  worn  down  by  excessive 
toil,  many  of  the  knights  wounded,  all  of  them  harassed 
by  long-protracted  vigils,  it  wasnaturalthat  thegreater 
part  should  feel  they  had  done  all  that  duty  required 
of  them,  and  that  without  loss  of  honour  they  might 
retire  from  a  post  that  was  no  longer  tenabla  They 
accordingly  resolved  to  apply  to  the  grand  master  to 
send  his  boats  at  once  to  transport  them  and  the  rest 

"  Balbi,  Verdadera    Eeladon,  — De  Thon,  Hist,  universelle,  torn. 

foL39.  ▼.    p.    68.— Vertot,    Knights    of 

"  Ibid.,  foL  89-42.— Oalderon.  Malta,  vol.  ii.  p.  204.— Miniana, 

Gloriosa  Defensa  de  Malta,  p.  46.  Hist,  de  Espana,  p.  350. 
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of  the  garrison  to  II  Borgo»  The  person  wliom  they 
chose  for  the  mission  was  the  Chevalier  de  Medrano, 
who,  as  La  Yalette  would  know,  was  not  likely  to 
exaggerate  the  di£Giciilties  of  their  situation. 

Medrano  accordingly  crossed  the  harbour,  and,  in 
an  interview  with  the  grand  master,  explidued  the 
purpose  of  his  visit.  He  spoke  of  the  dilapidated 
state  of  the  fortifications,  and  dwelt  on  the  forlorn 
condition  of  the  garrison,  which  was  only  to  be  sus- 
tained by  constant  reinforcements  from  II  Boiga 
But  this  was  merely  another  mode  of  consuming  the 
strength  of  the  order.  It  would  be  better,  therefore, 
instead  of  prolonging  a  desperate  defence,  which  must 
end  in  the  ruin  of  the  defenders,  to  remove  them  at 
once  to  the  town,  where  they  coidd  make  common 
cause  with  their  brethren  against  the  enemy. 

La  Yalette  listened  attentively  to  Medrano's  argu- 
ments, which  were  well  deserving  of  consideration. 
But^  as  the  afiSair  was  of  the  last  importance  to  the 
interests  of  his  little  community,  he  chose  to  lay  it 
before  the  council  of  Grand  Crosses, — men  who  filled 
the  highest  stations  in  the  order.  They  were  unani- 
mously of  the  same  opinion  as  Medrano.  Not  so  was 
La  Valetta  He  felt  that  with  the  maintenance  of 
St.  Elmo  was  connected  the  very  existence  of  the 
order.  The  viceroy  of  Sicily,  he  told  his  brethren, 
had  declared  that  if  this  strong  post  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  he  would  not  hazard  his  master's  fleet 
there  to  save  the  island.  And,  next  to  their  own 
good  swords,  it  was  on  the  Sicilian  succours  that  they 
must  rely.  The  knights  must  maintain  the  post  at 
all  hazards.  The  viceroy  could  not  abandon  them  in 
their  need.  He  himself  would  not  desert  them.  He 
would  keep  them  well  supplied  with  whatever  was 
required  for  their  defence,  and,  if  necessary,  would  go 
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over  and  take  the  command  in  person,  and  make  good 
the  place  against  the  infidel,  or  die  in  the  breach. 

The  elder  knights,  on  learning  the  grand  master's 
decision,  declared  their  resolution  to  abide  by  it. 
They  knew  how  lightly  he  held  his  lif ie  in  comparison 
with  the  cause  to  which  it  was  consecrated ;  and  they 
avowed  their  determination  to  shed  the  last  drop 
of  their  blood  in  defence  of  the  post  entrusted  to 
them.  The  younger  brethren  were  not  so  easily 
reconciled  to  the  decision  of  their  superiors.  To 
remain  there  longer  was  a  wanton  sacrifice  of  life, 
they  said.  They  were  penned  up  in  the  fort,  like 
sheep,  tamely  waiting  to  be  devoured  by  the  fierce 
wolves  that  were  thirsting  for  their  blood.  This  they 
could  not  endure ;  and,  if  the  grand  master  did  not 
send  to  take  them  off  at  once,  they  would  sally  out 
against  the  enemy  and  find  an  honourable  death  on 
the  field  of  battla  A  letter  signed  by  fifty  of  the 
knights,  expressing  their  determination,  was  accord- 
ingly despatched  by  one  of  their  number  to  II  Borgo, 

La  Valette  received  the  communication  with  feel- 
ings m  which  sorrow  was  mingled  with  indignation. 
It  was  not  enough,  he  said,  for  them  to  die  the 
honourable  death  which  they  so  much  coveted.  They 
must  die  in  the  manner  he  prescribed.  They  were 
bovmd  to  obey  his  commands.  He  reminded  them  of 
the  vows  taken  at  the  time  of  their  profession,  and 
the  obligation  of  every  loyal  knight  to  sacrifice  his 
life,  if  necessary,  for  the  good  of  the  order.  Nor 
would  they  gain  anything,  he  added,  by  abandoning 
their  post  and  returning  to  the  town.  The  Turkish 
army  would  soon  be  at  its  gates.,  and  the  viceroy  of 
Sicily  would  leave  them  to  their  fata 

That  he  might  not  appe^ar,  however,  to  pass  too 
h'ghtly  by  their  remonstrances^  La  Valette  determined 

A   A   2 
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to  aend  three  oommiadoners  to  inspect  St^  Elmo  and 
report  on  ita  condition.  This  would  at  least  have  the 
advantage  of  gaining  time^  when  every  hour  gained 
was  of  importanoa  He  also  sent  to  Sicily  to  remon- 
strate on  the  tardiness  of  the  viceroy^s  movements, 
and  to  uige  the  necessity  of  immediate  succours  if  he 
would  save  the  castle. 

The  commiEHsioners  were  received  with  joy  by  the 
refractory  knights,  whom  they  found  so  intent  on 
their  departure  that  they  were  already  beginning  to 
throw  the  shot  into  the  wells,  to  prevent  its  jGedling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turka  They  eagerly  showed 
the  commissioners  eveiy  part  of  the  works,  the  nun- 
ous  condition  of  which,  indeed,  spoke  more  forcibly 
than  the  murmurs  of  the  garrison.  Two  of  the  body 
adopted  the  views  of  the  disaffected  party,  and  pro- 
nounced the  fort  no  longer  tenabla  But  the  third, 
on  Italian  cavalier,  named  Gastriot,  was  of  a  different 
way  of  thinking.  The  fortifications,  he  admitted, 
were  in  a  bad  state,  but  it  was  &r  from  a  desperate 
one.  With  fresh  troops  and  the  mateiials  that  could 
be  furnished  from  the  town,  they  might  soon  be  put 
in  condition  to  hold  out  for  some  time  longer.  Such 
an  opinion,  so  boldly  avowed,  in  opposition  to  the 
complaints  of  the  knights,  touched  their  honour.  A 
hot  dispute  arose  between  the  parties ;  and  evil  con- 
sequences might  have  ensued,  had  not  the  commander, 
De  Broglio,  and  the  bailiff  of  Negropont,  to  stop  the 
tumult,  caused  the  alarm-bell  to  be  rung,  which  sent 
every  knight  to  his  post. 

Gastriot,  on  his  return,  made  a  similar  report  to 
the  grand  master,  and  boldly  offered  to  make  good  his 
words.  If  La  Valette  would  allow  him  to  muster  a 
force,  he  would  pass  over  to  St  Elmo  and  put  it  in 
condition  still  to  hold  out  against  the  Ottoman  arms. 
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La  Valette  readily  assented  to  a  proposal  which  he 
may  perhaps  have  originally  suggested.  No  compul- 
sion was  to  be  used  in  a  service  of  so  much  danger. 
But  volunteers  speedily  came  forward,  knights,  sol- 
diers, and  inhabitants  of  both  town  and  country. 
The  only  difficulty  was  in  making  the  selection.  All 
eagerly  contended  for  the  glory  of  being  enrolled  in 
this  little  band  of  heroes. 

La  Valette  was  cheered  by  the  exhibition  of  this 
generous  spirit  in  his  followers.  It  gave  assurance 
of  success  stronger  than  was  to  be  derived  from  any 
foreign  aid.  He  wrote  at  once  to  the  discontented 
knights  in  St.  Elmo  and  informed  them  of  what  had 
been  done.  Their  petition  was  now  granted.  They 
should  be  relieved  that  very  evening.  They  had  only 
to  resign  their  posts  to  their  successors.  "  Return, 
my  brethren,"  he  concluded,  **  to  the  convent.  There 
you  will  be  safe  for  the  present ;  and  I  shall  have  less 
apprehension  for  the  fate  of  the  fortress,  on  which  the 
preservation  of  the  island  so  much  depend^.'' 

The  knights,  who  had  received  some  intimation  of 
the  course  the  aiEsiir  was  taking  in  H  Borgo,  were 
greatly  disconcerted  by  it.  To  surrender  to  others 
the  post  committed  to  their  own  keeping  would  be  a 
dishonour  they  could  not  endure.  When  the  letter 
of  the  grand  master  arrived,  their  mortification  was 
extreme ;  and  it  was  not  diminished  by  the  cool  and 
cutting  contempt  but  thinly  veiled  under  a  show  of 
solicitude  for  their  personal  safety.  They  implored 
the  bailiff  of  Negropont  to  write  in  their  name  to  La 
Valette  and  beseech  him  not  to  subject  them  to  such 
a  disgrace.  They  avowed  their  penitence  for  the 
course  they  had  taken,  and  only  asked  that  they 
might  now  be  allowed  to  give  such  proofs  of  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  as  should  atone  for  their  errora 
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The  letter  was  despatched  bya  swimmer  across  the 
harbour.  But  the  grand  master  coldly  answered  that 
Teteiaiis  without  subordination  were  in  his  eyes  of 
less  worth  than  raw  recruits  who  submitted  to  disd- 
plina  The  wretchedness  ofthe  knights  at  this  repulse 
was  unspeakable ;  for  in  their  eyes  dishonour  was  far 
worse  than  deatL  In  their  extremity  they  addressed 
themselves  again  to  La  Yalette,  renewing  their  pro- 
testations of  sorrow  for  the  past^  and  in  humble  tenns 
requesting  his  foigivenesa  The  chief  felt  that  he  had 
pushed  the  matter  &r  enough.  It  was  perhaps  the 
point  to  whichhe  had  intended  to  bring  it^  It  would 
not  be  well  to  drive  his  followers  to  despair.  He  felt 
now  they  might  be  trusted.  He  accordiiigly  dismissed 
the  levies,  retaining  only  a  part  of  these  brave  men 
to  reinforce  the  garrison ;  and  with  them  he  sent 
supplies  of  ammunition,  and  materials  for  repairing 
the  battered  worka'* 

During  this  time  the  Turkish  commander  was 
pressing  the  siege  with  vigour.  Day  and  night  the 
batteries  thundered  on  the  ramparts  of  the  devoted 
fortress.  The  ditch  was  strewed  with  fragments 
torn  from  the  walls  by  the  iron  tempest;  and  a 
yawning  chasm^  which  had  been  gradually  opening 
on  the  south-western  side  of  the  castle,  showed  that 
a  practicable  breach  was  at  length  effected.  The 
uncommon  vivacity  with  which  the  guns  played 
through  the  whole  of  the  fifteenth  of  June,  and  the 
false  alarms  with  which  the  garrison  was  harassed 

^  For    the   preredin^    pages,  by  Calderon,  Gloriosa  Defensa  de 

■etting  forth  the  embassies  to  La  Malta,  pp.  60-67 ;  Cabrera,  Filipe 

Yalette,  and   exhibiting  in  such  8eganao,   lib.  vi.    cap.  25;    De 

bold  relief  the  character  of  the  Thou,   Hist,  universelle,  torn.   v. 

{^rand  master,  I  have  been  chiefly  p.  61 ;  Campana,  Filippo  Secondo, 

indebted  to  Yertot    (Knights  of  par.  ii.  p.  15i) ;  Balbi,  Yerdadara 

Malta,  vol.  ii.  pp.  309-312).    The  Eelacion»  foL  U,  45. 
same  story  is  told,  more  oonoiselyt 
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on  the  following  night,  led  to  the  belief  that  a 
general  assault  was  immediately  intended  The  sup- 
position was  correct.  On  the  sixteenth,  at  dawn,  the 
whole  force  of  the  besiegers  was  under  arms.  The 
appointed  signal  was  given  by  the  discharge  of  a 
cannon ;  when  a  numerous  body  of  janizaries,  formed 
into  column,  moved  swiftly  forward  to  storm  the 
great  breach  of  the  castle. 

Meanwhile,  the  Ottoman  fleet,  having  left  its 
anchorage  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  had 
moved  round,  and  now  lay  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Port,  where  its  heavy  guns  were  soon  brought 
to  bear  on  the  seaward  side  of  St.  Elmo.  The  battery 
on  Point  Dragut  opened  on  the  western  flank  of  the 
fortress;  and  four  thousand  musketeers  in  the  trenches 
swept  the  breach  with  showers  of  bullets,  and  picked 
off  those  of  the  garrison  who  showed  their  heads 
above  the  parapet. 

The  guns  of  the  besieged,  during  this  time,  were 
not  idle.  They  boldly  answered  the  cannonade  of 
the  vessels  ;  and  on  the  land-side  the  play  of  artillery 
and  musketry  was  incessant.  The  besieged  now 
concentrated  their  aim  on  the  formidable  body  of 
janizaries,  who,  as  already  noticed,  were  hurrying 
forward  to  the  assault.  Their  leading  files  were 
mowed  down,  and  their  flank  cruelly  torn,  by  the 
cannon  of  St.  Angelo,  at  less  than  half  a  mile's  dis- 
tance. But,  though  staggered  by  this  double  fire  on 
front  and  flank,  the  janizaries  were  not  stayed  in 
their  career,  nor  even  thrown  into  disarray.  Heed- 
less of  those  who  fell,  the  dark  column  came  steadily 
on,  like  a  thimder-cloud ;  while  the  groans  of  the 
dying  were  drowned  in  the  loud  battle-cries  with 
which  their  comrades  rushed  to  the  assault.  The 
fosse,  choked  up  with  the  ruins  of  the  ramparts. 
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offinrded  a  bridge  to  the  assailantSi  who  had  no  need 
of  the  fiusoines  with  which  their  pioneers  were  pre- 
pared to  fill  up  the  chaem.  The  approach  to  the 
breach,  howeveri  was  somewhat  steep;  and  the 
breach  itself  was  defended  by  a  body  of  knights  and 
soldiers,  who  poured  vo^eys  of  musketry  thick  as 
hail  on  the  assailanta  Still  they  pushed  forward 
through  the  storm,  and,  after  a  fierce  struggle,  the 
firont  rank  found  itself  at  the  summit,  &ce  to  face 
with  its  enemie&  But  the  strength  of  the  Turks 
was  nearly  exhausted  by  their  efibrt&  They  were 
hewn  down  by  the  Christians,  who  came  fradi  into 
aotioa  Yet  others  succeeded  those  who  fell,  till, 
thus  outnumbered,  the  knights  began  to  lose  ground, 
and  the  forces  were  more  equally  matched.  Then 
came  the  struggle  of  man  against  man,  where  each 
party  was  spurred  on  by  the  fury  of  religious  hate, 
and  Christian  and  Moslem  looked  to  paradise  as  the 
reward  of  him  who  fell  in  battle  against  the  infideL 
No  meroy  was  asked ;  none  was  shown ;  and  long 
and  hard  was  the  conflict  between  the  flower  of  the 
Moslem  soldiery  and  the  best  knights  of  Christen- 
dom. In  tlie  heat  of  the  fight  an  audacious  Turk 
planted  his  standard  on  the  rampart  But  it  was 
siXHxlilv  wrenched  a\\"av  bv  the  Chevalier  de 
Medrano,  who  cut  down  the  Mussulman  and  at  the 
same  moment  received  a  mortal  wound  from  an 
aitjuebuse***  As  the  contest  lasted  far  into  the  day, 
the  he:it  Kv^une  intense,  and  added  sorelv  to  the 
distress  of   the    combatants.     Still,   neither   party 


^  t>i«nmuda«of  MedimaovcK      w  entiemii  lot  cmTmHAns  de  la 
Vfv^xicHl  oTv^r  to  n  B  ^rjTvX  wb^w      grmii  Cmt  [KM^ne  <«*   en   la 


La  V:0^t^«  fnna  x>w}^Mt  to  his  maror  boarx  qoe  ea  tal  t5e!sp>  > 

a<«XKvrv«  oaaj^i  tbeai  to  W  Uii  poiia  haier.   r  el  cut  b*r~   la 

aMonc  tbcyN'  ,>:  the  iiiaatd  Cn>M»^* :  mrn^ria.*'    Baibi,  VciULiaa  B*- 

%Nrar  «a  maa  ii^>ahanL  aiooia 
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slackened  their  eiForts.  Though  several  times 
repulsed,  the  Turks  returned  to  the  assault  with  the 
same  spirit  as  before ;  and  when  sabre  and  scimitur 
were  broken,  the  combatants  closed  with  their 
daggers,  and  rolled  down  the  declivity  of  the  breach, 
struggling  in  mortal  conflict  with  each  other. 

While  the  work  of  death  was  going  on  in  this 
quarter,  a  vigorous  attempt  was  made  in  another  to 
carry  the  fortress  by  escalade.  A  body  of  Turks, 
penetrating  into  the  fosse,  raised  their  ladders  against 
the  walls,  and,  pushed  forward  by  their  comrades  in 
the  rear,  endeavoured  to  force  an  ascent,  imder  a 
plunging  fire  of  musketry  from  the  garrison.  Frag- 
ments of  rock,  logs  of  wood,  ponderous  iron  shot, 
were  rolled  over  the  parapet,  mingled  with  combus- 
tibles and  hand-grenades,  which,  exploding  as  they 
descended,  shattered  the  ladders,  and  hurled  the 
mangled  bodies  of  the  assailants  on  the  rocky  bottom 
of  the  ditch.  In  this  contest  one  invention  proved 
of  singular  use  to  the  besieged.  It  was  furnish^ 
them  by  La  Valette,  and  consisted  of  an  iron  hoop, 
wound  round  with  cloth  steeped  in  nitre  and  bitu- 
minous substances,  which,  when  ignited,  burned  with 
inextinguishable  fury.  These  hoops,  thrown  on  the 
assailants,  enclosed  them  in  their  fiery  circles.  Some- 
times two  were  thus  imprisoned  in  the  same  hoop ; 
and,  as  the  flowing  dress  of  the  Turks  favoured  the 
conflagration,  they  were  speedily  wrapped  in  a  blaze 
which  scorched  them  severely,  if  it  did  not  bum 
them  to  death.*'  This  invention,  so  simple, — ^and 
rude,  as  in  our  day  it  might  be  thought, — was  so 
disastrous   in  its  eflects  that  it  was  held  in  more 


^'  The  invention  of  ibis  misBile  Balbi  refers  it  to  a  brother  of  the 
Vortot  claims  for  La  Valette,  order,  named  Ramon  Fortuuii. 
(Knights  Ox  Malta,  voL  iL  p.  215).      Yerdadera  Belacion,  p.  48. 
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dread  bj  the  Turks  than  any  otlier  of  the  fireworks 
employed  by  the  besieged. 

A  similar  attempt  to  scale  the  walls  was  made  on 
the  other  side  of  the  castle,  but  was  defeated  by  a 
well-directed  fire  fix)m  the  guns  of  St.  Angelo  across 
the  harbour, — ^which  threw  their  shot  with  such 
precision  as  to  destroy  most  of  the  storming-party 
and  compel  the  rest  to  abandon  their  design.'* 
Indeed,  during  the  whole  of  the  assault^  the  artillery 
of  St.  Angelo,  St.  Michael,  and  U  Borgo  kept  up  so 
irritating  a  fire  on  the  exposed  flank  and  rear  of  cho 
enemy  as  greatly  embarrassed  his  movements  and 
did  good  service  to  the  besieged. 

Thus  the  battle  raged  along  the  water  and  on  tho 
land.  The  whole  circuit  of  the  Great  Port  was 
studded  with  fira  A  din  of  hideous  noises  rose  in 
the  air, — ^the  roar  of  cannon,  the  rattle  of  musketry, 
the  hissing  of  fieiy  missiles,  the  crash  of  fidling 
masonry,  the  shrieks  of  the  dying,  and,  high  above 
all,  the  fierce  cries  of  those  who  struggled  for 
mastery  I  To  add  to  the  tumult,  in  the  heat  of  the 
fight,  a  spark  falling  into  the  magazine  of  com- 
bustibles in  the  fortress,  it  blew  up  with  a  tremendous 
explosion,  drowning  every  other  noise,  and  for  a 
moment  stilling  the  combat.  A  cloud  of  smoke  and 
vopour,  rising  into  the  air,  settled  heavily,  like  a 
dark  canopy,  above  St.  Elmo.  It  seemed  as  if  a 
volcano  had  suddenly  burst  from  the  peaceful  waters 
of  ^he  Mediterranean,  belching  out  volumes  of  fire 
and  smoke,  and  shaking  the  island  to  its  centre  ! 

The  fight  had  lasted  for  some  hours ;  and  still  the 

"  The  first  shot  iras  not  so  bug-  tuvo  mas  a  mano  drecha,  que  no 

oessful,  killing  eight  of  their  own  deviera,  pues  de  aquel  tiro  mato 

side ! — "  Mas.  el  artillero,  o  faesse  ooho  de  los  nuestros  que  defendian 

la  prissa,  o  fuesse  la  tnrbacion  aquella  poata."    Balbi,  Verdadera 

qne  en   semej antes  casos   suele  Belacion,  foL  50. 
■obre  yenir  en  los  hombres  el  He 
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little  band  of  Christian  warriors  made  good  their 
stand  against  the  overwhelming  odds  of  numbera 
The  sun  had  now  risen  high  in  the  heavens,  and,  as 
its  rays  beat  fiercely  on  the  heads  of  the  assailants, 
their  impetuosity  began  to  slacken.  At  length,  faint 
with  heat  and  excessive  toil,  and  many  staggering 
under  wounds,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  jani- 
zaries could  be  brought  back  to  the  attack ;  and 
Mustapha  saw  with  chagrin  that  St.  Elmo  was  not 
to  be  won  that  day.  Soon  after  noon,  he  gave  the 
signal  to  retreat ;  and  the  Moslem  host,  drawing  off 
under  a  galling  fire  from  the  garrison,  fell  back  in 
sullen  silence  into  their  trenches,  as  the  tiger,  baffled 
in  his  expected  prey,  takes  refuge  from  the  spear  of 
the  hunter  in  his  jungle.  *• 

As  the  Turks  withdrew,  the  garrison  of  St.  Elmo 
raised  a  shout  of  victory  that  reached  across  the 
waters  and  was  cheerily  answered  from  both  St 
Angelo  and  the  town,  whose  inhabitants  had  watched 
with  intense  interest  the  current  of  the  fight,  on  the 
result  of  which  their  own  fate  so  much  depended. 

The  number  of  Moslems  who  perished  in  the 
assault  can  only  be  conjectured.  But  it  must  have 
been  very  large.  That  of  the  garrison  is  stated  as 
high  as  three  hundred  men.  Of  these,  seventeen 
were  knights  of  the  order.  But  the  common  soldier, 
it  was  observed,  did  his  duty  as  manfully  throughout 
the  day  as  the  best  knight  by  whose  side  he  fought." 
Few,    if   any,  of   the    survivors    escaped    without 


'•  Balbi,  Yerdadera  Relocion, 
fol.  49-51. — Calderon,  Gloriosa 
Defensa  de  Malta,  p.  72,  et  aeq.— 
Vertot,  Knighta  ol  Malta,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  214-216.";-Cabrera,  Filipe  Se- 
gundo,  lib.  vi.  cap.  25. — Sagredo, 
Monarcas  Othomanos,  p.  245. — 
Herrera»  Histoida  general,  lib.  xiL 
cap.  6. 


■•  «*  En  este  assalto  y  en  todos 
me  ban  dicbo  cayalleroR,  ooe 
pelearo  no  solamente  ellos,  j  Iob 
Boldados,  mas  que  los  for^adoB, 
bonas  vollas,  y  Maiteses  mnrieron 
oon  tanto  animo,  coiho  qualquiexa 
otra  perdona  de  mayor  OtiUma.'* 
Ibid.,  foL  51. 
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wounds.  Such  as  were  badly  injured  were  trans- 
ferred at  onoe  to  the  town,  and  an  equal  number  of 
aUe-bodied  troops  sent  to  replace  tiiem,  together 
with  supplies  of  ammunition,  and  materials  for  re- 
pairing, as  far  as  possible,  the  damage  to  the  work& 
Among  those  who  su&red  most  firom  their  wounds 
was  the  bailiff  of  Negropont  He  obstinatelj  refused 
to  be  removed  to  the  town ;  and  when  uiged  by  La 
Valette  to  allow  a  substitute  to  be  sent  to  relieve 
him,  the  veteran  answered  that  he  was  ready  to 
yield  up  hL9  command  to  any  one  who  should  be 
appointed  in  his  place ;  but  he  trusted  he  should  be 
allowed  stiU  to  remain  in  St.  Elmo  and  shed  the  last 
drop  of  his  blood  in  defence  of  the  Faith." 

A  umilar  heroio  spirit  was  shown  in  the  competi- 
tion of  the  knights,  and  even  of  the  Maltese  soldiers, 
to  take  the  place  of  those  who  had  fiJlen  in  the 
Ibrtresa.  It  was  now  not  merely  the  post  of  danger, 
bat,  as  might  be  truly  said,  the  post  of  death.  Tet 
these  brave  men  eagerly  oontei^ed  for  it,  as  for  the 
palm  of  jylory ;  and  La  Valette  was  obliged  to  refuse 
the  application  of  twelve  knights  of  the  language  of 
Italy,  on  the  ground  that  Hie  complement  of  the 
garrison  was  full 

The  only  spark  of  hope  now  lefl  was  that  of 
receiving  the  succours  from  Sicily.  But  the  viceroy, 
fiur  from  quickening  his  movements,  seemed  willing 
to  play  the  part  of  the  9naf*jdor  in  one  of  his  national 
buU-fights, — allowing  the  contending  parties  in  the 
arena  to  exhaust  themselves  in  the  struggle,  and 
reserving  his  own  appearance  till  a  single  thrust  from 
bis  sworvi  s!iould  decide  the  combat 

«nu  IMLU  v^tn  i^noaA.  {NAn  tU      phr^io  e^Arill^rx  r  lot  m  t«> 
«M^^  tt^>>r.  q  lift  «6Bb«MMk.  qoel      ^i>B  fsftai&car  9tt  crxerrix*  ] 
V»oi^^>di!ccM«MMm«iLsuqMl     Vmftim  RdLic  0  J,  foL  41 
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Still,  some  chaDce  of  prolonging  its  existence  re- 
mained to  St.  Elmo  while  the  communication  could 
be  maintained  with  St.  Angelo  and  the  town,  by 
means  of  which  the  sinking  strength  of  the  garrison 
was  continually  renewed  with  the  fresh  life-blood 
that  was  poured  into  its  veina  The  Turkish  com- 
mander at  length  became  aware  that,  if  he  would  end 
the  siege,  this  communication  must  be  cut  o&  It 
would  have  been  well  for  him  had  he  come  to  this 
conclusion  sooner. 

By  the  advice  of  Dragut,  the  investment  of  the 
castle  was  to  be  completed  by  continuing  the  lines  of 
intrenchment  to  the  Great  Port,  where  a  battery 
mounted  with  heavy  guns  would  command  the  point 
of  debarkation.  While  conducting  this  work,  the 
Moorish  captain  was  wounded  on  the  head  by  the 
spUnter  from  a  rock  struck  by  a  cannon-shot,  which 
laid  him  senseless  in  the  trenches.  Mustapha,  com- 
manding a  cloak  to  be  thrown  over  the  fallen  chief, 
had  him  removed  to  his  tent.  The  wound  proved 
mortal ;  and  though  Dragut  survived  to  learn  the 
fate  of  St.  Elmo,  he  seems  to  have  been  in  no  con- 
dition to  aid  the  siege  by  his  counsels.  The  loss  of 
this  able  captain  was  the  severest  blow  that  could 
have  been  inflicted  on  the  besiegers. 

While  the  intrenchments  were  in  progress,  the 
enemy  kept  up  an  unintermitting  fire  on  the  totter- 
ing ramparts  of  the  fortresa  This  was  accompanied 
by  false  alarms,  and  by  night-attacks,  in  which  the 
flaming  missiles,  as  they  shot  through  the  air,  cast  a 
momentary  glare  over  the  waters,  that  showed  the 
dark  outlines  of  St.  Elmo  towering  in  ruined  majesty 
above  the  scene  of  desolation.  The  artillerymen 
of  St.  Angelo,  in  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  were 
guided  in  their  aim  by  the  light  of  the  enemy's  fire- 
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worim*  These  aitadcB  wne  made  Ij  tlie  Taiks  not 
M»  mtieh  in  the  ezpeotatioii  of  earring  the  fort, 
thong^  thqr  were  ofben  attended  with  a  ootudderable 
ion  (tf  life,  as  for  the  purpose  of  weating  oat  the 
strength  of  the  garrison.  And  dreary  indeed  was 
the  conditioQ  of  the  latter :  fighting  hj  day,  toiling 
through  the  livelong  night  to  repair  l^e  ravages  in 
the  workB,  they  had  no  power  to  take  either  the  zest 
or  the  nourishment  neoeeasiy  to  zecruit  their  ex- 
hausted strength.  To  sU  this  was  now  to  be  added 
a  feeling  of  daqwr  despondency,  ss  they  saw  the  iron 
band  closing  annind  them  which  was  to  sever  them 
for  ever  iiom  their  6riend& 
I  On  the  eighteenth  of  tlie  numtli  the  work  of  invest- 
BHnt  was  oompleted,  and  the  eztremi^  of  the  lines 
was  garnished  with  a  redoubt  mounting  two  large 
gims,  which,  with  tiie  musketry  from  the  trenches, 
would  sweep  the  luiding-i^boe  and  efieotually  cut  off 
pxy  fiirUier  supplies  fi-om  the  other  ode  of  the  hai^ 
bouK  Thus  left  to  their  own  resources,  the  days  of 
the  garrison  were  numbered 

La  Yalette,  who  had  anxiously  witneased  these 
operations  of  the  enemy,  had  done  all  be  could  to 
retard  them,  by  firing  incessantly  on  the  labourers  in 
the  hope  of  driving  them  from  the  trenchea  When 
the  work  was  completed,  his  soul  was  filled  with 
anguish  ;  and  his  noble  features,  which  usually  wore 
a  tinge  of  melancholy,  were  clouded  with  deeper 
sadness,  as  be  felt  he  must  now  abandon  bis  brave 
comrades  to  their  fate. 

On  the  twentieth  of  the  month  was  the  festival  of 

■*  "  La  eaeuridad  de  la   noclie  javj  cUnunente  Bant  Ermo,  7  log 

fae  laego  maj  clara,  por  la  ^rade  artuleroB  de  sant  Anf^l  v  de  otreii 

dtidad  de  los  fue^s  artificialea,  part«B  apuntavan.  a  la  fumbre  cle 

que  de  ambaa  partes  se  arojavan,  lue  taegoe  enemigos."    Bulbi,  Ver- 

j  de  tal  manera  qne  las  que  est&-  dadera  Belocioa,  t'oL  4(1. 
vamos  ea  laii  Mignel,  veyamoi 
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Corpus  Christi,  which  in  happier  days  had  been 
always  celebrated  with  great  pomp  by  the  Hospital- 
lers, They  did  not  fail  to  observe  it,  even  at  this 
time.  A  procession  was  formed,  with  the  grand 
master  at  its  head  ;  and  the  knights  walked  clad  in 
the  dark  robes  of  the  order,  embroidered  with  the 
white  cross  of  Malta,  They  were  accompanied  by 
the  whole  population  of  the  place,  men,  women,  and 
children.  They  made  the  circuit  of  the  town,  taking 
the  direction  least  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire.  On 
reaching  the  church,  they  prostrated  themselves  on 
the  ground,  and,  with  feeUngs  rendered  yet  more 
solemn  by  their  own  situation,  and  above  all  by  that 
of  their  brave  comrades  in  St,  Elmo,  they  implored 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  to  take  pity  on  their  distress,  and 
not  to  allow  his  enemies  to  triumph  over  the  true 
soldiers  of  the  Cross." 

During  the  whole  of  the  twenty-first,  the  fire  of 
the  besiegers  was  kept  up  with  more  than  usual 
severity,  until  in  some  places  the  crumbling  wall  was 
shot  away,  down  to  the  bare  rock  on  which  it  stood." 
Their  pioneers,  who  had  collected  loads  of  brushwood 
for  the  purpose,  filled  up  the  ditch  with  their  fas- 
cines ;  which,  as  they  were  covered  with  wet  earth, 
defied  the  efforts  of  the  garrison  to  set  them  on  fira 
Throughout  the  following  night  a  succession  of  false 
alarms  kept  the  soldiers  constantly  under  arms. 
All  this  prognosticated  a  general  assault.  It  came 
the  next  day. 

With  the  earliest  streak  of  light,  the  Turkish 
troops  were  in  motion.  Soon  they  came  pouring  in 
over  the  fosse,  which,  choked  up  as  it  was,  offered  no 
impediment.     Some  threw  themselves  on  the  breach. 

^  Balbi,  Yerdadera   Beladon,         ^  Yertot,  Knighto  of   Malta, 
foL  53.  ToL  iL  p.  214. 
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The  knights  and  iheir  followers  were  there  to  xe- 
oeive  them.  Others  endeavoured  to  scale  the  ram- 
parts, but  were  driven  back  by  showers  of  missiles. 
STmusketiy  w«  feeUe.  for  i,m«ma.n  h«l  begun 
to  fail  But  everywhere  the  assailants  were  met 
with  the  same  unconquerable  spirit  as  befora  It 
seemed  as  if  the  defenders  of  St  Elmo,  exhausted  as 
they  had  been  by  their  extraordinary  sufiEerings,  had 
renewed  their  strength,  as  by  a  mirada  Thrice  the 
enemy  returned  to  the  assault ;  and  thrice  he  was  re- 
pulsed. The  carnage  was  terrible,  Christian  and 
Mussulman  grappling  fiercely  together,  until  the 
ruins  on  which  they  fought  were  heaped  with  the 
bodies  of  the  slain. 

The  combat  had  lasted  several  hours.  Amazed  at 
the  resistance  which  he  met  with  from  this  handful  of 
warriors,  Mustapha  felt  that,  if  he  would  stop  the 
waste  of  life  in  his  followers,  he  must  defer  the 
possession  of  the  place  for  one  day  longer.  Stunned 
as  his  enemies  must  be  by  the  blow  he  had  now 
dealt,  it  would  be  beyond  the  powers  of  nature  for 
them  to  stand  another  assault  He  accordingly  again 
gave  the  signal  for  retreat;  and  the  victors  again 
raised  the  shout — a  feeble  shout — of  triumph  ;  while 
the  banner  of  the  order,  floating  from  the  ramparts, 
proclaimed  that  St  Elmo  was  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  Christiana  It  was  the  last  triumph  of  the 
garrison." 

They  were  indeed  reduced  to  extremity ;  with 
their  ammunition  nearly  exhausted,  their  weapons 
battered  and  broken,  their  fortifications  yawning  with 
breaches,  like  some  tempest-tossed  vessel  with  its 
seams  opening  in  every  direction  and  ready  to  foimder, 

**  Yertot,  Knights  of  Malta,  deron,  Gloriosa  Defensa  de  Malta, 
voL  iL  pp.  21 6,  217.— Balbi,  Ver-  p.  80,  et  eeq.— Cabrera,  Filipe  Se- 
dadera    £elacioii,  ioL   (>4.— Cal-     gundjo,  lib.  yL  cap.  25. 
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the  few  survivors  covered  with  wounds,  and  many 
of  them  so  far  crippled  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to 
drag  their  enfeebled  bodies  along  the  ramparta 
One  more  attack,  and  the  scene  would  be  closed. 

In  this  deplorable  state,  they  determined  to  make 
an  efibrt  to  communicate  with  their  fiiends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  harbour  and  report  to  them  their 
condition.  The  distance  was  not  great ;  and  among 
the  Maltese  were  many  excellent  swimmers,  who, 
trained  from  childhood  to  the  sea,  took  to  it  as 
to  their  native  element.  One  of  these  offered  to 
bear  a  message  to  the  grand  master.  Diving  and 
swimming  long  under  water,  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  escape  the  enemy's  bullets,  and  landed  safe  on  the 
opposite  shora 

La  Valette  was  deeply  affected  by  his  story,  though 
not  surprised  by  it.  With  the  rest  of  the  knights, 
he  had  watched  with  straining  eyes  the  course  of  the 
fight ;  and,  though  marvelling  that,  in  spite  of  odds 
so  great,  victory  should  have  remained  with  the 
Christians,  he  knew  how  dearly  they  must  have 
bought  it.  Though  with  little  confidence  in  his  suc- 
cess, he  resolved  to  answer  their  appeal  by  making: 
one  effort  to  aid  them.  Five  large  barges  were  iS 
stantly  launched,  and  furnished  with  a  reinforcement 
of  troops  and  supplies  for  the  garrison.  The  knights 
thronged  to  the  quay,  each  eagerly  contending  for  the 
perilous  right  to  embark  in  them.  They  thought 
only  of  their  comrades  in  St.  Elmo. 

It  turned  out  as  La  Valette  had  foreseen.  The 
landing-place  was  commanded  by  a  battery  of  heavy 
guns,  and  by  hundreds  of  musketeers,  menacing 
instant  death  to  whoever  should  approach  the 
shore.  But  the  knights  were  not  allowed  to  approach 
it ;  for  the  Turkish  admiral,  lying  off  the  entrance  of 

VOL.   U.  B  B 
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the  Great  Port,  and  aware  of  the  preparations  that 
were  making,  sent  a  flotilla  of  his  lighter  vessels  into 
the  harbour  to  intercept  the  convbj.  And  so 
prompt  were  their  movements  that,  unless  the 
Christians  had  put  back  again  with  all  speed,  they 
would  have  been  at  once  surrounded  and  captured 
by  the  enemy. 

The  defenders  of  St.  Elmo,  who  had  watched  from 
the  ramparts  the  boats  coming  to  their  assistance, 
saw  the  &ilure  of  the  attempt ;  and  the  last  ray  of 
hope  faded  away  in  their  bosoms.  Their  doom  was 
sealed.  Little  more  was  left  but  calmly  to  await 
the  stroke  of  the  executioner.  Yet  they  did  not 
abandon  themselves  to  an  unmanly  despair ;  but,  with 
heroic  constancy,  they  prepared  to  die  like  martyrs 
for  the  good  cause  to  which  they  had  consecrated  their 
livesL 

That  night  was  passed,  not  in  vain  efforts  to  repair 
the  defences,  with  the  hope  of  protracting  existence 
some  few  hours  longer,  but  in  the  solemn  preparation 
of  men  who  felt  themselves  standing  on  the  brink  of 
eternity.  They  prayed,  confessed,  received  the  sacra- 
ment, and,  exhorting  one  another  to  do  their  duty, 
again  renewed  their  vows,  which  bound  them  to 
lay  down  their  lives,  if  necessary,  in  defence  of  the 
Faith.  Some,  among  whom  Miranda  and  the  bailiff 
of  Negropont  were  especially  noticed,  went  about 
encouraging  and  consoling  their  brethren,  and,  though 
covered  with  wounds  themselves,  administering 
such  comfort  as  they  could  to  the  sick  and  the  dying ; 
and  the  dying  lay  thick  around,  mingled  with  the 
dead,  on  the  ruins  which  were  soon  to  become  their 
common  sepulchre." 

^  ^EUoB  como  aqnellos  q  la  otroB  se  oonfcssayan,  j  rogavan 
roafSana  havia  de  ser  sa  pobtrer  a  nuestro  sefior  que  por  sa  in- 
ula   en    66te    mudo,   unos   con      finita    miserioordia,    la    tuviesse 
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Thus  passed  away  the  dreary  night ;  when,  ten- 
derly embracing  one  another,  like  friends  who  part 
for  ever,  each  good  knight  repaired  to  his  post,  pre- 
pared to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  he  could.  Some  of 
the  more  aged  and  infirm,  and  those  crippled  by  their 
wounds,  were  borne  in  the  arms  of  their  comrades  to 
the  spot  where,  seated  on  the  ruins  and  wielding 
their  ineflFectual  swords,  they  prepared,  like  true  and 
loyal  knights,  to  die  upon  the  breach. 

They  did  not  wait  long.  The  Turks,  so  often 
balked  of  their  prey,  called  loudly  to  be  led  to  the 
assault.  Their  advance  was  not  checked  by  the 
feeble  volleys  thrown  at  random  against  them  from 
the  fortress ;  and  they  were  soon  climbing  the  ascent 
of  the  breach,  still  slippery  with  the  carnage  of  the 
preceding  day.  But,  with  all  their  numbers,  it  was 
long  before  they  could  break  the  little  line  of  Maltese 
chivalry  which  was  there  to  receive  them.  Incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  the  struggle  lasted  for  some  hours 
longer,  while  the  fate  of  St.  Elmo  hung  suspended  in 
the  balanca  At  length,  after  a  short  respite,  the 
Turkish  host  rallied  for  a  last  assault ;  and  the  tide 
of  battle,  pouring  through  the  ample  breach  with 
irresistible  ftuy,  bore  down  cavalier  and  soldier, 
leaving  no  living  thing  upon  the  ramparts.  A  small 
party  of  the  knights,  escaping  in  the  tumult,  threw 
themselves  into  the  chapel;  but,  finding  that  no 
quarter  was  given  to  those  who  surrendered,  they 
rushed  out  and  perished  on  the  swords  of  the  enemy. 
A  body  of  nine  cavaliers,  posted  near  the  end  of  the 
fosse,  not  far  from  the  ground  occupied  by  Dragut's 
men,  surrendered  themselves  as  prisoners  of  war  to 

de  BUS  animas,  pnes  le  costaron      E^nights  of  Malta,  vol.  ii  pp.  217, 
sa  preciossissima  sangpre  para  re-      218; — Cabrera,  Filipe    Segimdo, 
demirlas."    Balbi,  Verdadera  Re-      lib.  vL  cap.  25. 
lacioQ,  foL  54. — See  also  Yertot, 
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tibe  oorsaira ;  and  the  latter,  who,  m  thdr  piratical 
tmde,  bad  learned  to  regard  men  as  a  kind  of  mer- 
dbandise,  happily  refbaed  to  deliver  up  the  Christians 
to  the  Tories,  holding  them  for  ransom.  These  were 
liie  only  members  cf  the  order  who  sundved  the 
miaasacra^     A  few  Maltese  soldiers,  however,  ez- 

rnenced  swimmers,  sncoeeded,  amidst  the  tumult^ 
reaching  the  opposite  ode  of  the  harbour,  where 
fhey  spread  the  md  tidings  of  the  loss  c£  St  Elma 
This  was  speedily  confiimed  by  the  volleys  of  the 
Turkish  (Ktdnanoe ;  and  the  standard  of  the  Crescent^ 
l^anted  on  the  spot  so  lately  occupied  by  the  banner 
e£St  John,  showed  too  plainly  that  this  strong  post^ 
tibe  key  of  the  island,  had  passed  firom  the  Christians 
into  the  hands  of  the  infidel" 
*  The  Ottoman  fleet,  soon  afterwards,  doubling  the 
pmnt^  entered  Port  Musiette,  on  the  west,  with 
nmsic  playixig,  and  gay  with  pennons  and  streamers ; 
while  the  rocks  rang  with  the  shouts  of  the  Turkish 
soldiery,  and  the  batteries  on  shore  replied  in 
thunders  to  the  artillery  of  the  shipping. 

The  day  on  which  this  occurred,  the  twenty-third 
of  June,  was  that  of  the  festival  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  the  patron  of  the  order.    It  had  been  always 

'  Yertot,   whose  appetite  for  Tarcos  en  sant  Ermo,  abatieron 

the  maryellouB  soxnetimeB  carries  el  estadarte  de  san  Juan,  y  en  su 

him  into  the  miracnlous,  g^yes  ns  Ingar  plantaron  nna  yandera  del 

to  nnderstand  that  not  one  of  the  gran  IHiroo,  j  en  todo  aqael  dia 


ffarrison  snryiyed  the  storming  of  no  hizieron  otra  cosa,  qne  plantar 
^t.  Elmo.  (Knights  of  Malta,  yaderas,  j  yanderillas  por  la  ma- 
ToL  ii.  p.  219.)    If  that  were  so*      ralla,8egnn  su  coetnmbre."   Ibid.» 


one  would  like  to  know  how  the  fol.  55. — See  also,  for  the  storm- 
historian  got  his  knowledge  of  ing  of  St.  Elmo,  Calderon,  Glo- 
what  was  doing  in  the  fortress      riosa  Defensa  de  Malta,  pp.  81- 

84,— Miniana,  Hist,   de   Espaiia, 


what  was  aomff  in  tne  lortress 
the  day  and  nignt  preyions  to  the 
assanlt.    The  details  quoted  above 


S.  851, — Cabrera,  Filipe  Segnndo, 
b.  yi.  cap.   25, — Campana,   Fi- 

ledge,  and  carry  with  them  an  air  lippo  Secondo,  par.  ii.  p.  159, — 
of  probability.  (Yerdadera  fie-  8agredo,  Monarcas  Othomanos, 
lacioD,  fol.  55.)  p.  245,— Yertot,  Knights  of  Malta, 

»  •*  Luego   que   entraron    los     toL  iL  p.  219,  et  seq. 
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celebrated  by  the  knights  with  greater  splendour 
than  any  other  anniversary.  Now,  alas  I  it  was  to 
them  a  day  of  humiliation  and  mourning,  while  they 
had  the  additional  mortification  to  see  it  observed 
as  a  day  of  triumphant  jubilee  by  the  enemies 
oftheFaitL* 

To  add  to  their  distress,  Mustapha  sullied  his  vic- 
tory by  some  brutal  acts,  which  seem  to  have  been  in 
keeping  with  his  character.  The  heads  of  four  of  the 
principal  knights,  among  them  those  of  Miranda  and 
the  bailiff  of  Negropont,  were  set  high  on  poles  look- 
ing towards  the  town.  A  spectacle  yet  more  shock- 
ing was  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  besieged.  The 
Turkish  general  caused  the  bodies  of  several  cavaliers 
— some  of  them,  it  is  said,  while  life  was  still  palpitat- 
ing within  them — ^to  be  scored  on  the  bosoms  with 
gashes  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  Thus  defaced,  they 
were  lashed  to  planks  and  thrown  into  the  water. 
Several  of  them  drifted  to  the  opposite  shore,  where 
they  were  easily  recognised  by  their  brethren;  and 
La  Valette,  as  he  gazed  on  the  dishonoured  remains 
of  his  dear  companions,  was  melted  to  tears.  But 
grief  soon  yielded  to  feelings  of  a  sterner  nature.  He 
commanded  the  heads  of  his  Turkish  prisoners  to  be 
struck  off  and  shot  from  the  large  guns  into  the 
enemy's  lines, — by  way  of  teaching  the  Moslems,  as 
the  chronicler  tells  us,  a  lesson  of  humanity  l" 

The  number  of  Christians  who  fell  in  this  siege 
amounted  to  about  fifteen  hundred.  Of  these  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  were  members  of  the 
order,  and  among  them  several  of  its  most  illustrious 

•  "  A  todos  no8  pesava  en  el     ayogfado."    Balbi,  Verdadera  Re- 
anima  pora  ue  aquellas  eran  fiestas      lacion,  fol.  55. 
que  soluui  nazer  los  cavalleros  en         "^  Balbi,   Verdadera   Belacion, 
tal  dia,  para  honor  deste  su  aanto      fol.  58. — ^Vertot,  Knighto  of  Ididta, 

voL  ii  p.  220. 
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warriors."  The  Turkisli  loss  is  estimated  at  eight 
thousand,  at  the  head  of  whom  stood  Dragut,  of 
more  account  than  a  legion  of  the  common  file.  He 
was  stiJl  living,  though  speechless,  when  the  fort 
was  stormed.  He  was  roused  from  his  lethargy  by 
the  sliouts  of  victory,  and  when,  upon  turning  with 
inquiring  looks  to  those  around,  he  was  told  the 
cause,  he  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  as  if  in  gratitude 
for  the  event,  and  expired."* 

The  Turkish  commander,  dismantling  St.  Elmo, — 
which,  indeed,  was  little  better  than  a  heap  of  ruins, 
— sent  some  thirty  cannon,  that  had  lined  the  works, 
as  the  trophies  of  victory,  to  Constantinople." 

Thus  ended  the  memorable  siege  of  St.  Elmo,  in 
which  a  handful  of  warriors  withstood,  for  the  space 
of  a  month,  the  whole  strength  of  the  Turkish  army. 
Such  a  result,  while  it  proves  the  unconquerable 
valour  of  the  garrison,  intimates  that  the  Turks,  how- 
ever efficient  they  may  have  been  in  field-operations, 
had  little  skill  as  engineers,  and  no  acquaintance 
with  the  true  principles  of  conducting  a  siege.  It 
must  have  been  obvious,  from  the  first,  that  to  bring 
the  siege  to  a  speedy  issue  it  was  necessary  to 
destroy  the  communications  of  St.  Elmo  with  the 
town.  Yet  this  was  not  attempted  till  the  arrival  of 
Dragut,  who  early  recommended  the  construction  of 
a  battery  for  this  purpose  on  some  high  land  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Great  Port.  In  this  he  was 
overruled  by  the  Turkish  commander.  It  was  not 
till  some  time  later  that  the  line  of  investment,  at 

"  Balbi  has  given  a  catalogue  "  Vertot,   Knights    of    Malta* 

of  the  kni^xhts  who   fell    in  the  vol.  ii.  p.  219. 

eiege,  with  the  names  of  the  coun-  **  Balbi,  Verdadera    Eelacion, 

tries  to  which    th«'y  respectively  foL  33. 
belonged.       Verdadera  Kelacion, 
folSti 
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the  coraair's  suggestion,  was  continued  to  the  water's 
edge, — and  the  fate  of  the  fortress  was  decided. 

St.  Elmo  fell  But  precious  time  had  been  lost, — 
an  irreparable  loss,  as  it  proved,  to  the  besiegers; 
while  the  place  had  maintained  so  long  and  gallant  a 
resistance  as  greatly  to  encourage  the  Christians,  and 
in  some  degree  to  diminish  the  confidence  of  the 
Moslems.  "What  will  not  the  parent  cost,"  ex- 
claimed Mustapha, — alluding  to  St.  Angelo, — "  when 
the  child  has  cost  us  so  dear  1"** 


•*  The  two  principal  authorities 
on  whom  I  have  relied  for  the 
siege  of  Malts  are  Balbi  and  Ver- 
tot.  The  former  was  a  soldier, 
who  served  through  the  siege, 
his  account  of  which,  now  not 
easily  met  with,  was  printed 
shortly  afterwards,  and  m  less 
than  three  years  went  into  a  se- 
cond edition, — being  that  used  in 
the  present  work.  As  Balbi  was 
both  an  eye-witness  and  an  actor 
on  a  theatre  so  limited  that  no- 
thing could  be  well  hidden  from 
view,  and  as  he  wrote  while 
events  were  fresh  in  his  me- 
mory, his  testimony  is  of  the 
highest  value.  It  loses  nothing 
by  the  temperate,  home-bred  styb 
in  which  the  book  is  written,  like 
that  of  a  man  anxious  only  to 
tell  the  truth,  and  not  to  magnify 
the  cause  or  the  party  to  wbicn 
he  is  attached.  In  this  the  honest 
soldier  forms  a  contrast  to  his 
more  accomplished  rival,  the  Abb6 
de  Yertot.    This  eminent  writer 


was  invited  to  compose  the  his- 
tory of  the  order,  and  its  archives 
were  placed  by  the  knights  at  his 
disposal  for  this  purpose.  He 
accepted  the  task ;  and  in  per- 
forming it  he  has  sounded  the 
note  of  panegyric  with  as  hearty 
a  ^ood-will  as  if  he  had  been  a 
knight  hospitaller  himself.  This 
somewhat  detracts  from  the  value 
of  a  work  which  must  be  admitted 
to  rest,  in  respect  to  materials,  on 
the  soundest  historical  basis.  The 
abb6*s  turn  for  the  romantic  has 
probably  aided,  instead  of  hurt- 
ing him,  with  the  generality  of 
readers.  His  clear  and  sometimes 
eloquent  style,  the  interest  of  his 
story,  and  the  dramatic  skill  with 
which  he  brings  before  the  eye 
the  peculiar  traits  of  his  actors, 
redeem,  to  some  extent,  the  pro- 
lixity of  his  narrative,  and  have 
comoined  not  merely  to  commend 
the  book  to  popular  favour,  bat 
to  make  it  the  standard  work  on 
the  snbjoct. 


OHAPTEB  IV, 

BIimOVlfAIAA. 

•— CieaMaiLt  OammiMide.    OanerilAiwaolt—TbeTiiiiaTOpnleed- — 
TmUnm  Ooadilioit  of  H  Boogo.— Conituuqj  of  Lft  Yaktta 

1565. 

Ubb  BfareDgth  of  the  order  was  now  ooncentrated  on 
tile  two  nanow  dips  of  land  which  ran  out  from  the 
Mstem  side  of  theGreat  Port  Although  some  account 
dI  these  places  has  been  given  to  the  reader,  it  will 
aol  be  amiss  to  refresh  his  recollection  of  what  is 
heooeforth  to  be  the  scene  of  operationa 

The  northern  peninsula^  occupied  by  the  town, — H 
BorgOy — ^and  at  the  extreme  point  by  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  was  defended  by  works  stronger  and  in 
better  condition  than  the  fortifications  of  St.  Elmo. 
The  care  of  them  was  divided  among  the  difierent 
languages,  each  of  which  gave  its  own  name  to  the 
bastion  it  defended.  Thus,  the  Spanish  knights  were 
intrusted  with  the  bastion  of  Castile,  on  the  eastern 
comer  of  the  Peninsula,— <iestined  to  make  an  im- 
portant  figure  in  the  ensuing  siege. 

The  parallel  slip  of  land  was  crowned  by  the  fort 
of  St.  Michael, — a  work  of  narrower  dimensions  than 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, — at  the  base  of  which  might 
be  seen  a  small  gathering  of  houses,  hardly  deserving 
the  name  of  a  town.  This  peninsula  was  surrounded 
by  fortifications  scarcely  yet  completed,  on  which  the 
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grand  master,  La  Sangle,  who  gave  his  name  to  the 
place,  had  generously  expended  his  private  fortime. 
The  works  were  terminated,  on  the  extreme  point, 
by  a  low  bastion,  or  rather  demi-bastion,  called  the 
Spur. 

The  precious  interval  gained  by  the  long  detention 
of  the  Turks  before  St.  Elmo  had  been  diligently  em- 
ployed by  La  Valette  in  putting  the  defences  of  both 
La  Sangle  and  II  Borgo  in  the  best  condition  possible 
under  the  circumstancea  In  this  good  work  all 
united, — men,  women,  and  children.  All  were  ani- 
mated by  the  same  patriotic  feeling,  and  by  a  common 
hatred  of  the  infidel  La  Valette  ordered  the  heavy 
guns  to  be  taken  from  the  gaUejB  which  were  lying 
at  anchor,  and  placed  on  the  walls  of  the  fortresses. 
He  directed  that  such  provisions  as  were  in  the 
hands  of  individuals  should  be  delivered  up  for  a  fair 
compensation  and  transferred  to  the  public  magazines.' 
Five  companies  of  soldiers,  stationed  in  the  Notable 
City,  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  he  now  ordered  to 
II  Borgo,  where  their  services  would  be  more  needed. 
Finally,  as  there  were  no  accommodations  for  prisoners, 
who,  indeed,  could  not  be  maintained  without  en- 
croaching on  the  supplies  necessary  for  the  garrison. 
La  Valette  commanded  that  no  prisoners  should  be 
made,  but  that  all  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors  should  be  put  to  the  sword."  It  was  to  be 
on  both  sides  a  war  of  extermination. 

At  this  jimcture.  La  Valette  had  the  satisfaction 
of  receiving  a  reinforcement  from  Sicily,  which,  though 
not  large,  was  of  great  importance  in  the  present  state 

*  By   another   ordinance.   La  yisions  by  day.     Baibi,  Verda- 

Yalette  caused  all  the  dogs  in  La  dera  Belacion,  fol.  29. 
Bangle  and  II  Borgo  to  be  killed,         '  Vertot,   Knights    of  Malta» 

because  they  disturbed  the  garri-  voL  iiL  p.  SL 
sons  by  night  and  ate  their  pro- 
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of  affidia  The  viceroy  had  at  length  so  &r  yielded 
to  the  importunities  of  the  Knights  of  St  John  who 
were  then  at  his  court,  impatiently  waiting  for  the 
means  of  joining  their  brethren,  as  to  fit  out  a 
squadron  of  four  galleys, — ^two  of  his  own,  and  two 
belonging  to  the  order.  They  had  forty  knights  on 
board,  and  seven  hundred  soldiers,  excellent  troops, 
drawn  chiefly  from  the  Spanish  garrisons  in  Italy. 
The  vessels  were  placed  under  command  of  Don 
Juan  de  Cardona^  who  was  instructed  to  return 
without  attempting  to  land,  should  he  find  St.  £hno 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Cardona,  who  seems  to 
have  had  a  good  share  of  the  timid,  vacillating 
policy  of  his  superior,  fearful  of  the  Ottoman  fleets 
stood  off  and  on  for  some  days,  without  approaching 
the  island.  During  this  time  St  Elmo  was  taken. 
Gardona,  ignorant  of  the  &ct,  steered  towards  the 
south,  and  finally  anchored  off  Pietra  Negra,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  island.  Here  one  of  the  knighte 
was  permitted  to  go  on  shore  to  collect  information. 
He  there  learned  the  fate  of  St.  Elmo ;  but,  as  he 
carefully  concealed  the  tidings,  the  rest  of  the  forces 
were  speedily  landed,  and  Cardona,  with  his  galleys, 
was  soon  on  the  way  to  Sicily. 

The  detachment  was  under  the  command  of  the 
Chevalier  de  Robles,  a  brave  soldier,  and  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  men  of  the  order.  Under  cover  of 
night,  he  passed  within  gun-shot  of  the  Turkish  lines 
without  being  discovered,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
bring  his  men  in  safety  to  the  side  of  the  English 
harbour  opposite  to  II  Borgo,  which  it  washes  on  the 
north.  There  he  found  boats  awaiting  his  arrival. 
They  had  been  provided  by  the  grand  master,  who 
was  apprised  of  his  movementa  A  thick  fog  lay 
upon  the   waters;   and  under  ite  friendly  mantle 
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Bobles  and  his  troops  crossed  over  in  safety  to  the 
town,  where  they  were  welcomed  by  the  knights, 
who  joyfully  greeted  the  brave  companions  that  had 
come  to  share  with  them  the  perils  of  the  siege.' 

While  this  was  going  on,  Mustapha,  the  Turkish 
commander,  had  been  revolving  in  his  mind  whether 
it  were  not  possible  to  gain  his  ends  by  negotiation 
instead  of  war,  and  thus  be  spared  the  waste  of  life 
which  the  capture  of  St.  Elmo  had  cost  him.  He 
flattered  himself  that  La  Valette,  taking  warning  by 
the  fate  of  that  fortress,  might  be  brought  to  capitu- 
late on  fair  and  honourable  terms.  He  accordingly 
sent  a  messenger  with  a  summons  to  the  grand 
master  to  deliver  up  the  island,  on  the  assurance  of 
a  free  passage  for  himself  and  his  followers,  with  all 
their  effects,  to  Sicily. 

The  envoy  chosen  was  a  Greek  slave, — an  old  man, 
who  had  liVed  from  boyhood  in  captivity.  Under 
protection  of  a  flag  of  truce,  the  slave  gained  admis- 
sion into  St.  Angelo,  and  was  conducted  blindfold  to 
the  presence  of  the  grand  master.  He  there  delivered 
his  message.  La  Valette  calmly  listened,  but  without 
deigning  to  reply ;  and  when  the  speaker  had  ended, 
the  stern  chief  ordered  him  to  be  taken  from  his  pre- 
sence and  instantly  hanged.  The  wretched  man  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  grand  master,  beseeching 
him  to  spare  his  life,  and  protesting  that  he  was  but 
a  poor  slave,  and  had  come,  against  his  will,  in 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  Turkish  general 
La  Valette,  who  had  probably  no  intention  from  the 
first  to  have  his  order  carried  into  execution,  affected 
to  relent,  declaring,  however,  that  should  any  other 
messenger  venture  hereafter  to  insult  him  with  the 

*  Vertot,  Knights  of  Malta,  riosa  Dofensa  de  Malta,  p.  94. — 
voL  iii.  p.  4. — Ba^bi,  Yerdadera  Sagredo,  Monaroas  Othomanoa, 
Eelacion,  fol.  64. — Calderon,  Glo-      p.  296. 
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like  proposals  lie  should  not  escape  so  easily.  The 
terrified  old  man  was  then  dismissed.  As  he  left  the 
presence,  he  was  led  through  long  files  of  the  soldiery 
drawn  up  in  imposing  array  and  was  shown  the 
strong  works  of  the  castle  of  St  Angelo.  "  Look," 
said  one  of  the  officers,  pointing  to  the  deep  ditch 
which  surrounded  the  fortress,  "  there  is  all  the  room 
we  can  afibrd  your  master,  but  it  is  deep  enough  to 
bury  him  and  his  folio wera"  The  slave,  though  a 
Christian,  could  not  be  persuaded  to  remain  and  take 
his  chance  with  the  besieged.  They  must  be  beaten 
in  the  end,  he  said,  and,  when  retaken  by  the  Turks, 
his  case  would  be  worse  than  ever/ 

There  was  now  no  alternative  for  Mustapha  but  to 
fight ;  and  he  had  not  lost  a  moment  since  the  fall  of 
StElmoinpushingforwardhisprepaxations.  Trenches 
had  been  opened  on  the  heights  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Coradin,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Great  Port, 
and  continued  on  a  line  that  stretched  to  Mount  St. 
Salvador.  Where  the  soil  was  too  hard  to  be  readily 
turned  up,  the  defences  were  continued  by  a  wall  of 
stone.  Along  the  heights,  on  different  points  of  the 
line,  batteries  were  established,  and  mounted  with 
guns  of  the  heaviest  calibre.  Batteries  were  also 
raised  on  the  high  ground  which,  under  the  name  of 
Mount  Sceberras,  divides  Port  Musiette  from  the 
Great  Port,  terminating  in  the  point  of  land  crowned 
by  St.  Elmo.  A  few  cannon  were  even  planted  by 
the  Turks  on  the  ruins  of  this  castle. 

Thus  the  Christian  fortresses  were  menaced  on 
every  point ;  and,  while  the  lines  of  the  besiegers  cut 
off  all  communication  on  the  land-side,  a  detachment 

*  Calderon,  Gloriosa  Defensa  de  — Cabrera,  Fllipe  Sec^iiKlo,  lib.  vi. 

Malta,,  p.  91. — Vertot,  Kiii«,'hts  of  cap.     26.  —  8;i'_rreJo,     Munarcaa 

Malta,  vol    iii.   p.  3. — De  Thou,  Othoinanos,  p.  246. 
Histoire  universelle,  torn,  v,  p.  67. 
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of  the  fleet,  blocking  up  the  entrance  to  the  Great 
Port>  effectually  cut  off  intercourse  by  sea.  The 
investment  by  land  and  by  sea  was  complete. 

Early  in  July  the  wide  circle  of  batteries,  mounting 
between  sixty  and  seventy  pieces  of  artillery,  opened 
its  converging  fire  on  the  fortresses,  the  towns,  and 
the  shipping,  which  lay  at  anchor  in  the  Port  of 
Galleys.  The  cannonade  was  returned  with  spirit 
by  the  guns  of  St  Angelo  and  St.  Michael,  well 
served  by  men  acquainted  with  their  duty.  So  soon 
as  the  breaches  were  practicable,  Mustapha  proposed 
to  begin  by  storming  St.  Michael,  the  weaker  of  the 
two  fortresses;  and  he  determined  to  make  the 
assault  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land.  It  would  not  be 
possible,  however,  to  bring  round  his  vessels  lying  in 
Port  Musiette  into  the  Great  Port  without  exposing 
them  to  the  guns  of  St.  Angelo.  He  resorted, 
therefore,  to  an  expedient  startling  enough,  but  not 
new  in  the  annals  of  warfare.  He  caused  a  large 
number  of  boats  to  be  dragged  across  the  high  land 
which  divides  the  two  harboura  This  toilsome  work 
was  performed  by  his  Christian  slaves ;  and  the  gar- 
rison beheld  with  astonishment  the  Turkish  flotilla 
descending  the  rugged  slopes  of  the  opposite  eminence 
and  finally  laimched  on  the  waters  of  the  inland 
basin.  No  less  than  eighty  boats,  some  of  them  of 
the  largest  size,  were  thus  transported  across  the 
heights. 

Having  completed  this  great  work,  Mustapha  made 
his  preparations  for  the  assault.  At  this  time  he 
was  joined  by  a  considerable  reinforcement  under 
Hassem,  the  Algerine  corsair,  who  commanded  at 
the  memorable  sieges  of  Oran  and  Mazarquivir. 
Struck  with  the  small  size  of  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo, 
Hassem  intimated  his  surprise  that  it  should  have 
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held  out  so  loner  aorainst  the  Turkish  arms  ;  and  he 
besought  Mustapha  to  intrust  him  with  the  conduct 
of  the  assault  that  was  to  be  made  on  Fort  St. 
Michael  The  Turkish  general,  not  unwilling  that 
the  presumptuous  young  chief  should  himself  prove 
the  temper  of  the  Maltese  swords,  readily  gave  him 
the  command,  and  the  day  was  fixed  for  the  attack. 

Fortunatelv,  at  this  time,  a  deserter,  a  man  of 
some  consequence  in  the  Turkish  army,  crossed  over 
to  II  Borgo  and  acquainted  the  grand  master  with 
the  designs  of  the  enemy.     La  Sangle  was  defended 
on  the  north,  as  aheady  noticed,  by  a  strong  iron 
chain,  which,  stretching  across  the  Port  of  Galleys  at 
its  mouth,  would  prevent  the  approach  of  boats  in  that 
direction.     La  Valette  now  caused  a  row  of  palisades 
to  be  sunk  in  the  mud,  at  the  bottom  of  the  harbour,  in 
a  line  extending  from  the  extreme  point  of  La  Sangle 
to  the  foot  of  Mount  Coradin.     These  were  bound 
together  by  heavy  chains,  so  well  secured  as  to  oppose 
an  effectual  barrier  to  the  passage  of  the  Turkish 
flotilla.     The  length  of  this  barricade  was  not  great. 
But  it  was  a  work  of  much  difficulty — not  the  less  so 
that  it  was  necessary  to  perform  it  in  the  night,  in 
order  to  secure  the  workmen  from  the  enemy  s  guns. 
In  little   more   than   a  week   it  was  accomplished. 
Mustapha  sent  a  small  body  of  men,  excellent  swim- 
mers, armed  with  axes,  to  force  an  opening  in  the 
barrier.     They  had  done  some  mischief  to  the  work, 
when  a  party  of  Maltese,  swimming  out,  with  their 
swords  between  their  teeth,  fell  on  the  Turks,  beat 
them  off,  and  succeeded  in  restoring  the  palisades.* 

Early  in  the  morning,  on  the  fifteenth  of  July,  two 

•  Balbi,    Verdadera    Relacion,  vol.  iii.  pp.  4-7. — Cabier.i,  Filipe 

fol.  61,   62,   68.— Calderon,    Glo-  8eiTundo,lib.  vi.cap.26. — Herrera, 

rio3a  Defensa  de  Malta,  pp.  95-  Hiatoria  general,  lib.  xii.  cap.  7. 
100.— Yertot,  Knights  of  Malta, 
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cannon  in  the  Ottoman  lines,  from  opposite  sides  of 
the  Great  Port,  gave  the  signal  for  the  assault. 
Hassem  prepared  to  lead  it,  in  person,  on  the  land- 
side.  The  attack  by  water  he  intrusted  to  an  Alge- 
rine  corsair,  his  lieutenant.  Before  the  report  of  the 
cannon  had  died  away,  a  great  number  of  boats  were 
seen  by  the  gairison  of  St.  Michael  putting  off  from 
the  opposite  shore.  They  were  filled  with  troops, 
and  among  these,  to  judge  fit)m  their  dress,  were 
many  persons  of  condition.  The  account  is  given  by 
the  old  soldier  so  often  quoted,  who,  stationed  on  the 
bastion  of  the  Spur,  had  a  full  view  of  the  enemy. 
It  was  a  gay  spectacle,  these  Moslem  chiefs  in  their 
rich  Oriental  costumes,  with  their  gaudy-coloured 
turbans,  and  their  loose  flowing  mantles  of  crimson 
or  of  cloth  of  gold  and  silver  ;  the  beams  of  the  rising 
sun  glancing  on  their  polished  weapons, — their  bows 
of  delicate  workmanship,  their  scimitars  from  the 
forges  of  Alexandria  and  Damascus,  their  muskets  of 
Fez.*  "  It  was  a  beautifiil  sight  to  see,"  adds  the 
chronicler,  with  some  ndivetSy  "if  one  could  have 
looked  on  it  without  danger  to  himself"'' 

In  advance  of  the  squadron  came  two  or  three  boats, 
bearing  persons  whose  venerable  aspect  and  dark- 
coloured  robes  proclaimed  them  to  be  the  religious 
men  of  the  Moslems.  They  seemed  to  be  reciting 
from  a  volume  before  them,  and  muttering  what 
might  be  prayers  to  Allah,— pos3ibly  invoking  his 
vengeance  on  the  infidel  But  these  soon  dropped 
astern,  leaving  the  way  open  for  the  rest   of  the 

•  "No    avia  horabre  que    no  ricos  tu'-bantea."     Balbi,  Yerda* 

trnxesse  aljaba,  el  qne  menos  de  dera  Helacion,  foL  70. 

ffrana,  mnchoB  de  tela  de  oro»  j  '^  "  Cargadae    de    gente    tnuy 

de  plata,  y  damasco  carmesi,  y  lazida,  vista  por  cierto  may  lmda» 

may    buenas   escopetas    de    fez,  siao  faera  taa  peligrosa."    Ibid., 

dmitaras  de  Alexandria,  y  de  Da-  ubi  Bupnk 
masco,  aroos   may  finos,  y  may 
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flotilla,  which  steered  for  the  palisades^  with  the 
intention  evidently  of  forcing  a  passaga  But  the 
barrier  proved  too  strong  for  their  efforts;  and, 
chafed  by  the  musketiy  which  now  opened  on  them 
ftom  the  bastion,  the  Algerine  commander  threw 
himself  into  the  water,  which  was  somewhat  above 
his  girdle,  and,  followed  by  his  men,  advanced  boldly 
towards  the  shora 

Two  mortars  were  monnted  on  the  rampart  But^ 
through  some  mismanagement,  they  were  not  worked; 
and  the  assailants  were  allowed  to  reach  the  foot  of 
the  bastion,  which  they  prepared  to  carry  by  escalada 
Applying  their  ladders,  they  speedily  began  to  mount; 
when  they  were  assailed  by  showers  of  stones,  hand- 
grenades,  and  combustibles  of  various  kinds ;  while 
huge  fragments  of  rock  were  rolled  over  the  parapet^ 
crashing  men  and  ladders  and  scattering  them  in 
rain  below.  The  ramparts  were  covered  with  knights 
and  soldiers,  among  whom  the  stately  form  of  Antonio 
de  Zanoguerra,  the  commander  of  the  post,  was  con- 
spicuous, towering  above  his  comrades  and  cheering 
them  on  to  the  fight.  Meantime  the  assailants, 
mustering  like  a  swarm  of  hornets  to  the  attack, 
were  soon  seen  replacing  the  broken  ladders  and 
again  clambering  up  the  walls.  The  leading  files 
were  pushed  upward  by  those  below ;  yet  scarcely 
had  the  bold  adventurers  risen  above  the  parapet 
when  they  were  pierced  by  the  pikes  of  the  soldiers 
or  struck  down  by  the  swords  and  battle-axes  of  the 
knighta  At  this  crisis,  a  spark  unfortunately  falling 
into  the  magazine  of  combustibles,  it  took  fire,  and 
blew  up  with  a  terrific  explosion,  killing  or  maiming 
numbers  of  the  garrison,  and  rolling  volumes  of 
blinding  smoke  along  the  bastion.  The  besiegers 
profited  by  the  confusion  to  gain  a  footing  on  the 
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ramparts ;  and,  when  the  clouds  of  vapour  b^an  to 
dissipate,  the  garrison  were  astonished  to  find  their 
enemies  at  their  side,  and  a  number  of  small  banners, 
such  as  the  Turks  usually  bore  into  the  fight,  planted 
on  the  walls.  The  contest  now  raged  fiercer  than 
ever,  as  the  parties  fought  on  more  equal  terms, — 
the  Mussulmans  smarting  under  their  wounds,  and 
the  Christians  fired  with  the  recollection  of  St.  Elmo 
and  the  desire  of  avenging  their  slaughtered  brethren. 
The  struggle  continued  long  after  the  sun,  rising 
high  in  the  heavens,  poured  down  a  flood  of  heat  on 
the  combatants ;  and  the  garrison,  pressed  by 
superior  nimibers,  weary,  and  faint  with  wounds, 
were  hardly  able  to  keep  their  footing  on  the  slippery 
ground,  saturated  with  their  own  blood  and  that  o{ 
their  enemies.  Still  the  cheering  battle-cry  of  St. 
John  rose  in  the  air,  and  their  brave  leader,  Zano- 
guerra,  at  the  head  of  his  knights,  was  to  be  seen  in 
the  thickest  of  the  fight.  There  too  was  Brother 
Robert,  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  order,  with  a  sword  in 
one  hand  and  a  crucifix  in  the  other,  though  wounded 
himself,  rushing  among  the  ranks  and  exhorting  the 
men  to  "  fight  with  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
to  die  in  its  defence."* 

At  this  crisis,  the  commander,  Zanoguerra,  though 
clad  in  armour  of  proof,  was  hit  by  a  random  musket- 
shot,  which  stretched  him  lifeless  on  the  rampart 
At  his  fall  the  besiegers  set  up  a  shout  of  triumph, 
and  redoubled  their  efibrts.  It  would  now  have 
gone  hard  with  the  garrison  had  it  not  been  for  a 
timely  reinforcement  which  arrived  from  H  Borgo. 

•  **  Nuestro  predicador  fray  Ra-  a  bien  morir,  y  pelear  por  la  fe  de 

berto,  el  qual  en  todo  el  assalto  lean  Ohristo :  y  foe  nerido  este 

yya  por  todas  las  postas  con  nn  dia  an  patemiaad."     Bidbi,  Yei^ 

cmcitixo  en  la  una   mano,  y  la  dadera  Aelacion,  foL  7dL 
espada  en  la  otra:  animandonos 
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It  waa  sent  "by  la  Volette,  Trim  had  learned  the 
perilous  Btate  of  tiie  bastdon.  He  had,  not  long 
before  thi^  oaiued  a  floating  bridge  to  be  laid  acroas 
the  Port  of  GaQeja, — ^thtis  otmnecting  the  two  peoin- 
saks  with  each  other  and  a£G)Tding  a  much  leadler 
means  of  oommnnioation  tiian  befiure  exiated. 

While  this  waa  gdng  on,  a  powerM  reinforoement 
was  on  ita  way  to  Hm  auj^it  (tf  the  assailanta  Ten 
boats  of  the  hugeitt  nae,  having  a  tlioaaand  janizaries 
OD  board,  were  seem  adTancing  across  the  Great  Har- 
bour from  the  (^poeite  shora  Taking  warning  hy 
the  fate  <A  their  ooontiTmen,  thej  avoided  the  pali- 
Gades,  and,  poisning  a  more  northeriy  oonrse,  stood 
for  tbe  extreme  point  of  the  Spur.  By  so  doing 
they  espoeed  thraaadvea  to  Uie  fire  of  a  battory  in 
St  Angelo,  Bank  down  ahnoet  to  the  water'a  levd. 
It  was  tliia  depressed  condition  of  the  work,  that 
secured  it  from  the  notice  of  the  Turka  l^e  batteiy, 
mounted  with  five  guna,  was  commanded  by  the 
Chevalier  de  GuinJ,  who  ooolly  waited  until  the 
enemy  had  come  within  range  of  his  shot,  when  he  gave 
■  the  word  to  fire.  The  pieces  were  loaded  with  heavy 
balls,  and  with  bags  filled  with  chain  and  bits  of 
iroa  The  effect  of  the  discharge  was  terrible^  Nine  of 
the  barges  were  shattered  to  pieces,  and  immediately 
sank.*  The  water  was  covered  with  the  splinters  of 
the  vessels,  with  mutilated  trunks,  dissevered  limbs, 
fragments  of  clothes,  and  quantities  of  provisions  ;  for 
the  enemy  came  prepared  to  take  up  their  quarters 
permanently  in  the  fortress.  Amidst  the  dismal 
wreck  a  few  wretches  were  to  be  seen  struggling 
with  the  waves  and  calling  on  theu:  comrades  tor 

•  "Echo   nneva    barcas    dclaa      ochociento* Turcos."    Balbi,  Ver- 
majorea  a  fondo  que  no  bs  eaivo      dudera  Uul&oion,  foL  72. 
ningnno,  j  anria  ea  eatM  boroaa 
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help.  But  those  in  the  surviving  boat,  when  they 
had  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  explosion,  had 
no  mind  to  remain  longer  in  so  perilous  a  position, 
but  made  the  best  of  their  way  back  to  the  shore, 
leavmg  their  companions  to  their  fate.  Day  after 
day  the  waves  threw  upon  the  strand  the  corpses  of 
the  drowned  men ;  and  the  Maltese  divers  long  con- 
tinued to  drag  up  from  the  bottom  rich  articles  of 
wearing-apparel,  ornaments,  and  even  purses  of 
money,  which  had  been  upon  the  persons  of  the 
janizariea  Eight  hundred  are  said  to  have  perished 
by  this  disaster,  which  may,  not  improbably,  have 
decided  the  fate  of  the  fortress  ;  for  the  strength  of 
the  reinforcement  would  have  been  more  than  a 
match  for  that  sent  by  La  Valette  to  the  support  of 
the  garrison.** 

Meanwhile,  the  succours  detached  by  the  grand 
master  had  no  sooner  entered  the  bastion  than,  seeing 
their  brethren  so  hard  beset,  and  the  Moslem  flags 
planted  along  the  parapet,  they  cried  their  war- cry 
and  fell  furiously  on  the  enemy.  In  this  they  were 
well  supported  by  the  garrison,  who  gathered  strength 
at  the  sight  of  the  reinforcement.  The  Turks,  now 
pressed  on  all  sides,  gave  way.  Some  succeeded  in 
making  their  escape  by  the  ladders,  as  they  had 
entered.  Others  were  hurled  down  on  the  rocks 
below.  Most,  turning  on  their  assailants,  fell  fighting 
on  the  rampart  which  they  had  so  nearly  won.  Those 
who  escaped  hurried  to  the  shore,  hoping  to  gain  the 
boats,  which  lay  off  at  some  distance  ;  when  a  detach- 
ment, sallying  from  the  bastion,  intercepted  their 

^  This    seems   to    have   been  barcas  ya  dichas  echavan  sn  gete 

Balbi's  opinioD :  "  En  conclasion,  en  tierra,  no  les  padieramos  re- 

lacasamatadelcomendadorGairal  sistir  en  ningana  manera."    Yer« 

foe  este  dia  a  jnyzio  de  todos  la  dadera  Relacion,  ioL  7«1 
salvacion  de  la  Isla,  porqae  ai  las 
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flight.  Thus  at  bay,  they  had  no  alternative  but  to 
fight.  But  their  spirit  was  gone;  and  they  were 
easily  hewed  down  by  their  pursuers.  Some,  throw- 
ing themselves  on  their  knees,  piteously  begged  for 
mercy.  "  Such  mercy,''  shouted  the  victors,  "  as  you 
showed  at  St.  E!mo  1  "  and  buried  their  daggers  in 
their  bodies. 

While  this  bloody  work  was  going  on  below,  the 
knights  and  soldiers  gathered  on  the  exposed  points 
of  the  bastion  above  presented  an  obvious  mark  to 
the  Turkish  guns  across  the  water,  which  had  not 
been  worked  during  the  assault,  for  fear  of  injuring 
the  assailants.  Now  that  the  Turks  had  vanished 
from  the  ramparts,  some  heavy  shot  were  thrown 
among  the  Christians,  with  fatal  effect.  Among 
others  who  were  slain  was  Frederick  de  Toledo,  a 
son  of  the  viceroy  of  Sicily.  He  was  a  young  knight 
of  great  promise,  and  was  under  the  especial  care  of 
the  grand  master,  who  kept  him  constantly  near  his 
person.  But  when  the  generous  youth  learned  the 
extremity  to  which  his  brethren  in  La  Sangle  were 
reduced,  he  secretly  joined  the  reinforcement  which 
was  going  to  their  relief,  and  did  his  duty  like  a  good 
knight  in  the  combat  which  followed.  While  on  the 
rampart,  he  was  struck  down  by  a  cannon-shot ;  and 
a  splinter  from  his  cuirass  mortally  wounded  a 
comrade  to  whom  he  was  speaking  at  the  time. 

While  the  fight  was  thus  going  on  at  the  Spur, 
Hassem  was  storming  the  breach  of  Fort  St.  Michael, 
on  the  opposite  quarter.  The  storming-party,  con- 
sisting of  both  Moors  and  Turks,  rushed  to  the 
assault  with  their  usual  intrepidity.  But  they  found 
a  very  different  enemy  from  the  spectral  forms  which, 
wasted  by  toil  and  suffering,  had  opposed  so  ineffee- 

^  Vertot,  Knights  of  Malta,  vol  iii.  p.  18. 
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tual  a  resistance  in  the  last  days  of  St.  Elmo.  In 
vain  did  the  rushins:  tide  of  assailants  endeavour  to 
force  an  opening  tWgh  the  stem  array  of  warriors, 
which,  like  a  wall  of  iron,  now  filled  np  the  breach. 
Recoiling  in  confusion,  the  leading  files  fell  back  upon 
the  rear,  and  all  was  disorder.  But  Hassem  soon 
reformed  his  ranks,  and  again  led  them  to  the  charge. 
Again  they  were  repulsed  with  loss ;  but,  as  firesh 
troops  came  to  their  aid,  the  little  garrison  must 
have  been  borne  down  by  numbers,  had  not  their 
comrades,  flushed  with  their  recent  victory  at  the 
bastion,  hurried  to  their  support,  and.  sweeping  Uke 
a  whirlwind  through  the  breach,  driven  the  enemy 
with  dreadful  carnage  along  the  slope  and  compelled 
him  to  take  refuge  in  his  trenches. 

Thus  ended  the  first  assault  of  the  besiegers  since 
the  fall  of  St.  Elmo.  The  success  of  the  Christians 
was  completa  Between  three  and  four  thousand 
Mussulmans,  including  those  who  were  drowned, — 
according  to  the  Maltese  statements, — fell  in  the 
two  attacks  on  the  fortress  and  the  bastion.  But 
the  arithmetic  of  an  enemy  is  not  apt  to  be  exact.'* 
The  loss  of  the  Christians  did  not  exceed  two  hun- 
dred. Even  this  was  a  heavy  loss  to  the  besieged, 
and  included  some  of  their  best  knights,  to  say 
nothing  of  others  disabled  by  their  wounds.  Still,  it 
was  a  signal  victory ;  and  its  influence  was  felt  in 
raising  the  spirits  of  the  besieged  and  in  inspiring 
them  with  confidenca  La  Valette  was  careful  to 
cherish  these  feelings.  The  knights,  followed  by  the 
whole  population  of  H  Borgo,  went  in  solemn  pro- 
cession to  the  great  church  of  St  Lawrence,  where 

1*  Compare  Yertot,  Knights  of  raises  the  snm  total  of  the  killed 

Malta,  vol  iii.  p.  13,  and  Balbi«  to  a  somewhat  higher  figure  than 

Verdadera  Kelacion,  fol.  73. — ^The  the   abb^,— oalling    it   fall   Ibar 

latter  chronicler,  for  a  wonder,  thousand. 
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Te  Deum  was  chanted,  while  the  colours  taken  from 
the  infidel  were  suspended  from  the  walls  as  glorious 
trophies  of  the  victory." 

Mustapha  now  found  that  the  spirit  of  the  be- 
sieged, far  from  being  broken  by  their  late  reverses, 
was  higher  than  ever,  as  their  resources  were  greater, 
and  their  fortifications  stronger,  than  those  of  St. 
Elmo.  He  saw  the  necessity  of  proceeding  with 
greater  caution.  He  resolved  to  level  the  defences 
of  the  Christians  with  the  ground,  and  then,  com- 
bining  the  whole  strength  of  his  forces,  make  simul- 
taneous  assaults  on  II  Borgo  and  St.  Michael.  His 
first  step  was  to  continue  his  line  of  intrenchments 
below  St.  Salvador  to  the  water's  edge,  and  thus  cut 
off  the  enemy's  communication  with  the  opposite  side 
of  the  English  Port,  by  means  of  which  the  late  rein- 
forcement from  Sicily  had  reached  him.  He  further 
strengthened  the  battery  on  St.  Salvador,  arming  it 
with  sixteen  guns, — two  of  them  of  such  enormous 
calibre  as  to  throw  stone  bullets  of  three  hundred 
pounds'  weight. 

From  this  ponderous  battery  he  now  opened  a 
crushing  fire  on  the  neighbouring  bastion  of  Castile, 
and  on  the  quarter  of  II  Borgo  lying  nearest  to  it. 
The  storm  of  marble  and  metal  that  fell  upon  the 
houses,  though  these  were  built  of  stone,  soon  laid 
many  of  them  in  ruins ;  and  the  shot,  sweeping  the 
streets,  killed  numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  including 
women  and  children.     La  Valette  caused  ban-iers  of 

"  The  particulars  of  the  assaults  verselle,  torn.  v.  pp.  72-74;  Ca- 

on  St.  Michael  and  the  Spur  are  brera,  Filipc  Sccruiido,  lib.  v.  cap. 

given  by    lialbi,  Verdadera  Rela-  26;    Heirera,   Historia    general, 

cion,  ibl.  61-74  ;  and  with  more  or  lib.  xii.  cap.  7;  iSagredo,  Mouar- 

less  inaccuracy  lay  Vertot, Knights  cas    Othomanoe,    p.   'J -16;    Cam- 

of  ;Malta,  vol.  iii.  pp.  8-13;  Calde-  pana,  Vita  di    Filippo    Secondo, 

ron,GlorioaaDefensadeMalta,p^>.  torn.  ii.  ]>.  160. 
110-116;  DeThou,  Histoire  um- 
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solid  masoniy  to  be  raised  across  the  streets  for  the 
protection  of  the  citizena  As  this  was  a  work  of 
great  danger,  he  put  his  slaves  upon  it,  trusting,  too, 
that  the  enemy  might  be  induced  to  mitigate  his  fire 
from  tenderness  for  the  lives  of  his  Moslem  brethren* 
But  in  such  an  expectation  he  greatly  erred.  More 
than  five  hundred  slaves  fell  under  the  incessant 
volleys  of  the  besiegers ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  most 
severe,  indeed  cruel  treatment,  that  these  unfortimate 
beings  could  be  made  to  resume  their  laboura" 

La  Valette  at  this  time,  in  order  to  protect  the 
town  against  assault  on  the  side  of  the  English  Port, 
caused  a  number  of  vessels  laden  with  heavy  stones 
to  be  sunk  not  far  from  shore.  They  were  further 
secured  by  anchors  bound  to  one  another  with  chains, 
forming  altogether  an  impenetrable  barrier  against 
any  approach  by  water. 

The  inhabitants  of  II  Borgo,  as  well  as  the  soldiers, 
were  now  active  in  preparations  for  defence.  Some 
untwisted  large  ropes  and  cables  to  get  materials 
for  making  bags  to  serve  as  gabiona  Some  were 
busy  with  manufacturing  different  sorts  of  fireworks, 
much  relied  on  as  a  means  of  defence  by  the  besieged. 
Others  were  employed  in  breaking  up  the  large 
stones  from  the  ruined  buildings  into  smaller  ones, 
which  proved  efficient  missiles  when  hurled  on  the 
heads  of  the  assailants  below.  But  the  greatest  and 
most  incessant  labour  was  that  of  repairing  the 
breaches,  or  of  constructing  retrenchments  to  defend 
theni.     The  sound  of  the  hammer  and  the  saw  was 


"  Cmel  indeed,  ac^ordinff  to 
the  report  of  Balbi,  who  tells  ti8 
that  the  Christians  cut  off  the 
ears  of  the  more  refractory,  and 
even  put  some  of  them  to  death, — 
pour  eiiGOurager  lea  aiUrea :  **  Han 
muerto  en  esta  jomada  al  trabajo 
mas  de  qtunientos  esolavos ;  mas 


los  pobres  llegaron  atal  de  puros 
cansados  y  acabados  del  trabajo 
continuo,  que  no  podian  estar  en 
pie,  y  Be  dexavan  cortarlas  orejas 
y  matar,  por  no  poder  trabajar 
mas."  Baibiy  Verdadera  Bela* 
don,  f oL  66. 
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OTOTwIiere  to  tie  heard,  llie  firea  of  the  fbigee  were 
never  Bofiered  to  go  out.  ThB  ham  nf  labour  was  as 
nmntennitting  tJmm^^ioat  the  dfj  as  in  ibe  aeaacm 
of  peace ;  bat  with  a  yeiy  difEezent  eod." 

Over  nil  thflee  laboon  the  grand  master  ezeideed 
a  careful  superinteodenoe.  He  was  always  on  the 
spot  where  his  preeenoe  was  needed.  His  eye  seemed 
never  to  slumber.  He  peifonced  maaj  of  the  duties 
of  a  soldier,  as  well  as  of  a  oommander.  He  nutde 
the  rounds  constantly  in  the  night,  to  see  that  all 
was  well  and  that  the  eentinelB  were  at  d»ir  posta 
On  these  occa^os  he  freely  exposed  himself  to 
danger,  sho^ving  a  oarelessness  of  his  own  saf^  that 
called  forth  more  than  once  the  remonstruioee  ol  his 
brethren.  He  was  indeed  watohfal  over  aH,  says 
the  old  chronicler  who  witoessed  it ;  showing  no  dgn 
of  apprehentiion  in  his  valiant  coantoianoe,  but  by 
his  noble  presence  giving  heart  and  animation  to  his 
follow  era." 

Yet  the  stoutest  heart  which  witnessed  the  scene 
might  well  have  thrilled  with  apprehension.  Far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  the  lines  of  the  Moslem  army 
stretched  over  hill  and  valley ;  while  a  deafening 
roar  of  artillery  firom  fourteen  batteries  shook  the 
solid  earth,  and,  borne  across  the  waters  for  more 
ihaji  a  hundred  miles,  sounded  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Syracuse  and  Catania  like  the  mutterings  of  distant 
thunder."    In  the  midst  of  this  turmoil,  and  encom- 

"  Bftibi,   Terdaden  Belacion,  "  "  Lnego  qne  todns  eatas  b*- 

ibl.  67,  77. — Vertot,  EnighU  of  terioa    comeiifaron    de    batir,   j 

Malta,  vol.  iiu  p.  18. — Campana,  todas  en  an  tiempo,  era  tanto  el 

Tita  di  Filippo  Secundo,  torn,  ii,  mydo    y    temblor    que     parecia 

p.  160.  qnererse  acabar  el  inudo.  j  pne- 

**  "Ed  fin  era  tntododili);ent«,  dese  bien  CT«erqaeelnivdofaeMO 

tigilanta  J  animoso,  j  jamas  ae  tal.poeB  Maentiamnjclaramente 

WnoBoio  en  sn  valeroao  iemblante  dende  ^rago^a,;  dende  Catania, 

ningnna  lefiol  de  temor,  antes  con  qne  aj  dento  ;  veynte  millas  ds 

fn    preeencia    dara    eafnerfo    y  Malta    a    rata*     doa    cindades." 

animo  ^BOBcavalleros  y  soldadot."  BalbitYexdadera  Belaoiou,  foL  78. 
Balln,  Vardaden  Belaoion,  toL  77. 
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passed  by  the  glittering  lines  of  the  besiegers,  the 
two  Christian  fortresses  might  be  dimly  discerned 
amidst  volumes  of  fire  and  smoke,  which,  rolling 
darkly  round  their  summits,  almost  hid  jfrom  view  the 
banner  of  St.  John  proudly  waving  in  the  breeze,  as 
in  defiance  of  the  enemy. 

But  the  situation  of  the  garrison,  as  the  works 
crumbled  under  the  stroke  of  the  bullet,  became 
every  day  more  critical  La  Valette  contrived  to 
send  information  of  it  to  the  viceroy  of  Sicily,  urging 
him  to  delay  his  coming  no  longer,  if  he  would  save 
the  island.  But,  strange  to  say,  such  was  the  timid 
policy  that  had  crept  into  the  viceroy's  councils  that 
it  was  seriously  discussed  whether  it  was  expedient 
to  send  aid  at  all  to  the  Knights  of  Malta !  Some 
insisted  that  there  was  no  obligation  on  Spain  to 
take  any  part  in  the  quarrel,  and  that  the  knights 
should  be  left  to  fight  out  the  battle  with  the  Turks 
in  Malta,  as  they  had  before  done  in  Rhodes.  Others 
remonstrated  agamst  this,  declaring  it  would  be  an 
eternal  blot  on  the  scutcheon  of  Castile  if  she  should 
desert  in  their  need  the  brave  chivalry  who  for  so 
many  years  had  been  fighting  the  battles  of  Chris- 
tendom. The  king  of  Spain,  in  particular,  as  the 
feudatory  sovereign  of  the  order,  was  bound  to 
protect  the  island  from  the  Turks,  who  moreover, 
once  in  possession  of  it,  would  prove  the  most 
terrible  scourge  that  ever  fell  on  the  commerce  of 
the  Mediterranean.  The  more  generous,  happily  the 
more  politic,  counsel  prevailed  ;  and  the  viceroy  con- 
trived to  convey  an  assurance  to  the  grand  master 
that  if  he  could  hold  out  till  the  end  of  the  following 
month  he  would  come  with  sixteen  thousand  men  to 
his  relief." 

But  this  was  a  long  period  for  men  in  extremity  to 

^  yertot»  Knights  of  Malta*  voL  lii  pp.  21, 22. 
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wait.  La  Valette  saw  with  grief  how  much  deceived 
he  had  been  in  thus  leaning  on  the  viceroy.  He 
determined  to  disappoint  his  brethren  no  longer 
by  holding  out  delusive  promises  of  succour.  "  The 
only  succour  to  be  relied  on,"  he  said,  "  was  that  of 
Almighty  God.  He  who  has  hitherto  preserved  his 
children  from  danger  will  not  now  abandon  them."** 
La  Valette  reminded  his  followers  that  they  were 
the  soldiers  of  Heaven,  fighting  for  the  Faith,  for 
liberty  and  lifa  "  Should  the  enemy  prevail,"  he 
added,  with  a  politic  suggestion,  "the  Christians 
could  expect  no  better  fate  than  that  of  their  com- 
rades in  St.  Elmo."  The  grand  master's  admonition 
was  not  lost  upon  the  soldiera  "  Every  man  of  us," 
says  Balbi,  "  resolved  to  die  rather  than  surrender, 
and  to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  possible.  From  that 
hour  no  man  talked  of  succours.  "* 

One  of  those  spiritual  weapons  from  the  papal 
armoury,  which  have  sometimes  proved  of  singular 
efficacy  in  times  of  need,  came  now  most  Reasonably 
to  the  aid  of  La  Valette.  A  bull  of  Pius  the  Fourth 
granted  plenary  indulgence  for  all  the  sins  wliich 
had  been  committed  by  those  engaged  in  this  holy 
war  against  the  Moslema  "  There  were  few,"  says 
the  chronicler,  "  either  women  or  men,  old  enough 
to  appreciate  it,  who  did  not  strive  to  merit  this 
grace  by  most  earnest  devotion  to  the  cause,  and 
who  did  not  have  entire  faith  that  all  who  died  in  the 
good  work  would  be  at  once  received  into  glory."^' 

Incc^o  f lie  divtilpfada,  y  asi  toda  la 
gente  so  determino  de  primero 
morir  que  venir  a  manos  de  turcos 
vivos,  j)ero  tambien  se  determiuo 
de  vender  muy  bien  bus  vidas,  y 
asi  ya  no  se  tratava  do  socorro.  * 
Balbi,   Verdadera    llolacion,   ubi 


^  "  Dixo  pnblicamente,  que  el 
no  aj^uardava  socorro  ya  sino  era 
del  omnipotente  Dios  el  qual  era 
el  soccorro  verdadero,  y  ei  que 
hasta  entonces  nos  havia  librado, 
y  que  ni  ma:s  ni  inenos  nos  libraria 
por  el  avenir,  dclas  manos  delos 
enemigos  de  su  santa  fee."  Balbi, 
Verdadera  Relacion,  fol.  81. 

••  •*  Esta  habla  del  gran  Maestre 


Bupra. 

'^  "No  quedohorabre  ni  muger 
de  edad  para  ello  que  no  lo  ;]:anasse 
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More  than  two  weeks  had  elapsed  since  the  at- 
tempty  so  disastrous  to  the  Turks,  on  the  fortress  of 
St.  Michael  During  this  time  they  had  kept  up 
an  unintermitting  fire  on  the  Christian  fortifications  ; 
and  the  efiect  was  visible  in  more  than  one  fearful 
gap,  which  invited  the  assault  of  the  enemy.  The 
second  of  August  was  accordingly  fixed  on  as  the 
day  for  a  general  attack,  to  be  made  on  both  Fort 
St.  Michael  and  on  the  bastion  of  Castile,  which, 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  English  Port,  eastward 
of  II  Borgo,  flanked  the  line  of  defence  on  that 
quarter.  Mustapha  was  to  conduct  in  person  the 
operations  against  the  fort ;  the  assault  on  the 
bastion  he  intrusted  to  Piali ; — a  division  of  the 
command  by  which  the  ambition  of  the  rival  chiefs 
would  be  roused  to  the  utmost. 

Fortunately,  La  Valette  obtained  notice,  through 
some  deserters,  of  the  plans  of  the  Turkish  com- 
manders, and  made  his  preparations  accordingly.  On 
the  morning  of  the  second,  Piali's  men,  at  the  ap- 
pointed signal,  moved  briskly  forward  to  the  assault. 
They  soon  crossed  the  ditch,  but  partially  filled  with 
the  ruins  of  the  rampart,  scaled  the  ascent  in  face  of 
a  sharp  fire  of  musketry,  and  stood  at  length,  with 
ranks  somewhat  shattered,  on  the  summit  of  the 
breach.  But  here  they  were  opposed  by  retrench- 
ments within,  thrown  up  by  the  besieged,  from 
behind  which  they  now  poured  such  heavy  volleys 
among  the  assailants  as  staggered  the  front  of  the 
column  and  compelled  it  to  fall  back  some  paces  in 
the  rear.  Here  it  was  encountered  by  those  pushing 
forward  firom  below;  and  some  confusion  ensued 
This  was  mcreased  by  the  vigour  with  which  the  gar- 
rison  now  plied  their  musketry  from  the  ramparts, 

con  devocioa  grandissima,  y  con      ala  gloria,  mnriendo  en  la  jor- 
muy  firme  esperan^a  j  fe  de  yr     nada."    Ibid.,  foL  7L 
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hurling  down  at  the  same  time  heavy  logs,  hand- 
grenades,  and  torrents  of  scalding  pitch  on  the  heads 
of  the  assailing  column,  which,  blinded  and  stagger- 
ing  under  the  shock,  reeled  to  and  fro  like  a  drunken 
man.  To  add  to  their  distress,  the  feet  of  the 
soldiers  were  torn  and  entangled  among  the  spikes 
which  had  been  thickly  set  in  the  ruins  of  the  breach 
by  the  besieged.  Woe  to  him  who  fell  I  Hi3 
writhing  body  was  soon  trampled  under  the  presa 
In  vain  the  Moslem  chiefs  endeavoured  to  restore 
order.  Their  voices  were  lost  in  the  wild  uproar 
that  raged  around.  At  this  crisis  the  knighte^ 
charging  at  the  head  of  their  followers,  cleared  the 
breX^and  drove  a>e  enemy  with  lo»  into  hi, 
trenches. 

There  the  broken  column  soon  reformed,  and, 
strengthened  by  fresh  troops,  was  again  brought  to 
the  attack.  But  thifl  gave  a  respite  to  the  garrison, 
which  La  Valette  improved  by  causing  refreshments 
to  be  served  to  the  soldiers.  By  his  provident  care, 
skins  containing  wine  and  water,  with  rations  of 
bread,  were  placed  near  the  points  of  attack,  to  be 
distributed  among  the  men."  The  garrison,  thus 
strengthened,  were  enabled  to  meet  the  additional 
forces  brought  against  them  by  the  enemy  ;  and  the 
refreshments  on  the  one  side  were  made,  in  some 
sort,  to  counterbalance  the  reinforcements  on  the 
other.  Vessels  filled  with  salt  and  water  were  also 
at  hand,  to  bathe  the  wounds  of  such  as  were  injured 
by  the  fireworks.  "Without  these  various  precau- 
tions,'' says  the  chronicler,  "it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  so  few  men  as  we  were  to  keep  our 

•*"  Tenia  mandado,  quo  en  todos  aguado,  y  pan  para  refrescar  bu 

lo8  diafl  de  assalto  se   llovassen  gente,  pues  de  ^ente  no   podia." 

por  todas  las  postas  adonde  se  Salbi,  VerJadcra  Relacion,  fol.  91. 
peleasse,  mnclios  buyvelosdevino 
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ground  against  such  a  host  as  now  assailed  us  on 
every  quarter."" 

Again  and  again  the  discomfited  Turks  gathered 
strength  for  anew  assault,  and  as  often  they  were 
repulsed  with  the  same  loss  as  before, — till  Piali 
drew  off  his  dispirited  legions,  and  abandoned  aU 
further  attempts  for  that  day. 

It  fexed  no  better  on  the  other  quarter,  where  the 
besiegers,  under  the  eye  of  the  commander-in-chie^ 
were  storming  the  fortress  of  St.  Michael.  On  eveiy 
point  the  stout-hearted  chivalry  of  St.  John  were 
victorioua     But  victory  was  bought  at  a  heavy  price. 

The  Turks  returned  to  the  attack  on  the  day 
following,  and  on  each  succeeding  day.  It  was 
evidently  their  purpose  to  profit  by  their  superior 
numbers  to  harass  the  besieged  and  reduce  them  to 
a  state  of  exhaustion.  One  of  these  assaults  was 
near  being  attended  with  fatal  consequences. 

A  mine  which  ran  under  the  bastion  of  Castile  was 
sprung,  and  brought  down  a  wide  extent  of  the  ram- 
part. The  enemy,  prepared  for  the  event,  mounting 
the  smoking  ruins,  poured  through  the  undefended 
breach, — or  defended  only  by  a  handful  of  the  garri- 
son, who  were  taken  unawarea  The  next  minute, 
the  great  standard  of  the  Ottomans  was  planted  on 
the  walla  The  alarm  was  rsused.  In  a  few  moments 
the  enemy  would  have  been  in  the  heart  of  the  town. 
An  ecclesiastic  of  the  order.  Brother  William  by 
name,  terrified  at  the  sight,  made  all  haste  to  the 
grand  master,  then  at  his  usual  station  in  the  public 
square.  Rushing  into  his  presence,  the  priest  called 
on  him  to  take  refuge,  while  he  could,  in  the  castle 

"*  **  Si  todas  estas  bnenas  or-  tanta  fnria  pertinacia,  principal- 
denes  no  nviera,  no  bastaran  mete  siendo  nosotros  tan  pooos,  j 
f  aer^as  hnmanas  para  resistir  a     ellos  tantos."    Ibid,  ubi  sapnk 
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of  St.  Angela,  as  the  enemy  had  brokeD  into  the 
town.  But  the  dauntless  diie^  snatching  up  his 
pike,  with  no  other  protection  than  his  hehnet^  and 
calling  out  to  those  around  him,  **  Now  is  the  time  I 
let  us  die  together  I**-^  hurried  to  the  scene  of  action, 
where,  rallying  his  followers,  he  fell  furiously  on  the 
enemy.  A  sharp  struggle  ensued.  More  than  one 
knight  was  struck  down  by  La  Yalette's  sida  He 
himself  was  wounded  in  the  leg  by  the  splinter  of  a 
hand-grenade.  The  alarm-bell  of  the  city  rang  vio- 
lently. The  cry  was  raised  that  the  grand  master 
was  in  danger.  Knights,  soldiers,  and  townsmen 
came  rushing  to  the  spot.  Even  the  sick  sprang 
from  their  beds  and  made  such  haste  as  they  could  to 
the  rescua  The  Moslems,  pressed  on  all  sides,  and 
shaken  by  the  resolute  charge,  fell  back  slowly  on  the 
breach. 

The  cavaliers  would  now  fiiin  have  persuaded  the 
grand  master,  who  was  still  standing  among  a  heap  of 
the  slain,  to  retire  to  some  place  of  safety  and  leave 
the  issue  of  the  battle  to  his  companions.  But, 
fixing  his  eye  on  the  Ottoman  standard,  still  floating 
above  the  walls,  he  mournfully  shook  his  head,  in 
token  of  his  resolution  to  remain.  The  garrison, 
spurred  on  by  shame  and  indignation,  again  charged 
the  Moslems,  with  greater  fury  than  before.  The 
coloins,  wrenched  from  the  ramparts,  were  torn  to 
shreds  in  the  struggle.  The  Christians  prevailed  ; 
and  the  Turks,  quaiUng  before  their  invincible  spirit, 
were  compelled,  after  a  long  and  bloody  contest,  to 
abandon  the  works  they  had  so  nearly  won. 

Still  the  grand  master,  far  from  retiring,  took  up 

•*  "El  KTiin  Maostre  sin  mu-  todos  cavalleros,  q  ov  es  el  dia." 
dame,  ni  altrrarsed*' HUBemblanto  Balbi,  Verdadera  Kclacion,  iol. 
valeroBO,  diio,  Vaiuos  a  luorir  alia      90. 
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his  quarters  for  the  night  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
breach.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  enemy  would 
return  under  cover  of  the  darkness  and  renew  the 
assault  before  the  garrison  had  time  to  throw  up 
retrenchmenta  It  was  in  vain  his  companions  be- 
sought him  to  withdraw,  to  leave  the  fight  to  them, 
and  not  to  risk  a  life  so  precious  to  the  community. 
"  And  how  can  an  old  man  like  me/'  he  said,  "  end 
his  life  more  gloriously  than  when  surrounded  by  his 
brethren  and  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Cross  ?"*• 

La  Valette  was  right  in  his  conjecture.  No  sooner 
had  the  darkness  fallen  than  the  Turkish  host,  again 
under  arms,  came  surging  on  across  the  ruins  of  the 
rampart  towards  the  breach.  But  it  was  not  under 
cover  of  the  darkness,  for  the  whole  bay  was  illumined 
by  the  incessant  flash  of  artillery,  by  the  blaze  of 
combustibles,  and  the  fiery  track  of  the  missiles 
darting  through  the  air.  Thus  the  combat  was 
carried  on  as  by  the  light  of  day.  The  garrison, 
prepared  for  the  attack,  renewed  the  scenes  of  the 
morning,  and  again  beat  off  the  assailants,  who, 
broken  and  dispirited,  could  not  be  roused,  even  by 
the  blows  of  their  officers,  to  return  to  the  assault." 

On  the  following  morning.  La  Valette  caused  Te 
Deum  to  be  sung  in  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  and 
thanks  to  be  offered  at  the  throne  of  grace  for  their 
deliverance.     And  if  the  ceremonies  were  not  con- 

*  Vertot,  Knights   of   Malta^      An^st  as  the  date. — For  the  pre 
Tol.  iii.  p.  24.  ceding  pages  see  Balbi,  Yerda- 


*•  Vertot  spjeaVs  of  this   last      dera  Beiacion,  fol.  89-93, — Ver 
;tack  as  having  been  made  on      tot,  Kniffhta  of  Malta,  voL  iii. 
the  eighteenth  of  August.     His      pp.    18-!&,— Calderon,    Gloriosa 


attack  as  having  been  made  on      tot,  Kniffhta  j)f  Malta,  voL  iii. 

ighteenth  of  August.     His      pp.    18-!&,- 
chronology  may  be  corrected  by      Defensade  Malta,  pp.  146-150f — 


that  of   Balbi,  whose  narrative,  De    Thou,    Histoire    nniverselle, 

taking  the  form  of  a  diary,  in  torn.  v.  p.  83,  et  seq., — Cabrera, 

which  the  transactions  of  each  Filipe  Segundo,  lib.  vi.  cap.  27, — 

day  are  separately  noted,  bears  Campana,  Vita   di    Filippo  Se- 

the  stamp  of  mucn  greater  acca-  condo,  torn.  ii.  p.  16, — Leti,  Yita 

Tacy.    Balbi  gives  the  seventh  of  di  Filippo  IL,  torn,  i  p.  460. 
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ducted  with  the  accustomed  pomp  of  the  order  of 
St.  John,  they  were  at  least  accompanied,  says  the 
chronicler,  who  bore  his  part  in  them,  by  the  sacrifice 
of  contrite  hearts, — as  was  shown  by  the  tears  of 
many  a  man,  as  well  as  woman,  in  the  procession.*^ 

There  was  indeed  almost  as  much  cause  for  sorrow 
as  for  joy.  However  successful  the  Christians  had 
been  in  maintaining  their  defence,  and  however 
severe  the  loss  they  had  inflicted  on  the  enemy,  they 
had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  some  of  their  most  illus- 
trious knights,  while  others  lay  disabled  in  their 
beda  Among  the  latter  was  De  Monti,  admiral  of 
the  order,  now  lying  seriously  ill  of  wounds  received 
in  the  defence  of  St.  Michael,  of  which  he  was  com- 
mander. Among  the  deaths  was  one  which  came 
home  to  the  bosom  of  La  Valetta  A  young  cavalier, 
his  nephew,  had  engaged  in  a  perilous  enterprise 
with  a  comrade  of  his  own  age.  The  handsome  per- 
son and  gilded  armour  of  the  younger  La  Valette 
made  him  a  fatal  mark  for  the  enemy  ;®  and  he  feU, 
together  with  his  friend,  in  the  ditch  before  the  bas- 
tion, under  a  shower  of  Turkish  bullets.  An  obsti- 
nate struggle  succeeded  between  Christians  and  Turks 
for  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  The  Christians  were 
victorious  ;  and  La  Valette  had  the  melancholy  satis- 
faction of  rendering  the  last  offices  to  the  remains  of 
his  gallant  kinsman.  The  brethren  would  have  con- 
doled with  him  on  his  loss.  But  his  generous  nature 
shrank  from  the  indulgence  of  a  selfish  sorrow.  **  All 
are  alike  dear  to  me,"  he  said ;  "  all  of  you  I  look  on 


•^  *' Y  sino    flolcnne    como  en  *•  "Ycomo  el  comendador  era 

esta  religion  se  suele  hazer,  alome-  hombre   do   liiida    disposicion,   y 

no8  c  jtrita  a  lo  que  laa  lagrimas  armado  de  unas  armas  doradas  y 

de  muchos   hombres    y   mu'jrereB  ricasjos  turcos  tirarontodosacL 

davan  sefial."     Balbi,  Verdadera  Ibid.,  foL  7t). 
Belacion,  fol.  9iu 
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as  my  children.  I  mourn  for  Polastra  ^  (the  friend 
of  the  young  Valette)  "  as  I  do  for  my  own  nephew. 
And,  ailer  all,  it  matters  littla  They  have  gone 
before  us  but  for  a  short  time."* 

It  was  indeed  no  season  for  the  indulgence  of  pri- 
vate sorrows,  when  those  of  a  public  nature  pressed 
so  heavily  on  the  heart.  Each  day  the  condition  of 
the  besieged  was  becoming  more  critical  The  totter- 
ing defences  both  of  II  Borgo  and  La  Sangle  were 
wasting  away  under  the  remorseless  batteries  of  the 
besiegera  Great  numbers,  not  merely  of  the  knights 
and  the  soldiers,  but  of  the  inhabitants,  had  been 
slain.  The  women  of  the  place  had  shown,  through- 
out the  whole  siege,  the  same  heroic  spirit  as  the 
men.  They  not  only  discharged  the  usual  feminine 
duties  of  tending  and  relieving  the  sick,  but  they 
were  often  present  in  the  battle,  supplying  the  garri- 
son with  refreshments,  or  carrying  the  ammunition, 
or  removing  the  wounded  to  the  hospital  Thus 
sharing  m  the  dangers  of  their  husbands  and  fathers, 
they  shared  too  in  theii'  fate.  Many  perished  by  the 
enemy's  fire ;  and  the  dead  bodies  of  women  lay 
mingled  among  those  of  the  men,  on  the  rampaits 
and  in  the  streets.*  The  hospitals  were  filled  with 
the  sick  and  wounded,  though  fortunately  no  epidemic 
had  as  yet  broken  out  to  swell  the  bills  of  mortality. 
Those  of  the  garrison  who  were  still  in  a  condition  to 
do  their  duty  were  worn  by  long  vigils  and  excessive 
toil  To  fight  by  day,  to  raise  intrenchments,  or 
to  repair  the  crumbling  works  by  night,  was  the 
hard  duty  of  the  soldier.  Brief  was  the  respite 
allowed  him  for  repose, — ^a  repose  to  be  broken  at 

*  Balbi,  Verdadera   Belacion,         ••  Balbi«  Yerdadera   Belacion 
ubi    Bupra. — Yertot,  Knights  of     foL  66, 82. 
Malta,  voL  vL  p.  14. 
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any  momef&t  bj  the  sound  of  the  alann*bdl,  and  to 
lie  obtained  only  amidst  so  wild  an  uproar  <hat 
it  seemed,  in  the  homelj  langoage  of  the  veteran 
so  often  quotedt  ''as  if  the  world  were  coming  to  an 
end."« 

Happil J,  through  the  provident  care  of  the  grand 
master,  there  was  still  a  store  of  provisions  in  the 
magazines.  But  tiie  ammunition  was  already  getting 
low.  Yet  the  resolution  of  the  besieged  did  not  &il 
them.  Their  resolution  had  doubtless  been  sbrength* 
ened  by  the  cruel  conduct  of  the  Turks  at  St  £3ino» 
which  had  shown  that  from  such  a  foe  there  was  no 
mercy  to  be  expected  The  conviction  of  this  had 
armed  the  Christians  with  the  courage  of  despab. 
On  foreign  succour  they  no  longer  relied.  Their  only 
reliance  was  where  their  chief  had  taught  them  to 
place  it, — on  the  protection  of  Heaven;  and  La 
Valette,  we  are  assured,  went  every  day  during  the 
mege  to  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  there 
solemnly  invoked  that  protection  for  the  brave  men 
who,  alone  and  unaided,  were  thus  fighting  the 
battles  of  the  Faith." 

The  forlorn  condition  of  the  defences  led,  at  length, 
the  Council  of  Grand  Crosses,  after  much  delibera- 
tion, to  recommend  to  La  Valette  to  abandon  II  Borgo 
and  to  withdraw  with  the  troops  and  the  inhabitants 
into  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  The  grand  master 
saw  at  once  the  disastrous  consequences  of  such  a 
step,  and  he  rejected  it  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion. To  withdraw  into  the  castle,  he  said,  would 
be  to  give  up  all  communication  with  St.  Michael, 
and  to  abandon  its  brave  garrison  to  their  fate.     The 

•*  Balbi,  Verdadera   Helacion,  im'ento  hazia  ens  oraciones.     Y 

fol.  78.  enesteezercicio'ieoccapaYaquatido 

**  **  Mucbas  vezes  solo  se  yva  a  se  tenia  algou  sosiego."     Ibid., 

Ban  Lor6n9o,  y  alii  en  sa  aparta-  foL  84. 
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iDhabitants  of  the  town  would  fare  no  better.  The 
cistern  which  supphed  St.  Angelo  with  water  would 
be  wholly  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  such  a  mul- 
titude; and  they  would  soon  be  reduced  to  extre- 
mity. "  No,  my  brethren,"  he  concluded ;  "  here 
we  must  make  our  stand ;  and  here  we  must 
die,  if  we  cannot  maintain  ourselves  against  the 
infidel"- 

He  would  not  even  consent  to  have  the  sacred 
relics,  or  the  archives  of  the  order,  removed  thither, 
as  to  a  place  of  greater  security.  It  would  serve  to 
discourage  the  soldiers,  by  leading  them  to  suppose 
that  he  distrusted  their  power  of  maintaining  the 
town  against  the  enemy.  On  the  contrary,  he  caused 
a  bridge  communicating  with  the  castle  to  be  broken 
down,  after  calling  off  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison 
to  assist  in  the  defence  of  H  Borgo.  By  these  mea- 
sures he  proclaimed  his  unalterable  determination  to 
maintain  the  town  to  the  last,  and,  if  need  were,  to 
die  in  its  defenca** 


**  Yertot,  Knights    of  Malta, 

ToL  iii*  p.  29. 

M  ••  Lo  qnal  sabido  por  el  gran 
Maestro  oomo  aqnel  qne  jamas 
penso  sino  morir  el  primo  por  sn 
religion,  7  por  qoitar  toda  sospe- 
cha  despnes  de  aver  hecho  llevar 
en  sant  Angel  todas  las  reliqnias 
J  ooeaB   da   mat   valor,  mando 


qnitar  la  pnente,  dando  a  en- 
tender  a  todo  el  mnndo  one  enel 
no  avia  retirar,  sino  morir  en  el 
Burgo,  o  defenderlo."  Balbi,  Ver* 
dadera  Relacion,  fol.  94.— See  also 
Vertot,  Knights  of  Malta,  toL  iii 
p.  29, — Calderon,  Gloriosa  Do- 
tenia  de  Malta^  p.  167,  et  seq. 
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While  the  affairs  of  the  besieged  wore  the  gloomy 
aspect  depicted  in  the  last  chapter,  those  of  the  be- 
siegers were  not  much  better.  More  than  half  of 
their  original  force  had  perished  To  the  bloody  roll 
of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  numerous  assaults  were 
now  to  be  added  the  daily  victims  of  pestilence.  In 
consequence  of  the  great  heat,  exposure,  and  bad 
food,  a  dysentery  had  broken  out  in  the  Moslem 
army  and  was  now  sweeping  off  its  hundreds  in  a 
day.  Both  ammunition  and  provisions  were  running 
low.  Ships  bringing  supplies  were  constantly  inter- 
cepted by  the  Sicilian  cruisers.  Many  of  the  heavy 
guns  were  so  much  damaged  by  the  fire  of  the  be- 
sieged as  to  require  to  be  withdrawn  and  sent  on 
board  the  fleet, — an  operation  performed  with  a 
silence  that  contrasted  strongly  with  the  noisy  shouts 
with  which  the  batteries  had  been  raised.'  But  these 
movements  could  not  be  conducted  so  silently  as  to 

*  "  Ya   soles    conocia,  que   les  los  alaridos  que  davan    al  prin- 

faltavan  muchas  pie^as  que  avian  cipio    quando     las     plaiitaron." 

embarcado»  j  cada  noche  se  sentia  Balbi,  V erdadera    Bclacion,  foL 

oomo  las  retiravan,  ala  sorda  sin  101. 
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escape  the  notice  of  the  garrison,  whose  spirits  were 
much  revived  by  the  reports  daily  brought  in  by 
deserters  of  the  condition  of  the  enemy. 

Mustapha  chafed  not  a  little  imder  the  long- 
protracted  resistance  of  the  besieged.  He  looked 
with  apprehension  to  the  consequences  of  failure  in  an 
expedition  for  which  preparations  had  been  made  on 
so  magnificent  a  scale  by  his  master  and  with  so  con- 
fident hopes  of  succesa  He  did  not  fail  to  employ 
every  expedient  for  effecting  his  object  that  the 
military  science  of  that  day — at  least  Turkish  science 
—could  devise.  He  ordered  movable  wooden  towers 
to  be  built,  such  as  wei*e  used  under  the  ancient 
system  of  besieging  fortified  places,  from  which,  when 
brought  near  to  the  works,  his  musketeers  might 
send  their  volleys  into  the  town.  But  the  besieged, 
sallying  forth,  set  fire  to  his  towers  and  burned 
them  to  the  ground.  He  caused  a  huge  engine  to 
be  made,  of  the  capacity  of  a  hogshead,  filled  with 
combiistibles,  and  then  swung,  by  means  of  machinery, 
on  the  rampart  of  the  bastion.  But  the  garrison 
succeeded  in  throwinff  it  back  on  the  heads  of  the 
inventors,  where  it  exploded  with  terrible  effect. 
Mustapha  ran  his  mines  under  the  Christian  defences, 
until  the  ground  was  perforated  like  a  honey-comb 
and  the  garrison  seemed  to  be  treading  on  the  crust 
of  a  volcano.  La  Valette  countermined  in  his  turn. 
The  Christians,  breaking  into  the  galleries  of  the 
Turks,  engaged  them  boldly  under  ground ;  and 
sometimes  the  mine,  exploding,  buried  both  Turk 
and  Christian  under  a  heap  of  ruins. 

Baffled  on  every  point,  with  their  ranks  hourly 
thinned  by  disease,  the  Moslem  troops  grew  sullen 
and  dispirited  ;  and  now  that  the  bastion  of  Castile, 
with  its  dilapidated  works,  stood  like  some  warrior 
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stripped  of  his  armour,  his  defencelefls  onndition  iD- 
viting  attack,  they  were  in  no  heart  to  make  It.  As 
their  fire  slackened  and  their  assaults  became  fewer 
and  more  feeble,  the  confidence  of  the  Christians  was 
renewed,  until  they  even  cherished  the  hope  of  beat- 
ing oflf  the  eneray  without  the  long-promised  succours 
from  Sicily.  Fortunately  for  the  honour  of  Spain, 
the  chivalry  of  St.  John  were  not  driven  to  this 
perilous  attempt. 

Yielding,  at  length,  to  the  solicitations  of  the 
knights  and  the  enthiisiasm  of  the  army,  the  viceroy, 
Don  Garcia  de  Toledo,  assembled  lus  fleet  in  the  port 
of  Syracuse,  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  August 
weighed  anchor.  The  fleet  consisted  of  twenty-eight 
galleys,  and  carried  eleven  thousand  troops,  chiefly 
Spanish  veterans,  besides  two  hundred  knights  of 
the  order,  who  had  arrived  fi-om  other  lands  in  time 
to  witness  the  closing  scene  of  the  drama.  There 
was  also  a  good  number  of  adventurers  firom  Spain, 
France,  and  Italy,  many  of  them  persons  of  rank, 
and  some  of  high  military  renown,  who  had  come  to 
ofier  their  services  to  the  knights  of  Malta  and  share 
in  their  glorious  defence. 

Unfortunately,  in  its  short  passage  the  fleet  en- 
countered a  violent  gale,  which  did  so  much  damage 
that  the  viceroy  was  compelled  to  return  to  Sicily 
and  repair  his  galleys.  He  then  put  to  sea  again, 
with  better  fortune.  He  succeeded  in  avoiding  the 
notice  of  the  enemy,  part  of  whose  armament  lay  off* 
the  mouth  of  the  Great  Port,  to  prevent  the  arrival 
of  succours  to  the  besieged, — and  on  the  sixth  of 
September,  under  cover  of  the  evening,  entered  the 
Bay  of  Melecca,  on  the  western  side  of  the  island.' 

•  Balbi,  Yerdadera    Relacion,      of  Malta,  vol.  iii.  p.  33. — Calderon, 
fol.  lOc",  ct  seq. — Yertot,  Knights      Gluriosa  Defensa  do  Malta,  pp. 
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The  next  morning,  having  landed  his  forces,  \vith 
their  baggage  and  military  stores,  the  viceroy  sailed 
again  for  Sicily,  to  bring  over  an  additional  rein 
forcement  of  four  thousand  troops,  then  waiting  in 
Messina.  He  passed  near  enough  to  the  beleaguered 
fortresses  to  be  descried  by  the  garrisons,  whom  he 
saluted  with  three  salvos  of  artillery,  that  sent  joy 
into  their  hearta*  It  had  a  very  different  effect  on 
the  besiegers.  They  listened  with  nervous  credulity 
to  the  exaggerated  reports  that  soon  reached  them 
of  the  strength  of  the  reinforcement  landed  in  the 
island,  by  which  they  expected  to  be  speedily  as- 
saulted in  their  trenchea  Without  delay,  Mustapha 
made  preparations  for  hia  departura  Hia  heavy 
guns  and  camp- equipage  were  got  on  board  the 
galleys  and  smaller  vessels  lying  off  the  entrance  of 
the  Great  Port, — and  all  as  silently  and  expeditiously 
as  possible.  La  Valette  had  hoped  that  some  part 
of  the  Spanish  reinforcement  would  be  detached 
during  the  night  to  the  aid  of  the  garrison,  when  he 
proposed  to  sally  on  the  enemy,  and,  if  nothing 
better  came  of  it,  to  get  possession  of  their  cannon, 
so  much  needed  for  his  own  fortifications.  But  no 
such  aid  arrived ;  and  through  the  long  night  he 
impatiently  listened  to  the  creaking  of  the  wheels 
that  bore  off  the  artillery  to  the  shipa* 

With  the  first  light  of  morning  the  whole  Otto- 
man force   was    embarked    on  board    the    vessels, 


172-176.— De  Thou,  Histoire  nni- 
verselle,  torn.  v.  p.  8^. — Cabrera, 
Filipe  Segundo,  Lb.  vi.  cap.  28. — 
Gampana,  Vita  di  Filippo  Se- 
oondo,  torn.  ii.  p.  166. 

'  "  Como  nuestra  armada  estuvo 
en  parte  q  la  descubriamos  cla- 
rainente,  cada  galera  tiro  trea 
vezes."  Balbi,  Yerdadera  Bela- 
cioiif  fol.  104. 


*  "  En  el  retirar  sn  artilleria, 
tan  calladamente  que  no  se  sentia 
sino  el  chillido  de  las  ruedas,  j 
Dios  sabe  lo  que  al  gran  Maestre 
pesava,  porquo  siempre  tnvo  es- 
])eran9a  de  ganarle  parte  della.  ai 
el  Boccorro  se  descnbriera."  Balbi. 
Yerdadera  Belacion^  foL  10& 
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which,  weighing  anchor,  moved  round  to  Port  Mu- 
siette,  on  the  other  side  of  St  Ehno,  where  the  Turkish 
fleet,  the  greater  part  of  which  lay  there,  was  now 
busily  preparing  for  its  depaiture-  No  sooner  had 
the  enemy  withdrawn  thau  the  besieged  j>oured  out 
into  the  deserted  trenches.  One  or  two  of  those 
huge  pieces  of  ordnance,  which,  from  their  unwieldy 
size,  it  was  found  impossible  to  remove,  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  Turks,  and  remained  a  memorable 
trophy  of  the  siege.'  The  Christians  were  not  long 
in  levelling  the  Moslem  intrenchroenta ;  and  very 
Boon  the  flag  of  St.  John  was  seen  cheerily  waving 
in  the  breeze,  above  the  ruins  of  St.  Elmo.  The 
grand  master  now  called  his  brethren  together  to 
ofier  up  their  devotions  in  the  same  church  of  St. 
Lawrence  where  he  had  so  often  invoked  the  protec- 
tion of  Heaven  during  the  siege.  "  Never  did  music 
sound  sweeter  to  human  ears,"  exclaims  Balbi,  "  than 
when  those  bells  summoned  us  to  mass,  at  the  same 
hour  at  which,  for  three  months  past,  they  had 
sounded  the  alarm  against  the  enemy,"'  A  proces- 
sion was  formed  of  all  the  members  of  the  order,  the 
soldiers  and  the  citizens.  The  services  were  per- 
formed with  greater  solemnity,  as  well  as  pomp,  than 
could  be  obaerved  in  the  hurry  and  tumult  of  the 
siege ;    and,  with  overflowing  heai-ts,  the  multitude 

jund    a  place   among  the 


•  The  armoury  in  the  Rnvem- 
ment  paWu  ofValitta  utiU  con- 
tains a  ()uatititj  ut  weapons, 
Bobres.  ar([uebuseB,  ateel  bows, 
aad  llie  like,  tiikcn  at  different 
timea  from  the  Tiirka.  Among 
others  is  a,  catinnn  of  ainsular 
workmanship,  but  very  inferior  in 
size  to  the  two  piires  of  ordnance 
mentioned  in  the  text,  {^ve 
Bigelow'si  Travels  in  Malta  and 
iriicily.  p.  22ii,)  Those  (glorious 
trophiea  of  the  ^'reat  siege  BhoulJ 
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consolasf  _ 

6  nusotros  consolo  el  aoti  de  iinej- 
tTa»  campunas,  ains  ocho,  dia  dela 
Natividad  de  naeatra  si'iinni. 
Poripie  el  gran  Maeatre  laa  Iiiio 
tocar  todoB  nla  hura  que  i$c  !<olia 
tocar  al  a 
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joined  in  the  Te  Deum^  and  offered  up  thanks  to  the 
Almighty  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  for  their  deliver- 
ance fix)m  their  enemies.'  It  was  the  eighth  of  Sep- 
tember, the  day  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin, — a 
memorable  day  in  the  annals  of  Malta,  and  still 
observed  by  the  inhabitants  as  their  most  glorious 
anniversary. 

Hardly  had  the  Turkish  galleys,  with  Mustapha 
on  board,  joined  the  great  body  of  the  fleet  in  Port 
Musiette,  than  that  commander  received  such  intelli- 
gence as  convinced  him  that  the  report  of  the 
Spanish  numbers  had  been  greatly  exaggerated  He 
felt  that  he  had  acted  precipitately,  thus  without  a 
blow  to  abandon  the  field  to  an  enemy  his  inferior  in 
strength.  His  head  may  well  have  trembled  on  his 
shoulders,  as  he  thought  of  returning  thus  dis- 
honoured to  the  presence  of  his  indignant  master. 
Piali,  it  is  said,  was  not  displeased  at  the  mortifica- 
tion of  his  rival  The  want  of  concert  between  them 
had  in  more  than  one  instance  interfered  with  the 
success  of  their  operationa  It  was  now,  however, 
agreed  that  Mustapha  should  disembark,  with  such 
of  the  troops  as  were  in  fighting-order,  and  give 
battle  to  the  Spaniards.  Piali,  meanwhile,  would 
quit  the  port,  which  lay  exposed  to  St.  Elmo, — now 
in  his  enemy's  hands, — and  anchor  farther  west,  in 
the  roads  of  St.  Paul 

The  troops  fi-om  Sicily,  during  this  time,  had  ad- 
vanced  into  the  interior,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Citia  Notable^ — or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Citta  Vecchia. 
They  were  commanded  by  Ascanio  de  la  Corna,  an 
officer  who  had  gained  a  name  in  the  Italian  war& 

^  "  Esta  manana  paes  tocaron  nnestro  seiior  DioR,  y  &  sn  ben- 
la  missa,  la  ciial  se  canto  may  de  dita  madre  por  las  gracias  que 
mafiana,  y  en  pontitical,  mny  so-  nos  avian  necho."  Ibid.,  nbi 
lemnemente,    dando     gracias    4  snpm. 
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Alvaro  de  Sand^  was  seoond  in  oommand,  the  same 
captain  who  made  bo  heroic  a  defence  in  the  isle  of 
(Selves  agiunst  the  Turks.  The  chivalrous  daring  of 
the  latter  officer  was  well  controlled  b j  the  circum- 
spection of  the  former; 

La  Yalette,  who  kept  a  vigilant  eye  on  the  move- 
ments of  the  Turks,  was  careful  to  advise  Don  As- 
canio  that  they  had  again  disembarked,  and  were  on 
their  march  agiunst  him.  The  Spanish  general  took 
up  a  strong  position  on  an  eminence  the  approach  to 
which  was  rugged  and  difficult  in  the  extreme.  Thus 
secured,  the  prudent  chief  proposed  to  await  the  as- 
sault of  the  Moslem&  But  the  knights  of  St  John 
who  had  accompanied  the  Sicilian  succours,  eager  for 
vengeance  on  the  hated  enemies  of  their  order, 
called  loudly  to  be  led  against  the  infidel.  In  this 
they  were  joined  by  the  fiery  De  SandS  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  troops.  When  the  Moslem  banners, 
therefore,  came  in  sight,  and  the  dense  columns  of 
the  enemy  were  seen  advancing  across  the  country, 
the  impatience  of  the  Christians  waa  not  to  be  ri 
strained.  The  voices  of  the  officers  were  unheeded. 
Don  Ascanio  saw  it  was  not  wise  to  balk  this  temper 
of  the  troopa  They  were  hastily  formed  in  order  of 
battle,  and  then,  like  a  mountain-torrent,  descended 
swiftly  against  the  foe. 

On  their  left  was  a  hill,  crowned  by  a  small  tower 
that  commanded  the  plain.  The  Turks  hod  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  possession  of  this  work.  A  detach- 
ment of  Spaniards  scaled  the  eminence,  attacked  the 
Turks,  and,  after  a  short  struggle,  carried  the  fort. 
Meanwhile,  the  Maltese  chivalry,  with  Sande  and 
the  great  body  of  the  army,  fell  with  fury  on  the 
front  and  flanks  of  the  enemy.  The  Turkish  soldiers, 
disgusted   by  the  long  and   disastrous  siege,  had 
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embarked  with  great  alacrity;  and  they  had  not 
repressed  their  murmurs  of  discontent  when  they 
were  again  made  to  land  and  renew  the  conflict. 
Sullen  and  disheartened,  they  were  in  no  condition 
to  receive  the  shock  of  the  Spaniards.  Many  were 
borne  down  by  it  at  once,  their  ranks  were  broken, 
and  their  whole  body  was  thrown  into  disarray. 
Some  few  endeavoured  to  make  head  against  their 
assailants.  Most  thought  only  of  securing  safety  by 
flight.  The  knights  followed  close  on  the  fugitives. 
Now  was  the  hour  of  vengeance.  No  quarter  was 
given.  Their  swords  were  reddened  with  the  blood  of 
the  infidel.' 

Mustapha,  careless  of  his  own  life,  made  the  most 
intrepid  efforts  to  save  his  men.  He  was  ever  in  the 
hottest  of  the  action.  Twice  he  was  unhorsed,  and 
had  nearly  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  enemiea  At 
length,  rallying  a  body  of  musketeers,  he  threw  him- 
self into  the  rear,  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  army. 
Facing  about,  he  sent  such  a  well-directed  volley 
among  his  pursuers,  who  were  coming  on  in  disorder, 
that  they  were  compelled  to  halt.  Don  Alvaro's 
horse  was  slain  imder  him.  Several  knights  were 
wounded  or  brought  to  the  ground.  But,  as  those 
in  the  rear  came  up,  Mustapha  was  obliged  to  give 
way,  and  was  soon  swept  along  with  the  tide  of 
battle  in  the  direction  of  the  port  of  St  Paul,  where 
the  fleet  was  at  anchor.  Boats  were  in  readiness  to 
receive  the  troops  ;  and  a  line  of  shallops,  filled  with 
arquebusiers,  was  drawn  up  alongside  of  them,  to 
cover  the  embarkation.  But  the  Spaniards,  hurried 
forward  by  the  heat  of  the  pursuit,  waded  up  to 
their  girdles  into  the  sea,  and  maintained  an  incessant 

'  "  No  dexando  de  pelear  aqnel     espadas.**    Balb!,  Yerdadera  Be- 
dia»  J  en  saDgrentar  may  bien  sua      lacion,  foL  119. 
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fire  on  the  fbgitives,  maay  of  whom  fdH  under  it^ 
while  others,  yainly  endeavouring  to  swim  to  the 
ships,  perished  in  the  waves ;  and  their  bodies,  tossed 
upon  the  sands^  continued  £br  many  a  day  to  poison 
the  atmosphere.*  This  was  the  last  e£Ebrt  of  Mus- 
tapha ;  and  the  Turkish  admiral,  gathering  together 
the  wreck  of  his  forces,  again  weighed  anchor,  and, 
spreading  his  sails  to  the  breeze,  steered  his  course 
&r  the  Levanf 

The  principal  oflicers  of  the  Spanish  army,  together 
with  the  knights,  then  crossed  over  to  U  Boiga" 
They  met  there  with  a  cordial  wekx)me;  but  the 
knights,  as  they  embraced  their  comrades,  were 
greatly  shocked  by  their  appearance, — ^their  wan  and 
care-worn  countenances,  their  emaciated  figures,  their 
long  and  matted  hair,  and  their  squalid  attire.  Many 
were  disfigured  by  honourable  scars;  some  were 
miserably  maimed;  others  wore  bandages  over 
wounds  not  yet  healed.  It  was  a  piteous  sights  too 
plainly  intimating  the  extremity  of  suffering  to 
which  they  had  been  reduced ;  and  as  the  knights 
gazed  on  their  brethren,  and  called  to  mind  the 


•  "Lo  qual  se  vio  claramente 
dende  a  doa  o  tres  dias  porque  los 
oaerpoB  que  se  avian  ahogado 
snbieron  encima  del  agua,  los 
qaales  eraa  tantos  que  parecian 
mas  de  tres  mil,  y  avia  tanto 
hedor  en  todo  aqnello  qae  no  se 

S)dia  hombre  llegar  sua  cala." 
albi,  Yerdadera  Belacion,  foL 
120. — As  an  offset  against  the 
three  thousand  of  the  enemy  who 
thus  perished  by  fire  and  water, 
the  chronicler  gives  ns  four  Chris- 
tians slain  in  the  fight,  and  fonr 
smothered  from  excessive  Leat  in 
their  armour ! 

^*  For  the  preceding  pages  see 
Balbi  (Verdadera  EehMoion,  foL 


117-121),  who  contrived  to  be  pre- 
sent in  the  action;  also  Vertot, 
Knights  of  Malta,  voL  iii.  pp.  o5- 
87, — De  Thou,  Histoire  univer- 
selle,  tom.  v.  p.  89, — Miniana, 
Hist,  de  Espafia,  p.  353, — Cam* 
pana,  Vita  di  Filippo  Sccondo, 
tom.  ii.  p.  160, — Herrera,  Historia 
general,  tom.  i.  p.  691, — Calderon, 
Gloriosa  Defensa  de  Malta,  p. 
18  J,  et  seq. 

"  "  Se  vinieron  al  Burgo,  tanto 
poryer  la  persona  del  gran  Maestro 
tan  dichosa  y  valerosa,  como  por 
▼er  la  grandissima  disformivlad 
y  llaneza  de  nuestras  baterids." 
iBalbiy  Yerdadera  Bekcion,  loL 
121. 
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friends  they  had  lost,  their  hearts  were  filled  with 
unspeakable  anguisL" 

On  the  fourteenth  of  September,  the  viceroy  reap- 
peared with  the  fleet,  bearing  the  remainder  of  the 
reinforcement  firom  Sicily.  The  admiral's  pennant 
di3pla3;ed  .  cro»,  inti  J[fa«  that  it  ™,  a  h^  w 
in  which  they  were  engaged.'*  As  the  squadron 
came  proudly  up  the  Great  Port,  with  pennons  and 
streamers  gaily  flying  from  its  masts,  it  was  welcomed 
by  salvos  of  artillery  from  the  fortresses  and  bastions 
around ;  and  the  rocky  shores,  which  had  so  long 
reverberated  only  with  the  din  of  war,  now  echoed 
to  the  sounds  of  jubilee. 

The  grand  master  came  down  to  the  landing-place 
below  St.  Angelo,  to  receive  the  viceroy,  with  the 
nobles  and  cavaUers  who  followed  in  his  train.  They 
had  come  too  late  to  share  the  dangers  of  the  be- 
sieged, but  not  too  late  to  partake  their  triumph. 
They  were  courteously  conducted  by  La  Valette, 
across  the  scene  of  desolation,  to  his  own  palace, 
which,  though  in  an  exposed  quarter  of  the  town, 
had  so  far  escaped  as  to  be  still  habitable.  As  the 
strangers  gazed  on  the  remains  of  the  fortifications, 
nearly  levelled  to  the  groimd,  they  marvelled  that 
the  shadowy  forms  which  they  saw  gliding  among 
the  ruins  could  have  so  long  held  out  against  the 
Moslem  armies.  Well  had  they  earned  for  their  city 
the  title  of  Vittoriosa,  "  The  Victorious,"  which,  sup- 
planting that  of  n  Borgo,  still  commemorates  its 
defence  against  the  infideL 

^*  Yertot,  Knights   of  Malta»  las  demas,  y  mny  ricos,.  la  Beal 

Tol.  iiL  p.  39.  traya  enla  nama  nn  cmcifixo  may 

^'  "  Al  entrar  del  qnal  despnos  devoto."    Balbi^  Verdadara  Bela- 

qne  la  Real  capitana  nvo  puesto  oion,  foL  122. 
BUS  estandartes  los  poaieron  todaa 
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La  Yalctta  had  provided  an  entertaiimient  Ibr  hia 
Oliiafcriaiia  guests^  as  good  as  Ub  limited  leBourcea 
would  allow;  but  it  la  aaid  fliat  the  banquet  waa 
ranfiofoed  uy  a  contiibiition  from  tbe  Tioerojne  own 
atorea.**  On  the  departure  of  the  Spaniaida  he 
diowed  hia  gratitude,  while  he  indulged  his  muni- 
fioent  Bpintf  hy  bestowing  handsmne  presents  on  the 
4<ftffa"tHi  and  a  liberal  higess  of  money^  on  the 
aoUiem* 

On  his  way,  the  Tioeroj  had  disooTered  the  Otto- 
man fleet  formed  in  oompact  order  and  standing 
mkler  press  of  sail  towards  the  east  He  was  too 
fior  inferior  in  strength  to  care  to  intercept  its 
ooorse;*  and  the  squadron  reached  in  safety  the 
port  of  Constantinopla  Soljman  had  already  re- 
oeiTod  despatches  preparing  him  for  the  return  of 
the  fleet  and  the  fidlure  of  the  expedition.  It  threw 
him  into  one  of  those  paroxysms  of  ungoyemable 
passion  to  which  the  old  sultan  seems  to  have  been 
somewhat  addicted  in  the  latter  yeara  of  his  lifa 
With  impotent  fury,  he  stamped  on  the  letters,  it  is 
said,  and,  protesting  that  there  was  none  of  his 
officers  whom  he  could  trust,  he  swore  to  lead  an 
expedition  against  Malta  the  coming  year  and  put 
every  man  in  the  island  to  the  sword.*'  He  had  the 
magnanimity,  however,  not  to  wreak  his  vengeance 
on  the  unfortunate  commanders.     The  less  to  attract 


M  •*  Fueronse  para  Palacio, 
adonde  dio  el  gran  Maestro  a 
todofl  muy  rcaltncntc  de  oenar, 
porqne  ja  el  sovernador  del  Oozo 
fe  avia  embiado  muchos  refrescos, 
T  don  Garcia  y  todos  Ioh  capitanes 
del  armada  lo  presrntaron  de  la 
miBina  xnanera.  Balbi,  Verda- 
dera  Relacion,  fol.  122 

"  Balbi  cxprosBos  his  satisfac- 
tinn  at  the  good  cheer,  declaring 


that  the  dainties  bronght  by  the 
viceroy,  however  costly,  seemed 
cheap  to  men  who  had  been  pay- 
ing two  ducats  for  a  fowl,  and  a 
real  and  a  half  for  an  egg.  Ibid., 
nbi  supra. 

*•  Herrera,  Historia  general, 
vol.  i.  p.  o92. 

'^  Vertot,  KnighU  of  Maltft, 
Tol.  iii.  p.  38b 
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public  notice,  lie  caused  the  fleet  bearing  the  shat- 
tered remains  of  the  army  to  come  into  port  in  the 
night-time ;  thus  affording  a  contrast  sufficientlj 
striking  to  the  spectacle  presented  by  the  brilliant 
armament  which  a  few  months  before  had  sailed  from 
the  Golden  Horn  amidst  the  joyous  acclamations  of 
the  multituda 

The  arms  of  Solyman  the  Second,  during  his  long 
and  glorious  reign,  met  with  no  reverse  so  humiliating 
as  his  failure  in  the  siege  of  Malta.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  cost  of  the  maritime  preparations,  the  waste 
of  life  was  prodigious,  amounting  to  more  than 
thirty  thousand  men,  Moors  included,  and  compre- 
hending the  veiy  best  troops  in  the  empire.  This 
was  a  loss  of  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  original 
force  of  the  besieging  army, — ^an  almost  incredible 
amount,  showing  that  pestilence  had  been  as  actively 
at  work  as  the  sword  of  the  enemy.  "• 

Yet  the  loss  in  this  siege  fell  most  grievously  on 
the  Christians.  Full  two  hundred  knights,  twenty- 
five  hundred  soldiers,  and  more  than  seven  thousand 
inhabitants, — men,  women,  and  children, — are  said 
to  have  perished."  The  defences  of  the  island  were 
razed  to  the  ground.  The  towns  were  in  ruins,  the 
villages  burnt,  the  green  harvests  cut  down  before 

fol.  128. — Baibi  gives  a  list  of  all 
the  knights  who  perished  in  the 
eie^.  Cabrera  makes  a  similar 
estimate  of  the  Christian  loss 
(FiliDe  Segundo,  lib.  vi.  cap.  28). 
De  Thon  rates  it  somewhat  lower 
(Hist  nniverselle,  torn.  v.  p.  90) ; 
and  Vertot  lower  still  (Knights  of 
Malta,  vol.  iii.  p.  38).  Yet  Balbi 
may  be  thought  to  show  too  little 
disposition,  on  other  occasions,  to 
exaggerate  the  loss  of  his  own 
side,  for  us  to  suspect  him  of 
exaggeration  here. 


*■  Balbi,  Verdadera  Relacion, 
fol.  121.— De  Thon  reduces  the 
mortality  to  twenty  thousand 
(Hist,  nniverselle,  tom.  t.  p.  592). 
Herrera,  on  the  other  hand,  raises 
it   to    forty  thousand    (Historia 

feneral,  tom.  L  p.  90).  The  whole 
loslem  force,  according  to  Balbi, 
was  forty-eight  thousand,  excla- 
sive  of  seamen.  Of  these  about 
thirty  thousand  were  ^furks.  The 
remainder  belonjred  to  the  con- 
tingents furnished  by  Dragut  and 
Hassem.  Conf.  fol.  25  and  121. 
^  Balbi,  Verdadera   Belacioxi, 
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they  had  time  to  ripen.  The  fiery  track  of  war  was 
over  every  part  of  Malta,  Well  might  the  simple 
inhabitants  rue  the  hour  when  the  knights  of  St. 
John  first  set  foot  upon  their  shores.  The  military 
stores  were  exhausted,  the  granaries  empty;  the 
treasury  was  at  the  lowest  ebb.  The  members  of 
the  order  had  now  to  begin  the  work  of  constructing 
their  fortunes  over  again.  But  still  they  enjoyed 
the  glory  of  victory.  They  had  the  proud  conscious- 
ness of  having  baffled^  with  their  own  good  swords, 
the  whole  strength  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  The 
same  invincible  spirit  still  glowed  in  their  bosoms, 
and  they  looked  forward  with  unshaken  confidence 
to  the  futura 

Such  were  the  results  of  this  memorable  siege, — 
one  of  the  most  memorable  sieges,  considering  the 
scale  of  the  preparations,  the  amount  of  the  forces, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  defence,  which  are  recorded  on 
the  pages  of  history.  It  would  not  be  easy,  even  for 
a  military  man,  after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries,  to 
criticise  with  any  degree  of  confidence  the  course 
pursued  by  the  combatants,  so  as  to  determine  to 
what  causes  may  be  referred  the  failure  of  the 
besiegers.  One  obvious  fault,  and  of  the  greatest 
moment,  was  that  already  noticed,  of  not  immediately 
cutting  off  the  communications  with  St.  Elmo,  by 
which  supplies  were  constantly  thrown  into  that 
fortress  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour. 
Another,  similar  in  its  nature,  was,  that,  with  so 
powerful  a  navy  as  the  Turks  had  at  their  command, 
they  should  have  allowed  communications  to  be 
maintained  by  the  besieged  with  Sicily,  and  rein- 
forcements thus  introduced  into  the  island  We 
find  Mustapha  and  Piali  throwing  the  blame  of  this 
mutually   on  each  other,  especially  in  the  cose  of 
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Cardona^  whose  most  seasonable  succours  might  easily 
have  been  intercepted,  either  by  land  or  by  sea,  with 
proper  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  com- 
manders.  A  serious  impediment  in  the  way  of  the 
besiegers  was  the  impossibility  of  forcing  a  subsistence 
for  the  troops  from  a  barren  spot  like  Malta,  and  the 
extreme  diflBculty  of  obtaining  supplies  from  other 
quarters,  when  so  easily  intercepted  by  the  enemy's 
cruisers.  Yet  the  Turkish  galleys  lying  idle  in  the 
western  port  might  have  furnished  a  ready  convoy, 
one  might  suppose,  for  transports  bringmg  provisions 
from  the  Barbary  coast.  But  we  find  no  such  thing 
attempted.  To  all  these  causes  of  failure  must  be 
added  the  epidemic,  which,  generated  imder  the 
tropical  heats  of  a  Maltese  summer,  spread  like  a 
murrain  through  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  sweeping 
them  off  by  thousanda 

It  operated  well  for  the  besieged  that  the  great 
advance  made  in  the  science  of  fortification  was  such, 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  in  a 
great  degree  to  counterbalance  the  advantages  secured 
to  the  besiegers  by  the  use  of  artillery, — especially 
such  clumsy  artillery,  and  so  awkwardly  served,  as 
that  of  the  Turks.  But  these  advantages  would 
have  proved  of  httle  worth  had  it  not  been  for  the 
character  of  the  men  who  were  to  profit  by  them. 
It  was  the  character  of  the  defenders  that  constituted 
the  real  strength  of  the  defence.  This  was  the  true 
bulwark  that  resisted  every  effort  of  the  Ottoman 
arms  when  all  outward  defences  were  swept  away. 
Every  knight  was  animated  by  a  sentiment  of  devo- 
tion to  his  order,  and  that  hatred  to  the  infidel  in 
which  he  had  been  nursed  from  his  cradle  and  which 
had  become  a  part  of  his  existenca  These  sentiments 
he  had  happily  succeeded  in  communicating  to  his 

YOL.  XL  £  B 
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followers,  and  even  to  the  people  of  the  island 
Thus  impelled  by  an  unswerving  principle  of  conduct, 
ih^  whole  body  exhibited  that  unity  and  promptness 
of  action  which  belongs  to  an  individual  From  the 
first  hour  of  the  siege  to  the  last,  all  idea  of  listening 
to  terms  from  the  enemy  was  rejected.  Every  man 
was  prepared  to  die  rather  than  surrender.  One 
exception  only  occurred, — that  of  a  private  soldier  in 
La  Sangle,  who,  denying  the  possibility  of  holding 
out  a^inst  the  Turks,  insisted  on  the  necessity  of 
accepSg  the  terms  offered  to  the  garrison.  The 
example  of  his  cowardice  might  have  proved  con- 
tagious ;  and  the  wretched  man  expiated  his  offence 
on  the  gallows.* 

Above  all,  the  strength  of  the  besieged  lay  in  the 
character  of  their  chief  La  Valette  was  one  of 
those  rare  men  whom  Providence  seems  to  raise  up 
for  special  occasions,  so  wonderfully  are  their  peculiar 
qualities  suited  to  the  emergency.  To  that  attach- 
ment to  his  order  which  he  had  in  common  with  his 
brethren,  he  united  a  strong  religious  sentiment, 
sincere  and  self-sacrificing,  which  shone  through 
eveiy  act  of  his  life.  Tins  gave  him  an  absolute 
ascendency  over  his  followers,  which  he  had  the 
cai)acity  to  turn  to  full  account.  He  possessed  many 
of  the  requisites  for  success  in  action ;  great  ex- 
perience, a  quick  eye,  a  cool  judgment.  To  these 
was  united  a  fixedness  of  purpose  not  to  be  shaken 
by  menace  or  entreaty,  and  which  was  only  to  be 
redeemed  from  the  imputation  of  obstinacy  by  the 
extraordinary   cLaracter    of    the    circumstances    in 

■•  "  En  todo  cste  Bitio  no  se  a  opricto,  que  mas  valiera  que  to- 

justiciado  sino   un   solo   Italian©  maramos  la"  quatro  ])a<:as  quelos 

Senes,   el   qnal   mando   jaHticiar  tiircos  nos  ofrecian,  y  el  passage.** 

Melchior  de  Robles :  porque  dixo  B;«lbi,  Vcrdadera    llelacion,    tol. 

pnKlicamente  estando  en  el  mayor  128. 
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wliicli  te  was  placed.  The  reader  will  recall  a 
memorable  example,  when  La  YaJette  insisted  on 
defending  St.  Elmo  to  the  last,  in  defiance  not  only 
of  the  remonstrance,  but  the  resistance,  of  its  garrison. 
Another  equally  pertinent  is  his  refusal,  though  in 
opposition  to  his  council,  to  abandon  the  town  and 
retire  to  St.  Angelo.  One  can  hardly  doubt  that  on 
his  decision,  in  both  thede  cases,  rested  the  £xte  of 
Malta 

La  Valette  was  of  a  serious  turn,  and,  as  it  would 
seem,  with  a  tendency  to  sadness  in  his  tempera- 
ment.  In  the  portraits  that  remain  of  him,  his  noble 
features  are  touched  with  a  shade  of  melancholy, 
which,  taken  in  connexion  with  his  history,  greatly 
heightens  the  interest  of  their  expression.  His  was 
not  the  buoyant  temper,  the  flow  of  animal  spirits, 
which  carries  a  man  over  every  obstacle  in  his  way. 
Yet  he  could  comfort  the  sick  and  cheer  the  de- 
sponding ;  not  by  making  Ught  of  danger,  but  by 
encouraging  them  like  brave  men  fearlessly  to  face 
it.  He  did  not  delude  his  followers  by  the  prdmises 
— after  he  had  himself  found  them  to  be  delusive — 
of  foreign  succour.  He  taught  them,  instead,  to  rely 
on  the  succour  of  the  Almighty,  who  would  never 
desert  those  who  were  fighting  in  his  causa  He  in- 
fused into  them  the  spirit  of  martyrs,— that  brave 
sphit  which,  arming  the  soul  with  contempt  of  death, 
makes  the  weak  man  stronger  than  the  strongest. 

There  is  one  mysterious  cuxjumstance  in  the  his- 
tory  of  this  siege  which  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
explained, — ^the  conduct  of  the  viceroy  of  Sicily. 
Most  writers  account  for  it  by  supposing  that  he 
only  acted  in  obedience  to  the  secret  instructions  of 
his  master,  unwilling  to  hazard  the  safety  of  his  fleet 
by  interfering  in  behalf  of  the  knights,  unless  such 
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interferenoe  became  abedntdlj  neoessaiy.  But  even 
on  such  a  sopporitian  tbe  Tioeioy  does  not  stand 
excused ;  for  it  was  little  leas  than  a  mirade  that  the 
kmn^ts  were  not  exterminated  before  he  came  to 
their  relief;  and  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  an 
astute,  for-fllghted  prince,  like  Philip,  who  had  been 
so  eager  to  make  conquests  firom  the  Moslems  in 
Afiica^  would  have  consented  that  the  stronghold  of 
tiie  Mediterranean  should  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turk&  It  seems  more  probable  that  Don  Garcia, 
aware  of  tiie  greater  strength  of  the  Turkish  arma- 
ment,  and  oppressed  hy  the  responsibility  of  his 
situation  as  viceroy  of  Sicily,  should  have  shrunk 
from  the  danger  to  which  that  island  would  be  ex- 
posed by  the  destruction  of  his  fleet.  On  any  view 
of  the  case,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  a  course  so  irre- 
concilable with  the  plan  of  operations  concerted  with 
the  grand  master,  and  the  promises  of  support  given 
to  him  by  Don  Garda  at  the  b^^inning  of  the  siega 

La  Yalette,  we  are  told,  subsequently  complained 
of  the  viceroy's  conduct  to  Pius  the  Fifth ;  and  that 
pontiiF  represented  the  affiiir  to  the  king  of  Spain, 
Don  Garcia  had,  soon  after,  the  royal  permission 
to  retire  from  the  government  of  Sicily.  He  with- 
drew to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  days,  without  public  employment  of 
any  kind,  and  died  in  obscurity."  Such  a  fate  may 
not  be  thought,  after  all,  conclusive  evidence  that  he 
had  not  acted  in  obedience  to  the  private  instruc- 
tions of  his  sovereign. 

The  reader,  who  has  followed  La  VaJette  through 
the  siege  of  Malta,  may  perhaps  feel  some  curiosity 

"*  For  this  act  of  retributive      authority  to    rive  than  Vertot, 
]URtice«  BO  a^rocable  to  the  feel-      Knights  of  Malta,  vol  iiL  p.  18. 
ings  of  the  reader,  I  have  no  other 
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to  learn  the  fate  of  this  remarkable  man.     The  dis- 
comfiture of  the  Turks   caused  a  great;  sensation 
throughout  Europa      In  Rome  the  tidings  were  an- 
nounced by  the  discharge  of  cannon,  illuminations, 
and  bonfires.     The  places  of  public  business  were 
closed.      The  shops  were  shut      The  only  places 
opened  were  the  churches;  and  thither  persons  of 
every  rank — the  pope,  the  cardinals,  and  the  people 
— ^thronged  in  procession,  and  joined  in  public  thanks- 
giving for  the  auspicious  event.     The  rejoicing  was 
great  all  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
where  the  inhabitants  had  so  severely  suffered  firom 
the  ravages  of  the  Turks.     The  name  of  La  Valette 
was  on  every  tongue,  as  that  of  the  true  champion 
of  the  cross.     Crowned  heads  vied  with  one  another 
in  the  honours  and  compliments  which  they  paid  him. 
The  king  of  Spain  sent  him  a  present  of  a  sword  and 
poniard,  the  handles  of  which  were  of  gold  superbly 
mounted  with  diamonds.     The  envoy,  who  delivered 
these  in  presence  of  the  assembled  knights,  accom- 
panied the  gift  with  a  pompous  eulogy  on  La  Valette 
himself,  whom  he  pronounced  the  greatest  captain  of 
the  age,  beseeching  him  to  continue  to  employ  his 
sword  in  defence  of  Christendom.     Pius  the  Fifth 
sent  him — what,  considering  the  grand  master  s  posi- 
tion, may  be  thought  a  sigular  compliment — a  cardi- 
nal's hat.      La  Valette,  however,  declined  it,  on  the 
ground  that  his  duties  as  a  cardinal  would  interfere 
with  those  which  devolved  on  him  as  head  of  the 
order.     Some  referred  his  refusal  to  modesty ;  others, 
with  probably  quite  as  much  reason,  to  his  unwilling- 
ness to  compromise  his  present  dignity  by  accepting 
a  subordinate  station. ** 

«  Yertot,  Knights  of   Malta»     190.— De  Thoa,  Hist  nnirenelk^ 
Tol.  iiL  pp.  39, 40.— Calderon,  Glo-     torn.  r.  p.  91* 
liosa  Defensa  de  Malta,  pp.  1S9^ 
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But  La  Valette  had  no  time  to  dally  \i  ith  idle 
compliments  and  honours.  His  little  domain  lay  in 
ruins  around  him ;  and  his  chief  thought  now  was 
how  to  restore  its  fortunes.  The  first  year  after  the 
siege,  the  knights  had  good  reason  to  fear  a  new  in- 
vasion of  the  Moslems ;  and  PhiUp  quartered  a  garri- 
son  of  near  fifteen  thousand  troops  in  the  island  for 
its  protection."  But  Solyman  fortunately  turned  his 
arms  against  a  nearer  enemy,  and  died  in  the  course 
of  the  same  year,  while  carrying  on  the  war  against 
Hungary.-  Seli^,  his  succeiorffound  another  direc- 
tion  for  his  ambition.  Thus  relieved  of  his  enemies, 
the  grand  master  was  enabled  to  devote  all  his  ener- 
gies to  the  great  work  of  rebuilding  his  fallen  capital 
and  placing  the  island  in  a  more  perfect  state  of 
defence  than  it  had  ever  been.  He  determined  on 
transferring  the  residence  of  the  order  to  the  high 
land  of  Mount  Sceberras,  which  divides  the  two  har- 
bours, and  which  would  give  him  the  command  of 
both.  His  quick  eye  readily  discerned  those  advan- 
tages of  the  position,  which  time  has  since  fully 
proved.  Hero  he  resolved  to  build  his  capital,  to 
surround  it  with  fortifications,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  enlari^e  and  strenorthen  those  of  St.  Elmo. 

But  his  treasury  was  low.  He  prepared  a  plan  of 
his  improvements,  which  he  sent  to  the  different 
European  princes,  requesting  their  co-operation,  and 


"  ** Iliviji  en  la  Isla  de  Malta 
quinze  mil  lunnlTos  de  poloa.  loa 
qualos  bast  a  ran  para  rosistir  a 
quaiquiora  podor  del  gi^in  Tui-co 
en  oampana  rasa,**  Baloi,  Vor- 
dadera  Ro!aoion,  fol.  12i\— Ho- 
didosi  the  Spanish  forces,  a  body 
of  Frenoh  advoatiirors  took  6er- 
rice  nndiT  La  VaUt^e,  and  re- 
maiuevl  ior  some  time  in  Ma  I  la. 

••  Veriol  tolls  U3  tliat  the  pro- 
ieoted    expcvLiiion    of    iSuljrmaa 


acrnmst  Malta  was  prevented  by 
the  destruction  of^  the  grand 
arsenal  of  Gonstantinoj^le.  which 
was  set  on  fire  by  a  pooivt  emis- 
sary of  La  Valetie.  (Kr.ghts  of 
Malta,  vol.  iii.  p.  41.)  V.'e  shonld 
be  bettor  pleased  if  the  abb6  had 
given  his  authontv  for  this 
strange  story,  the  p':ooability  of 
wliich  is  not  at  airstreni;thened 
by  what  we  know  of  the  grand 
madter's  cluiAKwcr. 
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urging  the  importance  to  them  all  of  maintaining 
Malta  as  the  best  bulwark  against  the  infideL  His 
plan  met  with  general  approbation.  Most  of  the 
sovereigns  responded  to  his  appeal  by  liberal  contri- 
butions, and  among  them  the  French  king,  notwith- 
standing his  fiiendly  relations  with  the  sultan.  To 
these  funds  the  members  of  the  order  freely  added 
whatever  each  could  raise  by  his  own  credit.  This 
amount  was  still  further  swelled  by  the  proceeds  of 
prizes  brought  into  port  by  the  Maltese  cruisers, — 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  revenua 

Funds  being  thus  provided,  the  work  went  forward 
apaca  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  March,  1566,  the 
grand  master,  clad  in  his  robes  of  ceremony,  and  in 
the  presence  of  a  vast  concourse  of  knights  and  in- 
habitants, laid  the  first  stone  of  the  new  capital.  It 
was  carved  with  his  own  arms ;  and  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion recorded  the  name  of  "  Valetta,"  which  the  city 
was  to  bear  in  honour  of  its  founder."  More  than 
eight  thousand  men  were  employed  on  the  work ; 
and  a  bull  of  Pius  the  Fifth  enjoined  that  their  la- 
bours should  not  be  suspended  on  f&te-days.^  It 
seemed  to  be  regarded  as  a  Christian  duty  to  provide 
for  the  restoration  of  Malta.^  La  Valette  superin- 
tended the  operations  in  person.  He  was  ever  to  be 
seen  on  the  spot,  among  the  workmen.  There  he 
took  his  meals,  discussed  affairs   of  state  with  his 


*  It  was  common  for  the  Mal- 
tese cities,  after  the  Spanish  and 
Italian  fashion,  to  have  charac- 
teristic epithets  attached  to  their 
names.  La  Valette  gave  the  new 
capital  the  title  of  "  Umillima,**-^ 
**  most  hnmhle," — ^intimating  that 
hnmilitjr  was  a  virtue  of  highest 
price  with  the  fraternity  of  St. 
John.  See  Boisgelin,^  Ancient 
and  Modem  Malta,  yoL  i.  p.  29. 

**  **  Plus  de  halt  miUe  oavriert 


J  fnrent  employes ;  et  aBn 
d'avancer  pins  ais^ment  les  tra- 
yaux,  le  Pape  Pie  Y.  oommanda 
qu'on  y  travaill&t  sans  discon- 
tmner,  mdme  les  jours  de  FStes.*' 
Helyot,  Hist,  des  Ordres  religienx. 
^  The  style  of  the  architectnre 
of  the  new  capital  seems  to  have 
been,  to  some  extent,  formed  on 
that  of  Bhodes,  though,  accord- 
in ;(  to  Lord  Carlisle,  of  a  more 
ornate  and  loxoriaot  character 
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cotinoil,  and  even  gave  audience  to  envoys  fix>m 
abroad." 

In  the  midst  of  these  quiet  oooupations,  there  were 
some  occurrences  which  distracted  the  attention  and 
greatly  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  La  Yaletta  One 
of  these  was  tbe  disorderly  conduct  of  some  of  the 
younger  knights.  Another  v^as  a  dispute  in  which 
he  was  involved  with  the  pope,  who,  in  the  usual  en- 
oroaching  spirit  of  the  Vatican,  had  appropriated  to 
himself  the  nomination  to  certain  benefices  belonging 
to  the  order. 

These  unpleasant  affidrs  weighed  heavily  on  the 
grand  master's  mind ;  and  he  often  sought  to  relieve 
his  spirits  by  the  diversion  of  hawking,  of  which  he 
was  extremely  fond.  While  engaged  in  this  sporty 
on  a  hot  day  in  July,  he  received  a  stroke  of  the  sun. 
He  was  immediately  taken  to  II  Boi^  A  fever  set 
in ;  and  it  soon  be(»Bune  appai'ent  that  his  frame,  en- 
feebled by  his  unparalleled  fiitigues  and  hardships, 
was  rapidly  sinking  under  it.  Before  dying,  he 
called  around  his  bed  some  of  the  brethren  to  whom 
the  management  of  aJBPairs  was  chiefly  committed,  and 
gave  them  his  counsel  in  respect  to  the  best  method 
of  carrying  out  his  plans.  He  especially  enjoined  on 
them  to  maintain  a  spirit  of  unity  among  themselves, 
if  they  would  restore  the  order  to  its  ancient  pros- 
perity and  grandeiur.  By  his  testament,  he  liberated 
his  daves,  some  fifty  in  number ;  and  he  obtained 
the  consent  of  his  brethren  to  bequeath  a  sum  suffi- 


tban  its  model :  "  I  traced  much 
of  the  military  architect nre  of 
Rhodes,  which,  grave  and  ^evere 
there,  has  here  both  swelled  into 
great  ampl  itude  and  blossomed  into 
copious  ediorescence ;  it  is  much 
the  same  relation  as  Henrr  VIL*8 
Chapel  botfi  to  a  bit  of  Durham 


Cathedral.**  (Diary  in  Turkish 
and  Greek  Waters,  p.  200.)  The 
account  of  Malta  is  not  the  least 
attractive  portion  of  this  charm- 
ing work,  to  which  Felton's  nutea 
have  friven  additional  value. 

**  Vertot,  Knights  of    Malta, 
ToL  iii.p.4:8. 
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cient  to  endow  a  chapel  he  had  built  in  Valetta  to 
commemorate  his  victory  over  the  infidela  It  was 
dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  and  in  this  chapel 
he  desired  that  his  body  might  be  laid.  Having 
completed  these  arrangements,  he  expired  on  the 
twenty-first  of  August,  1568. 

La  Valette's  dying  commands  were  punctually 
executed  by  his  brethren.  The  coffin  enclosing  his 
remains  was  placed  on  board  of  the  admiral's  galley, 
which,  with  four  others  that  escorted  it,  was  shrouded 
in  black.  They  bore  the  household  of  the  deceased, 
and  the  members  of  the  order.  The  banners  taken 
by  him  in  battle  with  the  Moslems  were  suspended 
from  the  sterns  of  the  vessels,  and  trailed  through 
the  water.  The  procession,  on  landing,  took  its  way 
through  the  streets  of  the  embryo  capital,  where  the 
soimds  of  labour  were  now  hushed,  to  the  chapel  of 
Our  Lady  of  Victory.  The  funeral  obsequies  were 
there  performed  with  all  solemnity ;  and  the  remains 
of  the  hero  were  consigned  to  the  tomb,  amidst  the 
tears  of  the  multitude,  who  had  gathered  from  all 
parts  of  the  island,  to  pay  tins  sad  tribute  of  respect 
to  his  memory.* 

The  traveller  who  visits  Malta  at  the  present  day 
finds  no  object  more  interesting  than  the  stately 
cathedral  of  Valetta,  still  rich  in  historical  memorials 
and  in  monuments  of  art,  of  which  even  French 
rapacity  could  not  despoil  it  As  he  descends  into 
its  crypts  and  wanders  through  its  subterranean 
recesses,  he  sees  the  niche  where  still  repose  the 
remains  of  La  Valette,  surrounded  by  the  brave 
chivalry  who  fought,  side  by  side  with  him,  the 
battles  of  the  Faith.     And  surely  no  more  fitting 

*  Yertot,  Kniprhts  of   Malta,      cient  and  Modem  Malta,  yoL  i 
YoL  iii  pp.  42-48. — ^Boisgolin*  An-      pp.  127-142. 
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place  could  be  found  for  his  repose  than  the  heart  of 
the  noble  capital  which  may  be  said  to  have  been 
created  hj  his  genius.'* 

The  Knights  of  St.  John  continued,  in  the  main, 
fidthful  to  the  mayims  of  La  Yalette  and  to  the 
principles  of  their  institution.  For  more  than  two 
centuries  after  his  death,  their  sword  was  ever  raised 
against  the  infidel  Their  galleys  still  returned  to 
port  freighted  with  the  spoils  of  the  barbarian.  They 
Bteadilj  continued  to  advance  in  power  and  opulence; 
and  while  empires  rose  and  crumbled  around  them, 
this  little  brotherhood  of  warlike  monks,  after  a 
lapse  of  more  than  seven  centuries  from  its  founda- 
tion, still  maintained  a  separate  and  independent 
eadstence. 

In  the  long  perspective  of  their  annals  there  was 
no  event  which  they  continued  to  hold  in  so  much 
honour  as  the  defence  of  Malta  hj  La  Yaletta  The 
dghth  of  September — ^the  day  of  the  nativity  of  the 
Virgin— continued  to  the  last  to  be  celebrated  as 
their  proudest  anniversary.  On  that  day  the  whole 
body  of  the  knights,  and  the  people  of  the  capital, 
walked  in  solemn  procession,  with  the  grand  master 
at  their  head,  to  the  church  of  St.  John.  A  knight, 
wearing  the  helmet  and  mailed  armour  of  the  ancient 
time,  bore  on  high  the  victorious  standard  of  the 
order.  A  page  by  his  side  carried  the  superb  sword 
and  poniard  presented  by  Philip  the  Second.  As  the 
procession  passed  into  the  church,  and  the  standard 
was  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  it  was  announced  by 


••  An  interesting  dccription  of 
this  cathedral,  well  styled  the 
Westminster  Abbey  of  Malta,  may 
be  fonnd  in  Bigclow's  Travels  in 
Sicily  and  Malta  (p.  190),— a 
work  full  of  instruction,  in  which 
the   writer,  allowing   himsek'   a 


wider  ranee  than  that  of  the 
fashionable  tourist,  takes  a  com- 
prehensive  survey  of  the  resourc  s 
of  the  countries  he  has  visit  «.'J, 
while  he  criticises  their  present 
condition  by  an  enlip^htened  com- 
parison vdi/h  the  past. 


i 
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flourislies  of  trumpets  and  by  peaJs  of  artillery  from 
the  fortresses.  The  services  were  performed  by  the 
prior  of  St.  John's ;  and,  while  the  Gospel  was  read, 
the  grand  master  held  the  naked  sword  aloft,  in 
token  that  the  knights  were  ever  ready  to  do  battle 
for  the  Cross."  When  the  ceremony  was  concluded, 
a  fine  portrait  of  La  Valette  was  exhibited  to  the 
people  ;  and  the  brethren  gazed  with  feelings  of  reve- 
rence on  his  majestic  lineaments,  as  on  those  of  the 
saviour  of  their  order." 

But  all  this  is  changed.  The  Christians,  instead 
of  being  banded  against  the  Turk,  now  rally  in  his 
defenca  There  are  no  longer  crusades  against  the 
infidel  The  age  of  chivalry  has  passed.  The  objects 
for  which  the  Knights  Hospitallers  were  instituted 
have  long  since  ceased  to  exist ;  and  it  was  fitting  that 
the  institution,  no  longer  needed,  should  die  with 
them.  The  knights  who  survived  the  ruin  of  their 
order  became  wanderers  in  foreign  lands.  Their 
island  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  stranger ; 
and  the  flag  of  England  now  waves  from  the 
ramparts  on  which  once  floated  the  banner  of  St. 
John. 


*  "  Lor  8qn*on  commence  VEvan- 
gile,  le  Grand-Maitre  la  prend  des 
mains  dn  Page  et  la  tient  toute 
droite  pendant  le  terns  de  TEyan- 
firile.  U'est  la  seole  occasion  oh 
Ton  tient  T^p^  nne  h  TEglise.'' 
Heljot,  Hist,  des  Ordres  reli- 
gieux,  torn.  iii.  p.  93. 

**  Boisgelin,  Ancient  and  Mo- 


dem Malta,  ToL  i  p.  85. — The 
good  knight  dwells  with  compla- 
cency on  the  particulars  of  a  cere- 
mony in  which  he  had  often 
borne  a  part  himself.  It  recalled 
to  his  mmd  the  glorious  days  of 
an  order  which  he  fondly  hoped 
mi<;htone  day  be  restored  to  its 
primitiye  lYUtre. 
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His  EdncaHon  and  Character. — Dangerous  Illiiess. — Extravagant 
Behaviour. — Opinions  respecting  him. — His  Connexion  with  the 
PlemingB. — ^Prqject  of  Flignt. — ^bieane  Conduct. — ^Airest. 

1567,  1568. 

We  must  now,  after  a  long  absence,  return  to  tlie 
shores  of  Spain,  where  events  were  taking  place  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  fixture  fortunes  of  the 
monarchy.  At  the  time  when  the  tragic  incidents 
described  in  the  preceding  Book  were  passing  in  the 
Netherlands,  others,  not  less  tragic,  if  we  may  trust 
to  popular  rumour,  were  occurring  in  the  very  palace 
of  the  monarch.  I  allude  to  the  death  of  Don 
Carlos,  prince  of  Asturias,  and  that  of  Isabella  of 
Valois,  Philip's  young  and  beautiful  queen.  The 
relations  in  which  the  two  parties  stood  to  each 
other,  their  untimely  fate,  and  the  mystery  in  which 
it  was  enveloped,  have  conspired  with  the  sombre, 
unscrupulous  character  of  Philip  to  suggest  the  most 
horrible  suspicions  of  the  cause  of  their  death.  The 
mystery  which  hung  over  them  in  their  own  time  has 
not  been  dissipated  by  the  researches  of  later  chro- 
niclers. For  that  very  reason,  it  has  proved  an  inex- 
haustible theme  for  fiction,  until  it  might  be  thought 
to  have  passed  from  the  domain  of  history  into  that 
of  romance.  It  has  been  found  especially  suited  to 
the  purposes  of  the  drama ;  and  the  dramatic  htera- 
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ture  of  Europe  contains  more  than  one  masterpiece 
from  the  hand  of  genius,  which  displays  in  sombre 
colouring  the  loves  and  the  misfortunes  of  Carlos 
and  Isabella.^ 

The  time  for  discussing  so  dark  and  intricate  a 
subject  had  not  arrived  while  the  Spanish  archives 
were  jealously  locked  up  even  from  native  scholara 
But  now  that  happily  a  more  liberal  system  has  pre- 
vailed, and  access  has  been  given  to  the  dread 
repositories  of  the  secrets  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns, 
the  time  seems  to  have  come  for  investigating  this 
mysterious  story.  And  if  I  cannot  boast  that  I  have 
been  able  to  dispel  the  doubts  that  have  so  long 
gathered  around  the  subject,  I  inay  at  least  flatter 
myself  that,  with  the  materials  at  my  command,  I 
have  the  means  of  placing  the  reader  in  a  better 
point  of  view  than  has  yet  been  enjoyed  for  surveying 
the  whole  ground,  and  forming  his  own  conclusiona 

Don  Carlos  was  bom  on  the  eighth  of  July,  1545. 
His  mother,  Mary  of  Portugal,  then  only  eighteen 
years  of  age,  died  a  few  days  after  giving  birth  to  her 
ill-fated  child.  Thus  deprived  from  the  cradle  of  a 
mother's  watchful  care,  he  experienced  almost  as 
little  of  his  father's ;  for  until  Carlos  was  fourteen 
years  old  Philip  was  absent  most  of  the  time,  either 
in  the  Low  Countries  or  in  England.  The  care  of 
the  child  was  intrusted  during  the  greater  part  of 
this  period  to  Philip's  sister,  the  Regent  Joanna, — an 
excellent  woman,  but  who,  induced  probably  by  the 


^  Alfieri,  Schiller,  and.  in  our 
day,  Lord  John  BusseU,  haye, 
each  according  to  his  own  con- 
ceptions, exhibitei  the  poetic 
aspect  of  the  story  to  the  eyes  of 
their  countrymen.  The  Castilian 
dramatist  Montalvan,  in  his 
Trincipe  Don  Carlos,"  written 


before  the  middle  of  the  seyen- 
teenth  century,  shows  more  defer- 
ence to  historic  accuracy,  as  well 
as  to  the  reputation  of  Isabella, 
hj  not  mixing  her  up  iu  any  way 
with  the  fortunes  of  the  pnnoe  of 
Asturias.  V 


D 


of  Ghdoi^  ii  mSA  to  hvn  shown 
tpo  mmA  JBdii^wwa  to  Ac  boy,  behg  mote  acJ^ 
to  Mean  }m  bodily  baohlitlHn  to  farm  hfa  Aaracter, 
la  oar  easf  faUk  in  tbemindes  dainied  far  fidnca- 
iioo,  it  wminUiuM  himwiMi  thot  we  caoigiB  on  the 
|Nnnt  or  Ae  praooptor  the  defats  that  niay  be  more 
ifowinaiWj  refaoned  to  Ae  HciooB  oonatitatiaQ  of  the 
child. 

As  Ckiloo  grew  olda;  Philip  eommitfced  the  oaie  of 
his  instniGtioii  to  Honomto  Joan,  a  member  of  the 
emperors  hoosdiQld.  He  vss  a  wdl-tnined  scholar, 
and  a  man  of  piety  ss  wdl  ss  lesming ;  snd  soon 
aftor  aaBumiDg  the  task  of  the  pnnoe  s  preceptor,  he 
embnced  the  religioas  profesaon.  The  conrespond- 
SDoe  of  Honorsto  Juan  with  PhiUp,  thcai  in  Handera^ 
afibrdsaviewofthe  pioficiencj  of  Carks  iriien  eleven 
or  twdve  yeais  oUL  The  contentment  which  the 
king  evinces  in  the  eailier  lettera  diminishes  as  we 
advance ;  and  anxioos  doabts  are  expressed,  as  he 
gathers  the  onwelcome  infannation  fiom  his  tutor  of 
his  pupil  s  indifference  to  his  studiesL* 

In  tlie  year  1556,  Charles  the  Fifth  stopped  some 
time  at  Valladolid,  on  his  way  to  his  cloistered  retreat 
at  Yuste.*  He  there  saw  his  grandson,  and  took  careful 


•  This  correspondence  is  pr  nted 
in  a  cnriou*  Tolume,  of  the  i:n;atost 
rarity,  entitled,  £lo^iv>s  de  Don 


Honorato  Juan  (Valencia,  1659), 
p.  00,  ei  seq. 


•  [On  heaTine  of  the  emperor*t 
arriTal  in  Castile,  his  grandsvn 
had  hhown  an  extreme  desire  to 
•ee  hioi,  and,  not  beine  permitted 
to  ^o  and  meet  him,  had  sent  one 
of  his  attendants  with  a  short 
Minr,  written,  as  his  ffovenior, 
Don  Garcia  de  Toledo,  states, 
without  assistance  from  any  one, 
— -'^sin  ayndar-^e  de  nadie.  It 
haa  been  printed  in  fac-simile  by 
IL  Gacbardy  and  buih  the  exprea- 


fions  and  the  handwritinij — the 
latter  piuiTularlv  le^rible  and  in  no 
ivsiHVt  reseml'linjf  a  schoolboy's 
scrawl — seem  to"  disprove  the 
notion  that  Don  Carls  was  natu- 
rally d»  foctive  in  ii.tr lligence  and 
incai>ablo  of  instruction.  (S.  C.  C. 
Ji\  Vo  e  sabido  que  V.  M*  est4 
en  s;ilvamento,  j  e  holgado  dello 
infinitainente,  tanto  qm  no  lo 
pneilo  mas  anOHHlk.  Sulim  4 
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note  of  the  boy,  the  heir  to  the  vast  dominions  which 
he  had  himself  so  recently  relinquished.  He  told 
over  his  campaigns  to  Carlos,  and  how  he  had  fled  at 
Innsbruck,  where  he  barely  escaped  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Carlos,  who  listened  eagerly, 
interrupted  his  grandfather,  exclaiming,  "I  never 
would  have  fled  I"  Charles  endeavoured  to  explain 
the  necessity  of  the  case ;  but  the  boy  sturdily  main- 
tained that  he  never  would  have  fled, — amusing  and 
indeed  delighting  the  emperor,  who  saw  in  this  the 
mettle  of  his  own  earlier  daya*  Yet  Charles  was 
not  blind  to  the  defects  of  his  grandson, — ^to  the 
wayward,  overbearing  temper,  which  inferred  too 
much  indulgence  on  the  part  of  his  daughter  the 
regent.  He  reprehended  Carlos  for  his  want  of  de- 
ference to  his  aunt ;  and  he  plainly  told  the  latter 
that  if  she  would  administer  more  wholesome  oorreo- 
tion  to  the  boy,  the  nation  would  have  reason  to 
thank  her  for  it.* 

After  the  emperor  had  withdrawn  to  his  retreat^ 
his  mind,  which  kept  its  hold,  as  we  have  seen,  on  all 
matters  of  public  interest  beyond  the  waUs  of  the 
monastery,  still  reverted  to  his  grandson,  the  hdr  of 
his  name  and  of  his  sceptra    At  Simancas  the  oone- 


*  "Egli  in  collera  reitei^  oon     desenboltan cob  qoe  tiys  i  - 

maraviglia  et  riso  di  8.  M.  et  da*     tebft conn ta.  i  etaLwaOcU  n 

circumatanti,  Che  moi  egli  noa     eorxceaoB,  ^K*s-*i^  en  en  la  s 


aaria  f ugi^ito."    Belatione  di  B»-  

'-£pn,hendiorfPrincip.„     ^^^^  ^'i^  ^ 
nieto  8a  poca  meanra  i  mneha 


&  recebir  &  y.  M*,  7  ad^nde.    At  TatMofiL  »  &  -ferS.-      »^ 

ra  don  Pedro  Pimentd,  gatol  k^S^iT^  *tS\  S 

hombre  de  mi  c&mara  7  mi  em.  cfaT^    -^^1.  .7;*      '^™' 

mwjda  to  queen  «t«»  ba>  d«rf.  ^iS  ^.«^^  ^ 


haier,  paia  que  a  ma  k>  «eriii     ^^LZZ!^  gf  a'wantj  fbr 
Beao  !■•  maooa  da  Y.  Mf.   b  " 
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spondence  is  still  preserved  which  he  carried  on  with 
Don  Garcia  de  Toledo,  a  brother  of  the  duke  of  AIvsl, 
who  held  the  post  of  ayo,  or  governor  of  the  prince. 
In  one  of  that  functionary's  letters,  written  in  1557, 
when  Carlos  was  twelve  years  old,  we  have  a  brief 
chronicle  of  the  distribution  of  the  prince  s  time, 
somewhat  curious,  as  showing  the  outlines  of  a  royal 
education  in  that  day. 

Before  seven  in  the  morning  Carlos  rose,  and  by 
hali-past  eight  had  breakfasted,  and  attended  mass. 
He  then  went  to  his  studies,  where  he  continued  till 
the  hour  of  dinner.  What  his  studies  were  we  are 
not  told.  One  writer  of  the  time  says,  among  other 
things,  he  read  Cicero's  Offices,  in  order  the  better 
to  learn  to  control  his  passiona*  At  eleven  he  dined. 
He  then  amused  himself  with  his  companions  by 
playing  at  quoits,  or  at  trucos,  a  kind  of  billiards,  or 
in  fencing,  and  occasionally  riding.  At  half-past  three 
came  a  light  repast,  the  rnerienda;  after  which  he 
listened  to  reading,  or,  if  the  weather  was  fine, 
strolled  in  the  fields.  In  the  evening  he  supped ; 
and  at  half-past  nine,  having  gone  through  the 
prayers  of  his  rosary,  he  went  to  bed,  where,  as  his 
ayo  says,  he  usually  made  but  one  nap  of  it  till  the 
mornini^.  It  was  certainly  a  primitive  way  of  life,  in 
which  more  regard  seems  to  have  been  had  to  the 
cravings  of  the  body  than  of  the  mind,  and  as  regular 
in  its  routine  as  the  monastic  Hfe  of  his  grandfather 
at  Yuste.  Yet  Don  Gaivia  does  not  fail  to  intimate 
his  discontent  with  tlie  want  of  interest  shown  by 
his  pupil  not  merely  in  his  studies,  but  in  fencing, 
cane-playing,  and  other  manly  exercises,  so  essential 

■  "  No  fittondo  lid  altro  che  a      dosideriL"    Eelatioue  di  Baduaro, 
logj^irli  ^'li  i»tHcii  di  M.  TuUio  \yer      MS. 
aoqueturo    quoi     troppo     ardcuti 
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to  the  education  of  a  cavalier  of  that  day.*  He 
notices,  at  the  same  time,  the  first  symptoms  of 
those  bilious  attacks  which  already  menaced  the 
prince's  constitution,  and  so  effectually  undermined 
it  in  later  years/ 

In  another  epistle,  Don  Garcia  suggests  that  it 
might  be  well  for  the  emperor  to  allow  Carlos  to 
visit  him  at  Yuste,  trusting  that  his  grandfather's 
authority  would  accomplish  what  his  own  had  failed 
to  do.'  But  this  suggestion  found  no  favour,  appa- 
rently, with  the  royal  recluse,  who  probably  was  not 
disposed  to  do  penance  himself  by  receiving  so 
troublesome  an  inmate  in  his  family.  The  emperor's 
own  death,  which  occurred  shortly  after  this,  spaied 
him  the  misery  of  witnessing  the  disastrous  career  of 
his  grandson. 

The  reports  of  the  Venetian  ministers — those 
precious  documents  that  contain  so  much  instruction 
in  respect  to  matters  both  of  public  and  domestic 
interest — make  occasional  allusions  to  the  prince  at 
this  period.  Their  notices  are  by  no  means  flattering. 
They  describe  Carlos  as  of  a  reckless,  impatient  tem- 
per, fierce,  and  even  cruel,  in  his  disposition,*  and  so 


•  "  En  lo  del  estudio  esta  poco 
aprovecbado,  porque  lo  haze  de 
mala  gana  y  ans^  mesmo  los 
otros  exercidos  de  jagar  j  esgre- 
myr,  que  para  todo  es  menestrr 

?reniya."      Carta  de  Garcia  oe 
'oledo    al    Emperador,    27    de 
Affosto,  1557,  MS. 

^  *'  Hasta  agora  no  se  qne  los 
medicos  ayan  tratado  de  dar  nin- 
guna  cosa  al  principe  para  la 
colera,  ny  yo  lo  consintiera  hazer, 
sin  dar  primero  quenta  dello  a 
vaestra  magestad.      Ibid. 

•  **  Deseo  mucbo  qne  V.  M. 
faese  servido  que  el  pnncipe  diese 
una  buelta  por  alU  para  velle  per 
que  entendidos  los  impedimeutos 

VOL.  IL 


que  en  sn  edad  tiene  mandasse 
v.  M.  lo  qne  fuera  de  la  borden 
con  que  yo  le  sirvo  se  deba  mn- 
dar.  Del  roismo  al  mismo,  13 
da  Abril,  1558,  MS. 

•  So,  cruel,  according  to  tbe 
court  gossip  picked  up  by  Ba- 
doaro,  tbat,  wben  bares  and  other 
game  were  brought  to  bim,  be 
would  occasionally  amuse  himself 
by  roasting  them  alive! — **Di- 
mostra  bavere  un  animo  fiero,  et 
tra  gli  effetti  che  si  raccontano 
nno^^  obe  alle  volte,  che  dalla 
cacda  gU  yiene  portato  o  lepre  o 
simile  animale,  si  dilettadi  vedirli 
arrostire  vivL"  Belatioue  de  fia 
doaro,  MS. 
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arrogant  as  to  be  unwilling  to  stan^^  witli  his  head 
uncovered,  for  any  long  time,  in  the  presence  of  the 
emperor  or  his  father.**  Yet  this  harsh  picture  is 
somewhat  redeemed  by  other  traits;  for  he  was 
generous,  though  to  a  degree  of  prodigality, — giving 
away  his  trinkets  and  jewels,  even  his  clothes,  in 
default  of  money.  He  had  a  fearless  heart  with  a 
strong  passion  for  a  military  life.  He  was  far  from 
frivolous  in  his  tastes,  despising  buffoons,  and  saying 
himself  so  many  good  things  that  his  tutor  carefully 
made  a  collection  of  them."  This  portrait  of  a  youth 
scarcely  fourteen  years  old  seems  as  highly  over- 
charged, whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  as  poitraits  of 
princes  usually  are.  * 


"  "  Da  segno  di  dovere  esRere 
stiperbissimo,  perch^  non  poteva 
Botferire  di  stare  luugamente  n^ 
innanzi  al  padre  n^  avo  con  la 
berrctta  in  roano,  et  chiama    il 

fadre  fratello,  et  1*  avo  padro." 
bid. 

**  "Dice  a  tutti  i  propositi 
tante  cose  argute  che  *1  sao  minis- 
tro  ne  raccolse  un  libretto."  Ibid. 
— Auother  contoinporary  also  no- 


tices the  prrcocions  tnlcnts  of  the 
boy,  as  shown  in  his  smart  say- 
ings :  "  Dezo  de  contar  las  gracias 
que  tiene  en  dichos  maravillosos 
one  andan  por  boca  de  todos 
desparzidos,  dexo  de  contar  lo  que 
haze  para  provar  lo  que  dize." 
Cordero,  Promptaario  de  Medallas, 
ap.  Castro,  Historia  de  los  Pro- 
testantes  Espauoles,  p.  828. 


•  [The  most  tru«^tworthy  de- 
scription of  tlie  i^erson  and  cha- 
racter of  Don  Carlos  is  probably 
that  crivcn  in  a  letter  of  the  baron 
von  Dirtrichstein,  imperial  min- 
ister at  the  court  of  Madriil,  who 
had  received  a  particular  charge 
to  inquire  into  tlie  habits  and 
moral  and  physical  qualities  of 
the  prince.  'I'liiR  report,  written 
in  June,  lhCj[^  when  Carlos  had 
but  recently  recovered  from  one 
of  his  attacks  of  fever,  describes 
him  as  not  disa^j^reenble  in  fea- 
tures, thon;T:h  exceed  in  1,'ly  pale. 
His  titrure  was  not  onlv  bad  but 
deformed,  one  shouliler  beini^ 
higher  and  one  le;:^  lon^»er  than 
the  other,  with  a  sunkefi  ehf.st, 
and  a  slight  hump  on  tiie  buck. 


His  voice  was  thin,  and  be  ex- 
pressed himself  with  difficulty, 
though  not  uninteliiiribly.  **  He 
spoke  to  me  several  times,  and, 
according  to  his  habit,  asked  me 
many  questions,  which,  however, 
contrary  to  what  I  had  V»een  led 
to  expe-'t,  seemed  to  me  very  |">er- 
tinent."  In  regard  to  other 
points  the  minister  was  unn^-le  to 
writo  from  personal  obser\..Lion. 
He  had  received  the  usual  ac- 
counts of  the  prince's  violent  and 
obstinate  temper,  but  thonL,'ht 
that  many  of  his  defects  might  })e 
attributed  to  ill-health,  or  mii;ht 
have  been  corrected  by  education, 
as  he  was  said  to  have  an  excel- 
lent memory  and  much  acutcness, 
the  evidences  of  this  latter  qnaliiy 
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Yet  the  state  of  the  prince's  health  may  be  fairly 
mentioned  in  extenuation  of  his  defects, — ^at  least  of 
his  infirmity  of  temper.  For  his  bilious  tempera- 
ment already  began  to  show  itself  in  the  form  of  in- 
termittent fever,  with  which  he  continued  to  be 
afflicted  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Under  this 
depressing  disorder  his  spirits  sank,  his  body  wasted 
away,  and  his  strength  failed  to  such  a  degree  that 
it  was  feared  he  might  not  reach  the  age  of  man- 
hood." 

In  the  beginning  of  15 CO,  Isabella  of  France  came 
to  Castile,  and  on  the  second  of  February  was  united 
to  Philip.  By  the  preliminaries  of  the  treaty  of 
Cateau-Cambresis,  her  hand  had  been  assigned  to 
Don  Carlos ;  but  Mary  Tudor  having  died  before  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  the  name  of  the  father  was 
substituted  for  that  of  the  son,  and  the  royal  maiden 
was  affianced  to  Philip. 

The  marriage-ceremony  was  performed,  with  great 
splendour,  at  Toledo.  Carlos  was  present ;  and,  as 
he  gazed  on  the  beautiful  bride,  it  is  not  improbable 

"  "  Le  panvre  prince  est  si  bas  petite  espfirance."    L'^ydqne  de 

et  ext^nue,  il  va  d'heure  a  henre  Linio^s  aa  Roi,  I*'  Mars,  1559, 

taut  affoiblissant,  que    les  plus  ap.    Ndgociations    relatives     an 

sages  de  ceste  court  en  ont  bien  B^gne  de  Franfois  II.,  p.  29L 


l)eing  tbe  sharp  sayings  wliicb  he 
was  only  too  apt  to  let  drop.  He 
was  naturally  very  gluttonous, but 
had  been  restricted  to  a  regimen, 
being  allowed  only  a  single  dish, 
consisting  of  a  boiled  capon  sea- 
soned with  the  juice  of  a  leg  of 
mutton.  His  only  drink  was 
water,  as  he  had  an  aversion  to 
wine.  •*  He  was  extremely  devont 
{goftsforchtig),  and  a  great  lover 
ot  j  utttice  and  of  truth ;  he  cannot 
endure  falsehood,  or  any  one 
whom  he  has  ever  found  guilty 
of  it,  while  he  makes  much  of 


men  who  are  worthy,  npri^ht, 
virtnous,  honourable,  and  distin- 
guished. He  exacts  punctual 
service,  and  shows  favour  and 
affection  to  those  from  whom  he 
receives  it."  As  to  a  point  on 
which  the  Emperor  was  very  soli- 
citous for  information, — "an  ad 
procreandam  prolem  aptus  vel 
maptns  sit,'* — no  one  conld  speak 
witn  confidence :  "  nemo  est  qui 
aliqoid  certi  hac  in  re  possit 
::ffirmare."  Koch,  Quellen  zup 
Geschichte  des  KaL^ers 
miiian  IL — Eo.] 
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that  some  feelings  of  resentment  may  have  mingled 
with  regret  when  he  thought  of  the  unceremonious 
manner  in  which  her  hand  had  been  transferred  from 
him  to  his  father.  But  we  should  be  slow  to  beUeve 
that  Isabella  could  have  felt  any  thing  like  the 
tender  sentiment  that  romantic  historians  have  attri- 
buted to  her,  for  a  boy  of  fourteen,  who  had  so  few 
personal  attractions  to  recommend  him. 

On  the  twentynsecond  of  the  same  month,  Carlos 
was  formally  recognised  by  the  ccrtes  of  Castile  as 
heir  to  the  crown.  On  this  occasion  the  different 
members  of  the  royal  family  were  present,  together 
with  the  great  nobles  and  the  representatives  of  the 
commons.  The  prince  rode  in  the  procession  on  a 
white  horse  superbly  caparisoned,  while  his  dress, 
resplendent  with  jewels,  formed  a  sad  contrast  to  the 
sallow  and  sickly  countenance  of  its  wearer."  He 
performed  his  part  of  the  ceremony  with  dignity  and 
feeUng.  When  Joanna,  his  aunt,  and  his  uncle,  Don 
John  of  Austria,  after  taking  the  oath,  would  have 
knelt,  according  to  custom,  to  kiss  his  hand,  he 
would  not  allow  it,  but  affectionately  raised  and  em- 
braced them.  But  when  the  duke  of  Alva  inad- 
vertently omitted  the  latter  act  of  obeisance,  the 
prince  received  him  so  coldly  that  the  haughty 
nobleman,  rebuked  by  his  manner,  perceived  his 
error,  and  humbly  acknowledged  it.** 

In  the  autumn  of  the  following  year,  with  the 
hope  of  mending  his  health  by  change  of  air,  Carlos 
removed  to  Alcalil  de  Henares,  famous  for  its  univer- 


^'  **  Dolante    de    la    Princesa  parda,  como  el  vestido  galan  con 

venia  don  Carlog  a  su  juramcnto  muchos  botones  de  pprlas  i  dia- 

con  mal  calor  de  quartan  aria  en  mantes."       Cabrera,    Filipe    Se- 

un  cavallo  bianco  con  rico  guar-  guudo,  lib.  v.  cap.  7. 
nimieMt<j   i    ^ualJrapa    de   ore    i  "  Ibid.,  ubi  eupra. 

plata  bordado  sobre  tela  de  oro 
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fidty  founded  by  the  great  Ximenes.  He  had  for  his 
companions  two  youths,  both  destined  to  a  conspi- 
cuous part  in  the  history  of  the  timea  One  was 
Philip's  illegitimate  brother,  Don  John  of  Austria, 
the  hero  of  Lepanto ;  the  other  was  the  prince's 
cousin,  Alexander  Famese,  son  of  Margaret  of  Parma, 
who  was  now  in  the  course  of  training  which  was  one 
day  to  make  him  the  greatest  captain  of  his  time. 
The  three  boys  were  nearly  of  the  same  age  ;  but  in 
their  accomplishments  and  personal  appearance  the 
uncle  and  the  cousin  afforded  as  strong  a  contrast  to 
their  royal  kinsman  as  in  the  brilliant  fortunes  that 
awaited  them." 

Carlos  had  not  been  at  Alcali  many  months  before 
he  met  with  an  accident  which  was  attended  with 
most  disastrous  consequencea  One  evening  in  April, 
1562,  as  he  was  descending  a  flight  of  stairs,  he 
made  a  mis  step,  and  fell  headlong  down  five  or  six 
stairs  against  a  door  at  the  bottom  of  the  passage." 
He  was  taken  up  senseless,  and  removed  to  his 
chamber,  where  his  physicians  were  instantly  sum- 
moned, and  the  necessary  remedies  applied.*'  At  first 
it  seemed  only  a  simple  contusion  on  the  head,  and 


"  Strada,  in  a  parallel  whicli  he 
has  drawn  of  the  royal  yonths, 
gives  the  palm  to  Don  John  of 
Austria.  His  portrait  of  Carlos 
is  as  little  flattering  in  regard  to 
his  person  as  to  his  character: 
**  Carolus,  praster  colorem  et  ca- 
pillnm,  cetirum  corpore  men- 
dosas ;  quippe  hnmero  elatior,  et 
tibi&  altera  longior  erat;  nee 
minns  dehonestamentnm  ab  in- 
dole feroci  et  contnmaci."  De 
Bello  Belgico,  torn,  i  p.  609. 

^'  According  to  Guibert,  the 
French  ambassador,  Carlos  was 
engaged  in  a  loye-adventnre  when 
he  met  with  his  fall, — ^having  do- 
fioended  this   dark   stairway  in 


search  of  the  yonng  daughter  of 
the  porter  of  the  garden.  See 
Baumer,  Sixteenth  and  Seyen- 
teenth  Centnries,  voL  L  p.  119. 

^'  *'  Este  dia  despues  de  haber 
comido  qneriendo  sn  Alteza  bajar 
por  nna  escalera  escnra  y  de 
roines  pasos  ech6  el  pie  derecho 
en  Yacio,  y  di6  nna  vnelta  sobre 
todo  el  cnerpo,  y  asi  cay6  de 
cuatro  6  cinco  escalones.  Di6 
con  la  cabeza  nn  gran  golpe  en 
nna  pnerta  cerrada,  j  qaea6  la 
cabeza  abajo  y  los  pies  arriba.** 
Belacion  de  la  Entermedad  del 
Principe  por  el  Doctor  Olivares, 
Docnmentoe  indditos,   torn.   xy. 


4113  DGOI  CSABLO&  |H«  ir« 

ibe  applioations  oUke  dbctoiB  had  the  deured  eSbcL 
But  BOOH  the  eymptoms  became  moro  alanning. 
Fever  set  in.  He  was  attacked  bj  eiyidpelas ;  his 
head  swelled  to  an  enonnons  size ;  he  became  totally 
Uind;  and  this  was  followed  bjr  delirimn.  It  now 
appeared  that  the  skull  was  fi^tnred.  The  royal 
physicians  were  called  in ;  and  after  a  stora^  eon- 
snltaticm,  in  which  the  doctors  differed,  as  usual,  as 
to  the  remedies  to  be  applied,  it  was  determined  to 
trepan  the  patient.  The  operation  was  carefully 
performed ;  a  part  of  the  bone  of  the  skuU  was  xe- 
mored ;  but  relief  was  not  obtained.^ 

Meanwhile,  the  greatest  alarm  spread  through  tiie 
eountiy  at  the  prospect  of  losing  the  heir-apparentb 
Ftocesaions  were  ev^ywhere  made  to  the  dmrches, 
prayers  were  put  up,  pilgrimages  were  vowed,  and 
the  diadplme  in»  uoBparingly  adminktered  by  ihe 
fenatical  multitude,  who  hoped  by  self-inflicted 
penance  to  avert  the  wrath  of  Heaven  firomthe  land. 
Yet  all  did  not  avail 

We  have  a  report  of  the  case  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Olivares,  the  prince's  own  physician.  Some  of  the 
remedies  were  of  a  kind  that  would  look  strange 
enough  if  reported  by  a  medical  journal  of  our  own 
day.  Afler  all  efforts  of  professional  skill  had  failed, 
and  the  unguent  of  a  Moorish  doctor,  fiunous  among 
the  people,  had  been  rubbed  on  the  body  without 
success,  it  was  resolved  to  make  a  direct  appeal  to 
Heaven.  In  the  monastery  of  Jesus  Maria  lay  the 
bones  of  a  holy  Franciscan,  Fray  Diego,  who  had 
died  a  himdred  years  before,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.     King  Philip 

•  [There  were  nine  physicians  from  the  oonrt,  to  have  had  an 

and  enrgeons  in  attendance  on  the  important  share  in  the  care.     See 

prince,  among  them  the  celebrated  Gachard,  Don  Carlos  et  Philippe 

Vesalius,  who  seems,  bj  a  letter  IL,  torn,  i — £j>.l 
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and  his  court  went  in  solemn  procession  to  the 
church  ;  and  in  their  presence  the  mouldering  re- 
mains of  the  good  father,  still  sweet  to  the  nostrils, 
as  we  are  told,  were  taken  fix)m  their  iron  cofl^  and 
transported  to  the  prince's  apartment.  They  were 
there  laid  on  his  bed ;  and  the  cloth  that  wrapped 
the  skull  of  the  dead  man  was  placed  on  the  forehead 
of  Carlos.**  Fortunately,  the  delirious  state  of  the 
patient  prevented  the  shock  that  might  otherwise 
have  been  given  to  his  sensea  That  very  night  the 
friar  appeared  to  Carlos  in  his  sleep.  He  was 
muffled  in  his  Franciscan  robe,  with  a  green  girdle 
about  his  waist,  and  a  cross  of  reeds  in  his  hand  ; 
and  he  mildly  bade  him  "  be  of  good  cheer,  for  that 
he  would  certainly  recover."  From  this  time,  as  the 
physician  who  reports  the  case  admits,  the  patient 
began  speedily  to  mend.  The  fever  subsided,  his 
head  returned  to  its  natural  dimensions,  his  eyes 
were  restored  to  sight.  At  the  end  of  something 
less  than  two  months  from  the  date  of  the  accident, 
Carlos,  who  had  shown  a  marvellous  docility 
throuixhout  his  illness,"  was  enabled  to  walk  into  the 
adjoining  apartment  and  embrace  his  father,  who 
during  the  critical  period  of  his  son's  illness  had 
established  his  residence  at  Alcald,  showing  the 
solicitude  natural  to  a  parent  in  such  an  extremity.* 

^  Ferrerae,  Hist,  de  TEspagnet  todos  espantaba  que  por  faeries 

torn.  iz.  p.  429.  7  recios  qae   fuesen    nunca  los 

^  Dr.  Olivares  bears  emphatio  Tens6,  &nte8  todo  el  tiempo  qae 

testimoDj  to  thin  yirtae,  little  to  estavo  en  sa  acaerdo  ^1  mismo 

have  been  expected  in  his  patient :  los  pcdia,  lo  cnal  fa6  ^rande  ay uda 

**  Lo  qae  4  sa  salad  complia  bizo  para  la  salad  qae  Dios  le  di<S." 

de  la  miama  suerte,  siendo  tan  Docameatos   ineditos,   torn.    zy. 

obediente  4  lod  remedios  qae  4  p.  571. 


*  [According  to  a  letter  of  the  was  even  more  affecting  than  the 

Florentine  minister,  who  had  his  cond'tion    of  the    son.      When, 

information  from  an  eye-witness,  however,  it  was  thought  that  the 

the  spectacle  of  the  father's  grief  latter  had  only  a  few  hoars  to 
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The  merit  of  the  cure  was  of  course  referred  to  Fray 
Diego.*  An  account  of  the  miracle,  duly  authenti- 
cated, was  transmitted  to  Rome,  and  the  holy  man, 
on  the  application  of  Philip,  received  the  honours  of 
canonisation  from  the  pontiS  The  claims  of  the  new 
saint  to  the  credit  of  achieving:  the  cure  were  confi- 
dently  asserted  by  the  Castilian  chroniclers  of  that 
and  succeeding  ages ;  nor  have  I  met  with  any  one 
hardy  enough  to  contest  them,  unless  it  be  Dr. 
Olivares  himself,  who,  naturally  jealous  of  his  profes- 
sional honour,  intimated  his  conviction — ^this  was 
before  the  canonisation — ^that,  with  some  allowance 
for  the  good  wrought  by  Fray  Diego's  intercession 
and  the  prayers  of  the  righteous,  the  recovery  of  the 
prince  was  mainly  to  be  referred  to  the  skill  of  his 
physicians." 

But  the  recovery  of  Carlos  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  so  complete  as  was  at  first  thought.     There  is 


••  Another  rival  appeared,  to 
contest  the  credit  of  the  cure  with 
the  bones  of  Fray  Diego.  This 
was  Our  Lady  of  Atocha,  the 
patroness  of  Madrid,  whose  ima^e, 
neld  in  the  greatest  veneration  oy 
Philip  the  Second,  was  brought 
to  the  chamber  of  Carlos  soon 
afker  the  Bkeleton  of  the  holy 
friar.  As  it  was  after  the  patient 
had  decidedly  begun  to  mend, 
there  seems  to  be  the  less  reason 
for  the  chroniclers  of  Our  La<iy 
of  Atocha  maintaining,  as  they 
sturdily  do,  her  share  in  the 
cure.  (Parada,  La  Mudofia  de 
Madrid  (Valladolid.  160^),  p. 
151.)  The  veneration  for  the 
patroness    of    V  id  rid    has    con- 


tinned  to  the  present  day.  A 
late  journal  of  tnat  capital  states 
that  the  queen,  accompanied  by 
her  aueust  consort  and  the  prin* 
cess  or  Asturias,  went,  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  March,  1854,  in 
solemn  procession  to  the  church, 
to  decorate  the  image  with  the 
collar  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

**  "  Con  todo  eso  tomando  pro- 
priamente  el  nombre  de  milagro, 
a  mi  juicio  no  lo  fue,  porque  el 
Principe  se  cur6  con  los  remedios 
naturales  y  ordinarios,  con  los 
cuales  se  suelen  curar  otros  de  la 
misma  enferraedad  estando  tanto 
V  mas  peligrosos."  Documentos 
in^ditos,  torn.  xv.  p.  570. 


live,  Philip  yielded  to  the  entrea- 
ties of  his  counsellors  that  he 
should  leave  Alcala,  and  set  out 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  having 
first  given  directions  to  the  duke 


of  Alva  and  the  count  of  Feria  in 
regard  to  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing the  obsequies.  See  Gachard, 
Don  Carlos  et  Philippe  IL,  torn.  L 
—Ed.] 
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good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  blow  on  his  head  did 
some  permanent  injury  to  the  brain.*  At  least  this 
may  be  infen-ed  from  the  absurd  eccentricities  of  his 
subsequent  conduct  and  the  reckless  manner  in  which 
he  abandoned  himself  to  the  gratification  of  his 
passiona  In  1565,  on  his  recovery  from  one  of 
those  attacks  of  quartan  fever  which  still  beset  him, 
Philip  remarked,  with  a  sigh,  to  the  French  minister, 
St.  Sulpice,  "that  he  hoped  his  repeated  warnings 
might  restrain  the  prince,  for  the  future,  from  making 
such  fatal  inroads  on  his  health.""  But  the  unfortu- 
nate young  man  profited  as  little  by  such  warnings 
as  by  his  own  experience.  Persons  about  the  court 
at  this  period  have  left  us  many  stories  of  his  mad 
humours,  which  formed  the  current  scandal  of  Madrid. 
Brantdme,  who  was  there  in  1564,  says  that  Carlos 
would  patrol  the  streets  with  a  number  of  young 
nobles  of  the  same  lawless  habits  with  himself,  as- 
saulting the  passengers  with  drawn  swords,  kissing 
the  women,  and  insulting  even  ladies  of  the  highest 
rank  with  the  most  opprobrious  epithets." 

«•  Raiimer,  Sixteenth  and  Se- 
venteenth Centuries,  vol.  i.  p.  132. 
**  **ll  aymoit  fort  a  ribler  le 

SVkYi,  et  faire  k  coups  d'e8]i6e,  fust 
e  jour,  fust  de  nuit,  car  il  avoit 
avec  luj  diz  oa  douze  enfans 
d'honnenr  des  plus  grandes  mai- 
Bons  d'Espagne Quand  il 


alloit  par  lea  rues  quelque  belle 
dame,  et  fust  elle  des  plus  grandes 
du  pays,  il  la  prenoit  et  la  baisoit 
par  force  devant  tout  le  monde ; 
il  Tappelloit  putain,  bagasse, 
chienne,  et  force  autres  injures 
leur  disoit-il."  Brant6me,  GSuvres, 
torn.  L  p.  323. 


•  [This  is  expressly  stated  by 
Cabrera :  but  M.  Gachard  con- 
siders the  assertion  completelv 
disproved  by  the  tenor  of  the  will 
executed  by  Carlos  in  May,  1564, 
a  document  which  he  characterises 
as  full  of  sense  and  good  feeling, 
and  breathing  the  noblest  and 
most  generous  sentiments,  while 
its  interest  is  enhanced  by  its 
being  "  the  sole  monument  which 
we  have  of  the  mind,  thonghts. 


and  character  of  Don  Carlos."  It 
is  a  very  long  instrument,  pre- 
pared, under  the  prince's  direc- 
tions, by  Heman  Suarez,  a  legist 
of  Toledo,  with  injunctions  to 
keep  it  strictly  secret.  The  most 
noticeable  clauses  are  those  in 
which  the  testator  expresses  his 
strong  affection  for  his  former 
tutor,  Honorato  Juan,  his  desire 
that  Martin  de  C6rdova  may  be 
suitably  rewarded  for  his  heroio 


jxat  ouojoe. 


It  WM  Hko  ftthioit  tor  the  joang  gaDanii 
oooit  to  wear  wcy  large  boota.  Oarloa  had  hia  made 
fnn  Uvger  than  tuual*  to  aooommodate  a  {wir  d 
■mall  piatd&  Philip,  in  order  to  pmreut  iha  mia- 
diierous  pnotioe,  ordeiad  hia  acm's  boota  to  be  made 
fit  imaller  dimenaions.  But  when  the  bootmaker 
brought  them  to  the  palace^  Carlos,  in  a  rage,  gave 
him  a  beating,  and  then*  (ndering  the  leather  to  be 
Mt  in  pieoee  and  stewed*  he  forced  the  unluo^ 
Bwwhft"*')  to  swallow  this  unsaTouzy  fricassee — as 
mnoh  as  he  ooald  get  down  of  it— on  the  qut" 

On  one  oooamon  he  made  a  violent  assudt  on  hu 
goremor,  Don  Oaraia  de  Toledo,  fitr  some  slig^ 
oaose  of  o£Eeno&  On  anotho-,  lie  would  have  thrown 
Ua  chamberlain,  Don  Ahmao  de  Cdrdova.  oat  of  the 
window.  These  noblemen  oomfJained  to  Philip,  and 
besought  him  to  release  them  from  a  service  iriwte 
thej  were  exposed  to  affionts  which  they  oould  not 
nsent.  The  king  consented,  transferring  them  to 
his  own  aervioe,  and  ^pointed  Buy  Qomea  de  Silvi^ 


1 

I  of  the  ^ 


**  "Di6  VB  bofeton  &  Don 
Pvdro  Uauael.  i  gaisadu  i  piondu 
Mt  menutlaa  pie^ m  hiso  comer  1m 
votes  kl  meneBtnL"  Cabrerft, 
Klipe  Seguodo,  lib.  Tii.  oftp.  ii. 
^D«  Foil,  ft  Fntnoh  krehitoot  em- 
plojod  an  the  Esoorikl  at  this 
time,  intoTuied  the  hiatorinn  De 
ThoQ  of  the  priuoe'e  habit  of 
wewinft  eitramelj  large  l^jgiaga, 
or  booU,  for  the  parpoee  men- 


tionei  in  the  teit :  "  Nam  et 
Boloppetulos  bio 08  eammn  &rta 
fabncatoa  caligiB.  Q°m  amplie- 
ainue  de  more  geatis  m  nan  ennt, 
eum  gestare  solitiim  resciveraL" 
(Hixturice  ani  Tempoiis,  Ub.  41.) 
I  cito  the  origiaal  Latin,  oa  ths 
word  etdigrt  has  been  wroagl5  ren- 
derod  by  ibo  Frenoh  t 
into  ctUoUet,* 


defence  of  Maxar^uiTir.  and  hia 
i&teatioD  that  hia  two  olaTM 
Diego  and  Jniui,  whom  ha  has 
wished  to  have  iDstnict«d  in  the 
Art  of  acutptura,  aball,  if  they 
oendnct  themsetree  well,  be  dd- 
olaredfree;  but  if  theirchmcten 
•hall  piMT«  to  be  Booh  that  liberl  j 
MWild  not  be  an  advantage  to 
ttem,  ha  bequealba  one  to  tbe 


bishop  of  Oama  (Honorato  Joan) 
and  the  other  to  the  marijaia  of 
Tirara,  with  an  injanctioo  for 
their  Rood  trKitmenl. — Ed.] 

•  [Do  Castio  (Hist  de  kie  Pttr 
testant^s  E^pafioles)  considers  the 
atorj  of  Corioa  having  treated  the 
bootmaker  in  the  manner  d»- 
Kribed  aa  a  cilnmnj  ioTeated  bj 
kia  bther'a    nuaist«n.      It  m»j 
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prince  of  Eboli,  his  feivourite  minister,  the  governor 
of  Carlos.^ 

But  the  prince  was  no  respecter  of  persons.  Cardi- 
nal Espinosa,  president  of  the  Council  of  Castile,  and 
afterwards  grand  inquisitor,  banished  a  player  named 
Cisneros  from  the  palace,  where  he  was  to  have  per- 
formed that  night  for  the  prince's  diversion.  It  was 
probably  by  Philip's  orders.  But  however  that  may 
be,  Carlos,  meeting  the  cardinal,  seized  him  roughly 
by  the  collar,  and,  laying  his  hand  on  his  poniard, 
exclaimed,  "  You  scurvy  priest,  do  you  dare  to  pre- 
vent Cisneros  from  playing  before  me  1  By  the  life 
of  my  father,  I  will  kiU  you  1"*  The  trembling  pre- 
late,* throwing  himself  on  his  knees,  was  too  happy 
to  escape  with  his  life  fi-om  the  hands  of  the  mfu- 
riated  princa  Whether  the  latter  had  his  way  in 
the  end,  in  regard  to  the  comedian,  is  not  stated. 
But  the  stuff  of  which  a  grand  inquisitor  is  made  is 
not  apt  to  be  of  the  yielding  sort. 

A  more  whimsical  anecdote  is  told  us  by  Nobili, 
the  Tuscan  ambassador  then  resident  at  the  court 
Carlos,  having  need  of  money,  requested  a  merchant, 
named  Grimaldo,  to  advance  him  the  sum  of  fifteen 
hundred  ducata      The  money-lender  readily   con- 

*  Cabrera,  Filipe  Segnndo,  lib.  neros?  por  vida  de  mi  padre  que 

vii.  cap.  22.  oe  tengo  de  matar."      Cabrera» 

^  **  Curilla  vos  os  atreveis  a  mi,  Filipe  oegondo,  lib.  viL  cap.  22. 
DO  dexando  venir  a  servirme  GiB- 


seem  a  more  probable  sappositton 
that  it  was  a  popular  exaggera- 
tion of  some  incident  character- 
istic enough  of  an  irritable  and 
exacting  bnt  not  actually  frenzied 
nature.  The  extravagances  of 
lapguage  related,  with  more  or 
less  truth,  bj  Brant6me,  might 
be  similarly  explained.  "  What- 
ever he  has  on  nis  heart,"  writes 
the  imperial  minister,  "  he  utters 


without  reserve,  indifferent  as  to 
whom  it  hits." — Ed.] 

*  [Espinosa  was  not  at  this 
time  either  a  bishop  or  a  cardinal* 
He  received  the  hat  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  see  of  Siguenza  in 
the  spring  of  1568,  during  the 
imprisonment  of  Don  Oarlos. 
Grachard,  Don  Carlos  et  Philippe 
XL,  torn.  L— Ed.] 
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ted,  iiiankiiig  the  prince  hr  the  fi^voor  dona  liim^ 
and  adding,  in  the  oaaal  grandiloqaent  vein  of  the 
Chelalian,  that  '^aU  he  hid  waa  at  h»  diapoBaL*^ 
Chrioa  took  him  at  hia  woid,  and  forthwitii  demanded 
%  handled  thousand  dncata  Li  vain  poor  Orimaldo^ 
aafeonnded  hy  the  xequeat^  protested  that  **  it  woold 
fain  hia  oredit ;  that  what  he  had  said  wu  onfy 
wmda  oi  compliment."  Garios  xepliedt  ^  he  had  no 
n^t  to  bandy  complimenta  with  princes ;  and,  if  hr 
iKd  not  in  four-and-twenty  homs  pay  the  money  to 
the  last  real,  he  and  his  &mily  would  have  caose  to 
me  if  It  waa  not  till  after  much  negotiation  that 
Boy  Gomes  succeeded  in  prevailing  on  the  prince 
to  be  content  with  the  more  modest  sum  of  sixty 
thousand  ducats,  which  waa  accordingly  fomished  by 
the  unfortunate  merchant"  The  money  thus  gained^ 
according  to  NofaOiy  was  squandered  as  suddenly  aa 
it  was  got 

There  are,  happily,  some  toudies  of  light  to  relieve 
the  shadows  with  which  the  portrait  is  charged. 
Tiepolo,  who  was  ambassador  from  Venice  at  the 
court  of  Madrid  in  1567,  when  Carlos  was  twenty- 
two  years  old,  gives  us  some  account  of  the  princa 
He  admits  his  arrogant  and  fiery  temper,  but  com- 
mends his  love  of  truth,  and,  what  we  should  hardly 
have  expected,  the  earnestness  with  which  he  en- 
gaged in  his  devotions.  He  was  exceedingly  chari- 
table, asking,  "Who  would  give,  if  princes  did 
not  ?"*       He  was  splendid  in  his   way  of  living, 

"^  "  n  qnal  Niccolo  lo  fece  an-  gomes  et  molti  altri  nd  si  h  mai 

bito  et  CO*  parole  di  Complimento  possato    qaietar*    fin    tanto   cho 

rende  gratia  k  saa  Altozza  offereD-  Niccolo  no*  li  ha  prestnto  sessan- 

doli  sempre  tatto  qnel  che  per  Ini  tamila  scudi  co'  sua  polizza  senza 

n  poteva."     Lettera  di  Nobili,  altro    assegniamento."      Lettera 

Ambasciatore    dei   Grandusa    di  di  Nobili,  MS. 

Toscagna  al  He  Philippo,  24  di  '^  "Mostra  di  esser  molto  re- 

liOfflio,  1667,  MS.                        ^  ligioso  solicitando  come  fa  le  pre- 

""  **  Oi  si  messe  di  mezzo  Bui-  diche  et  divini  officii*  anzi  in  questo 
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making  the  most  Kberal  recompense  not  only  to  his 
own  servants,  bat  to  the  king's,  who  were  greatly 
attached  to  hinL*  He  was  ambitious  of  taking  part 
in  the  conduct  of  public  affiurs,  and  was  sorely  dis- 
contented when  excluded  from  them — as  seems  to 
have  been  usually  the  case — by  his  father." 

It  was  certainly  to  the  prince's  credit  that  he  was 
able  to  inspire  those  who  approached  him  most  nearly 
with  strong  feelings  of  personal  attachment.  Among 
these  were  his  aunt  Joanna^  the  regent,  and  the 
queen,  Isabella,  who,  regarding  him  with  an  interest 
justified  by  the  connexion,  was  desirous  of  seeing 
him  married  to  her  own  sister.  His  aimt  Mary  and 
her  husband,  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  also  held 
Carlos,  whom  they  had  known  in  early  days,  in  the 
kindest  remembrance,  and  wished  to  secure  his  hand 


81  pub  dir  clie  eccede  llionesto,  et 
saol  dire,  Chi  debbe  far  Elemo- 
Biue,  se  non  la  danno  i  FrencipiP" 
Belatione  di  Tiepolo,  MS. 

''^  "£S  splendetissimo  in  tutte 
le  cose  et  massime  nel  beneficiar 
chi  lo  serve :  H  che  fa  cosi  larga- 
mente  che  neceseita  ad  amarlo 
anco  i  servitori  del  Padre."  Be- 
latione di  Tiepolo,  MS. 

■*  "  E  curioso  nel  intendere  i 
negozii  del  stato,  ne  i  ^nali  s'in- 
trometterebbe  volontien,  et  pro- 
cura  di  saper  qnello  che  tratta  11 


Padre,  et  che  egli  asconde  gli  fa 
{^nde  offesa."  Ibid. — Granvelle, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  notices  with 
approbation  this  trait  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Carlos:  "Many  are 
pleased  with  the  prince,  others 
not.  I  think  him  modest,  and 
inclined  to  employ  himself,  which, 
for  the  heir  of  such  large  do- 
minions, is  in  the  highest  aegree 
necessary.*'  Ranmer,  Sixteenth 
and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  voL  L 
p.  12c<.» 


•  [Some  apparent  inconsisten- 
cies in  the  character  of  Don 
Carlos  are  perhaps  best  estab- 
lished bv  the  extracts  from  his 
acconnt-Dooks  published  in  the 
Coleccion  de  Documentos  in^ditos 
para  la  Hist,  de  Espafia,  tom. 
xxvii.  In  these  we  find  him  pay- 
ing for  the  maintenance  and  edu- 
cation of  abandoned  children  and 
discharging  the  obligations  of  an 
imprisoned  debtor,  while  on  ano- 
ther  occasion  he  gives  an  alms  of 


one  hundred  reals  to  Damian 
Martin,  "father  of  the  girls 
beaten  by  order  of  his  highness." 
Perhaps  the  worst  story  told  of 
him  is  that  of  his  having  one  day 
shut  himself  up  in  his  stobles  and 
inflicted  serious  injuries  on  more 
than  a  score  of  horses.  The 
strongest  evidence  for  this  seems 
to  be  an  allusion  to  it  in  a  letter 
of  Hernan  Soarez,  afterwards 
cited.— Ed.] 
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ftr  fLeir  eUtert  iBOf^ixtt.  A  8(31  move  ImioiiiafalB 
teriunoigr  ii  bonie  b^  the  xdati^ 
to  bn  preceptor,  Hononito  Jvan,  wlio»  at  l2ie  ipnoMfk 
iofidtatioii,  hed  been  laiaed  to  the  biehopdo  of  Obdul 
ChrioB  would  wOliiigljr  bftve  kept  thk  good  man  near 
Ilia  own  peiscm.  But  hewaa  detained  in  biadioceae; 
and  ibe  ktteia  firmn  time  to  time  addraned  to  bun 
bj  b»  former  po^nl,  whatever  may  be  thon^it  of 
them  aa  |neoea  of  compoeition,  do  honour  to  tike 
piiiuse'a  heart  ^Mjr  beat  fiiend  in  thia  hfe,*  he 
afiectionateljr  writea  at  the  dbee  of  than,  ^I  w31  do 
dl  that  yon  defliia*^  Unforfconat^,  thm  good 
ftieod  and  oooBseaor  died  in  156&  ByhiswiUlie 
leqnested  CSarloa  to  aelect  for  himaelf  any  ariade 
amimg  hia  efiecta  that  he  pre&ned.  He  eveai  gave 
him  aathofity  to  change  the  teima  of  the  inafcrament 
and  make  any  other  diapodtion  of  hia  property  that 
he  thought  right  I"  It  waa  a  aingalar  proof  of  con- 
fidence in  the  testator,  unlesa  we  are  to  rec^ve  it 
merely  as  a  Spanish  compliment^ — aomewhat  periloi]% 
as  the  case  of  GrimaJdo  proves,  with  a  person  who 
interpreted  compliments  as  literally  as  Carlos. 

From  all  this,  there  would  seem  to  have  been  the 

germs  of  generous  qualities  in  the  prince's  nature, 
which,  under  a  happier  culture,  might  have  been 
turned  to  some  account.  But  he  was  placed  in  that 
lofty  station  which  exposed  him  to  the  influence  of 
parasites,  who  flattered  his  pride,  and  corrupted  his 
heart,  by  ministering  to  his  pleasures.  From  the 
eminence  which  he  occupied,  even  the  smallest  errors 


■■  **  Mi  mayor  amigo  qne  tengo 
en  esta  yida,  que  har^  lo  que  vo9 
me  pidieredes.  *  Elogios  ae  Ho- 
norato  Juan,  p.  66. — The  last 
words,  it  is  tme,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  little  more  than  a  Cas- 
tilian  form  of  epistolary  courtesy. 

**  "  Sn  Alteza  aSacta,  j  quite 


todo  lo  que  le  pareciere  de  mi  tea- 
tamento,  y  este  mi  Codicilo,  que 
aquello  que  an  Alteza  mandare  lo 
doy,  y  ^uiero  que  sea  tan  valido 
como  81  estuviesse  expressado  en 
este  vd  Codicilo,  o  en  el  testa- 
mento."    Ibid.,  p.  73. 
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and  eccentricities  became  visible  to  the  world,  and 
the  objects  of  unsparing  criticism.  Somewhat  resem- 
bling his  father  in  person,  he  was  different  from  him 
both  in  his  good  qualities  and  his  defects,  so  that  a 
complete  barrier  was  raised  between  them.  Neither 
party  could  comprehend  the  other ;  and  the  father 
was  thus  destitute  of  the  means  which  he  might  else 
have  had  of  exerting  an  influence  over  the  son.  The 
prince's  dissipated  way  of  life,  his  perpetual  lapses 
from  decorum,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  his  reckless 
defiance  of  decency,  outraged  his  father,  so  puncti- 
lious in  his  own  observance  of  the  outward  decencies 
of  lifa  He  may  well  have  dwelt  on  such  excesses  of 
Carlos  with  pain;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  the 
prince's  more  honourable  desire  to  mingle  in  public 
affairs  was  to  the  taste  of  Philip,  who  was  too  tena- 
cious of  power  willingly  to  delegate  it,  beyond  what 
was  absolutely  necessary,  to  his  own  ministers.  The 
conduct  of  his  son,  unhappily,  furnished  him  with 
a  plausible  ground  for  distrusting  his  capacity  for 
business. 

Thus  distrusted,  if  not  held  in  positive  aversion,  by 
his  father  ;  excluded  from  any  share  in  the  business 
of  the  state,  as  well  as  from  a  military  life,  which 
would  seem  to  have  been  well  suited  to  his  disposi- 
tion ;  surrounded  by  Philip's  ministers,  whom  Carlos, 
with  too  much  reason,  regarded  as  spies  on  his 
actions, — ^the  unhappy  young  man  gave  himself  up  to 
a  reckless  course  of  life,  equally  ruinous  to  his  consti- 
tution and  to  his  character ;  until  the  people,  who 
had  hailed  with  delight  the  prospect  of  a  native-born 
prince,  now  felt  a  reasonable  apprehension  as  to  his 
capacity  for  government.^* 

**  '*  Oosl  come  sono  allegn  i  molto  in  dnbio  qinal  debbe  esser  il 
Spa^uoli  d*haver  per  loro  Sig^  suo  qoverno."  Relatione  di  1^« 
cm    B,h   naturale :    ood   stanno      polo,  MS. 
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But,  wliile  thus  an  object  of  distrust  at  home, 
abroad  more  than  one  sovereign  coveted  an  alliance 
with  the  heir  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Catherine 
de  Medicis  would  gladly  have  secured  his  hand  for  a 
younger  sister  of  Isabella,  in  which  project  she  was 
entirely  favoured  by  the  queen.  This  was  in  1565  ; 
but  Philip,  in  his  usual  procrastinating  spirit,  only 
replied,  "  They  must  reflect  upon  it."*  He  looked 
with  a  more  favourable  eye  on  the  proposals  warmly 
pressed  by  the  emperor  and  empress  of  Germany, 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  still  cherished  a  kindly  re- 
membrance of  Carlos,  and  wished  his  union  with 
their  daughter  Anne.  That  princess,  who  was  a  year 
younger  than  her  cousin,  claimed  Spain  as  her  native 
land,  having  been  bom  there  during  the  regency  of 
Maximilian.  But  although  the  parties  were  of  suit- 
able age,  and  Philip  acquiesced  in  the  proposals  for 
then-  marriage,  his  want  of  confidence  in  his  son,  if 
we  may  credit  the  historians,  still  moved  him  to  defer 
the  celebration  of  it."  Anne  did  indeed  live  to 
mount  the  throne  of  Castile,  but  as  the  wife,  not  of 
Carlos,  but  of  Philip,  after  the  death  of  Isabella. 
Thus,  by  a  singular  fatality,  the  two  princesses  who 
had  been  destined  for  the  son  were  each  of  them 
married  to  the  father.* 

*"  Raiimpr,  Rixtcentli  and  Se-  ^  Ilorrcra,     Historia    general, 

venteenth  Centuries,  vol.  i.  p.  132.      torn.  i.  p.  itio. 


•  [Of  Iho  flifTorent  matrimonial 
designs  of  wliicli  Don  Carlos,  as 
heir  to  the  greatest  monarchy  of 
Europe,  was  the  object,  the  most 
amusing  was  the  suit  vigorously 
prosecuted  on  her  own  helialf  by 
nis  aunt,  the  prinoess  Jiiana, 
who,  having  missed  the  throne  of 
Portugal,  aspired  to  that  of  bpain 
as  the  fitU'st  compensation,  and 
rejected  with  contempt  oilers  from 


several  of  the  Italian  princes. 
The  nearness  of  blood  could  be 
no  obstacle  in  a  family  which, 
aided  by  papid  dispensations,  was 
accustomed  to  carry  intermarriage 
to  nearly  the  same  extent  as  the 
Peruvian  Incas ;  while  her  ten 
years'  seniority  to  her  nephew 
seemed,  probably,  to  the  princess 
herself  an  additional  recommenda- 
tion, as  insuring  a  continuance  of 
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The  revolutionary  movement  in  the  Netherlands 
was  at  this  time  the  great  subject  that  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Spaniards;  and  Carlos  is  reported 
to  have  taken  a  lively  interest  in  it.  According  to 
Antonio  Perez,  the  Flemings  then  at  the  court  made 
positive  overtures  to  the  prince  to  head  the  revolf 


^  Banmer  (Sixteenth  and  Se- 
venteenth Centuries, voL  i.  p.  I J3), 
who  cites  a  manuscript  letter  of 
Antonio  Perez  to  the  councillor 
Du  Vaire,  extant  in  the  Boyal 
Library  of  Paris.  A  passaj^e  in  a 
letter  to  Carlos  from  his  almoner. 
Doctor  Hernan  Suarez  de  Toledo, 
has  been  interpreted  as  alluding 
to  his  intercourse  with  the  depu- 
ties from  Flanders :  "  Tambien  he 


Dorado,  no  haber  parecido  bien 
one  y.  A.  hahlaae  a  loa  procura- 
cM'ea,  como  dicen  que  lo  hizo,  no 
se  lo  que  fue,  pero  si  que  cum  pie 
mucho  hacer  los  hombres  sus 
negocios  propios,  con  oonsejo 
ageno,  jpor  que  los  muy  diestros 
nunca  nan  del  suyo.'*  The  letter, 
which  is  without  date,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  archiepiscopal  library 
of  Toledo. 


the  care  and  solicitude  she  had 
bestowed  upon  his  iafducv,  and 
which  she  may  have  thought  him 
likely  always  to  need.  The 
Spanish  nation  took  the  same 
view,  and  the  cortes  of  Castile 
petitioned  Philip  to  effect  the 
marriage.  Carlos,  however,  held 
different  sentiments,  which  he  ex- 
pressed with  his  usual  biuntness, 
not  only  declaring  in  private  his 
determmation  not  to  wed  the 
princess,  but  presenting  himself 
before  the  cortes  and  rating  it  for 
having  dared  to  meddle  in  the 
matter,  as  well  as  for  having  re- 
quested his  father  not  to  take 
him  to  the  Netherlands.    A  pro- 

Eosal  to  which  he  showed  himself 
etter  inclined  was  started  ori- 
^anally  by  the  Guises,  who,  on  the 
death  of  Francis  II.  of  France, 
conceived  the  idea  of  forming 
what  was  thought  a  still  more 
splendid  connection  for  their  ill- 
fated  niece.  Catherine  de  Me- 
dicis  set  herself  diligently  to  coun- 
termining this  project, — in  every 
way  inimical  to  her  interests,— 
and  succeeded  by  threats  in  ex- 
torting from  the  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine a  promise  to  desist  from 
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pursuing  it.  It  was,  however, 
revived  after  Mury*8  arrival  in 
Scotland,  her  subjects  being  fa- 
vourable to  an  alliance  which 
offered  the  strongest  counterpoise 
to  the  power  of  England, — a  pa- 
triotic consideration  that  led  the 
Reformers  to  stifle  the  motives 
which  might  have  been  expected 
to  rouse  their  strenuous  opposi- 
tion. A  like  consideration  might 
have  led  Philip  to  regard  the 
match  with  favour  if  he  had  not 
— ^in  contrast  to  his  own  father 
and  to  fathers  in  general — wished 
to  postpone  the  marriage  of  his 
son  until  assured  of  the  latter's 
fitness  to  render  himself  an  agree- 
able husband.  Such,  at  least, 
was  the  excuse  he  alleged  for  de- 
laying an  acceptance  of  the  em- 
peror s  offer,  which  Carlos,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  eager  to  accept. 
He  had  obtained  a  portrait  of  the 
princess  Anne,  and  fancied  him« 
self  deeply  in  love  with  her.  Be- 
ing asked  on  one  occasion  by  the 
queen  where  his  thoughts  were, 
ne  answered,  "Three  hundred 
leagues  from  here."  "  Where, 
^en  P'*  she  asked,  smiling.  "  WiUi 
my  cousin,"  he  replied.    This  on- 
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Madrid,  as  the  channel  of  oommunicatioii  through 
which  CSailoa  engaged  to  aettle  the  affidis  of  timt 
distracted  counby.*  That  a  pesscn  of  his  ardent 
temper  should  hare  felt  sympathy  witii  a  people  thus 
hmvely  straggling  for  its  lihertieSi »  not  imjirobaUe ; 
nor  would  one  with  whom  ^'to  think  and  to  speak 
was  the  same  thing^  he  at  all  unHkdy  to  express 
himself  on  the  subject  with  much  more  freedom  than 
discretion.  And  it  may  hare  been  in  allusion  to  this 
that  his  almoner,  Suarez,  in  a  letter  without  date^ 
impbres  the  prince  ^to  abandon  his  dangerous  de- 
signs, the  illusion  of  the  Evil  Qn^  which  cannot  fidl 
to  bring  micchief  to  himself  and  disquiet  to  the 
monarchy/^  The  letter  concludes  wi^  a  homily, 
in  which  the  good  doctor  impresses  on  the  prince 
tiie  necessity  of  filial  obedience^  by  numerous  ex- 
amples, from  sacred  and  profime  story,  of  the  sad  end 
of  those  who  had  impiously  rejected  the  counsels 
<tf  their  parents.^ 

Bat,  althougli  it  is  true  that  this  hypothesis  would 


^  De  Bello  Belgioo,  torn,  i 
p.  876. 

••  "  Eprincipe,"  writes  tbe  nnn- 
cio, "  che  quello,  che  ha  in  cuore, 
ha  in  bocca."  Lettera  del  Nnnzio 
al  Card  inale  Alessandrini,  Giaguo, 
1566,  MS. 

^  "  Que  eran  de  grandisimo 
en^aiio,  j  error  peligrosisimo,  in- 
Tentado  j  buscado  todo  por  el 
demonio,  para  dar  travajo  a  V.  A. 
y  pensar  darle  4  todos,  j  para 
desasogear,  j  aun  incj^nietar  la 
grandezadelAmonarquia."  Carta 


de  Heman  Saarez  al  Principe, 
MS.  ^ 

^^  The  intimate  relations  of 
Doctor  Snarez  with  Carlos  ex- 
posed him  to  suspicions  in  regard 
to  his  loyalty  or  nis  orthodoxy,^ 
we  are  not  told  which,— that 
might  have  cost  him  his  life,  had 
not  this  letter,  found  among  the 
prince's  papers  after  his  death, 
proved  a  sufficient  voucher  for  the 
doctor's  innocence.  Soto,  Ano- 
taciones  4  la  Historia  de  Talar 
bera,  MS* 


gallant  answer,  reported  in  a 
letter  of  the  French  minister, 
seems  a  sufficient  refutation  of 
his  pretended  love  for  his  jtep- 
moiher,  thoogh  her  kindness  and 


compassion  for  him,  and  the  re- 
verence with  which  it  was  repaid* 
are  well  established.  See  Grfr- 
chard,  Don  Carlos  et  Philippe  IL, 
passim. — £j). 
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explain  much  that  is  enigmatical  in  the  subsequent 
history  of  Carlos,  I  must  confess  I  have  met  with  no 
confirmation  of  it  in  the  correspondence  of  those  who 
had  the  direction  of  affairs  in  the  Low  Countries,  nor 
in  the  charges  alleged  against  Montigny  himself, — 
where  an  attempt  to  suborn  the  heir-apparent,  one 
might  suppose,  would  have  been  paraded  as  the  most 
heinous  offenca  Still,  that  Carlos  regarded  himself 
as  the  proper  person  to  be  intrusted  with  the  mission 
to  the  Netherlands  is  evident  fix)m  his  treatment  of 
Alva  when  that  nobleman  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army. 

On  that  occasion,  as  the  duke  came  to  pay  his 
respects  to  him  previous  to  his  departure,  the  prince 
fiercely  said,  "  You  are  not  to  go  to  Flanders ;  I  will 
go  there  myself."  Alva  endeavoured  to  pacify  him, 
saying  that  it  was  too  dangerous  a  mission  for  the 
heir  to  the  throne ;  that  he  was  going  to  quiet  the 
troubles  of  the  countrvand  prepare  it  for  the  coming 
of  the  king,  when  the  prince  could  accompany  his 
father,  if  his  presence  could  be  spared  in  Castila 
But  this  explanation  served  only  to  irritate  Carlos 
the  more ;  and,  drawing  his  dagger,  he  turned  sud- 
denly on  the  duke,  exclaiming,  "  You  shall  not  go ;  if 
you  do,  I  will  kill  you.**  A  struggle  ensued, — an 
awkward  one  for  Alva,  as  to  have  injured  the  heir- 
apparent  might  have  been  construed  into  treason. 
Fortunately,  being  much  the  stronger  of  the  two,  he 
grappled  with  Carlos,  and  held  him  tight,  while  the 
latter  exhausted  his  strength  in  ineffectual  struggles 
to  escape.  But  no  sooner  was  the  prince  released 
than  he  turned  again,  with  the  fury  of  a  madman,  on 
the  duke,  who  again  closed  with  him,  when  the  noise 
of  the  fray  brought  in  one  of  the  chamberlains  from 
an  adjoining  room;  and  Carlos,  extricating  himself 
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ttooL  iii0  fron  gnup  cf  lib  adronaiy,  irkbdroir  to  Iiis 

Sodli  in  ontnge  on  iii0  penKm  cf  Us  iiiiniBtor  mi* 
nqgpoded  hy  FhSfip  ai  in  indignity  to  himadf.  It 
widened  t.TM%  hraaA^  Al^Mdhy  too  widfi^  Iwtwwi^  firthfir 
ndscm;  and  so  great  ivas  tbrir  eafarugement  tiuit^ 
wbmi  living  in  tbe  aame  palace^  tliey  aeemed  to  have 
Itfid  no  oomnranioation  vith  eadi  otbei:^  Mudi  c^ 
Hulip'a  time,  liowever,  at  tbk  period,  -waa  passed  at 
ihe  Esonrialj  ^riiere  he  was  watdiingover  tfaeprogreaa 
of  the  magnifioent  pile  wliidi  waaxo  eommemorate 
tha  victoiy  of  Stb  Qoentin*  Bnt^  wiiilo  in  Ida 
ntieat,  the  ininistera  placed  about  his  eon  famished 
the  king  witii  fiuthM  reports  of  his  prooeedingaL 

Such  was  the  deplonhb  state  of  things^  when 
Chdos  came  to  the  &J»d  determination  to  escape  fi^ 
the  annoyances  of  his  present  position  by  flying  to 
aome  findgn  land, — to  what  ooontiy  is  not  certainly 
known;  aome  say  to  the  Netheilands^  others  to 
Germany.  The  latter,  on  the  whole,  seems  the  moat 
probable ;  as  in  the  court  of  Vienna  be  would  meet 
with  his  promised  bride  and  friends,  who  would  be 
sure  to  welcome  him.* 

•  Cabrera,  Filipe  Segando,  lib.  •  Letter  of  Ponrqucvaiilx,Jann- 

▼u.    cap.  13. — Strada,  De  Bello  ary  19th,  1568,  ap.  Baumer,  Six* 

Belgico,  torn.  ip.  376. — Vander-  teenth  and  Seventeenth  Centozies, 

hammen,  Don  Juan  de  Austria  toL  i  p.  85. 
(Madrid,  1627),  foL  37. 


*  [His  inteDtion,  as  stated  in 
the  letters  from  the  court,  was  to 
go  to  Italy;  according  to  some 
reports,  with  the  ulterior  purpose 
of  proceeding  to  Flanders,  while 
others,  with  less  probabihtj,  re- 
present him  as  designing  to  raise 
an  insurrection  in  the Italianpro- 
Tinces  sulject  to  Spain.  There 
was  also  a  rumour  of  his  intend- 
ing to  fly  to  Portugal,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Fourquevaulz,  was  the 


opinion  of  Philip,  founded,  per- 
haps, chiefly  on  the  fact  that 
Carlos  was  the  heir  presumptiye 
to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom. 
As  one  strong  mothre  of  his  pro- 
jected flight  seems  to  have  been 
his  disgust  at  Alva's  appoint- 
ment and  Philip's  pretended 
change  of  purpose  as  to  his  own 
visit  to  the  Netherlands,  after 
having  expressly  promised  to  take 
his  son  with  him,  it  may  be  la- 
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As  he  was  destitute  of  fiinds  for  such  a  journey,  he 
proposed  to  raise  them  through  a  coufidential  agent, 
one  of  his  own  household,  by  obtaining  loans  from 
different  cities.  Such  a  reckless  mode  of  proceeding, 
which  seemed  at  once  to  proclaim  his  purpose,  inti- 
mated too  plainly  the  heedlessness  of  his  character 
and  his  utter  ignorance  of  affaira 

But,  while  these  negotiations  were  in  progress,  a 
circumstance  occurred  exhibiting  the  conduct  of 
Carlos  in  such  a  light  that  it  may  claim  the  shelter 
of  insanity.  The  stoiy  is  told  by  one  of  the  prince's 
household,  an  ayuda  de  cdniara,  or  gentleman  of  the 
chamber,  who  was  present  at  the  scene,  which  he 
describes  with  much  simplicity. 

For  some  days  his  master,  he  tells  us,  had  no  rest, 
frequently  repeating  that  "  he  desired  to  kill  a  man 
with  whom  he  had  a  quarrel  I"**  The  same  thing  he 
said — without,  however,  intimating  who  the  man 
was — to  his  uncle,  Don  John  of  Austria,  in  whom  he 
seems  to  have  placed  unbounded  confidence.  This 
was  near  Christmas  in  1567.  It  was  customary  on 
the  twenty-eighth  of  December,  the  day  of  the  Inno- 
cents, for  the  members  of  the  royal  family  to  appear 
together  and  take  the  sacrament  in  publia  Carlos, 
in  order  to  prepare  for  this,  on  the  preceding  evening 


^  "Ayia  mnchos  dins,  que  el 
FriDcipe  mi  Sefior  andaba  in- 
quieto  ain  poder  sosegar,  y  decia, 
que  avia  de  matar  &  nn  nombre 
con  qoien  estaba  mal,  j  de  este 


di6  parte  al  Sefior  Don  Jnan,  pero 
sin  declararle  qnien  fnese."  De 
la  Prision  y  Maerte  del  Principe 
Don  Carlos,  MS. 


ferred  that  tbe  latter  corintry  was 
theprince'sreal  destination, as  also 
that  he  hoped  to  receive  aid  from 
the  emperor, — who  had  been  ap- 
pealed to  by  the  Flemish  nobles, 
and  who  was  eager  to  receive 
Carlos  as  his  son-in-law.  Snch  a 
project  was  far  less  wild  than  it 


may  now  appear.  Striking  ex- 
amples in  the  preceding  centarvt 
that  especially  of  Lonis  XI.  while 
danphin, — to  which  M.  Gachard 
has  pointed  as  a  somewhat  ana- 
logons  case, — ^were  still  fresh  in 
the  recollection  of  the  world. — 
Eo.] 


4H  war  oAstoa 

went  to  UiB  efanrch  of  SL  Jerome,  to  oonfoBS  and 
raoeiTe  absolatiaiL  Bat  the  confeasor,  vh&i  he  lieard 
t2ie  fltiange  avowal  o£  his  maidenjas  appetite,  refused 
to  graztt  absolution.  (kxlo3  applied  to  another  eode- 
nostic,  but  with  as  Utde  soccesa.  In  vain  he  eodea- 
Toured  to  ai^e  the  case.  They  reoommended  him 
to  Bead  fiw  more  learned  divinee  and  take  their 
opimon.  He  did  bo  furthwith;  &nd  zk>  less  than 
fiwrteen  monks  from  the  oonv^it  of  our  I^ady  of 
Atocha»  and  two  from  another  quarter,  were  broi^ht 
together  to  aettle  this  strange  point  of  casuistiy. 
Gfeatljr  shocked,  they  were  unanimous  in  their 
opinion  tbat^  under  the  drcumstances,  absolution 
oould  not  be  granted.  Carloe  next  inquired  whether 
be  might  not  be  allowed  to  reccdve  an  unoonsecrated 
wafer,  which  would  obviate  the  scandal  that  his 
omitting  to  take  the  sacrament  would  infallibly  occa- 
eon  in  the  court.  The  reverend  body  were  thrown 
into  fresh  consternation  by  this  proposal  The  prior 
.  of  Atochsy  who  was  among  the  number,  wishing  to 
draw  from  Carlos  the  name  of  his  enemy,  told  him 
that  this  intelligence  might  possibly  have  some  in- 
fluence on  the  judgment  of  the  divines.  The  prince 
replied  tbat  "  his  father  was  the  person,  and  that  he 
wished  to  have  his  life  I"*  The  prior  calmly  inquired 
if  any  one  was  to  aid  him  in  the  designs  against  his 
father.  But  Carlos  only  repeated  his  former  declara- 
tion ;  and  two  hours  after  midnight  the  conclave 
broke  up,  in  unspeakable  dismay.  A  messenger  was 
despatched  to  the  Escorial,  where  the  king  then  was, 
to  acquaint  him  with  the  whole  afiair." 

*  "Peroel  Prior  le  eagaBo,  con      Boy  ra  Padre  «m  qnien  estaba 

Caadirle  dixeae  cnal  faetn  el      mil,  j  le  havia,  de  maUr."    De  1m 
bro,  por  quo    Mria  potable      "  '  '         ^'      •'•-■-■      — 
poder    diBpensoT    cinforme   k  la 
aatiafuccion,   qae  8.  A-  pndieM 
tooutx,  J  entoace*  dizo,  qae  era  el 
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Such  is  the  report  of  the  ayuda  de  cdmara,  who 
says  he  was  in  attendance  on  the  prince  that  night. 
The  authority  is  better  for  some  parts  of  the  story 
than  for  others.  There  is  nothing  very  improbable 
in  the  supposition  that  Carlos — whose  thoughts,  as 
we  have  seen,  lay  very  near  the  surface — should 
have  talked  in  the  wild  way  reported  of  him,  to  his 
attendants.  But  that  he  should  have  repeated  to 
others  what  had  been  drawn  from  him  so  cunningly 
by  the  prior,  or  that  this  appalling  secret  should 
have  been  whispered  within  earshot  of  the  attendants, 
is  difficult  to  believe.  It  matters  little,  however, 
since,  whichever  way  we  take  the  story,  it  savours  so 
much  of  downright  madness  in  the  prince  as  in  a 
manner  to  relieve  him  from  moral  responsibUity. 

By  the  middle  of  January,  1568,  the  prince's  agent 
had  returned,  brmging  with  him  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  ducata  It  was  not  more  than  a  fourth  of 
the  amount  he  had  demanded.  But  it  answered  for 
the  present,  and  the  remainder  he  proposed  to  have 
sent  after  him  in  bills  of  exchanga^  Having  com 
pleted  his  preparations,  he  communicated  his  inten- 
tions to  his  uncle,  Don  John,  and  besought  him  to 
accompany  him  in  his  flight  But  the  latter,  after 
fruitlessly  expostulating  with  his  kinsman  on  the 
folly  of  his  proceeding,  left  Madrid  for  the  Escorial, 
where  he  doubtless  reported  the  affair  to  the  king, 
his  brother. 

On  the  seventeenth,  Carlos  sent  an  order  to  Don 
Ramon  de  Tassis,  the  director-general  of  the  posts, 
to  have  eight  horses  in  readiness  for  him  that  even- 

^  **  Ya  avia  llegado  de  Sevilla  aperoibiesse   para   partir   en   la 

Garci  j^  Ivarez  Odorio  con  ciento  y  noche  siguiente  pace  la  resta  le 

oincuenta  mil  escudos  de  los  seis-  remitirian  en  pouzas  en  saliendo 

oientos  mil  que  le  ayia  embiado  a  de  la  Corte."     Yanderhammcnt 

bnacar  y  proveer :  y  qae  assi  sa  Don  Juan  de  Austria,  foL  40. 
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n^.  Tasflii,  sospectiiig  aU  was  not  x^t^  retumed 
ma  answer  that  the  hones  wwe  oat  (hi  the  pnnce 
npeatiiig  his  orders  in  a  mora  peremptorj  manner, 
Hi^  posbnaster  sent  aU  the  honsns  ont^  and  proceeded 
idmself  in  all  haste  to  the  £sooriaL^ 

The  king  was  not  Ixmg  in  taking  his  measozesL 
Some  days  previous,  "this  very  rdigioos  prinoe^^ 
•ajB  the  papal  nundo,  ^aooording  to  his  wont,  had 
erased  prayers  to  be  pat  op^  in  the  diffiorent  monas- 
toJes,  for  the  gaidanoe  of  Heaven  in  an  affidr  <^ 
great  moment''*  Sodbi  prayers  might  hare  served 
as  a  warning  to  Oarloa  Bat  it  was  too  late  fixr 
waminga  Philip  now  proceeded,  withoat  loss  of 
time,  to  Madrid,  where  those  who  beheld  him  in  the 
aodience-chamber  on  the  morning  of  the  e^^bteenth 
saw  no  dgn  of  the  coming  storm  in  the  serenilj  of 
Ids  coontenanca**  That  nuiming  he  attended  x^ass 
in  pablic,  with  the  membeis  of  the  royal  fiunily. 
After  the  services,  Don  John  visited  Garks  in  1^ 
apartment,  wheii  the  prince,  shatting  the  doors,  de- 
manded of  his  ancle  the  subject  of  his  conversation 
with  the  king  at  the  EscoriaL  Don  John  evaded 
the  questions  as  well  as  he  could,  till  Carlos,  heated 
by  his  suspicions,  drew  his  sword  and  attacked  his 
uncle,  who,  retreating,  with  his  back  to  the  door. 


^  Yanderhammen,  Don  Juan 
de  Austria,  fol.  40. — Cabrera, 
Filipe  Segundo,  lib.  viL  cap. 
22. 

^  "  Sono  molti  g^orni  che 
stando  il  R6  fuori  comand6  segre- 
tamente  cbe  si  facesse  fare  ora- 
tioni  in  alcnni  monaBterii,  acci6 
nostro  Signore  Dio  indrizzasse 
bene  et  ^licemente  un  grand 
negotio,  che  si  li  ofTeriva.  Questo 
h  costume  di  questo  Frencipe 
▼eramcDte  molto  religioso,  quando 
il  occorre  ^ualcbe  cosa  da  esse- 
goire^  cbe  sia  important e,''     Let- 


tera  del  Nonzio,  24  di  G^ennaio. 
1668,  MS. 

•®  '*  On  tbe  next  day,  wben  I 
was  present  at  the  audience,  he 
appeared  with  as  g^od  a  coun- 
tenance as  usual,  although  he 
wus  already  determined  in  the  same 
night  to  lay  hands  on  his  son,  and 
no  longer  to  put  up  with  or  conceal 
his  fomes  and  more  tban  youth- 
ful extrayagances.'*  Letter  of 
Foorquevaubc,  February  5th, 
1568,  ap.  Raumer,  Sixteenth  and 
Seveiit  .^enth  Centuries,  vol.  i  pw 
13a 
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called  loudly  on  the  prince  to  desist,  and  threw  him- 
self into  a  posture  of  defenca  The  noise  made  by 
the  skirmish  fortunately  drew  the  notice  of  the  at- 
tendants, who,  rushing  in,  enabled  Don  John  to 
retreat,  and  Carlos  withdrew  in  sullen  silence  to  his 
chamber." 

The  prince,  it  seems,  had  for  some  time  felt  himself 
insecure  in  his  father's  palaca  He  slept  with  as 
many  precautions  as  a  highwayman,  with  his  sword 
and  dagger  by  his  side,  and  a  loaded  musket  within 
reach,  ready  at  any  moment  for  action."  For  further 
security,  he  had  caused  an  ingenious  artisan  to  con- 
struct a  bolt  in  such  a  way  that  by  means  of  pulleys 
he  could  fasten  or  unfasten  the  door  of  his  chamber 
while  in  bed.  With  such  precautions,  it  would  be  a 
perilous  thing  to  invade  the  slumbers  of  a  desperate 
man  like  Carlos.  But  Philip  was  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culties ;  and  he  ordered  the  mechanic  to  derange  the 
machinery  so  that  it  should  not  work ;  and  thus  the 
door  was  left  without  the  usual  means  for  securing 
it.**  The  rest  is  told  by  the  aytida  de  cdmara  above 
mentioned,  who  was  on  duty  that  night,  and  supped 
in  the  palace. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock,  on  the  evening  of  the 
eighteenth,  when  he  observed  the  king  coming  down- 
stairs, wearing  armour  over  his  clothes,  and  his  head 
protected  by  a  helmets  He  was  accompanied  by  the 
duke  of  Feria,  captain  of  the  guard,  with  four  or  five 


"  Letter  of  Fouranevanlx,  ubi 
Bnpra. — Relacion  del  Ayuda  de 
Camara,  MS. 

^  Relacion  del  Ajnda  de  Cd- 
mara, MS. — Lettera  di  Nobili, 
Gennaio  21, 1608.  MS.— De  Thou, 
taking  his  acconnt  from  the 
architect  Lonis  de  Foiz,  has  pro- 
vided Carlos  with  stiU  more  for- 
midable means  of  defence:  "Ce 


Prince  inqniet  ne  dormoit  point, 
qn'il  n'eilt  sons  son  chevet  denx 
ep^es  nnes  et  denx  pistolets 
chargez.  H  avoit  encore  dans  sa 
ffarderobe  denx  arquebuRes  aveo 
de  la  pondre  et  des  balles,  ton- 
jonrs  prates  h  tirer."  Hist,  oni- 
verselle,  torn.  v.  p.  439. 
*>  Ibid.,  ubi  snpra. 


ff  lords,  and  twelve  privates  of  the  guai-i     The 

I  Qldered  the  valet  to  shut  the  door  aad  allow  no 

nWtter.     The  nobles  and  the  guard  tlien  passed 

•  the  prince's  chamber ;  and  the  duke  of  Feria, 

laUng  softly  to  the  head  of  the  bed,  secured  a 

iford   and  dagger  which   lay   there,  as   well  as  a 

Ittsket  loaded  with  two  balls.     Cavlos,  roused  by 

vb  noise,  started  up  and  demanded  who  was  tJiera 

i  duke,  having  got  possession  of  the  weapons, 

d,    "  It  is  the  council  of  stata  '     Carlos,  on 

iring  this,  leaped  from  his  bed,  and,  uttering  loud 

es  and  menaces,  endeavoured  to  seize  his  arms. 

i  this  moment,  Philip,  who  had  prudently  deferred 

entrance  till  the  weapons  were  mastered,  came 

rward,  and  bade  his  eon  return  to  bed  and  remain 

iet*     The   prince   exclaimed,    "  What   does  your 

yesty  want  of  me  T     "  You  will  soon  learn,"  said 

»  father,  and  at  the  same  time  ordered  the  windows 

1  doors  to  be  strongly  secured,  and  the  keys  of- the 

ter  to  be  delivered  to  him,     AD  the  furniture  d 

the  room,   with  which   Carlos  could  commit    any 

violence,  even  the  andirons,  were  removed.**    The 

king,  then  turning  to  Feria,  told  him  that  "h3 

committed  the  prince  to  his  especial  charge,  and  that 

he  must  guard   him    well."     Addressing  next  the 

other  nobles,  he  directed  them  "  to  serve  the  prince 

with  all  proper  respect,  but  to  execute  none  of  his 

orders  without  first  reporting  them  to  himself;  finally. 

to  guard  him  faithfully,  under  penalty  of  being  held 

as  traitors." 

At  these  words  Carlos  exclaimed,  "  Tour  majesty 
had  better  kill  me  than  keep  me  a  prisoner.  It  will 
be  a  great  scandal  to  the  kingdoni.     If  you  do  not 

"  "Cosi  a.  M"feceleTOre  tutte 
rumi,  et  tatti  i  feni  •ino  k  gU 
nlwi  di  qnellA  oame»,  et  tsoaSo- 
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kill  me,  I  will  make  away  with  myself."  "  You  will 
do  no  such  thing," said  the  king,  "for  that  would  be 
the  act  of  a  madman."  "Your  majesty,"  replied 
Carlos,  "  treats  me  so  ill  that  you  force  me  to  this 
extremity.  I  am  not  mad,  but  you  drive  me  to 
despair  !"*•  Other  words  passed  between  the  monarch 
and  his  son,  whose  voice  was  so  broken  by  sobs  as  to 
be  scarcely  audible.  *• 

Having  completed  his  arrangements,  Philip,  after 
securincr  a  cofi'er  which  contained  the  prince's  papers, 
withdrew  from  the  apartment.  That  night,  the  duke 
of  Feria,  the  count  of  Lerma,  and  Don  Rodrigo  de 
Mendoza,  eldest  son  of  Ruy  Gomez,  remained  in  the 
prince's  chamber.  Two  lords,  out  of  six  named  for 
the  purpose,  performed  the  same  duty  in  rotation 
each  succeeding  night  From  respect  to  the  prince, 
none  of  them  were  allowed  to  wear  their  swords  in 
his  presence.  His  meat  was  cut  up  before  it  was 
brought  into  his  chamber,  as  he  was  allowed  no  knife 
at  his  meals.  The  prince's  attendants  were  all  dis- 
missed, and  most  of  them  afterwards  provided  for  in 
the  service  of  the  king.  A  guard  of  twelve  halber- 
diers was  stationed  in  the  passages  leading  to  the 
tower  in  which  the  apartment  of  Carlos  was  situated. 
Thus  all  communication  from  without  was  cut  off; 
and,  as  he  was  unable  to  look  from  his  strongly 
barricaded  windows,  the  unhappy  prisoner  from  that 
time  remained  as  dead  to  the  world  as  if  he  had  been 
buried  in  the  deepest  dungeon  of  Simancas. 

The  following  day,  the  king  called  the  members  of 

••"Aqnial^oelprincipegrandes  mal."     Relacion  del  Ajada  de 

bozes  diziendo,  mateme  Vra  M' y  Camara,  MS. 

na  me  prenda  porqae  es  ^ran&  "*  "Erasi   di   gik  tomato  nel 

escandalo  para  el  reyno  y  sino  yo  letto    il    Principe  nsando  molte 

me  matar^,  al  qnal  respondio  el  parole  fnor  di  proposito :  le  auali 

rey  que  no  lo  hiciere  que  era  cosa  non  fa  mo  asverttite  come  dette 

de  loco,  y  el  princijie  resf  ondio  no  qaasi  singhlozzando.'*    Letteradi 

lo  hare  como  loco  sino  como  desen*  Nubili,  Geonaio  25, 1568,  MS. 
perado  pnes  Vra  M'  me  trata  tan 
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Mb  diffbrent  ocmnotls  together,  and  informed  tibem  ci 
ilie  anest  of  his  son,  dedaaring  that  nothing  but  his 
dntj  to  God,  and  tibe  wel&re  of  the  monaidiy,  ooold 
have  moved  him  to  anch  an  act  The  tears,  aoeord- 
ing  to  one  present^  filled  his  ejes  aa  he  made  this 
Mowai.'^ 

He  then  snmmoned  hk  ooondl  of  state,  and  com- 
menced  a  process  against  the  prisoner.  His  affliction 
did  not  prevent  him  frmn  bebg  present  all  the  while 
and  listening  to  the  testimon j,  which,  when  reduced 
to  writing,  formed  a  heap  of  paper  half  a  fixyt  in 
thidoiess.  Such  is  tl^  account  given  of  this  extrsr 
ordinary  proceeding  by  the  ayuda  d$  edtnwra,^ 

^  ^T&oadftiiBodeporiCeoii     tufe  de  dls  <•  OyoBthMBtm  A 
kipniM  (Mgoa  me  hm  certiftcftdo     B^^  piewente  §1  &amm  de  lot 


«Mii  lo  xM  let  dfllNi  eoMte  de  tenmu  tf  ewripio  eaet  im  lone 

m  ptifliioii  del  FHnoipe  en  hijo.**  e&  efio.*^    IM.— I  livre  tiro  oo* 

Bweloa  ddi  Ayndft  de  Oliiiiu%  pieiof  tide  intecwtiiig  MS^one 

ICS.  troa  Madrid*  the  oQier  fitmi  tiie 

**  *'lfiBrtet  vmnte  de  Bnero  de  Vbmtj  ci  Sir  TbomM  PliiIIhM» 

Um,  Ihiii6  8.  M.  &  en  dbnftm  4  Lloraiti^  traiMila«imi  of  tihe  «i- 

loe  de  el  Ckmiefo  de  Bstodo^  r  tiie  doomaeiil^  In  Ui  WtMan  de 

eeUibienmeiieUadeodelaiiiisde  nnqoiiitum  (tooL  2L  vp.  15l«> 


la  tarde  bsXa  las  nnere   de   la     158)f  cannot  daim  the  meat  of 
noche.  no  se  sabe  qne  se  tratase,      sornpaloaa  aconrao/. 
el  £e/  hace  informacion,  Becre- 
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1568, 

The  arrest  of  Don  Carlos  caused  a  great  sensation 
throughout  the  country,  much  increased  by  the 
mysterious  circumstances  which  had  attended  it. 
The  wildest  rumours  were  afloat  as  to  the  causa 
Some  said  the  prince  had  meditated  a  design  against 
his  father's  life ;  others,  that  he  had  conspired  against 
that  of  Ruy  Gomez.  Some  said  that  he  was  plotting 
rebellion,  and  had  taken  part  with  the  Flemings; 
others  suspected  him  of  heresy.  Many  took  still  a 
dijBferent  view  of  the  matter, — censuring  the  father 
rather  than  the  son.  "  His  dagger  followed  close  vpon 
his  smile/*  says  the  historian  of  Philip :  "  hence  some 
called  him  wise,  others  severe."*  Carlos,  they  said, 
never  a  fetvourite,  might  have  been  rash  in  his 
thoughts  and  words ;  but  he  had  done  no  act  which 
should  have  led  a  &ther  to  deal  with  his  son  so 
harshly.  But  princes  were  too  apt  to  be  jealous  of 
their  successors.  They  distrusted  the  bold  and 
generous  spirit  of  their  oflfepring,  whom  it  would  be 

^  **  Unos  le  llamaban  pru(lente>  — ^These  remarkable  words  seem 

otros  severo,  porque  su  risa  i  cu-  to  escape  from  Cabrera,  as  if  he 

chillo  eran  confines."     Cabrera,  were  noticing  only  an  ordinary 

Filipe  Segundo,  lib.  yilL  cap.  22.  trait  of  character* 
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wiser  to  win  over  by  admitting  them  to  some  reason- 
able share  in  the  government.  '^But  others  there 
were/'  concludes  the  wise  chronicler  of  the  times, 
"  who,  more  prudent  than  their  neighbours,  laid  their 
finger  on  their  lips,  and  were  silent."* 

For  some  days  Philip  would  allow  no  post  to  leave 
Madrid,  that  he  might  be  the  first  to  send  intelli- 
gence of  this  event  to  foreign  courts.'  On  the 
twenty-fourth  he  despatched  circular  letters  to  the 
great  ecclesiastics,  the  grandees,  and  the  municipali- 
ties of  the  chief  cities  in  the  kingdom.  They  were 
vague  in  their  import,  stating  the  fact  of  the  arrest, 
and  assigning  much  the  same  general  grounds  with 
those  he  had  stated  to  the  councils.  On  the  same 
day  he  sent  despatches  to  the  principal  courts  of 
Europe.*  These,  though  singularly  vague  and 
mysterious  in  their  language,  were  more  pregnant 
with  suggestions,  at  least,  than  the  letters  to  his 
subjecta  The  most  curious,  on  the  whole,  and  the 
one  that  gives  the  best  insight  into  his  motives,  is 
the  letter  he  addressed  to  his  aunt,  the  queen  of 
Portugal  She  was  sister  to  the  emperor  his  father, 
— an  estimable  lady,  whom  Philip  had  always  held 
in  great  respect. 

"  Although,"  he  writes,  "  it  has  long  been  obvious 
that  it  was  necessary  to  take  some  order  in  regard  to 
the  prince,  yet  the  feelings  of  a  father  have  led  me 
to  resort  to  all  other  means  before  proceeding  to  ex- 
tremity.    But  afikirs  have  at  length  come  to  such  a 

•  "  MirabriTiFe  lo3  mas  cnerdos  di  mandar  corriero  nesBniio,  vo- 

■ellando  la  bo(  a  oon  cl  dedo  i  el  lendo  essere  Sua  Maesta  il  primo 

silencio."      Cabrera,    Filipe    Se-  a  dar  alii  Prencipi  quest*  aviso." 

giindo,  lib.  vii.  cap.  22.  Lettera  del  Nunzio,  Gennaio  21, 

■  **  In  questo  mezo  h  prohibito  1568,  MS. 


•  [These  lettors  are  dated  the      the  grandees,  the  mtmicipalitios, 
20th  and  the  2l8t,  and  those  to      do.,  the  22ud. — £d.] 
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pass  that,  to  fulfil  the  duty  which,  as  a  Christian 
prince,  I  owe  both  to  God  and  to  my  realm,  I  have 
been  compelled  to  place  my  son  in  strict  confinement. 
Thus  have  I  been  willing  to  sacrifice  to  God  my  own 
flesh  and  blood,  preferring  his  service  and  the  welfare 
of  my  people  to  <'J1  human  considerations.*  I  will 
only  add  that  this  determination  has  not  been 
brought  about  by  any  misconduct  on  the  part  of  my 
son,  or  by  any  want  of  respect  to  me ;  nor  is  this 
treatment  of  him  intended  by  way  of  chastisement, 
^for  that,  however  just  the  grounds  of  it,  would  have 
its  time  and  its  limit.*  Neither  have  I  resorted  to 
it  as  an  expedient  for  reforming  his  disorderly  life. 
The  proceeding  rests  altogether  on  another  founda- 
tion ;  and  the  remedy  I  propose  is  not  one  either  of 
time  or  experience^  but  is  of  the  greatest  moment,  as 
I  have  already  remarked,  to  satisfy  my  obligations  to 
God  and  my  peopla"* 

In  the  same  obscure  strain  Philip  addressed  Zuiiiga, 
his  ambassador  at  the  papal  court, — saying  that, 
"  although  the  disobedience  which  Carlos  had  shown 
through  life  was  sufficient  to  justify  any  demonstra- 
tion of  severity,  yet  it  was  not  this,  but  the  stem 
pressure  of  necessity,  that  could  alone  have  driven 

*  **  En  fin  yo  he  querldo  haccr  tener  sa  tiempo  y  sn  termino.** 
en  esta  parte  sacrificio  k  Dios  de      Ibid. 

mi  propia  came  y  sangre  y  pre-  *  *'Ni  tampoco  lo  lie  tornado 

ferir  sa  servicio  y  el  bien  y  bene-  por  medio,  teniendo  esperanza  qne 

ficio  publico  &  las  otras  considera-  por  este  camino  se  reformaran  sua 

Clones  hnmanas."    Traslado  de  la  ezcesos  y  desordenes.    Tiene  este 

Carta  que  su  magestad  escrivi6  &  negocio  otro  principio  y  razon, 

la  Beyna  de  Portngal  sobre  la  cnyo    remedio    no    consiste    en 

prision  del  Principe  su  bijo,  20  de  tiempo,  ni  medios ;  y  que  es  de 

£!nero,  1568,  MS.  mayor  importancia  y  considera- 

*  "  Solo  me  ha  parecido  ahora  cion  para  satisfacer  yo  a  la  dicha 
advertir  que  el  fundamento  de  obligacion  que  tengo  &  DioB 
esta  mi  determinacion  no  depende  nuestro  sefior  y  &  los  dichos  mis 
de  culpa,  ni  inovediencia,  ni  desa-  Beynos."  Traslado  de  la  Carta 
cato,  ni  es  enderezada  &  castigo,  de  su  magestad  4  la  Boyiia  de 
que  aunqne  para  este  havia  la  Portugal,  MS. 

muy  BuUciente  materia,  pudiera 
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Lim  to  deal  in  this  way  with  his  first-bom^  his  only 


son. 


w; 


This  ambiguoiis  language— implying  that  the  im- 
prisonment of  Carlos  was  not  occasioned  by  his  own 
misconduct,  and  yet  that  the  interests  of  religion  and 
the  safety  of  the  state  both  demanded  his  perpetual 
imprisonment — may  be  thought  to  intimate  that  the 
cause  referred  to  could  be  no  other  than  insanity. 


'  "  Paes  aanqne  ee  verdad  que 
en  el  discarso  de  sa  vida  y  trato 
liaja  habido  ocasion  de  alguna 
desobediencia  6  desacato  que  pa- 
dieran  justificar  qualqaiera  de- 
mostracion,  esto  no  me  obligaria 
&  llegar  &  tan  estrecbo  punto.    La 


necesidad  y  conveniencia  ban  pro- 
dacido  las  cansas  que  me  nan 
movido  muy  urgentes  y  precisas 
con  mi  bijo  primogenito  j  solo." 
Carta  del  Key  &  su  Embajador  en 
Eoma,  22  de  Enero,  1568,  MS.* 


•  rOf  the  other  letters  written 
by  Pmlip  at  this  time,  one  to  the 
duke  di  Alva,  dated  the  23rd, 
begins  with  the  remark,  "  You 
are  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
character  and  disposition  of  the 
prince  my  son,  and  with  his  mode 
of  acting,  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  enlarge  much  upon 
the  matter  to  you  in  order  to 
justify  what  has  been  done,  or 
that  you  may  understand  the  end 
which  is  proposed."  He  then 
speaks  of  tniugs  having  gone  so 
far  since  Alva's  departure,  and  of 
particular  and  important  acts 
carried  to  such  an  extent  ("  inter- 
venido  actos  tan  particulares  y  de 
tanta  consideracion,  y  llegadose  & 
tales  terminos "),  as  to  make 
necessary  the  course  pursued. 
After  the  usual  account  of  the 
motives,  as  not  proceeding  from 
any  personal  outrage  to  himself, 
he  charges  Alva  not  to  communi- 
cate to  any  one  the  ground  of  the 
business,  or  the  end  to  which  it 
is  directed.  In  a  later  letter, 
dated  April  6th,  Philip  declines 
to  give  a  more  explicit  declara- 
tion, as  the  duke  had  recom- 
mended, of  t'ue  causes  which  hud 
determined  his  action.  For  Alva'e 


own  satisfaction,  he  says,  this 
cannot  be  necessary,  since  hit 
knowledge  of  the  prince's  nature, 
condition,  and  conduct  would  en- 
able him,  with  the  intimations 
already  gi'  )n,  to  infer  the  ground 
and  the  object,  and  to  understand 
that  as  the  one  could  not  be  re- 
moved by  any  temporary  ex- 
pedient, so  the  other  was  intended 
to  be  a  true  and  complete  remedy, 
and  to  obviate  the  mischiefs  that 
would  otherwise  ensue  both  during 
the  king's  Ufetime  and  after  his 
decease.  As  to  the  opinion  of 
the  world,  it  was  not  deemed  ad- 
visable to  publish  any  further 
statement  at  present  with  the 
view  of  rectifying  that,  but,  as  it 
was  probable  that  the  heretics  and 
rebels  would  seek  to  strengthen 
their  cause  by  alleging  that  Carlos 
was  suspected  of  a  defection  from 
the  faith,  or  of  treasonable  de- 
signs, Alva  was,  in  this  case,  to 
endeavour  to  stifle  such  rumours, 
both  as  injurious  to  the  prince's 
honour  and  as  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  truth,  and  devoid  of  all 
foundation.  Gachard,  Don  Carlos 
et  Philippe  11.,  torn.  ii«  Appea- 
dice  B, — Ed.] 
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This  was  plainly  stated  by  the  prince  of  Eboli,  in  a 
communication  which,  by  the  king's  order,  he  made 
to  the  French  minister,  Fourquevaulx.  The  king, 
Gomez  said,  had  for  three  years  past  perceived  that 
the  prince's  head  was  the  weakest  part  of  him,  and 
that  he  was  at  no  time  in  complete  possession  of  his 
understanding.  He  had  been  silent  on  the  matter, 
trusting  that  time  would  bring  some  amendment 
But  it  had  only  made  things  worse ;  and  he  saw 
with  sorrow  that  to  commit  the  sceptre  to  his  son's 
hands  would  be  to  bring  inevitable  misery  on  his 
subjects  and  ruin  on  the  state.  With  unspeakable 
anguish,  he  had  therefore  resolved,  after  long  delibe- 
ration, to  place  his  son  under  constraint.' 

This  at  least  is  intelligible,  and  very  diflferent  from 
Philip's  own  despatches, — ^where  it  strikes  us  as 
strange,  if  insanity  were  the  true  ground  of  the  arrest, 
that  it  should  be  covered  up  under  such  vague  and 
equivocal  language,  with  the  declaration,  moreover, 
usually  made  in  his  letters,  that  "at  some  future 
time  he  would  explain  the  matter  more  fully  to  the 
parties,"  One  might  have  thought  that  the  simple 
plea  of  insanity  would  have  been  directly  given,  as 
furnishing  the  best  apology  for  the  son,  and  at  the 
same  time  vindicating  the  father  for  imposing  a 
wholesome  restraint  upon  his  person.*  But,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  excessive  rigour  of  the  confinement,  as 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  see,  savoured  much  more  of 

^  Letter  of  Fonrqnevaolz,  ap.  Banmer,  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries,  voL  L  p.  136. 


*  [It  can  hardly  be  doubted  own  ^  expressions,  on  occasions 
that  Philip  wished  this  plea  to  be  mentioned  in  subsequent  not<>s, 
inferred  from  the  lang^uage  of  his  were  ver^  similar  to  those  of  Buy 
letters,  while  there  were  obvious  Gromez  in  the  oonvemation  re- 
reasons  why  he  should  not  pub-  ferred  to  in  ^e  text — £d.] 
licly  state  it  in  direct  tenn£.    His 
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the  punisliment  dealt  out  to  some  high  offender  than 
of  the  treatment  of  an  unfortunate  lunatia  Neither 
is  it  probable  that  a  criminal  process  would  have 
been  instituted  against  one  who  by  his  very  infirmity 
was  absolved  from  all  moral  responsibility. 

There  are  two  documents,  either  of  which,  should 
it  ever  be  brought  to  light,  would  probably  unfold 
the  true  reasons  of  the  arrest  of  Carlos.  The  Spanish 
ambassador,  Zuiiiga,  informed  Philip  that  the  pope, 
dissatisfied  with  the  account  which  he  had  given  of 
the  transaction,  desired  a  further  explanation  of  it 
from  his  majesty.* 

This,  from  such  a  source,  was  nearly  equivalent  to 
a  command.  For  Philip  had  a  peculiar  reverence  for 
Pius  the  Fifth,  the  pope  of  the  Inquisition,  who  was 
a  pontiff  after  his  own  heart.  The  king  is  said  never 
to  have  passed  by  the  portrait  of  his  holiness,  which 
hung  on  the  walls  of  the  palace,  without  taking  off 
his  hat.***  He  at  once  wrote  a  letter  to  the  pope  con- 
taining a  full  account  of  the  transaction.  It  was 
written  in  cipher,*  with  the  recommendation  that 
it  should  be  submitted  to  Granvelle,  then  in  Rome, 
if  his  holiness  could  not  interpret  it."  This  letter  is 
doubtless  in  the  Vatican.t 


•  "  Querria  el  Papa  saber  per 
carta  do  V.  M.  la  verdad."  Carta 
de  Zuniga  al  Rey,  28  de  Abril, 
1668.  MS. 

*®  Lorea,  Yida  de  Pio  Quinto 
(Valladolid,  1713),  p.  131. 

"  In  the  Archives  of  Simancas 
is  a  department  known  as  the 
Pationato,  or  family  papers,  con- 


sisting of  very  curions  docnraentfl, 
of  so  private  a  nature  as  to 
render  them  particularly  difficult 
of  access.  In  this  department  is 
deposited  the  correspondence  of 
Zuniga,  which,  with  other  docu- 
ments in  the  same  collection,  has 
furnished  me  with  some  pertinent 
extracts. 


•  [This  18  a  mistake  :  the  pope 
had  little  acquaintance  with 
Spanish,  and  Zuiiiga,  in  handing 
him  the  letter,  requested  him  if 
he  wished  to  have  it  translated 
into  Italian,  to  employ  Granvelle 


for  this  purpose,  which  was  done. 
—En.] 

t  [This  letter,  which,  as  M. 
Gachard  remarks,  was  expected, 
from  the  terms  in  which  it  ih 
mentioned     by    Philip    himself. 
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The  other  document  is  the  process.  The  king, 
immediately  after  the  arrest  of  his  son,  appointed  a 
special  commission  to  try  him.  It  consisted  of  Car- 
dinal Espinosa,  the  prince  of  Eboli,  and  a  royal 
councillor,  Bribiesca  de  Munatones,  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  the  indictment.  The  writings 
containing  the  memorable  process  instituted  by 
Philip's  ancestor,  John  the  Second  of  Aragon,  against 
his  amiable  and  unfortunate  son,  who  also  bore  the 
name  of  Carlos,  had  been  obtained  from  the  archives 
of  Barcelona.  They  were  translated  from  the  Catalan 
into  Castilian,  and  served  for  the  ominous  model  for 
the  present  proceediQgs,  which  took  the  form  of  a 


writing  to  Znniga,  to  **  raise  all 
the  veils, "  has  come  to  light, 
through  the  discovery  that  a 
Latin  translation  of  it  had  been 
published  (or  rather  buried)  in 
the  twenty  third  volume  of  the 
Annales  eccleaiastici  of  Laderchi 
(Borne,  1733,  fol.),  that  historian 
haring  found  the  original  among 
the  papers  of  Cardinal  Alessan- 
drino,  secretary  of  state  to  Pius 
V.  It  bears  the  date  of  May  13th. 
After  assert  n,r  his  readiness  to 
repose  unlimited  confideuce  in  his 
holiness,  as  in  a  true  parent, 
Philip  proceeds  to  give  what  he 
calls  a  dearer  account  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, from  which  there  would 
be  no  difficultv  in  understand  ins: 
its  cause  and  object.  He  had 
often  meditated,  he  says,  on  the 
burden  which  God  had  imposed 
upon  him  in  committing  to  him 
the  rule  and  administration  of  so 
many  states  and  kingdoms,  that 
he  might  maintain  them  in  order 
and  peace,  in  conformity  to  the 
orthodox  faith  and  obedience  to 
the  holy  see,  and  transmit  them, 
after  his  brief  course,  in  security 
and  peace  to  his  successor,  on 
whom  their  further  preservation 
wonld  depend;  but  in  punish- 
ment for  nis  sins  it  had  pleased 


Qod  that  his  son  should  have  so 
many  and  so  great  defects,  partly 
of  intellect,  partly  of  natural  cha- 
racter, as  to  be  destitute  of  all 
fitness  for  the  post;  and  as  all 
other  remedies  and  expedients 
had  proved  vain,  it  had  been 
found  necessary  at  last,  in  view  of 
the  grave  inconveniences  to  btt 
apprehended  if  the  succession 
were  to  devolve  upon  him,  to  in- 
carcerate him,  and  then  to  delibe- 
rate further,  in  accordance  with 
circumstances,  how  the  king*s  end 
could  be  attained  without  his 
incurring  blame.  This  luminouB 
exposition  is  followed  by  an  ear- 
nest entreaty  that  the  pope  will 
not  divulge  any  of  the  par- 
ticulars contained  In  it,  and  with 
the  reiterated  declaration  that  the 
prince  had  not  been  guilty  of 
rebellion  or  heresj.  In  present- 
ing this  letter  Z  uuiga  was  ordered, 
if  the  pope  should  make  further 
inquiries,  to  excuse  himself  from 
entering  into  details.  Pius,  how- 
ever, wno  was  a  person  of  few 
words  when  not  forced  into  dis- 
cussion, contented  himself  with 
some  expressiouti  of  condolence, 
Gachard,  Don  Carlos  et  Philippe 
IL,  tom.  iL — Ed.] 
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tnal  lor  liigh  traaBoa  In  oonduetiiig  this  Hrngnhr 
prosecotkm,  it  dues  not  af^pear  that  any  ooontel  oir 
evidence  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  pxjaoner^  although 
a  fonnidaUe  amount  of  teatinKmy,  it  would  eeeoiy 
was  oolleoted  on  the  other  sida  Bnt^  in  troth,  we 
know  little  of  the  proceedii^  There  is  no  proof 
that  any  bat  the  monaroh,  and  the  seorat  tnbmial 
thiU;  presided  over  the  trial, — ^if  so  it  can  be  caned, 
—oyer  saw  the  papers,  in  1592,  according  to  the 
historian  Cabrera,  they  were  depodted,  l^  PhiUp'e 
orders,  in  a  green  box,  stixmgly  secured,  in  tiie 
Archives  of  Simancas," — ^where,  as  we  have  no  later 
information,  they  may  still  remain,  to  xewazd  the 
labours  of  some  fixture  antiquary." 


>*  ""Biteii  en  «1  mnMwo  de  8i> 
jBtneM*  donde  en  el  alio  mil  i 
^inientot  i  norenta  i  dot  ks 
iMtio  don  OristoYftl  de  Mon  de 
■a  Oamiim  en  nil  eofimllo  ^erde 
en  qne  ee  eoneemui.'*  Ckbrer% 
Tilipe  Bagnndo^  lib.  til  oap.  82. 

>*  It  is  enrrently  reported*  m  I 
am  informed,  among  tlie  scbolam 


oTlladiid.  iliat  in  1828  Indinaad 
the  Seventh  eaneed  the  papene 
eontainittg  tlie  original  proeeee  oC 
OarkM^  with  eome  ot&r  doen* 
mente,to  be  takan  trom  Simaneaag 
bni  whither  thejr  ^ivere  remofed  la 
not  known.  Kor  sinee  that  wm^ 
nareh*B  death  haTe  aajr  tidlaigja 
been  heard  of  them.* 


•  [A  rumonr  was  long  carrent 
in  Spain  that  a  certain  box  at 
Simanciis  contained  the  so-called 
"  process  "  of  Don  Carlos.  This 
box  was  opened,  dnring  the  French 
occnpation,  by  order  of  General 
Kellermann,  and  was  fonnd  to 
contain  the  process  of  Don  Bo- 
drigo  de  Calderon,  marquis  of 
Siete  Iglesias,  who  was  condemned 
and  executed  in  1621.  M.  Ga- 
chard  deduces  the  conclusion  that 
all  the  reports  relating  to  the  de- 
posit or  removal  of  the  papers  were 
equally  unfounded.  He  doubts, 
indeed,  whether  such  papers  ever 
existed,  contending  that  no  re- 
gular process,  with  the  object  of 
disinheriting  the  heir-apparent, 
could  have  been  instituted  by  a 
mere  commission,  and  that  at  the 
most  the  business   intrusted  to 


Buy  G^)mez  and  his  associates 
was  to  collect  facts  and  take  evi- 
dence on  which  to  base  a  formal 
indictment,  or  acte  d*aecu$ation. 
But  the  positive  statements  of  so 
well-informed  and  careful  a  writer 
as  Cabrera  are  not  to  be  lightly 
Bet  aside.  The  foreign  ministers 
at  the  court  all  speak,  in  their  ear- 
lier letters,  of  the  intention  to 
institate  a  process ;  and  the  papal 
nuncio,  in  a  despatch  of  March 
2nd,  after  saying  that  the  a&ir 
of  the  prince  was  no  longer  talked 
of  at  the  court,  and  that  it  was 
not  known  that  any  charges 
against  him  had  yet  been  put  in 
writing,  adds  that  it  was  never- 
theless probable  that  this  was 
being  done  secretly.  That  a  sen- 
tence obtained  in  this  manner 
would  have  been,  as  M.  Gachaid 
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In  default  of  these  documents,  we  must  resort  to 
conjecture  for  the  solution  of  this  difficult  problem ; 
and  there  are  several  circumstances  which  may  assist 
us  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion.  Among  the  foreign 
ministers  at  that  time  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  none 
took  more  pains  to  come  at  the  truth  of  this  affair — 
as  his  letters  abundantly  prove — ^than  the  papal 
nuncio,  Castaneo,  archbishop  of  Kossano.  He  was  a 
shrewd,  sagacious  prelate,  whose  position  and  credit 
at  the  court  gave  him  the  best  opportunities  for  in- 
formation. By  Philip's  command.  Cardinal  Espinosa 
gave  the  nuncio  the  usual  explanation  of  the  grounds 
on  which  Carlos  had  been  arrested.  ''  It  is  a  strange 
story,"  said  the  nuncio,  "that  which  we  everywhere 
hear,  of  the  prince's  plot  against  his  father's  life." 
"  It  would  be  of  little  moment,"  replied  the  cardinal. 


remarks,  contrary  to  "  the  most 
dementarj  notions  of  justice  as 
well  as  to  the  fandamental  laws 
of  Castile,"  affords  no  proof  that 
the  method  would  have  seemed 
unsatisfactory  to  Philip,  who  was 
a  stickler  for  forms,  but  not  for 
legality,  much  less  justice,  in  the 
execution  of  his  own  purposes. 
80  far  as  probabilities  are  con- 
cerned, the  only  question  is 
whether,  in  the  present  instance, 
such  a  method  would  have  sub- 
served his  end,  which  was,  as  the 
whole  array  of  evidence  shows  and 
as  M.  Gochard  irresistibly  argues, 
to  deprive  Carlos  of  his  succes- 
sion. But  to  attain  this  end  by 
strictly  legal  means  would  have 
been  all  but  impossible.  The 
assent  of  the  cortes  of  Castile, 
which  had  sworn  allegiance  to 
Carlod,  would  have  been  requi- 
site, and  perhaps  the  sanction  of 
a  papal  dispensation  relieving 
them  from  their  oaths.  The  latter 
might  have  been  easily  obtained 
by  a  monarch  whose  power  was 
e  great  bulwark  of  the  Church  ^ 


th( 


but  the  cortes,  much  as  it  was 
in  the  habit  of  yielding  to  en- 
croachments on  popular  rights, 
had  a  stronger  regard  for  the 
right  of  succession  to  the  throne, 
which  involved  the  sacred  ness  of 
all  other  rights  and  the  unity  of 
the  nation.  The  fact  that  Carlos 
was  an  only  son,  however  little  it 
might  weigh  with  Philip,  would 
itself  have  been  an  insuperable 
objection  with  the  great  body  of 
his  subjects.  Merely  to  have 
mooted  the  matter  in  public 
would  have  let  loose  a  storm  of 
discussion  and  opposition  which 
the  king  had  from  the  first  taken 
every  precaution  to  avoid.  Yet 
it  was  necessary  that  the  acts  of 
so  **  prudent "  a  monarch  should 
be  provided  in  case  of  need  with 
the  pretence  of  a  justification; 
and  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
this  mockery  of  a  prosecution  was 
carried  through  with  the  same 
punctilious  observances  as  had 
characterised  the  case  of  Mon- 
tigny. — ^Ed.] 
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"if  tho  danger  to  the  king  were  all ;  as  it  would  be 
easy  to  protect  liis  person.  But  the  present  case  is 
worse, — if  worse  can  be ;  and  the  king,  who  has  seen 
the  bad  course  iriiioh  his  son  has  taken  for  these  two 
years  past,  hu  vainly  tried  to  remedy  it ;  till,  finding 
himsel;'  unable  to  exercise  any  control  over  the  hair- 
brainud  ydung  nuia,  he  lias  been  forced  to  this 
expedient"" 

Now,  in  the  judgment  of  a  grand  inquisitor,  it 
would  probably  be  thought  that  heresy,  or  any  lean- 
ing to  henej,  was  a  crime  of  even  a  deeper  dye  than 
punoide.  ^Hie  csxdinal's  discourse  made  this  im- 
pmeaum  on  the  nn&cio,  who  straightway  began  to 
east  about  for  proofe  of  apostasy  in  Don  Carlos.  The 
ToBcan  miiuster  also  notices  in  bis  letters  the  suspi- 
tuoDB  tiiat  Carlos  was  not  a  good  Catholic."  A  con- 
firmation of  this  view  of  the  matter  may  be  gathered. 
9tom  the  remarks  of  Pius  the  Fifth  on  Philip's  letter 
in  dpher.  (Uxrre  noticed  "  His  holiness,"  writes  the 
Bpanish  ambassador,  "greatly  lauds  the  course  taken, 
by  your  majesty  ;  for  he  feels  that  the  preservation  ~ 
of  Christianity  depends  on  your  living  many  years, 
and  on  your  having  a  successor  who  will  tr^d  in 
your  footsteps.'"* 

oh'  io  ho  ritratto  etdi  Idoko  ragio- 
DeTole,  che  si  toepetta  &l  Pren* 
cipe  di  pooo  Cattolico ;  et  quello, 
che  lo  fa  credere,  6  che  fin'  adeeeo 
nou  11  ban  fatto  dir  mesao."  Let- 
ten  di  fiobili,  Oeunaio  2&,  1568, 
MS. 

"  "  El  Papa  alaba  mncbo  la 
determiuaeioa  de  T.  M.  porqna 
entienda  que  la  conBerracion  de  la 
Cbristiandud  depeode  de  que  Dicw 
de  &  V.  M.  mQcbOH  afion  de  vida  y 
qae  despnes  tenga  tal  sucsaor  qua 
Hepa  ne|;aiT  bqs  piaadas."  Curia 
de  Zuiiiga,  Jonio  25, 1068,  MS. 


^  "  BiBpose  che  qnesto  nana  el 
maQOT,  [>crcbd  ae  uon  foSHe  Bta.+o 
altro  pericolo  che  dolla  persona 
del  BA  si  saria  gnardata,  et  rime- 
diato  altramente,  ma  cbe  ci  era 
peggio,  ai  peg^'io  pui>  eBaere,  al 
che  eaa  Maesta  ha  cercato  per 
(^i  via  di  rimediare  due  anni 
continni,  percbd  vedeva  nigUarli 
la  mala  via,  ma  uon  na  mai 
potato  fermare  ne  regulare  qaeeto 
cervello,  fiii  cbe  i  bieognato 
arriTare  a  questo."  Lettera  del 
l!4aDiio,  Oennaio  'H,  1568,  MS. 

"  "Kon  lascerii  perft  di  dirle. 
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But,  thougli  all  tliis  seems  to  intimate  pretty 
clearly  that  the  religious  defection  of  Carlos  was  a 
predominant  motive  for  his  imprisonment,  it  is  not 
easy  to  believe  that  a  person  of  his  wayward  acd 
volatile  mind  could  have  formed  any  settled  opinions 
in  matters  of  faith,  or  that  his  position  would  have 
allowed  the  Reformers  such  access  to  his  person  as  to 
have  greatly  exposed  him  to  the  influence  of  their 
doctrinea  Yet  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  may  have 
taken  an  interest  in  those  political  movements  abroad 
which  in  the  end  were  directed  against  the  Church. 
I  allude  to  the  troubles  in  the  Low  Countries,  which 
he  is  said  to  have  looked  upon  with  no  unfriendly 
eje.  It  is  true,  there  is  no  proof  of  this,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  in  the  con-espondence  of  the  Flemish 
leaders.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
Carlos  entered  directly  into  a  correspondence  with 
them  himself,  or  indeed  committed  himself  by  any 
overt  act  in  support  of  the  cause.*'  But  this  was  not 
necessary  for  his  condemnation :  it  would  have  been 
quite  enough  that  he  had  felt  a  sympathy  for  the 
distresses  of  the  people.  From  the  residence  of 
Egmont,  Bergen,  and  Montigny  at  the  court,  he  had 
obvious  means  of  communication  with  those  nobles, 
who  may  naturally  have  sought  to  interest  hira  in 
behalf  of  their  countrymen.  The  sympathy  readily 
kindled  in  the  ardent  bosom  of  the  young  prince 
would  be  as  readily  expressed.  That  he  did  feel 
such  a  sympathy  may  perhaps  be  inferred  by  his 

^  Leti  has  been  more  fortunate  543.)     The  historian  is  too  dis- 

in  discovering  a  letter  from  Don  creet  to  vouch  for  the  anthentiatj 

Carlos  to  Count  £gmont,  found  of  the  document,  which  indeed 

among  the  papers  of  that  noble-  would  require  a    better  voucher 

man  at  the  time  of  his  arrest,  than   Leti  to  obtain  oar  conH- 

(Vita  di   Filippo  11^  torn.  L  p.  denoe. 
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strange  conduct  to  Alva  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
for  the  Netherlands.*  But  the  people  of  that 
country  were  regarded  at  Madrid  as  in  actual  re- 
bellion against  the  crown.  The  reformed  doctrines 
which  they  avowed  gave  to  the  movement  the 
character  of  a  religious  revolution.  For  a  Spaniard 
to  countenance  it  in  any  way  was  at  once  to  prove 
himself  false  both  to  his  sovereign  and  his  &itL  In 
such  a  light,  we  may  be  quite  sure,  it  would  be  viewed 
both  by  Philip  and  his  minister,  the  grand  inquisitor. 
Nor  would  it  be  thought  any  palUation  of  the  crime 
that  the  offender  was  heir  to  the  monarchy." 

As  to  a  design  on  his  father's  life,  Philip,  both  in 
lus  foreign  despatches  and  in  the  communications 
made  by  his  order  to  the  resident  ministers  at 
Madrid,  wholly  acquitted  Carlos  of  so  horrible  a 
charge.*'  If  it  had  any  foundation  in  truth,  one 
might  suppose  that  Philip,  instead  of  denying,  would 
have  paraded  it,  as  furnishing  an  obvious  apology  for 
subjecting  him  to  so  rigorous  a  confinement.     It  is 


"  D«  Castro  labours  hard  to 
prove  that  Don  Carlos  was  a  Pro- 
testant. If  he  fails  to  establish 
the  fact,  he  must  be  allowed  to 
have  shown  that  the  prince's  con- 
duct was  such  as  to  suggest  great 
doubts  of  his  orthodoxy,  among 
those  who  approached  the  nearest 
to  him.  See  Historia  de  los  Pro- 
iestaates  Espafioles,  p.  319,  et  seq. 


*•  **  Sea  Maestaha  dato  ordine, 
che  nelle  lettere,  che  si  scrivono  a 
tutti  li  Prencipi  et  Begni,  si  dica, 
che  la  voce  oh  h  nscita  ch  1*  Pren- 
cipe  havesse  cercato  di  offendere 
la  Real  persona  sua  propria  h 
falsa,  et  questo  medesimo  fa  dire 
a  bocca  da,  Buy  Gomez  all*  Imbas- 
ciatori."  Lettera  del  Nunzio, 
Genuaio  27, 15U8,  MS. 


•  [His  conduct  to  Alva  is  suffi- 
ciently explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  appointment  of  the  latter  had 
dashea  his  own  hopes  of  going  to 
the  Netherlands  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  crown, — a  position  to 
which  he  probably  considered 
himself  entitled  when  it  became 
certain  that  Philip  was  not  going 
in  person.    A  pretence  was  made 


of  giving  him  a  share  in  the  do- 
mestic administration,  by  way  of 
consoling  him  for  the  disappoint- 
ment ;  but  it  was  soon  abandoned, 
on  the  plea — very  pK)S6ibly  a  well- 
founded  one — that  he  threw  all 
the  affairs  intrusted  to  him  into 
disorder.  Gachard,  Don  Carlos 
et  Philippe  II.,  torn.  iL — ^dJ] 
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certain,  if  Carlos  had  really  entertained  so  monstrous 
a  design,  he  might  easily  have  found  an  opportunity 
to  execute  it.  That  Philip  would  have  been  silent  in 
respect  to  his  son's  sympathy  with  the  Netherlands 
may  well  be  believed.  The  great  champion  of  Catho- 
licism would  naturally  shrink  from  publishing  to 
the  world  that  the  taint  of  heresy  infected  his  own 
blood.* 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  which 
determined  the  conduct  of  PhiHp,  one  cannot  but 
suspect  that  a  deep-rooted  aversion  to  his  son  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  them*  The  dissimilarity  of  their 
natures  placed  the  two  parties,  from  the  first,  in  false 
relations  to  each  other.  The  heedless  excesses  ot 
youth  were  regarded  with  a  pitiless  eye  by  the  parent, 
who,  in  his  own  indulgences,  at  least  did  not  throw 
aside  the  veil  of  decorum.  The  fiery  temper  of 
Carlos,  irritated  by  a  long-continued  system  of  dis- 
trust, exclusion,  and  espionnage^  at  length  broke  out 
into  such  senseless  extravagances  as  belong  to  the 
debatable  ground  of  insanity.  And  this  ground 
afforded,  as  alre^y  intimated,  a  plausible  footing  to 
the  father  for  proceeding  to  extremities  against  the 
son.t 


•  [The  silence  or  denial  of 
Philip  in  regard  to  either  of  the 
causes  mentioned  wonld  be  of 
little  weight,  if  there  were  motives 
for  concealment;  and  sach  mo- 
tives obviously  existed  in  regard 
to  the  accusation  of  a  design 
against  his  life  on  the  part  of  ma 
son,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  impu- 
tation of  heresy.  The  two  charges 
were,  in  fact,  closely  connected. 
Both,  if  put  forward,  wonld, 
as  he  himself  remarks  in  letters 
already  cited,  have  been  accepted 
by  the  "  heretics  and  rebels  as 
tending  to  strengthen  their  party. 
Bat  in  his  disclosures  to  Alva  and 


to  the  pox)e,  which  they  were  to 
bury  in  their  own  bosoms,  Philip 
may  be  believed  to  have  written 
the  truth,  so  far  at  least  as  nega- 
tions were  concerned;  and  in 
those  letters,  as  has  been  seen,  he 
contradicts  both  allegations,  not 
only  as  dishonourable  and  injuri- 
ous, but  as  utterly  groundless.^- 
Ed.] 

t  [M.  Gachard,  referring  to 
those  letters  of  Philip  which  he 
considers  as  "lifting  a  corner  of 
the  veil,"  expresses  the  opinion 
that  an  attentive  consideration  of 
the  hints  and  denials  they  con- 
tain will  lead  to  the  conviction 
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Whatever  were  the  offences  of  Carlos,  those  who 
had    the    best    opportunities    for    observatioD  soon 

that  "  the  projected  ilighl  of  Don 
Carbs  van  tfie  real  and  imtiie- 
diata  cause  of  his  arrest."  The 
immediate  cansi!,  or  preUit,  it 
miiy  [xiasibljr  have  been ;  though 
there  is  uot  the  remoteat  app'ireut 
ftUuBJOQ  to  it  in  aiiT  of  Philip's 
letters,  and  the  theory  would 
teem  to  be  directly  contradicted 
by  the  explicit  BtatHHicnt,  in  more 
than  otiD  of  tht:in,  that  the  im- 
portunt  sl^p  had  not  been  deter- 
tniucd  by  tba  fuults  of  tbu  prince, 
or  a<i')pttid  aa  a  meana  uitUer  of 
punishment  or  of  reformation, 
■inoe  iu  thu.t  cue  recourse  would 
have  bi.-i.-ii  had  to  a  diffuri^ut  mode 
of  procedure.  (See,  in  particular, 
letter  to  Alva  of  April  t>th.)  But 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
meaBaro  had  been  decided  upon 
long  before  Carlos  conceived  his 
project  of  eacupe.  Philip  himself 
■peikks  of  ib  ropcntedty  as  the  re- 
sult of  IciDg  deliberation.  The 
French  minister,  FonrqueTauls, 
had  written  to  Cburles  IX.  on 
Auguat  -.ilst,  1M7.  that  Philip 
was  no  miicb  displmwii  with  the 
conduct  ot  his  aon  that,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  tult  it  would  occasion, 
it  waa  thought  he  would  shot 
him  up  in  ft  tower.  In  a  note 
anuonncinz  the  arrest  to  Cathe- 
rine de  Medicia,  the  ambassador 
recalls  the  fact  that  he  had  made 
the  same  statement  to  her,  and 
had  also  mentioned  a  remark 
made  to  him  bj  Buy  Gomez  some 
days  before  the  queen's  last  ao- 
oouchement,  to  the  eSect  that  an 
important  resolution  was  deraiid- 
iag  on  the  sex  of  the  child  to 
which  she  was  about  to  give  birth. 
The  Venetian  minister  aaaerts,  in 
ft  letter  of  February  lltb,  that 
the  king  had  been  thmkina  of  the 
matter  tor  three  years;  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  account  given 
to  Pourqaevauli  by  Rny  Gomez 
by  the  king's  order  {ante,  p.  466). 
It  is  fftt  more  likely,  thereforB» 


that  the  projected  flight  waa 
itself  ft  result  of  the  prince'a 
knowledge  of  this  desi^zn,  than 
the  cause  of  its  being  carried  out. 
But  the  real  cause  in  appureot 
enongh  from  the  king's  letterSt 
the  mysterious  tone  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  adopted  oulj 
to  hide  the  tact  that  there  were 
no  particular  acts  which  be  could 
alle^iB  ae  a  suJGcirnt  justiScation 
of  the  purpose  he  so  clearly  in- 
timated never  to  release  his  ssn 
or  allow  him  to  succeed  to  the 
throne.  It  ia  true  that  in  his 
tirat  letter  to  Alva  be  spoke  of 
"  particular  and  important  acta ;" 
b'lt  when  the  dace  asked  for 
details,  he  waa  told  that  he  might 
euaily  iufer  the  causes  from  aim 
general  knowledge  of  the  prince. 
Uu  the  other  hund,  Fbilip  atatea 
repeatedly  and  explicitly  that  bifl 
act  and  purpniie  were  gronuded 
on  defects  of  intellect  and  cha- 
rBOt«r  in  the  prince  which  it  had 
boon  found  impossible  to  corri'ct, 
and  which  rendered  him  until  to 
rule.  Thi!  only  questind,  t,.';re- 
fore,  that  remains  to  be  aolved 
is,  whether  Philip's  opinion  of  bin 
son's  incapacity  waa  a  correct  and 
impartial  one.  The  notion  that 
Carlos  waa  insane  or  imbecile  ia 
utterly  nntenable.  Persons  who 
knew  him  well  have  recorded 
their  opinion  that  his  extrava- 
gancies and  eccentricities  were 
the  results  of  youthful  folly  and 
a  bad  education,  and  that  he  waa 
endowed  with  high  qualities  both 
of  intellect  and  of  heart.  Hie 
confesaor.  Fray  Diego  de  Chaves, 
in  a  conversation  with  the  im- 
perial minister  during  the  impri- 
sonment of  Carlos,  spoke  of  the 
detects  of  his  characisr  aa  attri- 
bnlable  to  an  ob-tinacy  which 
had  never  been  corrected  by  pro- 

er  discipline,  hut  added  that  he 
d     many    great     virtnea,    and 
might  be  especud,  if  the  present 


rv 
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became  satisfied  that  it  was  intended  never  to  allow 
hiir«  to  regain  his  liberty  or  to  ascend  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors.*"  On  the  second  of  March,  a  code  of 
regulations  was  prepared  by  Philip  relative  to  the 
treatment  of  the  prince,  which  may  give  some  idea 
of  the  rigour  of  his  confinement.  He  was  given  in 
especial  charge  to  Ruy  Gomez,  who  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  establishment ;  and  it  was  from  him  that 
every  person  employed  about  Carlos  was  to  receive 
his  commission.  Six  other  nobles  were  appointed 
both  to  guard  the  prince  and  render  him  servica 
Two  of  the  number  were  to  remain  in  his  apartment 
every  night, — the  one  watching  while  the  other  slept ; 
reminding  us  of  an  ingenious  punishment  among  the 
Chinese,  where  a  criminal  is  obliged  to  be  everywhere 
followed  by  an  attendant,  whose  business  it  is  to  keep 
an  unceasing  watch  upon  the  oflTender,  that,  wherever 


M   « 


Si  tien  per  fermo  che  pri-      Lettera  del  Nunzio,  Febraio  14, 
yaranno  il  Prencipe  della  sncces-      1558,  MS. 
Bione,  et  non  lo  liberaranno  mai." 


correction  were  followed  by  amend- 
ment, to  become  a  eood  and  vir- 
tuons  prince.  Brantome  expresses 
the  belief  that  if  he  had  lived  to 
get  rid  of  his  youthful  ¥rildne88 
he  would  have  turned  out  a  very 
grreat  prince,  a  soldier,  and  a 
statesman.  The  Italian  letter- 
writers,  incladingr  the  papal 
nuncio,  state  tnat  both  the 
grandees  and  the  people  had  the 
highest  hopes  of  him  and  looked 
forward  to  his  accession  as  des- 
tined to  inaugurate  a  new  system 
of  government,  under  which  the 
great  nobles  would  recover  their 
ancient  iDiiuence  and  the  nation 
its  liberties.  Whether  these  two 
results  were  compatible  may  be 
doubted;  but  the  existence  of 
Buch  anticipations  and  the  fiOiCtB 


on  which  they  were  grounded 
famish  probably  the  best  key  to 
Philip's  views  and  course  of 
action.  The  good  and  bad  quali- 
ties of  Don  Carlos  were  nlike 
perilous  to  the  continuance  of 
that  poUcy  of  repression  on  which 
PhiHp  considered  the  secaiity  of 
the  throne  and  of  the  monarchy 
as  depending.  To  his  ministers, 
the  members  of  that  consuUa 
which  formed  his  only  advisers, 
the  danger  must  have  seemed 
still  more  person^.  On  the 
whole,  the  popular  verdict  that 
Carlos  owed  his  fate  to  the  fears 
and  jealousy  of  the  king  and  his 
ministers  is  the  one  that  accords 
best  with  all  the  evidence  which 
has  yet  been  brought  to  light.—* 
£j>.J 
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Mt  he  voij  stOJ  find  the  same  eye  riveted  t^o^ 


idng  Uio  (Uj  it  WM  t2ke  datj  of  these  noUes  to 

in  with  Oarii(]%  and  lighten  b;  thar  cooveiBation 

^osn  ti  Irii  mptirkj.    Bat  they  were  not  to 

•■  WtttlbttB  nktflg  to  ^e  goTenuneDt,  above 

«•  A*  pJaurt  fcnrriwmntent,  on  which  topic,  if 

iddnHVd  them,  the;  were  to  remain  obdurately 

ok     day  were  to  bring  do  messages  to  him,  and 

r  BflOt  from  hio]  to  the  world  without ;  and  they 

•  to  BiaiDtain  inviolable  secrecy  in  regard  to  all 

I  pHMd  within  the  walla  of  the  palace,  unleaa 

I  odurwiso  permitted  by  the  king.     Carlos  was 

ndtd  vHh  a  breviary  and  some  other  books  of 

J  and  DO  works  except  those  of  a  devotional 

B  to  bo  allowod  him."     This  last  regu- 

to   intimate  the    existence   of  certain 

•tioal  tandencien  in  Carlus,  which  it  was  necessary 

oountcnict  by  books  of  an  opposite  ciiaracter, — 


*>  "  Ptn  reurH  li  Utttn  1h 
Oriui,  UruTiario  i  Boi&rin  qae 
pldioM.ilibroiioikmeutedebaeoft     lib.  viL  cap.  22. 


dotrina  i  derocioii,  ri  qnJne«e  leer 
V  tax."    Cabrera,  Filipe  Sagnudo, 


•  Praioott  hu  omittoJ  to  men- 
tion thut  on  the  2Mi  at  Jan  nary 
th«  priiini  had  bMo  removed  from 
hit  own  ohiinibor,  which  was  in 
M  eiitraiol,  to  «  imall  room  on 
tha  ■Aiiie  tluor,  aituated  in  atower, 
which  had  but  one  eiitr&noe  and 
one  wiiidiiw,  the  latter  ao  barred 
H  to  ndiiiit  light  only  through 
ttit  u|i]wr  put.  An  opening  was 
inado  in  the  partitioa-wall.  to 
•duiit  of  hia  hmrin^  maaa  when 
Mlwbnit<Hl  in  an  adjoining  apart- 
maiil.  but  a  wooden  barrier  pre- 
vanteJ  hii  exit  by  thia  paMoge. 
it  WB«  then  that  tb«  r«gulatiuua 
ware  atlopted  nhich  ar«  nentioued 
b  the  taxt  t  though  ther  were  not 
ndttoad  to  wtitu)(  natu  the  dMa 


there  uiigned  to  them.  When 
theae  di»|)oiiitiona  and  the  change 
of  his  attendanta  were  annonnced 
to  him  by  Rny  Goinei,  Carloa 
asked  if  Don  Bodri|,'o  de  Mendun, 
ifho  had  been  in  his  service  only 
a  short  time,  bnt  to  whom  he  was 
■trongly  attached,  and  whose  cha- 
racter  u  eaid  to  have  Justified  his 
preference,  was  alao  to  leave  him. 
Beins  answered  in  the  affirms- 
tive.  De  took  the  yonng  nobleman 
in  hia  arms,  and,  embracing  him 
oloaely,  with  teaia  in  hia  eyee, 
aaanrad  him  of  his  affection  and 
ol  hia  desire  that  he  might  one 
day  be  in  a  condition  to  give 
proofs  of  it  Gachard,  Don  Carloa 
(*  Fhili]^  IL.  torn,  ii.— £i>.] 
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unless  it  might  be  considered  as  an  ominous  prepara- 
tion for  his  approaching  end.  Besides  the  six  nobles, 
no  one  was  allowed  to  enter  the  apartment  but  the 
prince's  physician,  his  barbero,  or  gentleman  of  the 
chamber,  and  his  valet  The  last  was  taken  from 
the  monteroSy  or  body-guard  of  the  king,^  There 
were  seven  others  of  this  faithful  corps  who  were 
attached  to  the  establishment,  and  whose  duty  it 
was  to  bring  the  dishes  for  his  table  to  au  outer  hall, 
whence  they  were  taken  by  the  montero  in  waiting 
to  the  prince's  chamber.  A  guard  of  twelve  hal- 
berdiers was  also  stationed  in  the  passages  leading 
to  the  apartment,  to  intercept  all  communication 
from  without.  Every  person  employed  in  the 
service,  from  the  highest  noble  to  the  meanest 
official,  made  solemn  oath,  before  the  prince  of 
Eboli,  to  conform  to  the  regulationa  On  this  noble- 
man rested  the  whole  responsibility  of  enforcing 
obedience  to  the  rules,  and  of  providing  for  the 
security  of  Carlos.  The  better  to  effect  this,  he  was 
commanded  to  remove  to  the  palace,  where  apart- 
ments were  assigned  to  him  and  the  princess  his 
wife,  adjoining  those  of  his  prisoner.  The  arrange- 
ment may  have  been  commended  by  other  considera- 
tions to  Philip,  whose  intimacy  with  the  princess  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  notice  hereafter." 


"  The  montero  was  one  of  the 
body-guard  of  the  king  for  the 
night.  The  right  of  filling  this 
corps  was  an  ancient  privilege 
accorded  to  the  inhabitants  of  a 
certain  district  named  Espinosa 
delosMonteros.  Llorente,Histoire 
de  rinqnisition,  torn.  iii.  p.  163. 

"  The  regulations  are  jo^ven  in 
exte^iso  by  Cabrera  (Filipe  Se- 
grando,  lib.  vii.  cap.  22) ;  and  the 
rigour  with  which  they  were  en- 
forced is  attested  by  the  cononiv 
rent   reports   of  the  foreign  mi- 


nisters at  the  oonrt.  In  one 
respect,  however,  they  seem  to 
have  been  relaxed,  if,  as  Nobili 
states,  the  prince  was  allowed  to 
recreate  himself  with  the  perusal 
of  Spanish  law-books,  which  he 
may  have  consulted  with  refer- 
ence to  his  own  case :  "  Hk  do- 
niandato,  che  li  siano  letti  li 
statuti,  et  le  leggi  di  Spagna :  ne' 
quali  spende  moito  studio.  Scrive 
assai  di  sua  mano,  et  subito  scritto 
lo  straccia."  Lettera  di  JSobili, 
Oingno  8, 1568,  MS. 
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OBIIH  Of  DOV  qAW>WI- 


13i6  x6gi]Iati(Mti8y  aovoro  a8  thojr  iw8^  w0eb  6s^ 
oated  to  the  letter.  Fhilqp's  saiit^  the  qneeati  of 
Portogal,  wrote  m  eanioBfe  tenM  to  ilie  k^ 
effBBEing  hetsdf  to  xemam  with  her  gfandsoii  in  Ins 
ocmfinement  and  taka  dbazge  of  Idm  IQce  a  motlier  in 
loB  afflktidL**  **  But  thejy  wem  very  wilUiig/'  wiitea 
^m  French  miiiister,  ''to  apare  hat  the  tanmUa'^ 
Hie  mnperor  and  raipreaa  wrote  to  ei^nreas  the  hope 
that  the  confinement  of  Oazloa  would  woil:  an  amend- 
ment in  hia  condncty  and  that  he  wookL  soon  be 
liberaied.  Several  l^^tera  paased  between  the 
eoorts,  until  Philip  dosed  the  correspondenoe  by 
declaring  that  hia  son's  marriage  with  the  princeas 
Anne  could  never  take  place»  and  that  he  would 
Bover  be  liberated* 

Philip's  queen,  Isabella^  and  his  sister  Joanna,  who 
Mem  to  have  been  deeply  afflicted  by  the  course 
taken  with  the  prince,  made  ineflfectual  attempts  to 
be  alio  wed  to  visit  him  in  his  confinement ;  and  when 
Don  John  of  Austria  came  to  the  palace  dressed  in  a 
mourning  suit,  to  testify  his  grief  on  the  occasion, 
Philip  coldly  rebuked  liis  brother,  and  ordered  him  to 
change  his  mourning  for  his  ordinary  dress.*' 

Several  of  the  great  towns  were  prepared  to  send 
their  delegates  to  condole  with  the  monarch  imder  his 
affiction.  But  Philip  gave  them  to  understand  that 
he  had  only  acted  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  and  that 


■•  •*  Per  qnesta  causa  dunque  il 
"Rh  et  Begina  vechia  di  quel  regno 
hanno  mandato  qui  un  ambascia- 
tore  a  far  offitio  col  E^  cattolico 
per  il  Prencipe,  doler.-i  del  caso, 
offerirsi  di  venire  la  Begina  pro- 
pria a  govemarlo  como  madre." 
iiettera  del  Nunzio,  Marzo  2, 
1568.  MS. 

^  Baamer,  Sixteenth  and  Se- 
venteenth Centaries,  voL  ii.  p.  14L 


■•  Bannier,  Sixteenth  and  Se- 
venteenth Centaries,  voL  ii.,  pp. 
U6.  148. 

^  **  Be3ma  y  Princesa  lloran : 
Don  Juan  v&  cada  noche  &  Palacio, 
V  una  fn^  muy  llano,  como  de 
luto,  y  el  Bey  le  rifii6,  y  mand6 
no  andubiesse  de  aquel  modo,  sino 
oomo  Bolia  de  antes.'*  Belacion 
del  Ayuda  de  Camara,  MS. 
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their  condolence  on  the  occasion  would  be  superfluous.* 
When  the  deputies  of  Aragon,  Catalonia,  and  Valencia 
were  on  their  way  to  court  with  instructions  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  the  prince's  imprisonment  and  to 
urge  his  speedy  liberation,  they  received,  on  the  way, 
so  decided  an  intimation  of  the  royal  displeasure  that 
they  thought  it  prudent  to  turn  back^  without  ventur- 
ing to  enter  the  capital" 

In  short,  it  soon  came  to  be  understood  that  the 
affair  of  Don  Carlos  was  a  subject  not  to  be  talked 
about.  By  degrees  it  seemed  to  pass  out  of  men's 
minds,  like  a  tiling  of  ordinary  occurrence.  "  There 
is  as  little  said  now  on  the  subject  of  the  prince," 
writes  the  French  ambassador,  Fourquevaulx,  "  as  if 
he  had  been  dead  these  ten  years.""  Uis  name, 
indeed,  still  kept  its  place  among  those  of  the  royal 
family,  in  the  prayers  said  in  the  churches.  But  the 
king  prohibited  the  clergy  from  alluding  to  Carlos  in 
their  discourses.  Nor  did  any  one  venture,  says  the 
same  authority,  to  criticise  the  conduct  of  the  king. 
"  So  complete  is  the  ascendency  which  Philip's  wisdom 
has  given  him  over  his  subjects,  that,  willing  or  un- 


*  "  Sua  Maestii  ba  fatto  inten- 
dero  a  tatte  le  citta  del  Beyno, 
che  non  mandino  huomini  o  im- 
basciator  nessuDO,  ne  per  dolersi, 
ne  per  ccrimonia,  ne  per  altro; 
et  pare  che  habbia  a  caro,  che 
nessuDO  glie  ne  parli,  et  cosi  o;ji;n' 
bnomo  tace."  Lettera  del  Nunzio, 
Febraio  14, 1568,  MS. 

■•  Letter  of  Fourqnevaulx,  April 
13,  ]5i58,  ap.  Baumer,  Sixteentb 
and  Seventeentb  Centuries,  vol. 
ii.  p.  143. — A  letter  of  condolence 
from  tbe  municipality  of  Murcia 
was  conceived  in  sucb  a  loyal  and 
politic  vein  as  was  altogether  unex- 
ceptionable. "  We  cannot  reflect," 
it  says,  "  without  emotion,  on  our 
good  fortune  in  having  a  sovereign 
tio  ju8t^  and  ao  devoted  to  the 


weal  of  his  subjects,  as  to  sacri- 
fice to  this  every  other  considera- 
tion, even  the  tender  attachment 
which  he  has  for  his  own  off- 
spring." This,  which  might  seem 
irony  to  some,  was  received  by 
the  King,  as  it  was  doubtless  in« 
tended,  in  perfect  good  faith. 
His  endorsement,  in  his  own 
handwriting,  on  the  cover,  shows 
the  style  in  which  he  liked  to  be 
approached  by  his  loving  subjects : 
"This  letter  is  written  with  pru- 
dence and  discretion."  A  transla- 
tion of  the  letter,  dated  February 
16th,  1568,  is  in  Llorente,  Histuire 
de  rinquisition,  tom.  iii.  p.  161. 

•*  Letter  of  Fourqaevaulx,  op. 
Baumer,  Sixteenth  and  S«vcu- 
ieenth  Oentorieai 
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willtiig^  ill  promptly  obej bim;  and,  if  tliegr do  not 
kfie  hSm,  thay  aft  kart  appear  to  do  aa"* 

Among  tha  artidea  mmorad  fiom  the  priae^a 
(Shamber  waa  a  oofier,  aa  the  leader  may  lemflmber, 
eoiitaining  hia  priTate  papeia  Among  theae  wwa  a 
ttnmber  of  letteia  mteoded  for  diatribatioii  aftw  hia 
dapartare  6om  the  ooontfy.  One  waa  addxeased  to 
hia  ftther,  in  which  Garloa  avowed  tiiat  the  oanae  of 
hia  flight  waa  the  hanh  tnatment  he  had  eci^)erienoed 
ftom  the  king."  Other  letteta,  addxeaaed  to  diffiBcent 
iiobloB  and  to  a<mie  of  the  gieat  towna^  made  a  similar 
atatement;  and^  after  reminding  them  of  the  oath 
thqr  had  taken  to  him  aa  auooeeeor  to  the  crown,  he. 
promieed  to  grant  them  Tarioiia  immunities  whan  the 
aoQptre  should  oome  into  hia  hands."  With  theae 
papers  was  also  found  one  of  moat  singular  import 
It  oontained  a  list  of  all  those  persona  whom  he 
deemed  friendlj  or  inimical  to  himself  At  the  head 
of  the  former  dass  stood  thename  of  hisstep-mother^ 
Isabellai  and  of  hia  undo,  Don  John  of  Austria, — 
both  of  them  noticed  in  terais  of  the  warmest  affec- 
tion. On  the  catalogue  of  his  enemies,  "  to  be  pur- 
sued to  the  death/'  were  the  names  of  the  king  his 
father,  the  prince  and  princess  of  Eboli,  Cardinal 
Espinosa,  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  othera*^  Such  is 
the  strange  account  of  the  contents  of  the  coffer  given 
to  his  court  by  the  papal  nuncio.  These  papers,  we 
are  told,  were  submitted  to  the  judges  who  conducted 


•*  Ibid.,  nbi  supra. 

••  ••  QuoUa  per  il  R5  conienera 
•pociiicatjuiioute  inolti  agmTii, 
Clio  in  inoUi  anni  pretondi,  che  li 
tiano  8tatti  futtt  da  Sua  Maestri, 
•t  diceva  c\\  <^li  t«6  n*  andava 
fuori  delli  suoi  Regni  per  no  poter 
aopix^rtaro  tanti  ugravii,  cne  li 
faoova.**  Lettera  del  Nuntio» 
If  ano  a»  16(>8»  MS. 


«  Ibid. 

•*  "  Vi  ^  aticora  una  lista,  dove 
scriyeva  di  sua  roano  gli  amid,  et 
li  nemici  suoi,  li  qaaH  diceva  di 
baTere  a  perseguitare  sempre  fino 
alia  morte,  tra  li  qnali  it  primo 
era  acritto  il  Ke  sao  padre,  di  pot 
Rni  Gomez  et  la  moglie,  il  Pre- 
aidente,  il  Daca  d'Alba*  et  oerti 
Ibid. 
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the  process,  and  formed,  doubtless,  an  important  part 
of  the  testimony  against  the  prince.  It  may  have 
been  from  one  of  the  parties  concerned  that  the 
nuncio  gathered  his  information.  Yet  no  member  of 
that  tribunal  would  have  ventured  to  disclose  its 
secrets  without  authority  from  Philip,  who  may  pos- 
sibly have  consented  to  the  publication  of  facts  that 
would  serve  to  vindicate  his  coursa  If  these  facts  are 
faithfully  reported,  they  must  be  allowed  to  furnish 
some  evidence  of  a  disordered  mind  in  Carlos. 

The  king,  meanwhile,  was  scarcely  less  a  prisoner 
than  his  son ;  for  fix>m  the  time  of  the  prince's  arrest 
he  had  never  left  the  palace,  even  to  visit  his  favourite 
residences  of  Aranjuez  and  the  Prado,  nor  had  he 
passed  a  single  day  in  the  occupation,  in  which  he 
took  such  delight,  of  watching  the  rising  glories  of 
the  EscoriaL  He  seemed  to  be  constantly  haunted 
by  the  apprehension  of  some  outbreak  among  the 
people,  or  at  least  among  the  partisans  of  Carlos,  to 
eflfect  his  escape ;  and  when  he  heard  any  unusual 
noise  in  the  palace,  says  his  historian,  he  would  go  to 
the  window,  to  see  if  the  tumult  were  not  occasioned 
by  an  attempt  to  release  the  prisoner. ••  There  was 
little  cause  for  apprehension  in  regard  to  a  people  so 
well  disciplined  to  obedience  as  the  Castilians  under 
Philip  the  Second.  But  it  is  an  ominous  circumstance 
for  a  prisoner  that  he  should  become  the  occasion  of 
such  apprehension. 

Philip,  however,  was  not  induced  by  his  fears  to 
mitigate  in  any  degree  the  rigour  of  his  son's  confine- 
ment, which  produced  the  efiect  to  have  been  expected 

"  "  No  Balio  el  Bey  de  Madrid,  que  raidoB  estraordinarios  en  su 

ni  ann  a  AraDJuez,  iii  a  San  Lo-  Palaoio  lo  hazian  mirar,  si  eran 

renfo  a  yer  su  fabrica,  tan  atento  tamnltos  para  sacar  a  su  Alteza 

al  negocio  del  Principe  estaba,  i  de  sn  camara."    Cabrera,  FHipe 

sospe^oso  a  las  murmaracionei  Segundo,  lib.  yiiL  cap.  5. 
de  BUB  pueblos  ficles  i  leverentai^ 
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on  one  of  his  fiery,  ungovernable  temper.  At  first  he 
was  thrown  into  a  state  bordering  on  frenzy,  and,  it 
is  said,  more  than  once  tried  to  make  away  with 
himself.  As  he  found  that  thus  to  beat  against  the 
bars  of  his  prison-house  was  only  to  add  to  his  dia- 
tresses,  he  resigned  himself  in  sullen  silence  to  his 
fate, — the  sullenness  of  despair.  In  his  indifferenoe 
to  all  around  him,  he  ceased  to  take  an  interest  iii 
hia  own  spiritual  ooaoeni&  far  iiwu  uaixng  ibe 
reli^ous  books  in  his  poBseamtm,  he  woald  attend  to 
DO  aot  of  derolion,  rdiising  eran  to  oonfess,  or  to 
admit  hia  oonlboDor  into  hia  preBence."  These  signs 
uf  &tal  indifierenoe,  if  not  of  pomdve  defecticm  frcun 
the  Faith,  gave  great  alann  to  Philip^  who  would  not 
willingly  see  tiie  soul  thus  perish  with  the  body.* 
jbi  this  emeigenoy  he  employed  Suares,  the  pdnoe's 
almoner,  who  onoe  had  some  influence  over  hia 
mastw,  to  address  him  a  letter  of  expostulation. 
Hie  letter  has  been  prBserred.  and  is  too  ramarkaMe 
to  be  passed  1^  in  edlenoa 

8uarez  begins  with  reminding  Carlos  that  his  rash 
conduct  had  left  him  without  partisans  or  friends. 
The  efiect  of  his  present  course,  instead  of  mending 
his  condition,  could  only  serve  to  make  it  worse. 
"What  win  the  world  say,"  continues  the  ecclesiastic, 
*'  when  it  shall  learn  that  you  now  refuse  to  confess, 
— when,  too,  it  shall  discover  other  dreadful  things 
of  which  you  have  been  guilty,  some  of  which  are  of 
such  a  nature  that,  did  they  concern  any  other  than 
your  highness,  the  Holy  Offi.ce  would  be  led  lo  inquire 


••  "Onde  f6  chiamato  il  con- 
fessnre  et  il  ni^ico,  ma  e^li  gegoi- 
tundo  celltL  aaa  ilisperatioae  noa 
volaeaacoltai^n^rnnnoDbrdtro." 
Lettera<ielNnniio,MS.— Mycopy 
of  thin  letter,  pprbaps  tlirongh  toe 
iDOilvertence  of  the  traoBuriber,  is 
wiUioiit  dAt«. 


*>  "  Ka  volendo  in  ftlcnn  modo 
cnrare  Qi)  il  corpo  □&  t'  animo,  la 
[□al  cosa  faceva  stare  il  R£  et  git 
lulto  dispiacere,  veden- 
di  COD  tin  uo  creacera 
il  male,  et  mancar  la  Tirtu." 
Ibid. 
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whether  /he  author  of  them  ttere  in  truth  a  Chri^tian?^ 
It  is  in  the  bitterness  and  anguish  of  my  heart 
that  I  must  dedare  to  your  highness  that  you 
are  not  only  in  danger  of  forfeiting  your  worldly 
estate,  but,  what  is  worse,  your  own  souL"  And  he 
concludes  by  imploring  Carlos,  as  the  only  remedy, 
to  return  to  his  obedience  to  God,  and  to  the  king, 
who  is  His  representative  on  eartL 

But  the  admonitions  of  the  honest  almoner  had  as 
little  effect  on  the  unhappy  youth  as  the  prayers  of 
his  attendanta  The  mental  excitement  under  which 
he  laboured,  combined  with  the  want  of  air  and 
exercise,  produced  its  natural  effect  on  his  healtL 
Every  day  he  became  more  and  more  emaciated ; 
while  the  fever  which  had  so  long  preyed  on  his  con- 
stitution now  burned  in  his  veins  with  greater  fuiy 
than  ever.  To  allay  the  intolerable  heat,  he  resorted 
to  such  desperate  expedients  as  seemed  to  intimate, 
says  the  papal  nuncio,  that  if  debarred  from  laying 
violent  hands  on  himself  he  would  accomplish  the 
same  end  in  a  slower  way,  but  not  less  sura  He 
deluged  the  floor  with  water,  not  a  little  to  the 
inconvenience  of  the  companions  of  his  piison,  and 
walked  about  for  hours,  half  naked,  with  bare  feet, 
on  the  cold  pavement"    He  caused  a  warming-pan 

S8  u  Yea  V.  A.  que  haria   y         ••  "  Spogliarsi  nndo,  et  solo  con 

dir4a  todos  qnando  se  entienda  una  robba  di  taffeta  sn  le  cami 

que  no  se  confiesa,  y  se  vayan  star  quasi  di  continuo    ad  una 

descubriendo  otras  cosas  terriblep,  finestra,  dove  tirava  vento,  cami- 

que  le  sontanto,  que  Uegan  4  que  nare  con  li  piedi  discalzi  per  la 

el  Santo  Oficio    tuviera   mucba  camara  que  tuttayia  faceva  stare 

entrada  en  otro  para  saber  si  era  adacquata  tanto  che  sempi*e  ci  era 

cristiano  6  no."    Carta  do  Hernan  1'  acqua  per  tutto."    Lettera  del 

Suarez    de  Toledo   al   Principe,  ^unzio,  MS. 
Marzo  18, 15t>8,  MS  • 


*  [The  apparent  significance  of  whether  it  was  not  intended  to 

this  passage  is  much  weakened  by  serve  the  purpose  of  the  prince*« 

the  tact  tnat  the  circumstauces  enemies  and  pretended  judges.— 

under  which  the  letter  was  writ-  £j).] 
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filled  inik  ioe  and  mow  ta  he  introduoed  Bermnl 
timee  in  a  night  into  hk  bed,  and  let  it  remain  there 
finr  honiB  ix^kkw.^  Ab  if  this  were  not  enough,  he 
would  gulp  down  each  drau^ts  of  anow-water  as 
distanoe  any  achievement  on  leooid  in  the  annals  of 
hTdropaihy^r  He  puzsued  the  same  mad  oouise  in 
jreq>ect  to  what  he  ata  He  wcnild  abstain  fiom  food 
an  incredible  number  of  days,^  and  then,  indulging 
in  proportion  to  his  former  abstinenoe,  would  devour 
a  pasty  of  four  partridges,  with  all  the  paste,  at  a 
mining,  washing  it  down  with  three  gallons  or  mora 
of  ioed  water  P 


^  **IWtinffiracUupe  ogid  aofcto 
da«  o  ire  Tolti  11  Mko  ooa  imo 
mIdaleCto  pieno  di  ]i0fe»  et  te» 
aedo  k  no&e  iiiti«ro  luil  IMoJ* 

^  Thrae  days*  moocadmg  to  one 
ntiim%.  (Lettm  diHobfli  di 
a0diIiDg]io.l668;M8.)  AhoUmt 
•walls  tm  Biimber  to  nine  days 
(Carta  do  Gomet  Mannone,  MSj  s 
and  a  third— ono  m  Fliilip^ 
oabinet  minitters— baa  tlie  assnr- 
ance  to  prolong  the  prince's  fast 
to  eleven  days,  in  which  he  allows 
him,  however,  an  unlimited  quan- 
tity of  cold  water :  "  Ausi  de  de- 
termin6  de  no  comer  y  en  esta 
determinacion  passaron  onze  dias 
sin  que  bastasea  persuasiones  ni 
otras  diligencias  &  que  tomase 
cosa  bevida  ni  que  fuese  para 
salud  sino  aqua  fria."  Carta  de 
Francisco  de  Erasso,  MS. 

^  "  Doppo  essere  stato  tre 
giomi  senza  mangiare  molto  fan- 
tdbtico  et  bizzaro  mangi6  un  pas- 


tiooM)  fredido  di  qnatri  peididi  eon 
tntta  la  pasta:  et  il  medenmo 
gioinio  berVe  tveeento  oneed'aqqna 
fiedda.**  Lettera  di  Nobili,  ImgKo 
SO,  1568,  MS.— Yet  Oarlos  might 
have  found  warrant  for  his  pn^ 
eeedings.  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
SBOW  Mid  ieed  water,  in  the  pre- 
scriptions of  more  than  one  doetor 
of  ma  time.  De  Oastro— who 
disphm  mnch  ingennitj^,  and  m 
eamoi  study  of  ainhorities,  in  his 
discussion  of  this  portion  of  Phi- 
lip's history — quotes  the  writings 
of  two  of  these  worthies,  one  of 
whom  tells  us  that  the  use  of 
snow  had  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  not  only  was  it  re- 
commended to  patients  in  their 
drink,  bat  also  to  cool  their 
sheets;  and  he  forthwith  pre- 
scribes a  warming-pan  to  be  used 
in  the  same  way  as  it  was  by 
Carlos.  Historia  de  los  Frotea- 
tantes  Espaiioles,  p.  370.* 


•  [In  the  paragraph  to  which 
the  above  note  is  aDpended,  the 
author  has  mixed  up  details  which 
belong  to  different  periods,  and 
which  it  is  essential  to  keep  dis- 
tinct. The  long  abstinence  from 
food,  evincing  an  actital  intention 
of    suicide, — ^proceeding,   as    M. 


Gachard  remarks,  from  a  natnral 
despair  when  the  unhappy  victim 
could  no  longer  feel  any  doubt  as 
to  the  fate  reserved  for  him, — 
occurred  in  February.  The  king, 
when  informed  of  it,  coolly  re- 
marked that  his  son  would  eat 
when  he  was  hungry     The  pre- 
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No  constitution  could  long  withstand  such  violent 
assaults  as  these.  The  constitution  of  Carlos  gra- 
dually sank  under  them.  His  stomach,  debilitated 
by  long  inaction,  refused  to  perform  the  extraordinary 
tasks  that  were  imposed  on  it  He  was  attacked 
by  incessant  vomiting ;  dysentery  set  in ;  and  his 
strength  rapidly  failed.  The  physician,  Olivares, 
who    alone    saw  the  patient,    consulted  with  his 


diction  proved  correct,  and,  in- 
stead of  being  injured  by  his  lonff 
fast,  the  health  of  Carlos  seemed 
to  be  improved  by  it.  His  mood 
was  also  changed:  he  confessed 
and  received  the  encharist, — a 
state  of  things  which  led  to  hopes 
that  his  liberation  would  shortly 
take  place.  Philip,  however,  in  a 
letter  to  his  sister,  the  empress, 
wrote  that  it  was  a  mistaKe  to 
infpr  from  the  prince's  having 
been  allowed  to  receive  the  com- 
muniuD  that  there  was  no  defect 
in  his  understanding:  in  such 
cases  there  were  moments  when 
the  intellect  was  more  sane  than 
at  others,  and,  moreover,  one's 
mind  might  be  sufficiently  sound 
for  the  right  performance  of  pri- 
vate and  personal  acts  and  yet  bo 
altogether  defective  in  matters 
pertaining  to  government  and 
public  amiirs.  The  incident  had, 
therefore,  he  said,  made  no  change 
in  his  intention.  At  what  time 
Carlos  had  recourse  to  the  hygiene 
of  ice  and  snow  (for  there  is  no 
pretext  that  these  were  employed 
with  a  direct  intention  of  harm- 
ing himself)  is  somewhat  uncer- 
tain. The  practice  is  mentioned, 
in  what  may  be  called  the  official 
reports,  as  the  direct  cause  of  his 
illness  and  death.  M.  Cachard 
says  it  would  be  easy  not  only  to 
add  to  the  evidence  De  Castro 
has  adduced  of  the  common  use 
of  these  remedies,  but  to  prove 
that  Carlos  had  been  in  the  nabit 
of  employing  them  lonsr  before 
his  confinement.     Bat   ne  very 


properly  refuses  to  allow  any 
weight  to  a  relation  of  facts 
coming  from  so  suspicious  a 
source;  and,  even  if  its  correct- 
ness were  established,  it  would, 
as  he  justly  argues,  leave  the 
responsibility  on  the  king  himself. 
It  was,  in  fact,  an  outrage  to 
common  sense  to  charge  any  such 
excesses,  or  their  results,  on  a 
prisoner  who  was  under  incessant 
surveillance  day  and  night,  and 
who  was  not  permitted  to  cut  his 
own  food.  "  Who,"  asks  M. 
Gachard,  "  procured  for  him  the 
iced  water  which  he  used  so  im- 
moderately, and  the  ice  which  he 
placed  in  his  bed  P  Did  not  Buy 
Gomez,  Vdme  damnee  du  roi,  if  I 
may  be  pardoned  the  expression, 
preside  over  all  the  details  of  the 
regimen  to  which  the  gandson  of 
Charles  the  Fifth  was  subjected?*' 
The  weakness  of  the  apology  put 
forth  in  a  circular  to  the  foreign 
ministers — pretending  that  the 
consequences  were  not  anticipated, 
and  that  if  restrained  from  these 
acts  the  prince  would  have  com- 
mitted others  "  still  more  fatal" 
(I) — needs  no  remark.  With  re- 
gard to  the  last  and  most  im- 
portant of  the  excesses  attributed 
to  Carlos,  his  devouring  a  pasty 
of  four  partridges, — ^not,  as  Pres- 
cott  seems  to  intimate,  on  several 
occasions,  but  on  one  only,  and 
this  immediately  before  his  final 
illness, — a  further  mention  of  the 
circumstances  will  be  made  in  a 
subsequent  note.  -Eo.] 
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brethren  in  the  apartments  of  Ruy  Gomez.*  Their 
remedies  failed  to  restore  the  exhausted  energies  of 
nature ;  and  it  was  soon  evident  thi^^t  the  days  of 
Carlos  were  numbered. 

To  no  one  could  such  an  announcement  have  given 
less  concern  than  to  Carlos  ;  for  he  had  impatiently 
looked  to  death  as  to  his  release.  From  this  hour 
he  seemed  to  discard  all  earthly  troubles  from  his 
mind,  as  he  fixed  his  thoughts  steadfastly  on  the 
futura  At  his  own  request,  his  confessor,  Chavres, 
and  Suarez,  his  almoner,  were  summoned,  and  assisted 
him  with  their  spiritual  consolations.  The  closing 
scenes  are  recorded  by  the  pen  of  the  nuncio : 

"Suddenly  a  wonderful  change  seemed  to  bo 
wrought  by  divine  grace  in  the  heart  of  the  prince. 
Instead  of  vain  and  empty  talk,  his  language  became 
that  of  a  sensible  man.  He  sent  for  his  confessor, 
devoutly  confessed,  and,  as  his  illness  was  such  that 
he  could  not  receive  the  host,  he  humbly  adored  it ; 
showing  throughout  great  contrition,  and,  though 
not  refusing  the  proffered  remedies,  manifesting  such 
contempt  for  the  things  of  this  world,  and  such 
a  longing  for  heaven,  that  one  would  have  said 
God  had  reserved  for  this  hour  the  sum  of  all  his 


"44 


grace. 

He  seemed  to  feel  an  assurance  that  he  was  to 
survive  till  the  vigil  of  St.  James,  the  patron  saint 
of  his  country.  When  told  that  this  would  be  four 
days    later,    he    said,    "So   long   will   my    misery 


«  ''Visitabale  el  Doctor  Oli- 
vares  Protomedico  i  salia  a  con- 
bultar  con  sus  conpafieros  en  pre- 
eencia  de  Rui  Gomez  de  Silva  la 
curaciou,  curso  i  accidcntes  do  la 
entermedad."  Cabrera,  Filipe 
Sejj^nndo,  lib.  vii.  cap.  22. 

Moytrando    inolta    contri- 


44      tt 


tione,  et  se  bene  si  lassava  curare 


il  corpo  per  non  caiisarsi  epli 
stesso  la  morte,  mostrava  per6 
tanto  disprczzo  delle  cose  del 
mondo,  et  tanto  desiderio  delle 
celosti  ;  che  pare  v  a  veramente 
che  Nostro  Siguore  Dio  gli  ha- 
vosse  riserbato  il  cuniulo  di  tutti 
le  gratie  a  quel  ponto."  Lettera 
del  Nunzio,  MS. 
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endure/'*  He  would  willingly  have  seen  his  father 
once  more  before  his  deatL  But  his  confessor,  it  is 
said,  dissuaded  the  monarch,*  on  the  ground  that 
Carlos  was  now  in  so  happy  a  frame  of  mind  that  it 
were  better  not  to  disturb  it  by  drawing  off  his 
attention  to  worldly  objects.  Philip,  however,  took 
the  occasion,  when  Carlos  lay  asleep  or  insensible,  to 
enter  the  chamber ;  and,  stealing  softly  behind  the 
prince  of  Eboli  and  the  grand  prior,  Antonio  de 
Toledo,  he  stretched  out  his  hand  towards  the  bed, 
and,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  gave  the  parting 
benediction  to  his  dying  son.** 

Nor  was  Carlos  allowed  the  society  of  his  amiable 
stepmother,  the  queen,  nor  of  his  aunt  Joanna,  to 
sweeten  by  their  kind  attentions  the  bitterness  of 
death.  ^  It  was  his  sad  fate  to  die,  as  he  had  lived 
throughout  his  confinement,  under  the  cold  gaze  of 
his  enemies.  Yet  he  died  at  peace  with  all;  and 
some  of  the  last  words  that  he  uttered  were  to  forgive 
his  father  for  his  imprisonment,  and  the  ministers — 
naming  Ruy  Gomez  and  Espinosa  in  particular — 
who  advised  him  to  it.** 


4s  «Taiito  hanno  da  darare  le 
mie  miserie."     Ibid. 

^  "And  80,"  says  Cabrera, 
somewhat  bluntly,  "the  king 
withdrew  to  his  apartment,  with 
more  sorrow  in  his  heart,  and 
less  care:'*  ''Algnnas  oras  antes 
de  sn  fallocimieuto,  por  entre  los 
onbros  del  Prior  don  Antonio  i 
de  Bai  Gromez  lo  ech5  su  bendi- 
don,  i  se  recogib  en  su  camara  cd 
mas  dolor  i  menos  cnidado.'* 
Filipe  Secnindo,  lib.  viu.  cap.  5. 

^  "  n  it^  non  r  ha  visitato,  ne 
lassato  che  la  Begina  ne  la  Prin- 
cipessa  lo   veggiano,  forse   con- 


siderando  che  poi  che  gi^  si  co- 
nosccva  disperato  il  caso  sno, 
qneste  visite  simili  poterono  piii 
presto  conturbare  1*  nna  et  V  altra 
delle  parti,  che  aintarli  in  oosa 
nessana."  LetteradelNanzio,MS. 
*•  "H  Frencipe  di  Spagna 
avante  la  morte  diceva,  che  per- 
done^a  a  tutti,  et  nominatamente 
al  Padre,  che  V  haveva  carcerato, 
et  a  Buy  Gomez,  cardinal  Presi- 
dente,  Dottor  Velasco,  et  altri, 
per  lo  consiglio  de*  qnaJi  credeva 
essere  stato  preso."  Lettera  del 
Nunzio,  Luglio  28, 1568,  MS. 


*  [M.  Gachard  considers  this 
excuse  as  unfounded.  But  ad- 
mitting it,  he  adds,  "  should  Phi- 
lip have  followed  this  counsel  P 


....  Had  he  not  the  bowels  oi 
a  father  ?  "  One  can  feel  no  hesi- 
tation in  answering  both  ques- 
tions in  the  negative. — EuJ] 
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Chiios  uov  gzew  impidt^  nune  ft^e^  hafriagaainm 
•(nngth  eDtn^  left  to  liiit«a  to  the  «zhortatkiw  o£ 
fail  om&asor,  and  with  low,  mdirtiiiafc  mxmaaaxif^ 
to  ■d(n«  the  cmeifiz  wUdb  be  held  oraetaiitfy  m  his 
hand.  On  the  twent^-fonrth  of  Jnty,  aotai  after 
miditigfat,  he  waa  told  it  was  the  vigil  of  St  Jamea 
Then  aaddenlj  tovudngi  with  a  i^eam  of  joj  on  hia 
oonntenanoe,  he  intimated  hia  desire  tar  his  oonfeooor 
to  pktoe  the  holy  taper  in  his  hand;  and  feeUy 
beating  his  breut,  as  if  to  invt^  (he  macy  of 
Heaven  on  his  ttaiu^;reaEdons,  he  fell  haok,  and  ecK- 
pired  without  a  groan.*  *'  No  Catholio,"  says  Noluli, 
"  ever  made  a  more  Cathdie  end."" 

Such  is  the  account  given  us  of  the  last  hooxs  of 
this  most  unfortunate  prince,  hj  the  papal  mmflio 
and  the  Tuscan  nunister,  and  repeated,  with  dig^t 
discrepandee,  by  most  of  the  Gastiliau  writera  of 
iha,t  and  the  Allowing  aga"  It  is  a  mngnlar  dxonm- 
stance  that,  although  we  have  such  fiill  leporta  both 
of  what  preceded  and  what  followed  the  death  of 
Carlos,  from  the  French  ambassador,  the  portion  of 
his  correspondence  which  embraces  his  death  has 
been  withdrawn,  whether  by  accident  or  design, 
from  the  archives."     But  probably  no  one  without 


*  "  Et  battpnilosi  il  potto  come 
potcvik,  eHBendoH  maocata  la 
virtu  a  poco  a  poco.  ritirandosi  la 
Tlta  gnasi  da,  mfimbro  in  membro, 
eapiro  cod  molta  tranqnitlita  et 
coQatanza."     hettent  del  Ifaazio, 


MS. 

"  "  Et  tcBtificono  qnelli,  che  vi 
ei  troToroo  che  Chnatiano  nc*- 
anao  pn&  morir  piil  eattolica- 
mentp,  ne  in  maggior  sentimonto 
di  lai."    L<-tt«ra  ai  Nobili,  Laglio 


30,  1 


t.  MS. 


'  See,  among  others,  Qnintana, 
Historia  de  la  Antiguiidud,  No- 
bleza  J  Grandeia  da  la  Villa  j 


Corte  de  Uidrid  (1623),  fol.  3fi8, 
— Oolmenares,  Hiatoria  de  la  1q- 
Biene  Cindad  de  Segovia  {Madrid, 
1610),  cap.  43,— Pinelo,  Analea  do 
Madrid,  MS.,— Cabrera,  Filipo 
Scgundo,  lib.viii.cap.5, — Eerrera, 
Hiatoria  f^enerai,  lib.  iv.  cap.  3, — 
Carta  de  Francisco  de  Eraaao, 
HS., — Carta  de  Gomez  Maariqne 
MS. 

"  Ranmer,  Siiteentb  and  Sr 
venteenth  Centnriaa,  vol.  i.  p.  14'. 
—Von  Eaumer  haa  devoted  some 
filty  pajtea  of  bia  fragmentarj 
compilation  to  the  atorr  of  Don 
CorloB,  and  more  especifulx  to  the 
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the  walls  of  the  palace  had  access  to  better  sources 
of  infonnation  than  the  two  ministers  first  men- 
tioned, especially  the  papal  nuncio.  Their  intelli- 
gence may  well  have  been  derived  from  some  who 
had  been  about  the  person  of  Carloa  If  so,  it  could 
not  have  beei^communicated  without  the  approba- 
tion of  Philip,  who  may  have  been  willing  that  the 
world  should  understand  that  his  son  had  died  true 
to  the  FaitL 

A  very  different  account  of  the  end  of  Carlos  is 
given  by  Llorente.  And  as  this  writer,  the  secretary  of 
the  Inquisition,  had  access  to  very  important  materials, 
and  as  his  account,  though  somewhat  prolix,  is  alto- 
gether remarkable,  I  cannot  pass  it  by  in  silence. 

According  to  Llorente,  the  process  already  noticed 
as  having  been  instituted  against  Carlos  was  brought 
to  a  close  only  a  short  time  before  his  death.  No 
notice  of  it,  during  all  this  time,  had  been  given  to 
the  prisoner,  and  no  counsel  was  employed  in  his 
behalf  By  the  ninth  of  July  the  affair  was  sufiB- 
ciently  advanced  for  a  **  summary  judgment/*  It 
resulted,  from  the  evidence,  that  the  accused  was 


closing  scenes  of  bis  life.  The 
sources  are  of  tbe  most  nncxcep- 
tionable  kind,  being  chiefly  tne 
correspondence  of  tbe  French 
ministers  with  their  conrt,  exist* 
ing  among  the  MSS.  in  the  Royal 
Libraiy  at  Paris.  The  selections 
made  are  pertinent  in  their  cha- 
racter, and  will  be  found  of  the 


gTeat<»st  importance  to  illnstrate 
this  dark  passage  in  the  history 
of  the  time.  If  I  have  not  arrived 
at  the  same  conclusions  in  all 
respects  as  those  of  the  illustrious 
German  scholar,  it  may  be  that 
my  judgment  has  been  modified 
by  the  wider  range  of  materials 
at  my  command.* 


•  [Fragments  of  two  letters 
written  by  the  French  ambas- 
sador, De  Fourquevaulx,  on  tbe 
26th  of  July,  have  been  preserved. 
They  notice  the  death  of  Carlos 
as  proceeding  from  the  excesses 
mentioned  in  the  text.  In  one  of 
them,  however,  the  writer  says : 
''I  saw  his  face  when  hia  body 


was  deposited  with  the  monks  of 
San  Domingo  el  Real :  it  showed 
no  effects  of  disease,  except  that 
it  was  somewhat  yellow ;  but  I 
understand  that  the  rest  of  the 
body  was  mere  bones."  Gachard, 
Don  Carlos  et  Philippe  IL,tom.  iL, 
Appendice  C— Ed.] 
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guilty  of  treason  in  both  the  first  and  second  degree, 
— as  having  endeavoured  to  compass  the  death  of 
the  king,  his  father,  and  as  having  conspired  to 
usurp  the  sovereignty  of  Flandera  The  counsellor 
Munatones,  in  his  report  which  he  laid  before  the 
king,  while  he  stated  that  the  penalty  imposed  by 
the  law  on  every  other  subject  for  these  crimes  was 
death,  added  that  his  majesty,  by  his  sovereign 
authority,  might  decide  that  the  heir-apparent  was 
placed  by  his  rank  above  the  reach  of  ordinary  laws. 
And  it  was  further  in  his  power  to  mitigate  or  dis- 
pense with  any  penalty  whatever,  when  he  considered 
it  for  the  good  of  his  subjects.  In  this  judgment 
both  the  ministers,  Ruy  Gomez  and  Espinosa,  de- 
clared their  concurrence. 

To  this  the  king  replied  that,  though  his  feelings 
moved  him  to  follow  the  suggestion  of  his  ministers, 
his  conscience  would  not  permit  it.  He  could  not 
think  that  he  should  consult  the  good  of  his  people 
by  placing  over  them  a  monarch  so  vicious  in  his  dis- 
position and  so  fierce  and  sanguinary  in  his  temper 
as  Carlos.  However  agonising  it  might  be  to  his 
feelings  as  father,  he  must  allow  the  law  to  take  its 
course.  Yet,  after  all,  he  said,  it  might  not  be  neces- 
sary to  proceed  to  this  extremity.  The  prince's 
health  was  in  so  critical  a  state  that  it  was  only 
necessary  to  relax  the  precautions  in  regard  to  his 
diet,  and  his  excesses  would  soon  conduct  him  to  the 
tomb  !  One  point  only  was  essential,  that  he  should 
be  so  well  advised  of  his  situation  that  he  should  be 
willing  to  confess  and  make  his  peace  with  Heaven 
before  he  died.  This  was  the  greatest  proof  of  love 
which  he  could  give  to  his  son  and  to  the  Spanish 
nation. 

Ruy  Gomez  and  Espinosa  both  of  them  inferred 
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from  this  singular  ebullition  of  parental  tenderness 
that  they  could  not  further  the  real  intentions  of  the 
king  better  than  by  expediting  as  much  as  possible 
the  death  of  Carlos.  Ruy  Gomez  accordingly  com- 
municated his  views  to  Olivares,  the  prince's  physi- 
cian. This  he  did  in  such  ambiguous  and  mysterious 
phrase  as,  while  it  intimated  his  meaning,  might 
serve  to  veil  the  enormity  of  the  crime  from  the  eyes 
of  the  party  who  was  to  perpetrate  it.  No  man  was 
more  competent  to  this  delicate  task  than  the  prince 
of  Eboli,  bred  from  his  youth  in  courts,  and  trained 
to  a  life  of  dissimulation.  Olivares  readily  compre- 
hended the  drift  of  his  discourse, — ^that  the  thing 
required  of  him  was  to  dispose  of  the  prisoner  in 
such  a  way  that  his  death  should  appear  natural  and 
that  the  honour  of  the  king  should  not  be  compro- 
mised. He  raised  no  scruples,  but  readily  signified 
his  willingness  faithfully  to  execute  the  will  of  his 
sovereign.  Under  these  circumstances,  on  the  twen- 
tieth of  July,  a  purgative  dose  was  administered  to 
the  unsuspecting  patient,  who,  as  may  be  imagined, 
rapidly  grew  worse.  It  was  a  consolation  to  his 
father  that,  when  advised  of  his  danger,  Carlos  con- 
sented to  receive  his  confessor.  Thus,  though  the 
body  perished,  the  soul  was  saved.** 

Such  is  the  extraordinary  account  given  us  by 
Llorente,  which,  if  true,  would  at  once  settle  the 
question  in  regard  to  the  death  of  Carlos.  But 
Llorente,  with  a  disingenuousness  altogether  un- 
worthy of  an  historian  in  a  matter  of  so  grave  im- 
port, has  given  us  no  knowledge  of  the  sources 
whence  his  information  was  derived.  He  simply 
says  that  they  are  "  certain  secret  memoirs  of  the 
time,  foil  of  curious  anecdote,  which,  though  not 

"  Llorente,  Histoire  de  rinqaisltion,  torn.  iu.  p.  171,  et  seq. 
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poflBeoaing  prodmly  tlia  character  of  aatlieiitiflifef  , 
are  neverthdeas  entitled  to  credit^  as  comii^  finom 
perooDS  emplojed  in  the  palace  of  the  king"!^  Had 
the  writer  oohdeeoended  to  aoqoaint  xm  with  the 
namee,  or  some  particulars  of  the  charaeteis,  of  his 
anthorSy  we  might  have  been  able  to  form  some 
estimate  of  the  valne  of  their  testimony.  His  omis-* 
sion  to  do  this  may  Irad  ns  to  infer  that  he  had  not 
perfect  confidence  in  it  hiinselC  At  all  events,  it 
compels  us  to  trust  the  matter  entirely  to  his  own 
discretion,  a  virtue  which  those  femiliar  with  his  in- 
accuracies in  other  matters  will  not  be  di£^)osed  to 
concede  to  him  in  a  very  eminent  degiea* 

ESs  narrative,  moreover,  is  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  authorities  I  have  already  noticed,  espedally 
to  the  two  fordgn  ministers  so  often  quoted,  who, 
with  the  advantages — not  a  few — ^that  tiiey  possessed 
for  getting  correct  information,  were  ind^riagable  in 
collecting  it  ''I  say  nothing,*  writes  the  Tuscan 
envoy,  alluding  to  tiie  idle  rumours  of  the  town, 
•*  of  gossip  unworthy  to  be  listened  to.  It  is  a  hard 
thing  to  satisfy  the  populaca  It  is  best  to  stick 
to  the  truth,  without  caring  for  the  opinions  of 
those  who  talk  wildly  of  improbable  matters,  which 
have  their  origin  in  ignorance  and  malica"** 


■*  "  Qnoiqne  ces  documens  ne 
Boient  pas  authentiqnes,  ils  m6ri- 
tent  qn'on  y  ajoute  foi,  en  ce 
quails  sont  de  certaines  personnes 
employes  dans  le  palais  dn  roi." 
Ibid.,  T).  171. 

*•  J' has,  for  example,  lie  makes 
the  contradictory  statements,  at 
the  distance  of  four  pa^es  from 
each  other,  that  the  prince  did, 
and  that  he  did  not,  confide  to 
Don  John  his  desire  to  kill  his 
father  (pp.  liS,  152).  The  fact  is 
that  Llorente  in  a  manner  pledged 
himself  to  solve  the  mystery  of 


the  prince's  death,  by  announcing 
to  his  readers,  at  the  outset,  that 
'*he  belieyed  he  had  discovered 
the  truth."  One  fact  he  must  be 
allowed  to  have  established, — one 
which,  as  secretary  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, he  had  the  means  of  veri- 
fying,—namely,  that  no  process 
was  over  instituted  against  Car- 
los by  the  Holy  Office.  This  was 
to  overturn  a  vulgar  error,  on 
which  more  than  one  writer  of 
fiction  has  built  his  stoiy. 

••  "Le  cicalerie  et  novellacoe 
ohe  n  dicono  sono  molto  indigne 
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Still,  it  cannot  be  denied  tbat  suspicions  of  foul 
play  to  Carlos  were  not  only  current  abroad,  but 
were  entertained  by  persons  of  higher  rank  than  the 
populace  at  home, — where  it  could  not  be  safe  to 
utter  them.  Among  others,  the  celebrated  Antonio 
Perez,  one  of  the  household  of  the  prince  of  Eboli, 
informs  us  that,  "as  the  king  had  found  Carlos 
guilty,  he  was  condemned  to  death  by  casuists  and 
inquisitora  But,  in  order  that  the  execution  of  this 
sentence  might  not  be  brought  too  palpably  before 
the  public,  they  mixed  for  four  months  together  a 
slow  poison  in  his  food."*' 

This  statement  agrees  to  a  certain  extent  with  that 
of  a  noble  Venetian,  Pietro  Giustiniani,  then  in 
Castile,  who  assured  the  historian  De  Thou  that 
"  Philip  having  determined  on  the  death  of  his  son, 
obtained  a  sentence  to  that  effect  from  a  lawful 
judge.  But,  in  order  to  save  the  honour  of  the 
sovereign,  the  sentence  was  executed  in  secret,  and 
Carlos  was  made  to  swallow  some  poisoned  broth,  of 
which  he  died  some  hours  afterwards."" 

Some  of  the  particulars  mentioned  by  Antonio 
Perez  may  be  thought  to  receive  confirmation  from 
an  account  given  by  the  French  minister,  Fourque- 
vaulx,  in  a  letter  dated  about  a  month  after  the 
prince's  arrest.  "  The  prince,"  he  says,  "  becomes 
visibly  thinner  and  more  dried  up  ;  and  his  eyes  are 

d'essere  ascoltate,  non  che  Bcritte,  the  counsellor  Da  Yair,  ap.  Kan- 
perch  i^  in  vero  il  satisfar  al  popo-  xner,  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
laccioin  qneste  similicose  h  molto  Centuries,  vol.  i.  p.  153. 
dif&cile ;  et  meglio  h  fare  siccome  ^  "  Mais  afin  de  sauver  Thon- 
porta  il  giosto  et  r  houesto,  senza  nenr  dn  sang  royal,  Tarrdt  fnt 
cnrarsi  del  gindicio  d'  hnomini  in-  execute  en  secret,  et  on  Ini  fit 
sani,  et  che  parlano  senza  ragione  avalcr  an  bonillon  empoisonn6, 
di  cose  impertinenti  et  impossibili  dont  il  monrat  qaelqnes  henres 
di  antori  mcerti,  dappochi  et  ma-  apr^s,  an  commencement  de  sa 
ligni."  Lettera  di  Kobili,  Luglio  vingt-tn^isifeme  ann6e."  De  Thoa« 
80, 1568,  MS.  Histoire  aniverttelle«  torn.  t.  p. 
^  Letter  of  Antonio  Perez  to  4^0. 
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sank  in  his  head.  Hbflj^nlnraaome  Limes  strong 
MM^  and  o^on  hntlu,  in  wbidi  amber  and  other 
Doarialmig  tlui^  an  Amiihtd,,  Hat  he  may  not 
iriu^  Ion  Ilia  atzength  and  Uliato  decrepitudes 
Hum  wtqia  am  prafiaiied  yanUiy  in  the  chamber  of 
Sxtj  Gomez,  throt;^  vMoh  tme  pa— m  into  that  of 
theprinoa" 

It  ma  not  to  be  expected  that  a  OBstilian  writer 
dwDld  have  ihs  toneritj  to  aawrt  that  the  death  of 
Oaiioa  ma  bnag^aboot  bj'Tidenoa  Yet  Cahrera, 
the  beat-infinmed  historian  of  the  period,  ^bo  in  his 
boyhood  had  frequent  access  to  Ihe  house  of  Buy 
GwneiV  wul  even  to  Uto  loyal  palace,  while  he  de- 
■aribes  the  exoesses  of  Gazloa  aa  the  cause  of  his 
nntiineijr  mid,  makes  aome  myBterious  intimations, 
iriiioh,  wiUiout  any  fbroed  ooostaniotaon,  seem  to 
ptHnt  to  the  a^ncry  oi  others  in  bringing  about  that 
event** 

Strada,  ika  best-informed,  on  the  vhole,  of  the 
fbragn  vriten  of  the  period,  and  who,  as  a  foreigner, 
had  not  the  same  motives  for  silence  as  a  Spaniard, 
qualifies  his  account  of  the  prince's  death  as  having 
taken  place  in  the  natural  way  by  saying,  "  if  indeed 
he  did  not  perish  by  violence.""  The  prince  of 
Orange,  in  his  bold  denunciation  of  Philip,  does  not 
hesitate  to  proclaim  him  the  murderer  of  bis  son." 

**  "  Mas  ea  peligroso  manpjar  c«eded  ia  ra^atifTins  bis  critics, 
TiclrioH,  i  dnr  ocasiun  de  tragetlias  has  natorallr  led  taam  to  BDp- 
famoBas,  scBecimientoH  noteblea,  poae  that  more  was  meant  by 
violentaa  mnertea  por  los  sccretoB  nim  than  meeta  the  eye. 
execatorea  Bealea  no  Babidas,  i  *°  "  Et  morba  ob  aliraeiita  par- 
por  inoapcradaa  terribleg,  i  por  tim  obBtinat^  recasata,parti[ii  la- 
ta estra£eza  i  rigor  de  justicia,  tempcranter  adgesta,  ciniiamqae 
deapnes  de  larsaa  advertenciaa  a  niviam  refii)^crBtioncm,  snpw 
los  que  no  cnidando  dellaa  incur-  nnimi  ffigritoiinem  (»»  modb  vit 
rieron  en  crimen  de  lesa  Mages-  abfait)  in  Dm  Jacobi  perH^lio 
tad."  Cabrera,  Filii«  Segnndo,  extinotna  est."  Strada,  De  BeUo 
bb.  TIL  cap.  22,— The  admirable  Belgico,  torn.  L  p.  378. 
obMnritj  of  the  paasagc,  in  which  *"  Apologia,  ap.  Dumont,  Corps 
the  hiatorian  hoa  perfectly  suo-  diplomatique,  torn,  v.  pttr.l.p.SttU. 
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And  that  inquisitive  gossip-monger,  Brant6me, 
amidst  the  hitter  jests  and  epigrams  which,  he  tells 
US,  his  countrymen  levelled  at  Philip  for  his  part  in 
this  transaction,  quotes  the  authority  of  a  Spaniard 
of  rank  for  the  assertion  that  afber  Carlos  had  heen 
condemned  by  his  father — ^in  opposition  to  the  voice 
of  his  council — ^the  prince  was  found  dead  in  his 
chamber,  smothered  with  a  towel  I  **  Indeed,  the 
various  modes  of  death  assigned  to  him  are  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  any  one  of  them." 
A  writer  of  more  recent  date  does  not  scruple  to 
assert  that  the  only  liberty  granted  to  Carlos  was  that 
of  selecting  the  manner  of  his  death  out  of  several 
kinds  that  were  proposed  to  him;** — an  incident 
which  has  since  found  a  more  suitable  place  in  one 
of  the  many  dramas  that  have  sprung  from  his  myste- 
rious story. 

In  all  this  the  historian  must  admit  there  is  but 
little  evidence  of  positive  value.  The  authors — with 
the  exception  of  Antonio  Perez,  who  had  his  accoimt, 
he  tells  us,  from  the  prince  of  Eboli — are  by  no 


*  "  Parquoy  le  roi  concliid  enr 
868  rai8on8  que  le  meillenr  e8toit 
de  le  faire  monrir,  dont  nn  matin 
on  le  tronva  en  pri8on  estooff^ 
d'nn  linge."  Brant6me,  (Envres, 
torn.  i.  p.  320. — A  taste  for  jest- 
ing on  this  subject  seems  to  nave 
been  still  in  fashion  at  the  French 
court  as  late  as  Louis  the  Four- 
teeuth's  time.  At  least,  we  find 
that  monarch  telling  some  one 
that  '*  he  had  sent  BussyBabutin 
to  the  Bastile  for  his  own  benefit, 
as  Philip  the  Second  said  when  he 
ordered  his  son  to  be  strangled." 
Lettres  de  Madame  de  Se^ignd 
(Paris.  1822),  tom.  viii.  p.  368. 

••  A  French  contemporary 
chronicler  dismisses  his  account 
of  the  death  of  Carlos  with  the 
remark  that,  of  ail  the  passages 


in  the  history  of  this  reign,  the 
fate  of  the  young  prince  is  the 
one  involved  in  the  most  impene- 
trable mystery.  Matthieu,  fireve 
Gom}>enuio  de  la  Vida  privada  de 
Felipe  Segundo  (Span,  trans.), 
MS. 

•*  The  Abb^  St.  Eeal  finds  him- 
self  unable  to  decide  whether  Car- 
los took  poison,  or,  like  Seneca, 
had  his  veins  opened  in  a  warm 
bath,  or,  finally,  whether  he  was 
strangled  with  a  silk  cord  by  four 
slaves  sent  by  his  father  to  do 
the  deed,  in  Oriental  fashion. 
(Yerdadera  Historia  de  la  Yida  y 
Muerte  del  Principe  Dun  Carlos, 
Span,  trans.,  MS.)  The  doubts 
01  St.  Beal  are  echoed  with  for- 
mal solemnity  by  Leti,  Yita  di 
Filippo  IL9  tom.  l  p.  669« 


4M 
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mmm  likely  to  hmn  ImSi  aMess  to  mxe  soiunceB  of 
infinrmation ;  wliUe  their  (rtato«naiitoaracxmti^^ 
to  one  another,  and  vtand  in  direot  opposition  to 
those  of  the  Tuaoitn  minister  and  of  ihe  nuncio,  the 
latter  of  whom  had,  probably,  better  knowledge  of 
what  was  passing  in  the  oonncik  of  the  monardb 
than  any  otiher  of  the  diplomatio  body.  £yen  the 
deolaiation  of  Antonio  Peress^  so  important  on  many 
aooounts,  is  to  a  considerable  dap^ee  nentralised  by 
the  hct  that  he  was  the  n^rtal  enemy  of  Philip, 
writing  in  exil^  with  a  price  set  upcm  his  head  by 
the  man  whose  character  he  was  aas&oling.  It  is  the 
hard  &to  of  a  person  so  situated,  that  even  truth 
ftom  his  lips  &ils  to  cany  with  it  conviction.* 

If  we  reject  his  explaimtion  of  the  matter,  we  shall 
find  ourselves  again  tilivown  on  the  sea  of  conjecture, 
and  may  be  led  to  account  for  the  rumours  of  violence 
on  the  part  of  Philip  1^  tilie  mystery  in  which  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings  was  involved,  and  the 
popular  notion  <^  the  chaxactw  of  the  m<march  who 
directed  them.     The  same  suspicious  ciroumstances 


••  Von  Katinier,  wbo  has  given 
an  analysis  of  this  letter  of  An- 
tonio Perez,  treats  it  lightly,  as 
coming  from  "  a  double-dealing, 
bitter  enemy  of  Philip,"  whose 
word  on  such  a  subject  was  of  little 
value.  (Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth Centuries,  vol.  i.  p.  155.) 
It  was  certainly  a  singular  proof 
of  confidence  in  one  who  was  so 
habitually  close  in  his  concerns 
as  the  prince  of  Eboli,  that  he 
should  nave  made  such  a  com- 
munication to  Perez.  Yet  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  narra- 
tive derives  some  confirmation 
from  the  fact  that  the  preceding 
portions  of  the  letter  containing 
it,  in  which  the  writer  describes 
the  arrest  of  Carlos,  conform  with 
the  authentio    accoo^t   of    that 


event  as  given  in  the  text.  It  is 
worthy  of  n«)tice  that  both  De 
Thou  and  Llorente  concur  with 
Perez  in  alleging  poison  as  the 
cause  of  the  prince's  death* 
Though  even  here  there  is  an  im- 
portant discrepancy;  Perez  as* 
serting  it  was  a  slow  poison, 
taking  four  months  to  work  its 
effect,  while  the  other  authorities 
say  that  its  operation  was  imme- 
diate. Their  general  agreement, 
morever,  in  regard  to  the  employ- 
ment of  poison,  is  of  the  less 
weight,  as  such  an  agency  would 
be  the  one  naturally  surmised 
nnder  circumstances  where  it 
would  be  desirable  to  leave  no 
trace  of  violence  on  the  body  of 
the  victim. 
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must  have  their  influence  on  the  hifltorian  of  the 
present  day,  as,  with  insufficient  though  more  ample 
light  than  was  enjoyed  by  contemporaries,  he  pain- 
fully endeavours  to  grope  his  way  through  this 
obscure  passage  in  the  life  of  Philip.  Many  reflec- 
tions of  ominous  import  naturally  press  upon  his 
'  mind.  From  the  first  hour  of  the  prince's  confine- 
ment it  was  determined,  as  we  have  seen,  that  he 
was  never  to  be  released  firom  iK  Yet  the  prepara- 
tions for  keeping  him  a  prisoner  were  on  so  extra- 
ordinary a  scale,  and  imposed  such  a  burden  on  men 
of  the  highest  rank  in  the  kingdom,  as  seemed  to 
argue  that  his  confinement  was  not  to  be  long.  It  is 
a  common  saying, — as  old  as  Machiavelli, — ^that  to  a 
deposed  prince  the  distance  is  not  great  firom  the 
throne  to  the  grave.  Carlos,  indeed,  had  never  worn 
a  crown.  But  there  seemed  to  be  the  same  reasons 
as  if  he  had,  for  abridging  the  term  of  his  imprison- 
ment. AU  around  the  prince  regaixled  him  with 
distrust.  The  king,  his  father,  appeared  to.  live,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  greater  apprehension  of  him  after 
his  confinement  than  before."  "  The  ministers,  whom 
Carlos  hated,"  says  the  nuncio,  **  knew  well  that  it 
would  be  their  ruin  should  he  ever  ascend  the 
throna"*'  Thus,  while  the  fears  and  the  interests  of 
all  seemed  to  tend  to  his  removal,  we  find  nothing 
in  the  character  of  Philip  to  counteract  the  tendency. 
For  when  was  he  ever  known  to  relax  his  grasp  on 
the  victim  once  within  his  power,  or  to  betray  any 


•■  If  we  may  talre  BrantAme's 
wordy  there  was  some  ground  for 
Bucli  appreliension  at  all  times : 
''En  nn  il  estoit  on  terrible 
masle ;  et  s'il  east  yescu,  assnrez- 
▼ons  qn'il  s'en  fast  faict  acroire, 
et  qtril   east    mis   le   pere    en 

VOL.  IL 


cnratelle."    CBa^res,  torn.  i.   p. 
823. 

^  **  Li  pi&  f avoriti  del  Bd  erono 
odiati  da  lai  a  morte,  et  adesso 
tanto  piii,  et  qaando  qaesto 
▼enisse  a  regnare  si  teneriano 
rovinati  loro.  Lettera  delN  onzio, 
Febraio  14, 1568,  MS. 
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ibeling  of  odmpanotion  as  to  tweepsg  awaj  m 
obstacle  from  his  pa^f  One  has  mHj  to  oi^  to 
miiid  the  hmg  oonfinement^  ei^lfaig  wi^  the  mldU 
night  ezeration,  of  Montignj^  the  open  aasasrinatiogi. 
of  the  prinee  ci  Orange,  the  secfet  asBaasmatiim  of 
the  seoretazy  Esoovedo,  the  nzirelenting  peraecatikm 
of  Peies^  his  agent  in  that  mnrdery  and  Us  repeated 
attempte  to  despatch  him  also  by  the  hand  of  the 
faraya  These  are  passages  in  the  history  of  Philip 
iNrhich  yet  remain  to  be  presented  to  the  reader^  and 
the  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  before  we  can 
penetrate  into  the  depths  of  his  dark  and  nnscra* 
pulous  character. 

If  it  be  thought  that  there  k  a  wide  difference  be* 
tween  these  deeds  of  violence  and  the  murder  of  m 
son,  we  must  remember  that  in  affidrs  of  religiasi 
Philip  acted  avowedly  on  the  principle  that  tl^  gqA 
justifies  the  means ;  that  one  of  the  crimes  charged 
up<m  Carlos  was  defection  from  the  fidth ;  and  that 
Philip  had  once  replied  to  the  piteous  appeal  of  a 
heretic  whom  they  were  dragging  to  the  stake, 
"  Were  my  son  such  a  wi-etch  as  thou  art,  I  would 
myself  carry  the  faggots  to  bum  him  I"" 


••  Ante,  vol.  i.  p.  868.* — It  is  Id 
this  view  that  Dr.  Salazar  de 
Mendoza  does  not  shrink  from 
asserting  that,  if  Philip  did  make 
a  sacrifice  of  his  son,  it  rivalled 
in  sublimity  that  of  Isaac  by 
Abraham,  and  even  that  of  Jesus 
Christ  by  the  Almighty  I  "  Han 
dicho  de  61  lo  que  del  Padre 
Etemo,  que  no  perdon6  &  sn  pro- 
pio  Hijo.  Lo  que  del  Patriarca 
Abraham  en  el  sacrificio  de  Isaac 
8u  unig^nito.  A  todo  caso  humano 


ezcede  la  gloria  que  de  esto  lo 
resulta,  y  no  hay  con  quien  coni- 
paralla.*  (Di^fnidades  ae  Castilla 
y  Leon,  p.  417.)  He  closes  thia 
rare  piece  of  courtly  blasphemy 
by  assuring  us  that  in  point  of 
fact  Carlos  died  a  natural  death. 
The  doctor  wrote  in  the  early  part 
of  Philip  the  Third's  reisfn,  wh^n 
the  manner  of  the  princcVs  death 
was  delicate  ground  for  the  his- 
torian. 


•  [M.  Grachard  remarks  that  of  the  French  minister,  S^astion 

he  was  inclined  to  discredit  this  de  I'Aubespine,  who,  writing  to 

terrible  speech,  till  he  found  it  Catherine  de  Medicis  in  January, 

confirmed  by  a  pas^'age  in  a  letter  15()2,  relates  his  endeavours  to 
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But,  in  whatever  light  we  are  to  regard  the  death 
of  Carlos, — ^whether  as  caused  by  violence,  or  by 
those  insane  excesses  in  which  he  was  allowed  to 
plunge  during  his  confinement, — ^in  either  event  the 
responsibility,  to  a  great  extent,  must  be  allowed  to 
rest  on  Philip,  who,  if  he  did  not  directly  employ  the 
hand  of  the  assassin  to  take  the  life  of  his  son,  yet 
by  his  rigorous  treatment  drove  that  son  to  a  state 
of  desperation  that  brought  about  the  same  fatal 
result.  •• 

While  the  prince  lay  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
scarcely  an  hour  before  he  breathed  his  last,  a  scene 
of  a  very  diflTerent  nature  was  passing  in  an  adjoining 
gallery  of  the  palaca  A  quarrel  arose  there  between 
two  courtiers, — one  of  them  a  young  cavalier,  Don 
Antonio  de  Leyva,  the  other  Don  Diego  de  Mendoza,  a 
nobleman  who  had  formerly  filled  with  great  distinc- 
tion the  post  of  ambassador  at  Boma      The  dispute 


^  Philip  the  Second  is  not  the 
only  Spanish  monarch  who  has 
been  charged  with  the  murder  of 
his  Bon.  Leovo^ld,  a  Visigothic 
king  of  the  sixth  century,  having 
taken  prisoner  his  rebel  son,  threw 
him  into  a  dungeon,  where  he 
was  secretly  put  to  death.  The 
king  was  an  Arian,  while  the 
young  prince  was  a  Catholic,  and 
mi^ht  have  saved  his  life  if  he 
had  been  content  to  abjure  his 
religion.  Bv  the  Ghurch  of  Rome, 
therefore,  ne  was  regarded  as  a 
martyr :  and  it  is  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance that  it  was  Philip  the 
Second  who  procured  the  canoni- 
sation of  the  slaughtered  Hcr- 
menegild  from  Pope  Siztus  the 


Fifth. — ^Por  the  story,  taken  from 
that  voluminous  compilation  of 
Plorez,  "  La  Bevaila  eagrada,*'  I 
am  indebted  to  Milman*s  History 
of  Latin  Christianity  (London, 
1854),  (vol.  i.  p.  446),  one  of  the 
most  remarkaole  works  of  the 
present  age,  in  which  the  author 
reviews,  with  curious  erudition 
and  in  a  profoundly  philosophical 
spirit,  the  various  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  Roman 
hierarchy ;  and  while  he  fully  ex- 
poses tne  manifold  errors  and 
corruptions  of  the  system,  he 
shows  throughout  that  en* 
lightened  charity  which  is  the 
most  precious  of  Christian  graces, 
as  unhappily  it  is  the  rarest. 


obtain  the  release  of  the  queen's 
apothecary,  imprisoned  by  the 
Inquisition.  "  The  only  answer 
I  could  get  from  his  majesty,"  he 
writesy  *'  was,  that  if  it  were  his 


own  son,  and  he  hid  sinned  in 
this  particular,  he  would  put  him 
to  death."  Gaohard,  Don  Carlos 
ot  Philippe  IL,  torn.  i.  p,  57.— 
£d.] 
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iEKO06  respeotang  some  eopla$,  of  wMdbi  Moiidoca 
olairued  to  be  the  antlun;  IIkiv^  at  this  time  near 
ttzty  yean  old»  the  fieij  tempenineiit  of  youth  had 
not  been  cooled  by  age.  Eniaged  at  what  he  oom^ 
oeived  an  insult  on  the  part  <^  hia  oompanion,  he 
d»w  hia  dagger.  The  oth^ir  as  pronqptfy  imaheathed 
hja  swo(rd.  Thrusts  were  exchanged  bebwean  the 
partiea;  and  the  noise  (^  the  fiaoaa  at  length  reached 
the  ears  of  Philip  himself.  Indignant  at  the  outrage 
thus  perpetrated  within  the  walls  of  the  palace  and 
at  such  an  hour,  he  ordered  his  guards  instantly  to 
arrest  the  otflSmdera  But  the  combatants,  broug^ 
to  their  sensesy  had  succeeded  in  making  their 
escape,  and  taken  refege  in  a  neaghbourtng  churdi. 
Philip  was  too  much  incensed  to  respect  this  asylum; 
and  an  alcalde,  by  his  command,  entered  the  diurdbi 
at  midnight  and  dragged  the  offiandeis  from  the  sano- 
tuary.  Leyva  waa  put  in  ircms,  and  lodged  in  the 
fortress  of  Madxid ;  while  his  rival  was  sent  to  the 
tower  of  Simancaa  **  It  is  thought  they  will  pay  for 
this  outrage  with  their  lives,"  writes  the  Tuscan 
minister,  NobilL  "  The  king,"  he  adds,  "  has  even  a 
mind  to  cashier  his  guard  for  allowing  them  to  escape/* 
Philip,  however,  confined  the  punishment  of  the 
nobles  to  banishment  from  court  f*  and  the  old  cour- 
tier, Mendoza,  profited  by  his  exile  to  give  to  the 
world  those  remarkable  compositions,  both  in  history 
and  romance,  that  form  an  epoch  in  the  national 
literature.* 

A  few  days  before  his  death,  Carlos  is  said  to  have 

w  Lettera  di  NobiH,  Luglio  80, 1668,  MS. 


•  [His  History  of  the  War  of  1553,  and  is  supposed  to  haw 

Granada   was  composed    durinf^  been    written  while  the   author 

his  exile,  but  the  work  by  which  was  a  student  at  Salamanca. — 

Mendoza  is  best  kn')wn,  Lazarillo  Ed.] 
de  T6rmea,  had  been  published  in, 
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made  a  will,  in  which,  after  imploring  his  father's 
pardon  and  blessing,  he  commended  his  servants  to 
his  care,  gave  away  a  few  jewels  to  two  or  three 
friends,  and  disposed  of  the  rest  of  his  property  in 
behalf  of  sundry  churches  and  monasteries."  Agree- 
ably to  his  wish,  his  body  was  wrapped  in  a  Fran- 
ciscan  robe,  and  was  soon  afterwards  laid  in  a  coffin 
covered  with  black  velvet  and  rich  brocade.  At 
seven  o'clock  that  same  evening,  the  remains  of  Carlos 
were  borne  from  the  chamber  where  he  died,  to  their 
place  of  interment.'* 

The  coffin  was  supported  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
prince  of  Eboli,  the  dukes  of  Infantado  and  Kio  Seco, 
and  other  principal  grandeea  In  the  courtyiird  of 
the  palace  was  a  large  gathering  of  the  members  of 
the  religious  fraternities,  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
foreign  ambassadors,  nobles  and  cavaliers  about  the 
court,  and  officers  of  the  royal  household.  There 
were  there  also  the  late  attendants  of  Carlos, — to 
some  of  whom  he  had  borne  little  love, — who,  after 
watching  him  through  his  captivity,  were  now  come 
to  conduct  him  to  his  final  resting-place.  Before 
moving,  some  wrangling  took  place  among  the  parties 
on  the  question  of  precedence.  Such  a  spirit  might 
well  have  been  rebuked  by  the  solemn  character  of 
the  business  they  were  engaged  in,  which  might  have 
reminded  them  that  in  the  grave,  at  least,  there  are 
no  distinctions.  But  the  perilous  question  was  hap- 
pily settled  by  Philip  himself,  who,  from  an  open 
window  of  the  palace,  looked  down  on  the  scene,  and, 

^  I  have  before  me  another  will  five  thousand  dncats  to  Don  Mar- 
inade by  Don  Carlos  in  1534,  in  tin  de  C6rdova  for  his  gallant 
Alcal4  de  Henares,  the  original  of  defence  of  Mazarqnivir. 
which  is  still  extant  in  the  Ar-  ^  Lettera  del  I^nnzio,  Lnglio 
chives  of  Simancas.  In  one  item  28, 1568,  MS. — Qnintana,Hi8toria 
of  this  docoment  he  bequeaths  de  Madrid.  foL  869, 
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with  his  usual  composorai  gave  direotioiia  &r  haoing 
ishe  prooflBBJon,*'  The  kh^  did  not  acoompany  iL 
Sbwfy  it  defiled  thitmgli  tibie  crowded  atreetSi  whare 
tlia  people  ga^e  audiUe  uttarance  to  their  grid^  as 
they  ga^  on  the  fimeral  pomp,  and  thdr  ejea  &I1 
on  the  Her  of  the  pxinoe  who»  they  had  fimdly  hoped, 
wonM^one  day  away  the  aoeptie  of  CSastile^  ai^ 
enoiB,  great  as  they  were^  were  all  forgotten  in  his 
unparalleled  niisforti2ne&^ 

*  The  procesmon  moved  fiirwaxd  to  the  oonvent  of 
Ban  Domingo  Beal,  where  Garlos  had  desired  that 
his  ashes  might  be  laid.  The  burial-service  was 
there  perfarmed,  with  great  solemnity,  in  presence 
of  the  vast  multituda  But,  whether  it  was  that 
Philip  distrusted  the  prudence  of  the  preachers^  or 
ftaied  soma  audacious  criticism  on  his  conduct,  no 
discourse  was  allowed  to  be  delivered  from  the  pulpits 
For  nine  days  religious  services  were  performed  in 
honour  of  the  deceased ;  and  the  office  £»r  the  dead 
continued  to  be  read,  morning  and  evening,  befbro 
an  audience  among  whom  were  the  great  nobles  and 
the  officers  of  state,  clad  in  full  mourning.  The 
queen  and  the  princess  Joanna  might  be  seen,  on 
these  occasions,  mingling  their  tears  with  the  few 
who  cherished  the  memory  of  Carlos.  A  niche  was 
excavated  in  the  wall  of  the  church,  within  the  choir, 
in  which  the  prince's  remains  were  deposited  But 
they  did  not  rest  there  long.  In  1573  they  were  re- 
moved, by  Philip's  orders,  to  the  Escorial;  and  in 

^  "Partieron  con    el   cnerpo,  Pilipe    Segnndo,   lib.    viii.  cap. 

ayioQclo  el  Rej  con  la  entereza  de  5. 
animo  que  mantuvo  sienpre,  con-         '^  Tlie  partlcniars  of  the  cere* 

Snesto  desde   nna   Ten  tana   las  xnony  are  given  by  the  Nunzio, 

iferencias  de  Iob  Gonsejos  dis-  Lettera  di  28  di  Luglio,  MS. — 

posiendo  la  precedencia,  cesando  ISee  also  Qnintana,  HiBtoria  de 

assi  la  competcnoia.*'     Cabrera,  Madrid^  foL  369. 
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its  gloomy  chambers  they  were  left  to  mingle  with 
the  kindred  dust  of  the  royal  line  of  Austria.'* 

Philip  wrote  to  Zuniga,  his  ambassador  in  Borne, 
to  intimate  his  wish  that  no  funeral  honours  should 
be  paid  there  to  the  memory  of  Carlos,   that  no 

should   be  worn,   and  that  his  holiness 


mournmg 


^  Pinelo,  Anales  de  Madrid, 
MS. — Quintana,  Historia  de 
Madrid,   foL    369.— Lettera    del 


Nunzio,  Lnglio  28,  1568,  MS.-- 
Cabrera,  Filipe  Segundo,  lib.  viiL 
cap.  6.* 


•  [Among  other  rtimonra  in  re- 
gard to  the  prince's  death  was 
one  that  he  hud  been  beheaded. 
It  is  even  asserted  in  the  Memoirs 
of  Saint- Simon  that  the  body  lay 
in  the  coffin  with  the  head  sepa- 
rated from  it  and  placed  between 
the  legs.  This,  at  least,  seems  to 
be  disproved  by  a  manuscript 
which  came  into  Prescott*s  pos- 
session after  the  first  publication 
of  the  present  volume,  and  which 
he  transmitted  to  M.  Gachard,  by 
whom  it  has  been  printed.  It  is 
dated  at  the  Escorial,  August  2nd, 
1795,  and  bears  no  signature,  but 
is  conjectured  by  M  Grachard  to 
have  oeen  written  by  a  person 
holding  some  post  at  the  Spanish 
court.  The  writer  states  tnat  he 
had  seen  the  body  of  Carlos,  which 
was  entire  and  showed  only  such 
changes  as  the  length  ot  time 
which  had  elapsed  since  his  death 
would  naturally  have  produced. 
But  a  better-anthenticatod  ac- 
count of  the  condition  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  body  in  1812, 
when  it  was  exhumed  by  order  of 
Colonel  Bory  de  Saint- Vincent, 
an  officer  on  the  staff  of  Marshal 
Soult,  is  also  cited  by  M.  Ga- 
chard. It  was  written  by  Colonel 
Bory  himself,  and  originally 
printed  by  the  Baron  de  Beiffen- 
berg  in  nis  edition  of  Vander- 
yynckt*s  Hiatoire  dea  Troubles  des 
Paya-Bas,  The  coffin  was  found 
in  its  proper  position  relatiyelj  to 


those  of  the  other  members  of  the 
family,  ranged  in  order  of  date ; 
but  it  was  so  much  heavier  than 
any  of  the  rest  that  it  could  not 
be  entirely  lifted  out  of  the  place 
of  deposit.  It  was  supported, 
however,  and  the  lid,  having  evi- 
dently been  removed  on  a  former 
occasion  and  clumsily  replaced, 
was  easily  detached.  "Listead 
of  a  fine  mummy,"  continues  the 
writer,  "  habited  like  those  we 
had  just  seen,  we  found  compact 
lime,  the  uneven  surface  of  which 
was  hard  and  pebbly.  This  lime 
had  been  removed  in  some  places, 
as  if  to  seek  traces  of  the  body, 
which  had  no  doubt  been  covered 
with  it  in  order  to  prevent  recog- 
nition.  Some  parts  had  in  fact 
been  laid  bare.  On  tearing  oil 
other  pieces  of  this  substance,  we 
found  bones  and  strips  of  skin  or 
flesh  reduced  to  the  consistence  of 
old  rags."  The  existence  of  the 
skull  was  also  verified,  with  much 
of  the  hair  well  preserved,  though 
reddish  and  brittle,  but  with  no 
remains  of  the  integuments  either 
on  the  frontal  or  parietal  bones, 
which  were  both  laid  bare.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  discover  if 
the  vertebral  column,  which  alone 
could  be  supposed  to  have  es- 
caped corrosion,  were  intact;  but 
it  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival 
of  an  orderly  to  announce  that 
the  army  was  in  motioiL — £d.3 


not  feel  under  tte  necessity  of  sending  him 
iters  of  condolence."     Zuniga  did  his  best.     But 
oould  not  prevent  the  obsequies  from  being  cele- 
ited  with  the  lugubrious  pomp  suited  to  the  rank 
the  departed.     A  catafalque  was   raised   in  the 
roll  of  Saint  James ;  the  services  were  performed 
presence  of  the  ambassador  and  his  attendants, 
Qo  were  drepsed  in  the  deepest  black ;  and  twenty- 
Hie  cardinals,  one  of  whom  was  Granvelle,  assisted 
le  solemn  ceremoniea"     But  no  funeral  panegyric 
pronounced,    and   no    monumental    inscription 
corded  the  imaginary  virtues  of  the  deceased." 
Soon  after  the  prince's  death,  Philip  retired  to  the 
onastery  of  St.  Jerome,  in  whose  cloistered  recesses 
I  remained  some  time  longer  secreted  from  tiie  eye3 
his  subjects.     "He  feels  his  loss  like  a  father," 
ites  the  papal  nuncio,  "  but  he  bears  it  with  the 
ience  of  a  Christian.""     He  caused  despatcheo  to 
sent  to  foreign  courts,  to  acquaint  them  with  his 
e  bereavement.     In  his  letter  to  the  duke  of  Alva 
he  indulges  in  a  fuller  expression  of  his  personal  feel- 
ings.    "  You  may  conceive,"  he  says,  "  in  what  pain 
and  heaviness  I  find  myself,  now  Uiat  It  has  pleased 
God  to  take  my  dear  son,  the  prince,  to  himsel£ 
He  died  in  a  Christian  manner,  after  having,  three 
days  before,  received  the  sacrament,  and  exhibited 


»•  CsrU  del  Rev  &  Znfliga, 
Aeoato  27, 1568,  KS. 

"  "  Digo  la  uuBBA  el  Cardenol 
Tarragona,  aeiatiendo  k  laa  honras 
21  owdenalea  adenaa  de  loa 
obispos  7  arzobispoa."  Aviao  de 
vn  Italiano  plktioo  y  familiar  de 


the  follower  of  Huy  Oomei,  "  no 
la  habo,  pero  yo  hizo  estoa  epita* 
pttioa  J  veraoa  por  mi  consola- 
cion."     lUd.— Whateyer    "con- 


solation" tlie  Latin  doggerel 
wluch  follona  in  the  originu  may 
hare  given  to  its  author,  it  wonla 
have  too  little  interost  for  1^ 
reader  to  be  qaoted  here. 

"  "  n  Bi  oomo  padre  lia  mb- 
tito  molto,  ma  come  chriatiano  1» 
oomporta  con  ^nella  patienza  con 
che  dovemo  ncavere  le  tribnla- 
tioai  che  ci  manda  Noatro  Signore 
Dio."  Lettera  del  Kuosia^  Lv 
glio  24, 1668,  MS. 
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repentance  and  contrition,— all  which  serves  to  con- 
sole me  under  this  affliction.  For  I  hope  that  God 
has  called  him  to  himself,  that  he  may  be  with  him 
evermore ;  and  that  he  will  grant  me  his  grace,  that 
I  may  endure  this  calamity  with  a  Christian  heart 
and  patience."" 

Thus,  in  the  morning  of  life,  at  little  more  than 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  perished  Carlos,  prince  of 
Asturias.  No  one  of  his  time  came  into  the  world 
under  so  brilliant  auspices ;  for  he  was  heir  to  the 
noblest  empire  in  Christendom ;  and  the  Spaniards, 
as  they  discerned  in  his  childhood  some  of  the  germs 
of  future  greatness  in  his  character,  looked  confidently 
forward  to  the  day  when  he  should  rival  the  glory  of 
his  grandfather,  Charles  the  FiftL  But  he  was  bom 
under  an  evU  star,  which  counteracted  aU  the  gifts  of 
fortune  and  turned  them  into  a  curse.  His  naturally 
wild  and  headstrong  temper  was  exasperated  by 
disease,  and,  when  encountered  by  the  distrust  and 
alienation  of  him  who  had  the  control  of  his  destiny, 
was  exalted  into  a  state  of  frenzy,  that  Aimishes  the 
best  apology  for  his  extravagances,  and  vindicates 
the  necessity  of  some  measures,  on  the  part  of  his 
&ther,  to  restrain  them.  Tet  can  those  who  reject 
the  imputation  of  murder  acquit  that  father  of  inexo- 
rable rigour  towards  his  child  in  the  measures  which 
he  employed,  or  of  the  dreadful  responsibility  which 
attaches  to  the  consequences  of  them  ?* 

^  Banmer  lias  given  an  extract      Seventeenth  Centnries,  voL  L  p. 
from  this  letter.  Sixteenth  and      149. 


*  pf.  Gachard,  while  even  more  and  his  end  precipitated^  is,  on 

emphatic  than    Prescott   in  his  the  other  hand,  far  more  decided 

condemnation  of  the  crael  treat-  in  rejecting  all  the  accounts  of 

ment    and  "moral  tortures*'  by  his  having  perished  by  violence, 

which  he  considers  Don  Carlos  to  He  dismisses  them,  indeed,  with 

have  been  driven  to  desperation  a    single    remark    that    ''they 
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deatroyeBcli  other."  But  the  in- 
oonaisteacy  of  several  stories  in 
regard  to  details  is  bo  convincing 
proof  that  they  do  not  all  oonbiin 
the  essentia.!  trath,  or  that  iino  of 
them  maj  not  be  true  in  ever^  jiar- 
ticiikr.  There  were  contradictory 
reports  in  regard  to  the  death  of 
UaDtij;nj,  leading  some  inquirers 
to  discredit  altoaetiier  tho  stoir 
oi  his  UBBHitsiDatioQ  until  the  fact 


to  have  heen  grounded  simplj  on 
the  snspicions  circnni stances  of 
the  case.  In  the  present  case  tlie 
groands  for  a  likB  belief  are  far 
stronger  and  more  abundant. 
The  oir^umutancea  were,  indeed, 
such  OS  to  r^ise  a  strong  pre- 
Bumption  Against  Philip,  aod 
throw   npoo   him   tlie  burden  of 

Eroof, — not,  indited,  in  a  court  of 
iw,  could  he  have  been  Lrouglit 
before  such  a  tribuoal,  but  before 
the  bar  of  history,  where  be  now 
stands.  He  had  deprived  Carlos 
of  bis  liberty,  immured  bim  in 
the  strictest  coulinemcnt,  snr- 
rounded  htm  with  his  own  crea- 
tures bonnd  to  execute  bis  will 
and  sworn  to  secrecy  in  regard  to 
all  that,  miLilit  tdke  phut;,  for- 
bidden the  accesa  of  all  other  per- 
sons, including  the  nearest  of  kin 
and  the  highest  in  rank,  the  oE&- 
cials  of  the  kingdom  and  the  re- 
presentatives ot  t'oreicn  powers, 
and  thus  prevented  all  pobhcity 
or  any  relation  of  the  facts  by 
ansospected  witnesses.  Nor  does 
the  presnmptioQ  against  him  stop 
here ;  oa  the  contrary,  it  is 
strengthened  at  every  step  of  the 
inquiry.  He  had  announced  that 
his  object  was  one  not  to  be 
gained  by  temporary  expedients, 
and  had  made  known  hit  inten- 
tion that  Carlos  was  not  to  snc- 
oeed  him  on  the  throne.  He  hod 
iatimated  that  his  son  was  by  his 
mental  and  moral  defects  un- 
fitted to  rnle ;  but  no  council  of 
physicians  was  summoned,  and 
no  investigation  was  made  of 
which  Uw  results  were  ever  pab- 


lished.  To  have  deprived  Carlos 
ot  the  succession  without  tha 
fullest  proofs  of  his  incapacitj 
would  nave  been  all  but  impoa- 
eible ;  and  even  could  the  legal  im- 
pedimeuts  have  been  removed  and 
the  assent  of  the  cortes  obtained, 
this  would  only  have  bad  tha 
eSeoi  of  dividing  the  natiou  and 
snwing  the  seeds  of  civil  war. 
There  was.  therefore,  no  sure  way 
in  which  Philip  could  deprive  hia 
sou  of  his  inheritance  except  by 
depriving  him  of  bis  life.  That 
the  obstacle  thus  presented  would 
not  have  seemed  insurmouutable 
in  bis  eyes,  we  know  both  from 
his  own  words  and  from  the 
general  tenor  of  his  acts.  And 
with  Phihp  were  leagued,  as  bia 
chief  coansellors  and  his  special 
confidante  in  this  aSair,  Bay 
Gomex  and  Espinosa,  to  both  of 
whom  Carlos  had  shown  himself 
inimical,  and  who,  aa  was  noted 
by  all  objervers  at  the  time,  had 
cause  to  tremble  for  their  own 
safety  if  he  were  soflured  to  live 
and  reign. 

The  question  remains  whether 
the  presnmption  thus  raised  is 
overcome  by  the  credibility  of  the 
rtlutions  put  forth  at  tho  time  in 
regard  to  the  death  of  Carloa. 
These  relations  are  twofold.  The 
official  account,  addrnssed  to  the 
mnniuipalities,  recites  briefly  and 
generally  the  prince's  excesses  in 
eating  and  in  the  use  of  ice  and 
iced  water,  followed  by  long  ab- 
stinence from  food  and  oon  se- 
quent reduction  of  the  system, 
as  the  causes  of  his  death.  This 
account  is  considered  by  M. 
Gachard  as  on  many  grounds  un- 
worthy of  credence.  But  surelr 
the  fact  that  the  story  sent  fortn 
by  Philip  bears  the  marks  of 
falsehood  warrants  the  inference 
that  he  had  strong  motives  for 
concealing  the  truth.  H.  Ga- 
chard, however,  while  rqeoting 
this  story,  accepts  aa  probablo 
and  sufficiently  authenticated  that 
which  is  found  in  the  letters  of 
several  of  the  foreign  ministers, 
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tbough  it  is  neither  dissimilar  in 
character  nor  better  supported  by 
evidence.  It  is  ^ven  Djr  some  of 
the  writers  as  only  one  of  many 
rumours,  and  by  the  others  with- 
out any  mention  of  tbeir  autho- 
rity, but  impliedly  as  the  account 
allowed  to  be  current  at  the 
court.  It  attributes  the  death  of 
Carlos  to  his  having  eaten  a  huge 
pasty  of  partridges  so  highly  «ea- 
eonea  as  to  produce  an  intoterahle 
thint,  which  he  sought  to  relieve 
by  enormous  draughts  of  water, 
the  result  being  a  violent  seizure 
of  vomitings  and  discharges  from 
the  bowels,  ending  in  a  debility 
of  the  stomach  which  rendered  aU 
remedies  unavailing.  Anything 
more  suspicious  than  this  story 
it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive. 
It  has  all  the  air  of  having  been 
invented  to  account  for  symptoms 
and  appearances    which    would 


have  pointed  at  once  to  the  ad* 
ministration  of  poison, — the  mode 
of  death  alleged  by  Antonio  Perez, 
whose  testimony  has  been  too 
lightly  discredited,  as  well  as  by 
De  Thou  and  Llorente.  Even  if 
the  facts  be  accepted,  the  only 
construction  to  which  they  are 
subject  is  one  that  makes  no 
essential  difference  in  regard  to 
the  question  at  issue.  £f  those 
who,  when  Carlos  was  at  liberty, 
had  restricted  his  diet  to  a  mea- 
sured quantity  of  the  simplest 
food,  placed  liefore  him  when  a 
prisoner  the  dish  desciibed  and 
allowed  him  to  devour  it,  their 
intention  cannot  be  doubtful.  If 
the  account  by  Colonel  Bory  de 
Saint- Vincent  of  the  disinterment 
of  the  body  and  its  condition  be 
accepted  as  trustworthy,  the  evi- 
dence against  Philip  will  be  com- 
plete.—£i).J 


CHAPTER   Vin. 

DEATH  OF  ISABELLA. 

Qnaen  Isabella. — Her  Belations  with  Carlos. — ^Hier  Illnesfl  and 

Death. — Her  Character. 

1568. 

Three  montlis  had  not  elapsed  after  the  young  and 
beautiful  queen  of  Philip  the  Second  had  wept  over 
the  fate  of  her  unfortunate  stepson,  when  she  was 
herself  called  upon  to  follow  him  to  the  tomb.  The 
occurrence  of  these  sad  events  so  near  together,  and 
the  relations  of  the  parties,  who  had  once  been 
designed  for  each  other,  suggested  the  idea  that  a 
criminal  passion  subsisted  between  them,  and  that, 
after  her  lover's  death,  Isabella  was  herself  sacrificed 
to  the  jealousy  of  a  vindictive  husband 

One  will  in  vain  look  for  this  tale  of  horror  in  the 
native  historians  of  Castile.  Nor  does  any  historian 
of  that  day,  native  or  foreign,  whom  I  have  consulted, 
in  noticiag  the  rumours  of  the  time,  cast  a  reproach 
on  the  fair  fame  of  Isabella ;  though  more  than  one 
must  be  allowed  to  intimate  the  existence  of  the 
prince's  passion  for  his  stepmother.  *     Brant6me  tells 

^  Besides    Brantdmo    and    Do  soon  following  Carlos  to  the  tomb 

Thou,  elsewhere  noticed  in  this  had     suggested     very    difierent 

connexion,  another  writer  of  that  grounds     from     those     he     had 

age,   Pierre  Matthieu,  the  royal  already  given  as  the  cause  of  his 

historiographer  ot*  France,  may  be  death.  *     (Breve  Compendio  de  la 

thought  to  insinuate   something  Yida  privada  del  Rey  Felipe  Se- 

of  the  kind,  when  he  tells  us  that  gundo,  MS.)      But    the  Frendi 

**  the  circumstance  of  Isabella  so  writer's  account  of  Philip  is  nearlj 
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US  that  when  Carlos  first  saw  the  queen  "  he  was  so 
captivated  by  her  charms  that  he  conceived  from 
that  time  a  mortal  spite  against  his  father,  whom  he 
often  reproached  for  the  great  wrong  he  had  done 
him  in  ravishing  from  him  this  fair  prize."  "  And 
this,"  adds  the  writer,  "  was  said  in  part  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  prince's  death ;  for  he  could 
not  help  loving  the  queen  at  the  bottom  of  his  soul, 
as  well  as  honouring  and  reverencing  one  who  was  so 
truly  amiable  and  deserving  of  love."'  He  after- 
wards gives  us  to  understand  that  many  rumours 
were  afloat  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  the  queen's 
death,  and  tells  a  story,  not  very  probable,  of  a 
Jesuit  who  was  banished  to  the  farthest  Indies  for 
denouncing,  in  his  pulpit,  the  wickedness  of  those 
who  could  destroy  so  innocent  a  creature.' 

A  graver  authority,  the  prince  of  Orange,  in  his 
public  vindication  of  his  own  conduct,  openly  charges 
Philip  with  the  murder  of  both  his  son  and  his  wife. 
It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  he  nowhere  intimates 
that  either  of  the  parties  was  in  love  with  the  other ; 
and  he  refers  the  queen's  death  to  Philip's  desire  to 
open  the  way  to  a  marriage  with  the  Princess  Anne 
of  Austria.*  Yet  these  two  authorities  are  the  only 
ones  of  that  day,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  who  have 


as  axKxnryphal  as  the  historical 
romance  of  St.  Real,  who,  in  all 
that  relates  to  Carlos  in  parti- 
cular, will  be  found  large!/  in* 
debted  to  the  lively  imagination 
of  his  predecessor. 

'  "Aussi  dit  on  que  cela  fut 
cause  de  sa  mort  en  ^artie,  aveo 
d*autro8  subjects  que  je  ne  dirai 
point  k  ceste  heure ;  car  il  ne  se 
pouvoit  garder  de  Tauner  dans  son 
ame,  Thonorer  et  reverer,  tant  il 
la  trouvoit  aymable  et  asreable  k 
860  yenx,  oomme  certea  e&  I'esloit 


en  tout."  Erantdme,  CEuvres, 
torn.  V.  p.  128. 

■  "  Luy  eschappa  de  dire  que 
c'aToit  est^  fait  fort  mescham- 
ment  de  I'avoir  fait  mourir  et  si 
innocentement,  dont  il  fut  banny 
juiques  au  plus  profond  des  Indes 
d'Espagne.  Cela  est  tres  que 
▼ray,  k  ce  que  Ton  dit."  Ibid., 
p.  132. 

*  Apologie,  ap.  Dumont,  Corps 
diplomatique,  tom.  ▼.  par.  1,  p. 
889. — Strada,  while  he  notices 
the  common  rumourg  respecting 
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pven  countenance  to  these  startling  ruraoura  Botli 
were  foreignera,  far  removed  from  the  scene  of  action  : 
one  of  them  a  light,  garnilona  Frenchman,  whose 
amusing  pages,  teeming  with  the  idle  gossip  of  the 
court,  are  oftt-n  little  better  than  a  Chronique  Scan- 
daleuse ;  the  other,  the  mortal  enemy  of  Philip,  whose 
character — as  the  best  means  of  defending  his  oi\n — 
he  was  assailing  with  the  darkest  imputationa 

No  authority,  however,  beyond  that  of  vulgar 
rumour,  was  required  by  the  iinscnipulous  writers  of 
a  later  time,  who  discerned  the  capabilities  of  a  story 
like  that  of  Carlos  and  Isabella,  in  the  situations  of 
romantic  interest  which  it  would  open  to  the  reader. 
Improving  on  this  hint,  they  have  filled  in  the  out- 
lines of  the  picture  with  the  touches  of  their  own 
fancy,  until  the  interest  thus  given  to  this  tale  of 
love  and  woe  has  made  it  as  widely  known  as  any  of 
the  classic  myths  of  early  Grecian  history.* 


Carlos  and  IsnlipUn,  dixmisces 
Ihem  oa  wholly  unworthy  of 
credit ;  "  Mihi,  enjicr  id  qaod  in- 
oomjierla  snnt,  cti;ira  'eris  dissi- 
milik  videntnr."  De  Bello  Bel* 
gico,  torn.  i.  p.  379.* 

*  At  the  bead  of  tbese  writers 
uiTiHt  nndoiibt«dly  be  placed  the 
AhU  St.  Real  with  whose  to- 
jnautio  history  of  Don  Carlos  I 
am  only  acquainted  in  the  Gaati- 
lian  tran elation,  entitled,  "Verda- 
dera  Historia  de  la  Vida  7  Mnerte 
del  Principe  Don  Carlos."  Tet, 
romance  as  it  is,  more  thnn  one 


grave  hi'tirim  has  not  disdainca 

lo  lnun^[.lnnt  its  flowers  of  Bolion 

ill''"-  }[i-  1  ■■  I.  '■  !iTr>Ti  pages.     It  is 

which  Leti,  who  stands  not  a  littl« 
indebted  to  St.  Real,  aft«r  stating 
the  scandalous  mmonrs  in  regard 
to  Carlos  and  Isabella,  concladea 
b^  declaring,  "  Ma  come  io  scrivo 
historia,  e  non  romanio,  non  poiso 
affirmnr  nalla  di  certo,  perche 
nulla  di  certii  hb  posantn  raecore." 
Leti.  Vita  di  Filippo  IL,  turn,  i 


•  [A  brief  citation  of  facta  and 
dates  will  suffice  to  refute  the 
theory  put  forth  in  the  Apology. 
In  letters  written  on  the  19th  of 
May,  Philip  deSnitely  renounced 
the  project  of  a  marriage  be- 
tween CarloB  and  the  arch- 
duchess Anne,  and  recommended 
that  ahe  ihoold  accapt  an  o&or 


which  had  been  male  by  the 
French  king.  Uaximilian  accord- 
ingly empowered  his  brother,  tho 
archdnle  Charles,  whom  he  was 
■ending  on  a  mission  to  Madrid, 
to  conclnde  the  alliance  with 
Charles  IX.  Before  he  conid  set 
out,  intelligence  arrived  of  the 
death  of  Carlos,  followed,  while 
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Fortunately,  we  have  the  power,  in  this  case,  of 
establishing  the  truth  from  unsuspicious  evidence, — 
that  of  Isabella's  own  countrymen,  whose  residence 
at  the  court  of  Madrid  furnished  them  with  ample 
means  of  personal  observation.  Isabella's  mother, 
the  famous  Catherine  de  Medicis,  associated  with  so 
much  that  is  terrible  in  our  imaorinations,  had  at 
least  the  merit  of  watching  over  her  daughter's  in- 
terests with  the  most  affectionate  solicitude.  This 
did  not  diminish  when,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  Elizabeth 
of  France  left  her  own  land  and  ascended  the  throne 
of  Spain.  Catherine  kept  up  a  constant  corre- 
spondence with  her  daughter,  sometimes  sending  her 
instructions  as  to  her  conduct,  at  other  times  medical 
prescriptions  in  regard  to  her  health.  She  was 
careful  also  to  obtain  information  respecting  Isabella's 
mode  of  life  from  the  French  ambassadors  at  the 
court  of  Castile;  and  we  may  be  quite  sure  that 
these  loyal  subjects  would  have  been  quick  to  re- 
port any  injurious  treatment  of  the  queen  by  her 
husband. 

A  candid  perusal  of  their  despatches  dispels  all 
mystery, — or,  rather,  proves  there  never  was  any 
cause  for  mystery.  The  sallow,  sickly  boy  of  four- 
teen— for  Carlos  was  no  older  at  the  time  of  Isabella's 
marriage — was  possessed  of  too  few  personal  attrac- 
tions to  miike  it  probable  that  he  could  have  touched 
the  heart  of  his  beautiful  stepmother,  had  she  been 
lightly  disposed.  But  her  intercourse  with  him 
from  the  first  seems  to  have  been  such  as  naturally 
arose  from  the  relations  of  the  parties,  and  from  the 

he  was  on  his  way,  by  that  of  fore,  have  expected  the  prox>ORal, 

the  queen's  decease.   He  was  then  thongh  he  readily  accepted  it. — 

instructed    to   offer   his    sister's  £i>.] 
hand  to  Philip,  who  cannot,  there- 
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kindness  of  her  disposition,  whicli  led  her  to  feel  a 
sympathy  for  the  personal  infirmities  and  misfortunes 
of  Carlos.  Far  from  attempting  to  disguise  her  feel- 
mgs  in  this  matter,  she  displayed  them  openly  in  her 
correspondence  with  her  mother,  and  before  her 
husband  and  the  world. 

Soon  after  Isabella's  arrival  at  Madrid,  we  find  a 
letter  from  the  bishop  of  Limoges  to  Charles  the 
Ninth,  her  brother,  informing  him  that  "  his  sister, 
on  entering  the  palace  of  Madrid,  gave  the  prince  so 
gracious  and  affectionate  a  reception  that  it  afforded 
singular  contentment  to  the  king,  and  yet  more  to 
Carlos,  as  appeared  by  his  frequent  visits  to  the 
queen, — as  frequent  as  the  etiquette  of  a  court  much 
stiffer  than  that  of  Paris  would  permit."*  Again, 
writing  in  the  foUowing  month,  the  bishop  speaks  of 
the  queen  as  endeavouring  to  amuse  Carlos,  when  he 
came  to  see  her  in  the  evening,  with  such  innocent 
games  and  pastimes  as  might  cheer  the  spirits  of  the 
young  prince,  who  seemed  to  be  wasting  away  under 
his  malady.' 

de  Limoges  au  Roi,  23  f^vrier, 
1559,  N6jfOciation8  relatives  an 
R^gne  de  Franyois  IL,  p.  272. 

^  *'  Ajant  ladite  dame  mis  tonte 
la  peine  qu'il  a  est^  possible  k  \\ij 
donner,  anz  soirs,  qnelque  plaisir 
dn  bail  et  antres  honnestes  passe- 


•  "  Monsieur  le  prince  d'Hes- 
paignefort  extenu^,  la  vint  saluer, 
qu*elle  recent  avec  telle  caresse  et 
comportement,  que  si  le  pdre  et 
tonte  la  compaignie  en  ont  receu 
nng  singnlier  contenteraent  ledit 
prince  Ta  encores  plus  grand, 
comme  il  a  desmonstr^  depuis  et 
demon  stre  lorsqu'il  la  visile,  qui 
ne  pent  estre  son  vent ;  car,  ontre 
que  les  conversations  de  ce  pays 
ne  sont  pas  si  fr^quentes  et  faciles 
qu*en  France,  sa  fievre  quarte  le 
travaille  tellement,  que  de  jour  en 
jour  11  va  s'extdnuant."   L'Jivdque 


temps,  desquels  il  a  bon  besoin, 
car  le  pauvre  prince  est  si  bas  et 
eTt6nu6,  il  va  d*heure  a  heure  tant 
affoiblissant,  que  les  plus  sages  de 
ceste  court  en  ont  bien  petite 
esp^rance."  L'fiv^que  de  Li- 
moges au  Roi,  1"  mars,  1559,  Ibid., 
p.  291.» 


•  [The  reports  that  Carlos  was 
"wasting  away"  would,  for  ob- 
vious reasons,  be  very  agreeable 
to  Catherine  de  Medicis  and  the 
French  court.    None  of  the  other 


letters  of  this  period  contain  such 
frequent  and  hopeless  accounts  of 
the  prince's  health  as  those  of  the 
French  minister. — £o.] 
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The  next  yeax  we  have  a  letter  to  Catherine  de 
Medicis  from  one  of  Isabella's  train,  who  had 
accompanied  her  from  France.  After  speaking  of 
her  mistress  as  sometimes  supping  in  the  garden 
with  the  princess  Joanna,  she  says  they  were  often 
joined  there  by  "  the  prince,  who  loves  the  queen 
singularly  well,  and,  as  I  suspect,  would  have  had 
no  objection  to  be  more  nearly  related  to  her."* 
There  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition  that 
Carlos,  grateful  for  kindness  to  which  he  had  not 
been  too  much  accustomed,  should,  as  he  grew  older, 
have  yielded  to  the  influence  of  a  princess  whose 
sweet  disposition  and  engaging  manners  seem  to 
have  won  the  hearts  of  all  who  approached  her,  or 
that  feelings  of  resentment  should  have  mingled 
with  his  regret  as  he  thought  of  the  hard  fate  which 
had  placed  a  barrier  between  them.  It  is  possible, 
too,  when  we  consider  the  prince's  impetuous  temper, 
that  the  French  historian  De  Thou  may  have  had 
good  authority  for  asserting  that  Carlos,  "  after  long 
conversations  in  the  queen's  apartment,  was  often 
heard,  as  he  came  out,  to  complain  loudly  of  his 
fether's  having  robbed  him  of  her."'  But  it  could 
have  been  no  vulgar  passion  that  he  felt  for  Isabella, 
and  certainly  it  received  no  encouragement  from  her, 
if,  as  Brantdme  tells  us,  ^*  insolent  and  audacious  as 
he  was  in  his  intercourse  with  all  other  women,  he 
never  came  into    the  presence  of  his  stepmother 


•  « Iia  rojne  et  la  princesse  la 
Yisitent  biea  soavent,  et  sopent  vn 
un  jardin  qai  est  aapr^8  de  la 
meson,  et  le  prince  aveo  elles,  qni 
aime  la  royne  singulidrement,  de 
fa^n  qa*il  ne  oe  peat  soler  de  an 
dire  bien.  Je  eroye  qu*U  voudroU 
ettre  davantage  eon  parent" 
Giande  de  .  .  .  ii  la  Beine  Mdre, 
ao4t,  1560,  Ibid.»  p.  400. 

VOL  II. 


•  **  On  entendit  anssi  trds- 
sonvent  ce  jenne  Prince,  lorsqn'il 
Bortoit  de  la  chambre  de  la  Beine 
Elizabeth,  aveo  qui  il  avoit  de 
lon^s  et  fr^quens  entretiens,  se 
plaindre  et  marqaer  sa  oolere  et 
son  indignation,  de  ce  que  son 
pere  la  Ini  avoit  enlev^e."  De 
Thon ,  EListoire  nniverselle,  torn.  y. 
p.  434. 

LL 


su 

wiUunit  •abh  »  feeUng  of  rarannoe  m  ■eemed  to 
change  his  verj  nattua" 

Noris  Uiere  the  least  evidenoe  tbat  tiie  aAaSad&m 
•uated  by  the  queen,  whether  ia  Cbiki^  at  in  Iha 
ooortiets,  gave  any  uneaaineBa  to  I^iilip^  who  aeeoas 
to  hare  reposed  entire  confidence  in  her  disoretioa. 
And  while  we  find  TiwheMa  speaking  of  Philip  to  iwr 
moUier  as  "  so  good  a  hoaband,  and  rendering  her  ao 
haippy  by  his  attentiona,  that  it  nuHie  the  dnllert 
■pot  in  the  woild  agreeable  to  her,""  wa  nwet  vitii 
s  letter  from  the  French  minister,  Goibert,  aayxng 
that  "  the  king  goes  on  loving  the  queen  more  and 
more,  and  that  her  influence  has  increased  thrsefiild 
within  the  last  three  months.""  A  &w  yeaca  latei^ 
in  1565,  St  Sulpice,  them  ambassadrar  in  Madrid^ 
writes  to  the  queen-mother  in  emphatic  torma  of  tho 
a£Eeotdonate  intercourse  that  subsisted  between  Fhil^ 
and  his  consort.  "  I  can  assure  yon,  madam,"  ha 
lays,  "  that  the  queen,  your  dan^ter,  lives  in  tba 
greatest  content  in  the  world,  by  reason  of  the  pex^ 
feet  fi^endfihip  which  ever  draws  her  more  closely  to 
her  husband.  He  shows  her  the  most  unreserved 
confidence,  and  is  so  cordial  in  his  treatment  of  her 
as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.""  The  writer 
quotes  a  declaration  made  to  him  by  Philip,  that 
"  the  loss  of  his  consort  would  be  a  heavier  misfor- 
tune than  had  ever  yet  befallen  him."" 

Nor  was  this  an  empty  profession  in  the  king,  as 

*  "  Tons  dir^B-ge,  madamfi,  qno  foia  davanton,  jo  ne  vb.'j  f&cha. 

■jge  n'estoit  la  bonae  compoignie  rois  point."    LaReineCathoIiqae 

oa  je  Buis  en  ee  Ilea,  et  I'heur  qne  ^  la  Beiaa  Mdre,  N^gociatione  n- 

i'ai  de  voir  tous  lee  jonra  le  roy  lativea  &u  B^gne  deTranfoia  IL, 

mon  Beignenr,  je  trouTerois  se  lieu  p.  Bl'S. 

Van  des  pine  racbeox  do  monde.  ^  Bantner,  Siiteeoth  and  S«- 

Maia  je  toqb  aiiHure,  madame,  qne  venteenth  Centnries,  voL  i.  p.  U4. 

j'ftj  nn  si  bon  mari  et  anis  ai  hen-  "  Ibid  ,  p.  130. 

reuse  qae,  quant  il  le  Beroit  cent  "  Ibid,  ubi  lupn. 
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he  evinced  by  his  indulgence  of  Isabella's  tastes,* — 
even  those  national  tastes  which  were  not  always  in 
accordance  with  the  more  rigid  rules  of  Castilian 
etiquetta  To  show  the  freedom  with  which  she 
lived,  I  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  touching  on  a 
few  particulars  already  noticed  in  a  previous  chapter. 
On  her  coming  into  the  country,  she  was  greeted 
with  balls  and  other  festivities,  to  which  she  had 
been  accustomed  in  the  gay  capital  of  Finance.  Her 
domestic  establishment  was  on  a  scale  of  magnificence 
suited  to  her  station ;  and  the  old  courtier,  Brant6me, 
dwells  with  delight  on  the  splendid  profusion  of  her 
wardrobe  and  the  costly  jewels  with  which  it  was 
adorned.  When  she  went  abroad,  she  dispensed 
with  her  veil,  after  the  fashion  of  her  own  country, 
though  so  much  at  variance  with  the  habits  of  the 
Spanish  ladies.  Yet  it  made  her  a  greater  favourite 
with  the  people,  who  crowded  around  her  wherever 
she  appeared,  eager  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  beautiful 
features.  She  brought  into  the  country  a  troop  of 
French  ladies  and  waiting-women,  some  of  whom  re 
mained  and  married  in  Castile.  Such  as  returned 
home  she  provided  with  Uberal  dowries.  To  persons 
of  her  own  nation  she  was  ever  accessible, — receiving 
the  humblest  as  well  as  the  highest,  says  her  bio- 
grapher, with  her  wonted  benignity.  With  them 
she  conversed  in  her  native  tongue.  But  in  the 
course  of  three  months  her  ready  wit  had  so  far 
mastered  the  Castihan  that  she  could  make  herself 
understood  in  that  language,  and  in  a  short  time 

^1  Not,  howeyer,  by  his  fidelity  bat  she  bad  been  too  well  trained 

is  marriage- vow 8.    The  qaeen*  by  Catherine  de  Medicis  to  utter 

according  to  the  Venetian  minis-  tne  least  complaint.     Her   only 

ters  Tiepolo   and  Soranzo,  was  endeavonr,  we  are  told,  was  to 

well  aware  of  her  husband's  gal-  please  him  and  to  act  in  all  things 

lantries,  which  were   numerous,  conformably  to  his  wilL — Ed.} 

L  L  2 
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flpdke  it  with  elegancOy  thoiq;!!  with  a  di^^t  feidgn 
iooeiit^  not  unpleani^  Bom  and  bred  among  • 
people  00  diffiBrant  from  that  with  whom  her  lot  waa 
now  caetk  Isabella  aeemed  to  nnite  in  her  own  pemon 
the  good  quaHtieB  of  each*  The  easy  Tivadty  of  the 
Frendi  cbaraoter  was  00  happily  temperod  by  the 
grftTify  of  the  Spanish  as  to  give  an  inexpressiUe 
diarm  to  her  manners.'*  Thus  rkshly  endowed  with 
the  best  gifb  (^  natiue  and  of  fortune^  it  is  no  woiMler 
that  Eli28J)eth  of  Fianoe  diooM  have  be^ 
of  the  eonrtly  cirde  over  which  she  preoded  and  of 
whidi  she  was  the  greatest  ornament. 

Her  gentle  nature  mnst  have  been  much  distorbed 
by  witnes&ong  the  wild  eapriciotis  temper  of  Osxloa 
and  tibe  daify  inoreadng  estiang^nent  of  his  &tfaer« 
Yet  she  did  not  despair  of  reclaiming  him.  At  leasts 
we  may  infer  so  firom  the  eagemeas  with  which  die 
seoonded  her  mother  in  prossii]^  the  union  of  her 
dster^  Catherine  de  Medidaf  yoongw  dan^ter^  with 
the  prinoa  ''My  sister  is  (^  so  ezeellent  a  dis- 
position," the  queen  said  to  Ruy  Gomez,  "that 
no  princess  in  Christendom  would  be  more  apt  to 
moderate  and  accommodate  herself  to  my  step- 
son's humours,  or  be  better  suited  to  the  father, 
as  well  as  the  son,  in  their  relations  with  each  other.'"* 
Biit,  although  the  minister  readily  adopted  the 
queen's  views  in  the  matter,  they  met  with  little  en- 
couiagement  from  Philip,  who  at  that  time  seemed 
more  inclined  to  a  connexion  with  the  house  of 
Austria. 


^  "  Ceste  taille,elle  Taccompag-  torn.  t.  p.  129),  whose  lojal  pencil 

noit  d*an  poi*t,  d'une  majesty,  d'un  has  traced  the  lineaments  of  Isa* 

geste,  d*un  marcher  et  d  nne  grace  bella  as  given  in  the  text, 

entremesl^e  de  Tespagnole  et  de  la  '^  Bauraer,  Sixteenth  and  Se* 

fran9oise  en  gravity  et  en  don-  yen  teen  th    Centuries,    ToL  L  p. 

oeur."     See  Brant6me  (CEavres,  13L 
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In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  seen  the  pain 
occasioned  to  Isabella  by  the  arrest  of  Carlos. 
Although  so  far  a  gainer  by  it  as  it  opened  to  her 
own  posterity  the  way  to  the  succession,  she  wept, 
as  the  ambassador  Fourquevaulx  tells  us,  for  two 
days,  over  the  misfortune  of  her  stepson,  until  for- 
bidden by  Philip  to  weep  any  longer."  During  his 
confinement,  as  we  have  seen,  she  was  not  permitted 
to  visit  him, — not  even  to  soften  the  bitterness  of 
his  dying  hour.  And  how  much  her  presence  would 
have  soothed  him  at  such  a  time  may  be  inferred 
from  the  simple  memorandum  found  among  his 
papers,  in  which  he  assigns  her  the  first  place  among 
his  friends,  as  having  been  ever  the  most  loving  to 
him.''  The  same  affection,  however  we  may  define 
it,  which  he  had  borne  her  from  the  first,  he  retained 
to  the  last  hour  of  his  Ufa  All  that  was  now  granted 
to  Isabella  was  the  sad  consolation  of  joining  with 
the  princess  Joanna,  and  the  few  friends  who  still 
cherished  the  memory  of  Carlos,  in  celebrating  his 
ftmeral  obsequies. 

Not  long  after  that  event,  it  was  announced  that 
the  queen  was  pregnant;*  and  the  nation  fondly  hoped 

*  Letter  of  FonrqpevBxilx,  Feb-  amorevolissima,    Don    GioTanni 

raary  8th,  1568,  ap.  Ibid.,  p.  139.t  d'Austria  buo  carissimo   et  dile- 

'7  "  Gli  amici,  m  primo  loco  la  tissimo   zio,"  etc.      Lettera   del 

Begina,  la  quale  diceva  che  gli  era  Nonzio,  Marzo  2, 1568,  MS. 


•  [The  fact  had  been  known  by 
the  court  long  previously.  The 
Tuscan  minister,  in  a  letter  of 
March  30th,  says  it  was  feared 
that  her  grief  on  account  of  the 
prince's  imprisonment  would  occa- 
sion a  miscarriage. — Ed.] 

t  [In  an  earlier  letter,  announo- 
ing  the  arrest  of  Carlos,  Four- 
qaevaulx  writes  to  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  "  The  aueen  is  afflicted 
at  it,  and  weeps  trom  love  of  both, 


seeing  that  the  prince  also  loves 
her  marvellously.**  A  note  of  the 
same  date  (January  19th)  from 
"  j£lizabet,'*  as  she  subscribes  her- 
8e*lf,  to  Fourquevaulx,  has  been 
preserved,  in  which  she  says  she 
feels  the  misfortune  as  if  it  were 
that  of  her  own  son,  bein^  in- 
debted to  the  prince  for  his  friend- 
ship, and  wishing  to  serve  him  in 
return.  "  Dieu  a  voulu  qu*il  est 
d6clar6  oe  qu*il  est,  a  mon  grand 
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tixat  it  would  find  a  oompeiiBaiaon  tor  the  loss  of  its 
ilghtiul  prinoe,  in  the  Inrth.  of  a  new  heir  to  the 
throne.  But  this  hope  was  destined  soon  to  be 
destroyed.  Owing  to  some  mismanagement  <m  the 
part  of  the  physicians,  who,  at  an  eaily  period,  mis- 
nnderstood  the  queen's  situation,  the  medicines  thej 
gave  her  had  an  iiyurious  effect  <m  her  constitution.* 
It  is  certain  that  Isabella  placed  little  confidence 
in  the  Spanish  doctors,  or  in  their  prescriptiims.'' 
There  may  have  been  good  ground  for  her  distmst ; 
Ibr  their  vigorous  applications  savour  not  a  little  of 
the  Sangrado  school  of  practice  directed  qmte  as 
much  against  the  constitution  of  the  patient  as 
against  the  disease.  About  tibe  middle  of  Sqrt«nber 
a  fidver  set  in,  which,  though  not  violent,  was  so 
obstinate  as  to  defy  all  the  ^orts  of  the  physicians 
to  reduce  it  More  alarming  symptoms  soon  fol- 
lowed. The  queen  ^firequendy  swooned  Her  eztre- 
mities  became  torpid.  Medicines  were  of  no  avails 
for  her  stomach  refosed  to  retain  them.*  Procee- 
sions  were  everywhere  made  to  the  churches,  and 
young  and  old  joined  in  prayers  for  her  recovery. 


"  Letter  of  Foorquevanlx,  Oc- 
tober 3rd,  1568,  ap.  ftaumer,  Six- 
teenth and  Seventeenth  Centuries, 
vol.  i.  p.  168. 

*•  "Pero  la  Beyna  hacia  mny 
pooo  candal  de  lo  que  los  medicos 
decian,  dando  &  entender  con  sa 
Real  condicion  y  gracioso  sem- 
blante  tener  poca  necesidad  de 
BOB  medicinas."  Kelacion  de  la 
Enferroedad  y  Essequias  fnnebres 
de  la  Serenisftima  Keyna  de  £s- 
pa&a  Dona  Yeabel  de  Yalois,  por 


Jnan  Lopez,  Gated ratico  del  Es- 
tudio  de  Madrid  (Madrid,  ib6^), 
fol.  4. 

*  Ibid.,  nbi  snpra, — ^The  learned 
professor  has  given  the  various 
symptoms  of  the  qneen*B  malady 
With  as  curious  a  minuteness  as 
if  he  bad  been  concocting  a  medi- 
cal report.  As  an  order  was 
issued,  shortly  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  work,  prohibiting  its 
sale,  copies  of  it  are  exceedingly 
rare. 


regret.**    The  king,  whose  pain  at  the  matter  till  he  permits  her. 

bemg  compelled  to  such  a  mea-  Gachard,  Don  Carlos  et  Philippe 

sure  also  afflicts  her,  has  com-  XL — Ed.] 
manded  her  not  to  write  about 
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But  these  prayers  were  not  heard  The  strength  of 
Isabella  continued  rapidly  to  decline,  and  by  the 
last  of  September  her  life  was  despaired  of.  The 
physicians  declared  that  science  could  go  no  further, 
and  that  the  queen's  only  hope  must  be  in  Heaven.** 
In  Heaven  she  had  always  trusted ;  nor  was  she  so 
wedded  to  the  pomps  and  glories  of  the  world  that 
she  could  not  now  willingly  resign  them. 

As  her  ladies,  many  of  them  her  countrywomen, 
stood  weeping  around  her  bed,  she  endeavoured  to 
console  them  under  their  affliction,  kindly  expressing 
the  interest  she  took  in  their  future  welfare,  and  her 
regret  that  she  had  not  made  them  a  better  mistress, 
— "as  if,"  says  a  contemporary,  who  has  left  a 
minute  record  of  her  last  moments,  "  she  had  not 
been  always  more  of  a  mother  than  a  mistress  to 
them  all  1 "« 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  of  October,  as  Isabella 
felt  herself  drawing  near  her  end,  she  made  her  will 
She  then  confessed,  partook  of  the  sacrament,  and, 
at  her  desire,  extreme  unction  was  administered 
to  her.  Cardinal  Espinosa  and  the  king's  confessor, 
the  bishop  of  Cuen9a,  who  were  present,  while  they 
offered  her  spiritual  counsel  and  consolation,  were 
greatly  edified  by  her  deportment ;  and  giving  her 
their  parting  benediction,  they  went  away  deeply 
affected  by  the  spirit  of  Christian  resignation  which 
she  displayed.^ 


'*  Quintana,Historiade  Madrid, 
fol.  390. — Letter  of  Fourqaevaulz, 
October  8rd,  1568,  ap.  Baumer, 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Cen- 
turies, vol.  i.  p.  139. — Jaan  Lopez, 
Belacion  de  la  Enfermedad  de  la 
Rcyna  Ysabel,  ubi  supra. — Pinelo, 
Anaies  de  Madrid,  MS. 

**  "  Porque  en  efecto,  el  modo  j 
manera  conque  ella  las  irataba, 


no  hera  de  seSora  &  qnien  pareci- 
esen  servir,  sino  de  madre  y  com- 

Sanera."    Juan   Lopez,  Belacion 
e  la  Enfermedad  de  la  Beyna 
Ysabel,  loc.  cit. 

**  Juan  Lopez,  Belacion  de  la 
Enfermedad  de  la  Beyna  Ysabel, 
loc  cit. — Pinelo,Aualesde Madrid* 
MS. 


§£0  DSAIH  OW  lfiABKIJ.A.  '  ^nm  i«(. 

Before  daybreak,  <m  the  following  momiiig,  aha 
iiad  her  lasfc  interview  with  Philip^  We  have  tlie 
aooonnt  of  it  from  Fooxqaevanlz.  ^The  queen 
fl|K>ke  to  her  hosband  very  natuTally,''  eays  the  am- 
faaasador,  ^and  like  a  Christian*  She  took  leave  of 
him  for  ever,  and  never  did  piineeBB  show  m<nps 
goodness  and  jiety.  She  oommended  to  him  her 
two  danghteni^  and  her  principal  attendants^  be* 
seeching  him  to  live  in  amiiy  with  the  king  of 
France^  her  brother,  and  to  maintain  peace, — ^witli 
other  discourse,  which  could  not  fidl  to  toudbi  tlie 
heart  of  a  goad  hwband^  whick  A0  king  was  to  her. 
He  showed,  in  his  replies,  the  same  composure  as  she 
did,  and  promised  to  obey  all  her  requests,  but 
added,  he  did  not  think  her  end  so  near.  He  then 
withdrew, — as  I  was  told, — ^in  great  anguish  to  his 
own  chamber.''**  Philip  sent  a  fragment  of  the  true 
cross,  to  comfort  his  w^  in  her  last  momenta  It 
was  the  most  precious  of  his  relics,  and  was  xicUy 
studded  with  pearls  and  diamonda*  Isabella  fw* 
vently  kissed  the  sacred  relic,  and  held  it,  with  the 
crucifix,  in  her  hand,  while  she  yet  lived. 

Not  long  after  the  interview  with  her  husband,  the 
ambassador  was  summoned  to  her  bedside.  He  was 
the  representative  of  her  native  land;  and  of  the 
dear  friends  there  she  was  never  more  to  see.  "  She 
knew  me,"  writes  Fourquevaulx,  "and  said,  'You 
see  me  in  the  act  of  quitting  this  vain  world,  to  pass 
to  a  more  pleasant  kingdom,  there,  as  I  hope,  to  be 
for  ever  with  my  God.     Tell  my  mother,  the  queen, 

-*  Letter  of  Fouranevanlx,  Oc-  Scnor,  que  es   nna  muy  buena 

tober  3rd,  1568,  ap.  Kaiimer,  iSix-  parte  que  con  grandismo  hornato 

teenth  and  Seventeeuth Centuries,  ae  oro  }r  perlas  de  siipremo  valor 

vol.  i.  p  159.  S.  M.  tiene."    Juan  Lo(>ez,  Rela- 

^  **Habia  ordcnado  se  tragese  cion  delaEnferiut^daddelaBejua 

el  lignum  crucis  del  fiey  nue^tro  LiubeL 
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Philip  II,  receiving  an  Embasay. 
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and  the  king,  my  brother,  to  bear  my  death  with 
patience,  and  to  comfort  themselves  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  no  happiness  on  earth  has  ever  made  me  so 
content  as  the  prospect  now  does  of  approaching  my 
Creator.  I  shall  soon  be  in  a  better  situation  to  do 
them  service,  and  to  implore  God  to  take  them  and 
my  brothers  under  his  holy  protection.  Beseech 
them,  in  my  name,  to  watch  over  their  kingdom, 
that  an  end  may  be  put  to  the  heresies  which  have 
spread  there.  And  I  will  pray  Heaven,  in  its  mercy, 
to  grant  that  they  may  take  my  death  with  patience, 
and  hold  me  for  happy.' "  ^ 

The  ambassador  said  a  few  words  of  comfort, 
endeavouring  to  give  her,  if  possible,  some  hopes  of 
life.  But  she  answered,  *'You  will  soon  know  how 
near  I  am  to  my  end.  God  has  given  me  grace  to 
despise  the  world  and  its  grandeur,  and  to  fix  all  my 
hopes  on  him  and  Jesus  Christ.  Never  did  a  thought 
occasion  me  less  anxiety  than  that  of  deatL " 

"  She  then  listened  to  the  exhortations  of  her  con- 
fessor, remaining  in  full  possession  of  her  consciousness 
till  a  few  minutes  before  her  death.  A  slight  rest- 
lessness seemed  to  come  over  her,  which  soon  subsided, 
and  she  expired  so  tranquilly  that  it  was  impossible 
to  fix  the  moment  when  she  gave  up  the  ghost.  Yet 
she  opened  her  eyes  once,  bright  and  glancing,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  she  would  address  me  some  further  com- 
mands,— at  least,  her  looks  were  fixed  on  nie."'^ 

Not  long  before  Isabella's  death,  she  was  delivered 

•  Letter  of  Foarquevaulx,  ap.  has  freely  extracted  from  it ;  and 

Ranmer,    Sixteenth   and   Seven-  the  freedom  with  which  I  have 

teenth  Centuries,  vol.  i.  p.  169.  drawn  upon  him  shows  the  im- 

^  Letter  of  Fourqnevaulx,  ap.  portance  of  his   extracts   to  the 

Raumer,loc.cit. — ^The  correspond-  illustration  of  the  present  story, 

ence  of  the  French  ambassador  I  regret  that  mj  knowledge  of  the 

Fonrquevaulxispreserved.inMS.,  existence  of  this   correspondence 

in  the   Royal   Library  at  Paris.  came  too  late  to  allow  me  to  draw 

Raumer,  with  his  usual  judgment,  from  the  original  sources. 
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0f  a  daughter.  Its  Uiili  was  premaiw^^  and  it  lived 
011I7  to  be  baptised.  The  in&nt  was  laid  in  the 
same  coffin  with  its  mother;  and  that  very  evening 
their  remains  were  borne  in  solratm  procession  to  the 
royal  diapeL*  The  tolling  of  the  bdk  in  the  ehurbhes 
wad  monasteries  throughout  the  dty  announced  the 
sad  tidings  to  the  people,  who  filled  the  air  with 
their  cries,  making  everywhere  the  most  passicmate 
dwionstrations  of  grief;*  for  the  queen,  says  Bran- 
t6me,  ''was  resided  by  thmn  not  merdy  with  feel- 
ings of  reverence,  but  of  idolatry."* 

In  the  chapel  were  gathered  together  whatever 
was  illustrious  in  the  capital, — the  Ugh  ecdesiasticB, 
and  the  different  religious  bodies,  the  grandees  and 
cavaliers  of  the  courts  and  the  queen's  ladies  of 
honour.  At  the  head  of  these  stood  the  duchess  of 
Alva,  the  mistress  of  the  robes,  with  the  duchess  of 
Feria — an  English  lady,  married  to  the  Spanidi 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Mary  Tudor — and  the 
princess  of  Eboli — a  name  noted  in  history.  The 
coffin  of  the  deceased  queen,  covered  with  its  gorgeous 
pall  of  brocade,  was  placed  on  a  scaftbld  shrouded 
in  black,  and  surrounded  with  numerous  silver  sconces 
bearing  wax  tapers,  that  shed  a  gloomy  lustre  over 
the  scene.'*     The  services  were  performed  amidst  the 

"  "Bistieron  a  la  Reyna   de  cuerpo  de  la  Reyna,  v  binieron 

habito  de  S.  Francisco,  j  la  pusi-  con  el  a  la  CapiUa  Heal."    Ibid, 

eron  en  nn  ataud  poniendo  con  "^  **  Jamais  on  ne  vit  peuple  si 

ella  la  infanta  qne  en  poco  espacio  desold  nj  si  afflig^,  ni  tant  jeter  de 

habiendo  recebido  agna  de  Espi-  haats  cris,  ny  taiit  espandre  de 

ritu  Santo  mnri6."    Jaan  Lopez,  larmes  qn'il  fit.  .  .  .  Que,  pour 

Relacion  de  la  Enfermedad  de  la  nianiere  de  parler,  vons  enssiez 

Beyna  Ynabel.  dit  qn'il  ridolatroit  plnstost  qu'U 

*  "  Fue  cosa  increible  el  doblar,  ne  Tnonoroit  et  reveroit."    Bran- 

y  chamorear,  por  todos  las  parro-  t6me,  CEuvres,  torn.  v.  p.  131. 

quias,  y  monasterios,  y  hospitales.  •'  "  Paesto  el  cuerpo  por  este 

Lo  cual  cau86  un  nuebo  dolor  y  orden  cubierto  con  un  muy  rico 

grandisimo  aumento  de  tristeza,  pano  de  brocado  rodeado  el  cadalso 

siendo  ya  algo  tarde  los  grandes  demuchas  achas  en  sua  mnysum* 

que  en   la  corte  se    hallaban,  y  tuosos  blandones  de  plata."  Juan 

mayordomos  de  S.  M.  sacaron  el  Lopez,  Belacion  de  la  Enfermedad 

de  la  Bcyna  Ysabel,  ubi  supra. 
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deepest  stillness  of  the  audience,  unless  when  broken 
by  the  wailings  of  the  women,  which  mingled  in  sad 
harmony  with  the  chant  of  the  priests  and  the  sweet 
and  solemn  music  that  accompanied  the  office  for  the 
dead." 

Early  on  the  following  morning  the  coffin  was 
opened  in  presence  of  the  duchess  of  Alva  and  the 
weeping  ladies  of  her  train,  who  gazed  for  the  last 
time  on  features  still  beautifiil  in  death."  The  duchess 
then  filled  the  coffin  with  flowers  and  sweet-scented 
herbs ;  and  the  remains  of  mother  and  child  were 
transported  by  the  same  sorrowing  company  to  the 
convent  of  the  barefooted  CarmeUtes.  Here  they 
reposed  till  the  year  1573,  when  they  were  borne, 
with  the  remains  of  Carlos,  to  the  stately  mausoleum 
of  the  Escorial ;  and  the  populace,  as  they  gazed  on 
the  funeral  train,  invoked  the  name  of  Isabella  as 
that  of  a  saint.** 

In  the  course  of  the  winter.  Cardinal  Guise  arrived 
from  France  with  letters  of  condolence  from  Charles 
the  Ninth  to  his  royal  brother-in-law.  The  instruc- 
tions to  the  cardinal  do  not  infer  any  distrust,  on  the 
part  of  the  French  monarch,  as  to  the  manner  of  his 
sister's  deatL  The  more  suspicious  temper  of  the 
queen -mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  is  seen  in  her 
directions  to  Fourquevaulx  to  find  out  what  was 
said  on  the  subject  of  her  daughter's  death,  and  to 


"  "  Las  dam  as  en  las  tribanas 
de  donde  oye  misa  con  hartos  sns- 
pirosysoUozos  llebaban  el  contra- 
panto  &  la  suave,  triste  y  oontem- 
platiba  mnsica,  conque  empezaron 
el  oficio  la  capilla  de  S.  M.  Ibid., 
ubi  snpra. 

**  "Las  cnales  yiendo  apartar 
el  cnerpo,  dieron  machos  gntos,  y 
snspiros  y  abriendole  la  anqnesa 
de  Alba,  trujo  mnchos  polbos  de 
olores  aromaticos  de  grande  olor 
y  t'ragranoiai  y  embalsamon  a  la 


Beyna:  la  cnal  aanqae  habia  piv- 
saao  tanto  tiempo  estaba  como  si 
entonces  acabara  de  morir,  y  con 
tan  gran  hermosnra  en  el  rostro 
qae  no  parecia  esta  muerta." 
Jaan  Lopez,  Belacion  de  la  En- 
fermedad  de  la  Beyna  Isabel,  nbi 
supra. 

**  Letter  of  St.  Goar,  June 
18th,  1573.  ap.  Baamer,  Sixteenth 
and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  vol.  L 
p.  163. — Quintana,  Historia  de 
Madrid,  fol  370. 
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nport  it  to  hat."  It  doM  not  seem  that  the  ambaa- 
iwlor  gatlkerad  any  infonnaticBi  of  oODBeqaeDoe  to  add 
to  hu  fivmor  detaib. 

Philip  himaelf  may  have  had  in  hk  mind  the  poe- 
able  existence  of  sndi  sosincaons  vhen  he  told  the 
eardinal  that  "hie  best  o(»iBoIaUon  &ir  his  lov  was 
deriTed  fnxn  hie  reflection  on  the  Bim[de  and  excel- 
Isnt  life  of  the  queen.  All  her  attendanti^  her  ladies 
and  nuudSfknew  how  well  he  had  treated  lur.aa  was 
•ufficiaatly  proved  by  the  extowrdinaiyaoixow  whioh 
he  felt  at  her  death.  "  Hecerupon,"  oontinues  the 
eardioal,  "he  broke  forth  into  a  penegyrio  on  her 
Tirtnes,  and  said,  were  he  to  diooae  again,  he  oonld 
wish  nothing  better  than  to  find  just  suoh  another.'^ 
K  was  not  long  before  Philip  made  the  attempt  la 
eighteen  months  from  the  date  of  his  ramTemtion 
with  the  cardinal,  the  thrioe-widowed  husband  led 
to  the  altar  his  fourth  and  last  wife,  Anne  <^  Atntzia, 
—like  her  predecessor,  as  we  have  seoi,  the  destined 
bride  of  his  son.  The  &otlity  with  ii^uoh  her  impe- 
rial parents  trusted  the  young  princess  to  the  protec- 
tion of  Philip  may  be  thought  to  intimate  pretty 
dearly  that  they,  at  least,  had  no  misgivings  as  to 
the  king's  treatment  of  his  former  wlfa* 

Isabella,  at  her  decease,  was  but  twenty-threo 
years  of  age,  eight  of  which  she  had  been  seated  on 
the  throne  of  Spain,  She  left  two  children,  both 
daughters, — Catherine,  afterwards  married  to  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  and  Clara  Eugenia,  who  became  with 

•*  Letter  of  Catherine  de  Me-  February  Sth,  1669,  ap.  Raumer, 
dicia,  ap.  Raumer,  vol.  i.  p.  162.  vol.  L  p.  163. 

"  Letter    of    Cttrdinal   Guise, 

[*  The    propoaal,    aa    alreadj  death  than  aha  offered  another  of 

mentioDnd,  had  come  from    the  her  daughters  for  the  vacant  placeb 

emperor.     Catherine  de   Medicis  Gacha^,  Don  Corloa  et  Fhuippo 

oIho  ho  sooner  heard  of  Isabella'i  H. — Ed.] 
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her  husband,  the  Archduke  Albert,  joint  ruler  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  who  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  greater 
share  of  both  the  love  and  the  confidence  of  Philip 
than  he  ever  vouchsafed  to  any  other  being. 

Such  is  the  story  of  Queen  Isabella,  stripped  of 
the  colouring  of  romance,  for  which,  in  truth,  it  has 
been  quite  as  much  indebted  to  the  pen  of  the  histo- 
rian as  to  that  of  the  poet.  From  the  whole  account 
it  appears  that,  if  Carlos  at  any  time  indulged  a' 
criminal  passion  for  his  stepmother,  such  a  passion 
was  never  requited  or  encouraged  by  Isabella,  who 
seems  to  have  felt  for  him  only  the  sentiments  that 
were  justified  by  their  connexion  and  by  the  appeal 
which  his  misfortunes  made  to  her  sympathy.  Not- 
withstanding some  feelings  of  resentment,  not  unna- 
tural, when,  in  the  words  of  Brantdme,  "  he  had  been 
defriiuded  of  so  fair  a  prize,"  there  is  yet  little  evi- 
dence that  the  prince's  passion  for  her  rose  higher 
than  the  sentiments  of  love  and  gratitude  which  her 
kindness  might  well  have  awakened  in  an  affectionate 
nature.''  And  that  such,  with  all  his  errors,  was  the 
nature  of  Carlos,  is  shown,  among  other  examples,  by 
his  steady  attachment  to  Don  John  of  Austria,  his 
uncle,  and  by  his  devotion  to  his  early  preceptor,  the 
bishop  of  Osma. 

There  is  no  proof  that  Philip  was  at  any  time  dis- 
pleased with  the  conduct  of  his  queen,  or  that  he 
regarded  his  son  in  the  light  of  a  rival  Least  of  all 
is  there  anything  in  the  history  of  the  time  to  show 


^  The  opennesB  with  which 
Carlos  avowed  his  sentiments  for 
Isabella  may  be  thought  some 
proof  of  their  innocence.  Cathe- 
rine de  Medicis,  in  a  letter  to 
Fourqnevaulx,  dated  February 
23d,  1568,  says,  alluding  to  the 
prince's  arrest,  **  I  am  concerned 


that  the  event  very  mnch  dis- 
tresses my  daughter,  as  well  with 
regard  to  her  husband  as  in  re- 
spect of  the  prince,  who  has 
always  let  her  know  the  good-will 
he  bears  to  her."  Raumer,  Six- 
teenth and  Seventeenth  Gentoriesy 
voL  L  p.  141* 
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that  he  sacrificed  his  wife  to  his  jealousy."  The 
oontrary  is  well  established  by  those  of  her  own 
countrymen  who  had  free  access  to  her  during  her 
lifetime, — some  of  them  in  the  hour  of  her  death, — 
whose  conespondence  with  her  family  would  not 
have  failed  to  intimate  their  Buspicioos  had  there 
been  anything  to  suspect. 

Well  would  it  be  for  the  memory  of  Philip  the 
Iliecond  could  the  historian  find  no  heavier  sin  to  lay 
to  his  charge  than  hia  treatment  of  Isabella.  From 
first  to  last  he  seems  to  have  regarded  her  with  the 
indulgence  of  an  affectionate  husband.  Whether  she 
ever  obtained  auch  an  ascendancy  over  his  close  and 
cautious  nature  as  to  be  allowed  to  share  in  hia  confi- 
dence and  his  counsels,  may  well  be  doubted.  Her 
temper  would  seem  to  have  been  too  gentle,  too 
devoid  of  worldly  ambition,  to  prompt  her  to  meddle 
with  affairs  for  which  she  was  fitted  neitlier  by  nature 
nor  education.  Yet  Brant6me  assures  us  that  she 
exercised  a  most  salutary  influence  over  her  lord  in 
his  relations  with  France,  and  that  the  value  of  this 
influence  was  appreciated  in  later  times,  when  the 
growing  misunderstandings  between  the  two  couiia 
were  left  to  rankle  without  any  fi-ieudly  hand  to  heal 
them."     "  Her  death,"  he  coutiuues,  "  was  as  bitter 


**  The  Frencli  historiBii  De 
Thou,  by  no  II  MtnB  disposed  to 
pass  too  fuvourablo  a  jadgmeat 
00  the  actions  of  Philip,  and  who 
iDthepreBantcaaenould  certainly 
aotbe  likely  to  ahowhim  any  par- 
ticolar  srace,  rejects  without  hesi- 
tfttioD  the  BnBpicion  of  foul  play 
on  the  put  of  the  king;  "Qiiel- 
qnesnns  BoupfODDGront  Fhihppe 
de  I'avoir  fait  empoiBsoner.  puree 
qn'il  loi  avoit  fait  an  crime  de  U 
tnv  grande  familiurlte  qu'elle 
Avoit  aveo  Bom  Uarloi.     11  eat 


ni^anmoina  facilo  de  se  convaincre 
du  contraire,  par  la  grandc  et  itin- 
c^re  donk'itr  que  sa  mort  causa, 
tant  ^  la  Courque  dans  toatl'Es- 
pagne ;  le  Roi  la  pleura,  ootnine 
one  fcinme  qu'il  aunoit  tre8-t«a. 
drement."  Uistoire  nniTerp"Ue, 
torn.  V.  p.  437. 

•"  Braulftme.  (EnTrei,  torn.  t. 
p.  137.— Yet  iHabella'a  mother. 
Calherine  de  Medicia,  found  fault 
with  her  daughter,  in  the  int«r> 
view  at  Bayonne,  fov  having  b». 
CO  ma  altogath  ur  a  Spcmiard,  saying 
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to  her  own  nation  as  it  was  to  tKe  Spaniards  ;  and  if 
the  latter  called  her  *  the  Queen  of  Peace  and  Good- 
ness/ the  former  with  no  less  reason  styled  her  '  the 
Olive-brancL'"^  "But  she  has  passed  away/'  he 
exclaims,  "  in  the  sweet  and  pleasant  April  of  her 
age, — when  her  beauty  was  such  that  it  seemed  as  if 
it  might  almost  defy  the  assaults  of  tima"** 

The  queen  occupies  an  important  place  in  that  rich 
gallery  of  portraits  in  which  Brantdme  has  endea- 
voured to  perpetuate  the  features  of  his  contempo- 
raries. In  no  one  of  them  has  he  traced  the  linea- 
ments with  a  more  tender  and  delicate  hand.  Even 
the  breath  of  scandal  has  had  no  power  to  dim  the 
purity  of  their  expression.  Of  all  that  illustrious 
company  which  the  artist  has  brought  in  review 
before  the  eyes  of  posterity,  there  is  no  one  to  whom 
he  has  so  truly  rendered  the  homage  of  the  heart  as 
to  Elizabeth  of  France. 

But  from  these  scenes  of  domestic  sorrow  it  is 
time  that  we  should  turn  to  others  of  a  more  stirrincr 
and  adventurous  character. 


to  her,  tannttngly,  *•  Mwy  Espa- 
Hola  vents"  To  which  the  queen, 
meekly  replied,  "It  is  possible 
that  it  may  be  so ;  but  yon  will 
still  find  me  the  same  daughter  to 
you  as  when  you  sent  me  to 
Bpain."  The  anecdote  is  told  by 
Alva  in  a  letter  to  the  king. 
Carta  del  Duque  de  Alva  al  Bey, 
MS. 

^  "  Aussi  I'appelloit-on  ZaiJeyna 
de  la  pcu  y  de  ta  bondad^  c*est-l^ 


dire  la  Beyne  de  la  paiz  et  de  la 
bont^ ;  et  nos  Francois  Tappella- 
rent  Tolive  de  paix."  Brantdme, 
CEttvrea,  tom.  v.  p.  129. 

**  "  Elle  est  morte  an  plus  beau 
et  plaisant  avril  de  son  aage.  .  .  . 
Gar  elle  estoit  de  nature!  et  de 
tainctpour  durer  longtemps  belle, 
et  aussi  que  la  vieillesse  ne  Teust 
08^  attaquer,  car  sa  beauts  fut 
este  plus  forte."    Ibid.,  p.  137* 


END   OP  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 
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